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PREFACE. 

THE  general  utility  and  great  importance  of  naval 
hiftory  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  is  obvious 
from  our  being  feated  in  an  illand  ;  whence  it  is  evident, 
that  to  navigation  we  owe  our  very  being  as  a  people. 
Next  to  this  is  the  confideration,  that  we  are  a  com- 
mercial nation,  from  whence  we  equally  derive  internal 
and  external  advantages,  have  enlarged  our  correfpon- 
dence  to  the  utmoll  limits  of  the  globe,  whither  we  have 
carried  our  own  commodities  and  manufactures,  and 
have  brought  from  them  whatever  was  efteemed  either 
valuable  or  fingular.  The  great  figure  v,'e  make  in  the 
world,  and  the  wide  extent  of  our  power  and  influence, 
is  due  to  our  naval  ftrength,  to  which  we  (land  indebted 
for  our  flouriflnng  plantations,  the  fpreading  the  Britifh 
fame,  and,  which  is  of  far  greater  confequence,  Britifh 
freedom,  through  every  quarter  of  the  univerfe.  Thefc 
are  the  glorious  trophies  of  maritime  empire,  and  the 
fruits  of  that  dominion  over  the  fea.  which  was  claimed 
by  the  earlieft  poffefTors  of  this  ifiand,  and  has  been  de- 
rived by  an  uninterrupted  fuccefTion  of  noble  at- 
CHiEVEMENTs  ou  that  element  to  our  own  times,  in 
which  the  fleet  of  Britain  may  be  truly  faid  to  have 
no  rival. 

The  preferving  a  regular  and  well  conne6led  detail  of 
that  long  fcries  of  events,  by  which  that  mighty  empire 
has  been  gradually  attained,  was  the  original  caufe  of 
detaching  this  from  our  general  hiftories,  in  which, 
while  it  lay  involved,  there  was,  as  indeed  of  neceliity 
there  mud  be,  no  little  obfcurity.     In  order  to  remove 
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which,  and  to  place  things  in  a  full  end  confpicuouf 
point  of  view,  it  became  necefiary  to  collate  and  com- 
pare not  only  our  o\rn  but  foreign  hiftorinns,  and,  when 
this  was  done,  to  confult  a  number  of  other  authors, 
who  have  incidentilly  treated  of  fuch  matters  as  had  any 
relation  to  the  fubjed  ;  that  from  thence  thofe  circum- 
ftances  might  be  drawn,  which  might  illuftrate  and  ex- 
plain the  feveral  parts  of  the  hiftory  of  our  marine. 
Thefe  would  have  been  often  edeemed  trifling  or  tedious.^ 
improper  or  impertinent,  in  general  hiflories,  and  would 
neceffarily  have  fwelled  them  beyond  their  juft  bounds. 
But  when  collected  with  care,  and  ranged  in  their  pro- 
per order,  in  conjundion  with  thofe  parts  of  our  politi- 
cal hiftory  which  were  requifite  to  their  being  thorough- 
ly underftood,  they  became  equally  curious  and  ufeful, 
and  furniflied  the  reader  with  an  agreeable  variety  of 
pleafmg  and  intereding  events,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  cherifh  and  preferve  that  heroic  fpirit,  which  is 
the  fource  of  every  gallant  enterprize,  and  which  excites 
private  men  to  defpife  eafe  and  pleafure,  and  to  brave 
perils  and  dangers  of  every  kind,  in  defence  of  public 
fafety,  or  for  promoting  public  good. 

In  order  to  do  this  cffedually,  it  feemed  requifite  to 
interfperfe  the  memoirs  or  perfonal  hiflories  of  thofe 
illuftrious  men,  who  had  diflinguifhed  themfelves  in  this 
method  of  rendering  fervicc  to  their  country.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  tribute  juflly  due  to  thofe  fervices,  and 
at  the  fam.e  time  expedient  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  the 
reader,  who  mufl  naturally  defire  to  be  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  thofe  to  whom  the  nation  flood  indebted 
for  her  difcoveries  or  her  conquefls.  Befides,  it  gave  an 
opportunity  to  difcufs  minutely  fome  points  of  confc- 
quence,  that  otherwife  might  have  embarralTed  the  nar- 
rative, to  vindicate  fome  great  charaders  from  injurious 
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afperfions,  and  to  anfwer  many  other  purpofes,  that 
ferve  to  throw  light  upon  the  whole  defign.  But  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  confounding  naval  hiftory 
with  thefe  memoirs,  it  was  found  expedient  to  place 
them  at  the  end  of  every  reign  ;  and  the  greateft  at- 
tention pofliblc  has  been  beflowed,  to  prevent  any  un- 
neceffary  repetition,  or  intermixing  fuch  circumftances 
of  their  lives,  as  had  no  connexion  with  the  charader 
in  which  they  are  here  confidered.  We  have  alfo  been 
more  fuccind  in  foaie,  and  have  omitted  the  lives  of 
Others,  which  have  been  written  at  large  elfewhere,  or 
are  to  be  met  with  in  our  biographical  colledtions,  and 
this  chiefly  to  keep  within  due  bounds ;  which  was 
one  of  the  greateft  difficulties  in  our  talk,  and  which 
it  was  requifite  to  mention,  to  obviate  an  objedion  that 
has  been  fometimes  made,  without  reflecting  on  the 
impoffibility  of  producing  every  thing,  relative  to  fo 
copious  a  fubjeft,  within  the  narrow  compafs  of  a  por- 
table library,  principally  intended  for  the  furniture  of 
a  cabin. 

All  the  original  writers,  all  the  ancient  hiftorians, 
and  all  the  foreign  authors  that  have  been  confulted  in 
this  work,  are  diftindly  and  precifely  cited,  fo  that  the 
reader  may  have  recourfe  to  them  with  the  greateft 
facility,  and  difcern  from  thence  the  feveral  authorities 
upon  which  the  fads  are  founded  that  are  here  re- 
corded. This  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance, 
and  is  perhaps  the  moft  confiderable  improvement,  in 
writing  hiftory,  that  has  been  made  by  the  moderns. 
Becaufe  certainty  is  of  far  greater  confequence  than 
elegance  of  compolition  ;  and  a  judicious  perufcr  will 
be  always  better  fatisfied,  with  knowing  whrnce  the  in- 
formations came,  than  whh  reading  the  moft  florid  ac- 
count without  any  vouchers  for  what  it  contains.    He 
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alfo  fees,  and  can  from  thence  judge,  of  the  propriety 
Xvith  which  the  materials  have  been  gathered ;  and 
when  he  knows  by  whom  things  are  afferted,  he  like- 
wife  knows  the  meafure  of  credit  that  is  due  to  them* 
Add  to  this,  that  if  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  either  with  books,  or  with  paflages  in  books,  that 
have  efcaped  the  author,  for  he  would  be  weak  indeed 
who  pretended  to  infallibility  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  thefe  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public,  which  he  never  could  have  had  if 
the  authorities  were  concealed,  or  fo  loofely  quoted  as 
not  to  be  found  with  eafe. 
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CHAP.      I. 

The  Naval  Hiftory  of  the  ancient  Britons,  before  they 
were  invaded  by  the  Romans,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  their  empire  iu  Britain,  and  afterwards  to 
the  coming  of  th^  Saxons. 

Containing  the  tranfaCtions  of  about  1740  years. 

THE  ."indent  hiftory  of  Britain,  or  rather  of  the  Bri- 
tons, before  the  coming  of  C^far  into  this  ifland,  is, 
^we  muft  allow,  not  a  little  obfcure,  as  well  in  refpedl 
to  their  exploits  by  fea,  as  in  regard  to  the  fucceflion  of  their 
princes,  and  the  fettlement  of  their  civil  government  at  home  j 
but  this  matter  is  carried  much  too  far,  when  it  is  aficrted,  that 
the  hiflories  of  thofe  times  deferve  not  either  reading,  or  no- 
tice ;  that  they  are  mere  fables,  and  idle  tales,  void  of  all  au- 
thority or  probability. 

It  is  true,  that  this  lofty  ftyle  is  highly  taking  -with  critics, 
who  very  readily  rejedl  what  they  cannot  underitand  ;  but  this 
may  be  fometimes  too  haftily  done,  as  I  conceive  it  is  here. 
Camden  =*  difliked  the  Britilh  hiftory  of   Geoffrey    of   Mon- 

'  Britannia,  p.  6,  7.  edit.  1594.  4to.  See  a  Refutation  of  Camden's  objcdlions 
in  Mr.  Thomfon's  copious  preface  to  his  tranflnion  of  Geoffiey  of  Monmouth's 
hiftory;  and  the  nroft  learned  Sir  John  Price's  deftnce  of  that  hjftory. 
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mouth,  and  his  authority  drew  others  to  treat  it  with  abfolutc 
contempt.  But,  fince  his  time,  through  the  indefatigable  la- 
bours of  many  induftrious  men,  other  ancient  authors  have  been 
publilhed,  which  plainly  ihew,  that  much  true  hillory  is  to  be 
met  with,  even  in  that  book,  though  enibarralTcd  with  fiiition. 
Befides,  it  is  now  out  of  difpute,  that  Geoffrey  was  no  forger, 
or  inventor  oi  that  hiflory  j  but  that  he  really  tranilated  it  out 
of  the  Britifh  language,  in  which  rongue  it  is  flill  extant  ^. 

From  this  hiftory,  which  in  many  circumftances  is  lupported 
by  others  of  better  authority,  we  have  various  paflages  in  re- 
lation to  the  naval  power  of  the  Britons,  before  Csfar's  expe- 
dition. Now,  that  thefe  are  not  altogether  incredible,  muft 
appear  from  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  on  one  hand ;  and,  on  the 
other,  from  what  may  be  cited  from  writers  of  unqueftionable 
credit. 

Two  arguments  refult  from  our  very  iituation  ;  for,  firfl,  the 
people,  whoever  they  were,  Gauls  or  Trojans,  who  planted 
this  country,  muft  have  come  to  it  by  fea,  and  co.nfequently 
muft  have  had  fome  fkill  in  maritime  affairs,  even  prior  to  their 
fettling  here.  Secondly,  the  furrounding  fcas,  tlie  convenient 
ports,  and  the  profpect  of  the  oppofite  fliore,  muft,  doubtlefs, 
have  encouraged  them,  when  fettled  here,  to  pradife,  and 
thereby  extend  that  ikill  in  navigation,  which,  as  I  have  faid, 
they  could  not  but  have  polTcfled  before  they  came  hither. 
Hence  I  think  it  might  have  been  rationally  concluded,  that  our 
Britifli  anceftors  had  performed  fomething  worthy  of  notice  at 
fea,  before  the  Roman  invafion,  even  though  there  had  been 
no  records  to  atteft  their  aifkions. 

Polybius^  mentions  this  ifland  and  its  commodities,  Lucre- 
tius'' alfo  takes  notice  of  it,  and  thefe  were  both  writers  elder 
than  Cxfar.  The  author  =  of  the  book  De  Mtindo,  which  goes 
commonly  under  the  name  of  Ariftotle,  fpeaks  of  the  Britifh 
iflands,  and  diftinguiihes  between  Albion  and  Hierna,  that  is, 
between  England  and  Ireland.  Athenaeus  f  tells  us,  out  of 
Mefchion,  that  the  main-maft  of  King  Hiero's  great  fhip  was 
found  by  a  fwine-herd  in  the  mountains  of  Britain,  and  by  Phl- 

b  UlTerii  Britan.  Ecc!.  P:imordia.  S^e  alfo  Lewis's  Briiifh  hiftory,  *=  Hid. 
]ib,  xi.  <^   De  Nat.  Rcr.  lib.  iii.  «  Ariftot.  opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  xo6. 

edit,  Aurcl.  Allobmg.  1606.  f  Dtipnofophift. 
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ItAs  Tauromenites  conveyed  into  Sicily  ;  and  Solinus  s  fpeaks  of 
an  altar  engraven  with  Greek  charadlers,  which  UJyfTes  met 
^v^ith  in  Caledonia.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  fo  remote  a 
tountry  fhould  be  fo  well  known  in  thofe  times,  if  the  Britons 
had  not  both  power  and  commerce  by  fea.  But,  to  put  this 
matter  out  of  difpute,  the  learned  Mr.  Selden  ■»  owns  himfelf 
convinced  even  by  Ctefar'is  writings,  that  the  ancient  Britons 
had  a  confiderable  fea  force  ;  which  he  conceives  was  either 
Weakened,  or  totally  deftroyed  in  the  defeat  which  Csefar  gave 
to  the  Veneti,  to  whofe  afliftance  it  was  fent. 

Having  thus  (hewn,  that,  for  any  thing  the  critics  know  to 
the  contrary,  the  facls  preferved  by  our  Britifh  hiftorians  may 
be  at  leaft  in  fome  meafure  true,  I  (hall  proceed  to  mention 
thofe  that  are  for  my  purpofe,  infixing  on  fuch  arguments  as 
offer  themfelves  in  fupport  of  thefe  tranfaclions ;  there  being, 
as  I  conceive,  as  much  honour  to  be  acquired  from  the  retriev- 
mg  truth  out  of  our  fabulous  ftories,  as  in  extradling  it  from 
Greek  poets,  or  from  oriental  authors  ;  which  has,  however, 
been  the  builnefs  of  moft  of  the  greatell  men  famed  for  learn- 
ing aniongil  us.  This  I  fay,  not  to  lelTen  their  reputation,  or 
faile  my  own,  but  out  of  a  dellgn  to  vindicate  that  of  my  coun- 
fry;  by  (liewing  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  have  always 
been,  what  I  hope  they  always  will  be,  lords  of  thofe  feas 
which  furround  it. 

The  firft  naval  expedition,  celebrated  by  Britifti  writers,  is 
that  of  the  planting  this  Ifland  by  Brito,  or  Brute"',  of  which 
there  is  a  large,  and,  in  many  of  its  circumftances,  no  doubt, 
a  fabulous  account  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  ^  ;  but  that  the 
flory  had  a  ground  of  truth,  may  be  eafily  proved.  That  this 
ifland  was  inhabited  as  early  as  this  expedition  is  placed,  ap- 
pears from  the  trade  of  the  Phenicians,  and  from  its  being  fo 
populous  at  the  time  of  Csefar's  invafion.  That  the  ftory  of 
Brute  was  no  invention  of  Geoffrey's,  is  clear,  from  our  having 
the  fame  account  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  ',  who  did  not  bor- 
row from  him  ;  and  in  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  •",  who  though  he 

e  Polyliift.  cap.  35.  h   Mare  Claufum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  5  A.  A.  C. 

ii9>.  k  Hift.  Diit.  lib.  i,  Alured.  Bcverl.  Annal  lib.  i.  p.  10,  11,  u. 

Ric.  Viri-Hift.  Britan.  lib.  i.  I  Proem.  Hift.  &  in  Epift.  ad  Guarin- 
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condemns  the  Britifli  hiflory  publiflied  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, yet  in  the  fame  breath  aflerts  the  ftory  of  Brute ;  and, 
which  is  flill  more  to  the  purpofe,  from  the  authority  of  Saxon 
writers,  whofe  teftimony,  in  this  cafe,  is  of  unqueftionable  cre- 
dit. As  to  the  objedlion,  that  foreign  writers  knew  nothing  of 
this,  it  may  in  feme  meafure  be  removed,  by  obferving,  that,  as 
they  give  very  bad  accounts  of  their  own  originals,  we  need  nof 
cither  wonder  at,  or  regret,  their  giving  none  of  ours.  Belides 
this,  Ammianus  Marccllinus"  takes  notice,  that  part  of  the  fly- 
ing Trojans  landed  in  Gaul,  whence,  our  ancient  hiftory  fays, 
they  came  hither.  If  fo,  tlien  they  porfelTed  this  ifland  in  right 
of  their  naval  power  ;  which  dominion,  as  it  began  in  them,  fa 
it  fhall  be  our  prinoipal  bufinefs  to  flievv  it  ha^  by  their  pofterity 
been  ever  fmce  maintained. 

One  of  the  moft  early  exploits  after  this,  was  that  of  King 
Beiinus  ",  who  is  faid  to  have  taken  the  king  of  Denmark  pri- 
foner,  and  to  have  obliged  him  to  become  tributary.  After- 
wards, pafling  with  his  brother  Brennus  iiito  Gaul^,  they,  with 
the  joint  forces  of  that  country  and  their  own,  invaded  Italy, 
and  facked  Rome  5  after  which  ^,  Beiinus  returned  home,  and 
reigned  here  with  great  glory.  That  this  flory  is  liable  to  fome 
exceptions,  muft  be  owned  ;  and  indeed,  what  hiftory  of  fo  great 
antiquity  is  not  ?  but  that  it  is  not  altogether  improbable,  appears 
from  hence,  that  Paufanias  ■",  a  learned  Greek  author,  fpeaking 
of  the  expedition  of  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  into  Greece,  fays, 
that  they  called  their  order  of  drawing  up  fquadrons  of  horfe, 
three  in  front,  trimarchia^  which  is  pure  Britiflx ;  for  /r;,  in  that 
language,  figniH.es  three,  and  march  a  horfe.  Gorguntius  ^,  the 
fon  of  Beiinus,  attacked  the  king  of  Denmark  (which  muft  have 
been  by  fea),  flevir  him,  and  conquered  his  country  ^  Thefc 
were  the -exploits  of  the  iahabitants  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
ifle.  As  for  the  Scots,  they  appear  to  have  had  a  very  confi- 
dcrable  naval  force,  by  which  they  held  in  fubjedlion  all  the  ad- 
jacerrt  ifles,  long  before  the  coming  of  Caefar ;  and  this  corro- 
borates the  other  fafts  ftrongly. 

The  commerce  of  the  Britons  coulJ  not  but  be  very  confider- 
able,  even  in  thefe  early  times  \  for,  befides  the  trade  they  drove 

n   Hift.  lib.  XV.  °   Gal.  Mon.  Ilifl.  Btit.  lil).  iii.  cap.  i.  Alured.  Btverl. 

lib.  i.  p.  16.  Vit.  Hift.  iJh.  iii.  P   A.  A.  C.  388.  Q   A.  A.  C.  387. 
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vlth  the  Carthaginians  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  ifl.md",  they 
aho  trafficked  with  the  northern  nations,  as  appears  by  the  flight 
of  Brennus  ^,  when  he  quarrelled  with  his  brother,  to  a  king  of 
Norway ;  for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  he  would  retire  to  an  abfo- 
lute  ftranger,  or,  if  he  had,  that  he  fliould  fo  foon  return  with 
a  potent  fleet.  Their  intercourfe  with  all  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Gaul  is  indifputable  ;  nor  is  it  a  light  argument  of  their  per- 
fe«Sl  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  fciences  then  known,  that 
the  youth  of  thofe  provinces  were  fent  hither  for  inftrudtion. 
But  what  is  moft  to  our  purpofe,  and  which  clearly  demonftrates 
that  at  this  time  they  had  the  dominion  of  their  own  feas  in  the 
moft  abfolute  degree,  is,  what  Cxfar  himfelf  fays  ^,  viz.  That  he 
could  get  no  information  concerning  the  country,  or  ports  of  Bri- 
tain, becaufe  the  inhabitants  permitted  none  but  merchants  to 
vifit  their  ifle,  and  even  refkrained  thofe  from  travelling  up  into 
the  country.  The  impofing  fuch  rules,  fhews  the  power  of 
which  they  were  then  poflcired. 

It  is  indeed  obje£led,  that  Csefar  and  other  ancient  authors  - 
fpeak  but  in  mean  terms  of  the  Britifh  vefTels,  telling  us  they 
were  made  of  wicker  covered  with  hides,  which,  therefore,  were 
■very  unfit  to  have  oppofed  the  Roman  fleet ;  and  this  they  fup- 
pofe  to  be  the  reafon,  that  the  Britons  never  aiTayed  to  gtappie 
with  the  Romans  at  fea.  There  is,  however,  nothing  folid  in. 
this;  for  one  of  the  reafons  why  Cixfar  inclined  to  attack  Bri- 
tain, was,  becaufe  its  inhabitants  fuccoiu-ed  the  Gauls  both  bv 
land  and  fea  ;  the  fleets,  therefore,  that  they  fent  for  this  pur- 
pofe, were  certainly  flout  fhips,  and  not  the  leathern  boats  which 
they  ufed  in  fifhing  on  their  own  coafts,  and  to  theufc  of  which 
the  Romans  afterwards  confined  them.  The  true  caufe  why  they 
did  not  oppofe  the  R.omans  by  fea,  was  the  previous  lofs  of  the 
befl  part  of  their  fleet,  which  they  had  fent  to  the  affiftance  of 
the  Veneti  ^.  As  for  the  Scots*,  they  were  engaged  in  reducing 
the  ifles,  which  a  little  before  had  thrown  off"  their  yoke,  as  their 
own  hiftorian  tells  us:  and,  after  all,  Gildasi^  leverely  reflecl& 
upon  this  very  circumftance  of  their  not  drawing  together  a  fleet  j 

"  Strabo,  Geog.  lib.  i.  w  Hift.  Brit.  lib.  iii.  cap.  z.  x  Dc  Bella 

Gallico,  lib.  iv.  cap.  18.  V  De  Bello  Civil,  lib.  i.  cap.  54.       S  ilin  Poly- 

h\(\.  cap.  35.  Lncan,  Pharfal.  lib.  iv.  z  Stlden.  Mare  Claufiim,  lib.  ii. 
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which  would  have  been  abfolutely  abfurd,  if  he  had  known  the 
Britons  at  that  time  had  no  lliips  of  war.  To  fam  up  all,  Csefar's 
own  relation^  is  TufBciertt  to  fhew,  that  there  is  nothing  prefling 
on  this  objeftion,  but  that  the  Britons  made  fuch  a  defence  as 
their  circumftances  would  allow,  and  the  nature  of  his  attempt 
required. 

This  expedition  of  Caefar  may  feem  to  fall  without  the  limits' 
of  this  work,  flnce  they  contended  with  him  not  at  fea,  but  on 
fhore.  It  was,  however,  a  naval  expedition  on  his  llde,  and 
tmdertakeri  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  fecurihg  the  dominion  of  the 
fea  to  tlie  Romans:  wherefore  I  conceive^  it  will  not  be  thought 
an  unjultifiable  digreff  on  in  me  to  mention  fome  remarkable  cir- 
cumftances. Caifar's  firft  expedition"'  from  Gaul  Was  with  a  fleet 
of  eighty  fnips,  and  a  few  gallies,  on  board  of  which  he  embark- 
ed two  legions'^.  He  attempted  to  land  en  the  oppofite  coaft  of 
Kent,  where  he  found  a  Britifh  army  ready  to  receive  him,  who 
behaved  fo  exceedingly  well,  that  even  thefe  Roman  veterans 
were  aftoniflied,  and,  contrary  to  their  ufual  cuftonij  betrayed 
a  diflikc  to  fighting:  whence  we  may  juftly  infer,  that  this  wr.- 
ftot  the  firfl;  time  the  Britons  ever  had  to  do  with  invaders.  The 
tfmperor  Julian  f,  a  writer  of  diliinguifhed  parts,  introduces  Ju- 
lius as  leaping  from  his  fllip  to  encourage  his  frighted  foldiers  ; 
but  Cjefar  himfelf  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  Itandard-bearer  of  the 
tenth  legion,  who,  by  this  defperate  a£lion,  encouraged  the  ar- 
iny  to  gain  the  fhore,  from  vs^hich,  with  much  difTicuIty,  they 
drove  the  Britifh  inhabitants  s.  After  this,  Cv^far  encamped  on 
Barham  Downs,  where  he  waited  a  fupply ;  in  which,  meeting 
with  fome  difappointment,  the  Britons  again  gave  him  battle, 
iand,  as  he  owns,  were  repulfed  with  difliculty  enough  ;  info- 
much,  that,  when  he  had  repaired  his  fleet,  he  judged  it  the 
wifeft  thing  he  could  do  to  return  to  Gaul ;  and  this  accordingly 
he  did,  and  took  the  farther  precaution  of  embarking  his  forces 
at  midnight''.  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  Britons,  if,  after  fo 
glorious  a  conteft  for  the  prefervation  of  their  freedom,  they  had 
concerted  proper  meafures  for  giving  him  as  good  a  reception, 
in  cafe  of  his  making  a  fecond  attempt  j  but  they  were  deficient 

c  De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  v.  cap.  ;.  t'  A.  A.  C.  5*.  «  Hift'.  Brit, 
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in  dif'cretion,  though  not  in  valour,  and  quan-elling  amongft 
themfelves,  Mandubratius,  a  traitor  to  his  country,  fled  to  Gaul, 
in  order  to  invite  him  again'. 

Cvefar  was  at  that  time  returned  to  Rome;  but  his  lieutenants 
in  Gaul  were  providing  a  navy  according  to  his  directions,  which 
conllfted  of  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  fail,  on  board  of  which, 
when  he  came  back,  Cxfar  embarked  a  numerous  army  for  Bri- 
tain. He  landed  as  before  in  Kent"^,  without  meeting  any  re- 
iiftance,  the  Britons  being  aftonifhed  at  the  fight  of  ten  times 
the  force  with  which  they  had  before  contefted.  The  llomans 
marched  as  far  as  the  river  Stoure,  where,  in  a  (hort  fpace,  the 
Britifh  monarch  Cafwallan  engaged  them  with  a  formidable  ar- 
my. In  this  battle,  the  Romans  forced  their  enemies  to  retreat; 
but  in  the  evening,  the  Britons  boldly  attacked  the  Roman  camp,^ 
and,  when  they  found  themfelves  unable  to  keep  it,  charged 
quite  through  the  forces  appointed  to  defend  it,  and  recovered 
their  faftnefles.  Ciefar  marching  fcrv.-ards  toward  the  Thames, 
Cafwallan  caufed  the  ford  where  he  was  to  pafs  to  be  Auck  full 
of  Iharp  ftakes,  remaining  with  his  army  on  the  oppofite  fliore 
in  order  to  have  taken  advantajze  of  that  confufion  this  contri- 
vance auift  have  occalioned  ;  but  the  defign  was  betrayed,  and 
Ca^far  pnfled  fomewhat  higher.  The  place,  however,  retains 
the  name  of  Coway  Stakes,  near  Oatlands,  and  is  another  proof 
that  the  Britons  knew  how  to  exert  their  force  by  land  and  by 
water.  After  tl:iis,  Cafwallan  managed  the  war  without  fight- 
ing fet  battles,  till  Ciefar  ft ormed  his  capital,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  Verulam,  near  St.  Albans,  and  that  fome  of  the 
Britifli  princes  fubmitted  to  C^far,  when  he  alfo  thought  proper 
to  make  terms  ';  which Cxfar  readily  granted  him,  that  he  might 
be  rid  of  this  bufinefs  with  honour,  which,  if  we  believe  his 
own  commentaries,  he  effe£ted ;  but  we  knov»^  Afinius  Pollio  "* 
faid,  thofc  memoirs  were  written  with  little  accuracy,  and  fmall 
regard  to  truth  ;  and  Suetonius,  as  to  this  particular  action,  tells 
us,  that  he  was  fairly  beaten  by  the  Britons";  which  may  deriv* 
fome  credit  to  vv'hat  our  ov;n  hiftories  fay  of  this  matter. 

j  De  Bello  Ga'.lico,  lib.  v.   IHR.  Rritan.  lib.  iv,  cap.  i,  8.  ^  A.  A.  C.  jr. 
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On  his  return  to  Rome,  Oxfar  confecrated  to  Venus  a  mili- 
tary ornament,  embroidered  with  BritiCh  pearl°,  a  circumftance 
flight  in  appearance,  but  of  confequence  to  my  purpofe,  fince 
by  this  confecration  it  is  intimated,  that  C^efar  arrogated  to 
himfelf  the  dominion  of  the  fea ;  whence  vhicula  dare  oceanoy 
to  give  laws  to  the  ocean,  and  Britannos  fubjtigare^  to  fubdue 
the  Britons,  became  convertible  terms  with  fubfequent  authors, 
who  all  endeavour  to  place  Cxfar's  Britifli  expedition  in  this,  as 
in  far  the  moil  glorious  light  p. 

Auguftus,  when  he  had  fettled  the  empire,  thought  of  pay- 
ing this  ifland  a  vifit  ^,  but  arriving  in  Gaul,  he  heard  there  of 
the  revolt  of  the  Pannonians,  which  obliged  him  to  change  his 
.defign^  Seven  years  after,  however,  he  refumed  it,  and  came 
again  into  Gaul,  -where  ambafladors  from  Britain  met  him  -,  and, 
on  their  promifing  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  he  defifted  a  fecond 
time^  Finding,  next  year,  that  they  did  not  keep  their  words, 
he  prepared  a  third  time  for  the  invafion  of  Britain  :  but  the 
inhabitants  prevented  him,  by  fending  ambafladors,  who  offered 
in  the  capitol,  facriflced  to  the  Roman  gods,  fvvore  obedience 
in  the  temple  of  Mars,  promifed  to  pay  tribute  duly,  and, 
which  is  more  to  our  purpofe,  undertook  to  yield  certain  duties 
for  the  goods  by  them  exported  :  which  is  a  plain  indication, 
that  the  Romans  chiefly  fought  an  acknowledgment  of  naval 
dominion,  or  fuperiority  at  fea  ^  During  the  reign  of  Tiberi- 
us, the  Britons  kept  fair  with  the  Romans,  by  their  prudence 
in  this  particular  5  for  when  fome  of  the  foldiers  of  Germanni- 
cus  had  been  wrecked  on  their  coaft,  they  not  only  received 
them  kindly,  but  fent  them  back  to  him  fafely.  Thus  thefe  wife 
emperors  maintained  the  reputation  of  the  Roman  power,  with- 
out running  any  further  hazards  againft  a  people  martial  in  their 
dlfpofitions,  unenervated  by  luxury,  tenacious  of  liberty,  and 
yet  ufeful  as  allies". 

The  felicity  of  this  country  was  then,  as  indeed  it  generally 
is,  owing  to  the  v/ifdom,  courage,  and  public  fpirit  of  its  prince. 
The  name  of  this  excellent  monarch  was  Cunobeline,  v.'ho 
feigned  many  years,  and  with  great  x'eputation  j  but  in  the  lat^- 

°  Sulin.  PoIylilf>.  cap.  54.  P  Se'den.  Mare  Clau'um,  p.  1488.  int.  oper. 
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tcr  part  of  his  life,  there  fell  out  a  misfortune  in  his  family, 
which  proved  fatal  to  his  fubje(Sls.  One  of  his  fons,  whom  the 
Latin  writers  call  Adminius,  behaved  fo  ill,  that  his  father  was 
obliged  to  banifli  him  j  and  he,  like  an  abandoned  traitor,  re- 
paired to  Caligula,  who  had  fucceeded  Tiberius  in  the  empire, 
and  excited  him  to  invade  his  country  in  his  worthlefs  quarrel  '*. 
Nothing  could  be  more  welcome  to  that  vain,  and  yet  pufillani- 
mous  prince,  than  this  application;  he,  thereferc,  made  fuch 
preparations,  as  if  he  really  intended  to  fubdue  the  whole 
ifland  ".  But  weighing  very  maturely  the  danger  of  fuch  an 
enterprize,  refolved  to  content  himfelf  with  an  imaginary  con- 
queft.  He  fent  the  letters  of  Adminius  to  the  Roman  fenate, 
as  teftimonies  of  the  fubmiflion  of  the  Britons ;  be  built  a  migh- 
ty watch-tower  upon  the  coaft  fronting  Norfolk,  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  pretended  fubjugation  of  thd  Britons,  which,  in 
after  times,  ferved  for  a  kind  of  Pharos,  and  was  called  in  the 
language  of  the  natives  Brlttenhius^  i.  e.  Domiis.  Britamnca^  the 
Britifh  houfe  ;  and,  to  complete  all,  he  drew  down  his  army  to 
the  fea-fl-iore,  and  having  difpofed  them  in  battalia,  he  then 
commanded  them  to  fill  their  helmets  with  cockle  and  other 
fliells,  calling  them  the  fpoils  of  the  ocean,  due  to  the  capito], 
and  to  the  palace  y  ;  which  zOi  of  his,  though  itfufficiently  fpoke 
his  vanity,  yet  it  farther  demonftrates,  that  the  dominion  of 
Britain  and  the  empire  of  the  ocean  were  held  to  be  the  fame 
thing:  and  the  greater  Caligula's  folly  was,  in  thus  arrogating 
to  himfelf  a  victory  he  had  never  acquired,  the  more  glorious 
we  muft  imagine  that  conquefl  v/ould  have  been,  the  very  no- 
tion of  which  made  him  fo  vain.  Cunobeline  did  not  long  out- 
Jive  this  emperor;  yet  he  was  fo  happy  as  to  die  before  the  R.(J- 
mans  fet  foot  as  enemies  again  in  Britain. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  whom  the  Britilh  writers  ftyie 
Gwyder  ■«,  a  brave  and  generous  prince,  of  whom  the  Latin 
hiftorians  fay  nothing;  becnufe  the  Romans  reaped  no  great  ho^ 
nour  by  their  wars  againft  him.  He,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign,  refufed  to  pay  them  tribute,  on  account  that  fome  fu- 
gitives, who  fled  to  tlie  Romans,  kad  not  been  delivered  up ; 
which  Ihews  that  the  Britons  were  incapable  of  tamely  bearing 

w  Vit.  Hid.  lib.  iv.  Hift,  Btitan.  lib.  iv.  cap.  1.  x  a.  D.  41.         V  Vir. 
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injuries,  even  from  the  lords  of  the  world.  Among  thefe  fu-« 
gitives  was  one  Bericus,  a  man  of  parts,  but  a  traitor ;  he  en^ 
couraged  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  think  of  invading  and  fub- 
duing  Britain  *.  Accordingly  he  fent  over  his  lieutenants,  who 
began  and  profecuted  the  war  with  fuccefs,  and  afterwards  crof- 
iing  the  fea  himfelf,  fubdued  a  great  part  of  South  Britain  •>, 
through  the  valour  of  his  legions,  and  the  inteftlne  divifions  of 
the  Britons,  who,  bad  they  been  united,  would  undoubtedly 
have  compelled  him  to  quit  the  illand*^.  For  this  conqueft  the 
emperor  triumphed,  and  his  lieutenant  A.  Plautius  was  allowed 
an  ovation.  On  account  of  this  vi£lory  he  was  complimented, 
by  the  poets  of  his  time,  as  the  conqueror  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  fovereign  of  the  fea.  Suetonius'' tells  us,  that  among  the 
fpoils  of  his  enemies,  he  placed  a  naval  crown  by  the  civic,  in 
teftimony  of  his  having  vanquiflaed  the  ocean  ;  and  Seneca  the 
tragedian  celebrates  this  victory  in  the  following  lines  ^;  which 
at  once  exprefs  how  high  an  idea  was  then  entertained  of  fo  ex-? 
traordinary  a  difcovery,  and  how  much  glory  was  fuppofed  tQ 
arife  frorn  this  maritime  victory. 

Enf  qui  Britannis  primus  impofuit  JM^um, 
Jgnoia  tantis  chjjibus  texit  frda. 

By  him  firfl;  vanqulfh'd,  were  the  Britons  fliown. 
And  Roman  laavies  f^il'd  thro'  fcas  unknowrt. 

Yet  we  muft  not  fuppofe,  notwlthftanding  thefe  pompous 
piarks  of  conqueft,  that  the  Britons  were  abfolutely  fubdued  : 
the  contrary  of  this  appears  plainly  from  the  BritKh  liillories; 
and  not  obfcurely  even  from  the  Roman  writers.  Arviragus,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  youngeft  fon  of  Cunobelinc,  inherit- 
ed the  virtues,  as  v^ell  as  the  dominions  of  his  father,  and  af-r 
ter  long  haraffing  the  Romans  as  an  enemy,  confented  at  laft, 
upon  honourable  terms,  to  become  their  friend.  That  this  mar- 
tial monarch  had  rendered  himfelf  exceedingly  formidable  to 
Rome,  might,  if  all  other  proofs  of  it  were  loft,  be  deduced 
irpm  the  following  paflage  in  Juvenal,  where,  bitterly  inveigh' 


»  Matt.  WcOm.  ad  A.  D-  44.         ^  A.  D.  45.         c  pio.  Hlfl.  lib,  Ix.  Suslon. 
sJB  Cliud.  cap,  17.  d  Xp,  vit.  Claud,  cap,  17.  «  jn  Giflavia. 
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ing  againft  the  gluttony  of  Domitian,  he  introduces  one  pr»» 
didling,  from  the  taking  of  an  overgrown  turbot  f ; 

Regem  aliqueni  capies,  ant  de  temone  Britanno 
Excidit  Arviragiis. — 

Some  king  you'll  take,  or  from  the  Britifli  throne 
Shall  proud  Arviragus  come  tumbling  down. 

The  irony  of  this  palTage  could  not  have  been  {harp  or  cutting, 
if  this  Britilli  king  had  not  been  a  very  potent  prince,  and  one 
whofe  reputation  was  at  once  thoroughly  eftabliflaed,  and  uni- 
verfally  known. 

Thus  are  we  imperceptibly  fallen  as  low  as  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian •,  yet  fome  paiTages  there  are  remarkable  enough  to  oblige 
Us  to  return  to  the  mention  of  thofe  i-eigns,  which  intervene 
between  his  and  that  of  Claudius.  The  glorious  enterprize  of 
Boadicea,  who,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  attempted  and  almofl 
atchieved  the  driving  the  Romans  entirely  out  of  Britain,  having 
ho  relation  to  maritime  affairs,  falls  not  within  my  province. 
Under  the  reign  of  Vefpalian,  who  had  himfelf  commanded 
with  great  reputation  in  this  ifland^  Julius  Agricola  was  fent 
to  prefide  here  ^.  He  was  a  wife  governor,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
cellent officer,  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  beginning  of  his  admi- 
hiftration,  by  the  reduction  of  Mona,  or  Anglefey '^  with  the 
Jiffiftance,  however,  of  Britifli  troops,  who  palTed  the  narrow 
arm  of  the  fea,  which  divides  that  ifland  from  Britain,  on 
horfeback,  and  thereby  furprifed  the  inhabitants,  fb  that  they 
Were  vanquiflied,  as  much  at  lead  by  fear  as  by  force.  Undei" 
the  reign  of  Titus,  Agricola  proje£led  a  noble  fcheme ;  that  of 
fixing  and  fecuring  the  bounds  of  the  Romati  empire  in  Britain, 
fo  as  to  defend  its  fubjecls  from  the  inroad  of  the  barbarous 
nations  inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  the  ifland"^.  I  fpeakthis 
in  conformity  to  the  language  of  the  authors  from  whofe  rela- 
tions I  write,  and  not  with  any  intention  of  blemifliing  the  re» 
putation  of  thofe  gallant  people,  who  fo  worthily  defended 
their  liberty  againft  the  Romans.  In  the  profecution  of  this  de- 
fign,  Agricola  advanced  farther  north  than  any  of  his  prede- 

f  Sat.  iv.  Hift.  Britan.  lib.  iv.  cap.  14.  Vit.  Hift.  lib.  iv.  See  alfj  Lewis's 
Britifli  biOory,  and  Cooper's  chronicle,  fol.  95.  i  Tacit,  in  Agric.  ^  A.  G. 
7»,  i  Idem,  ibid.     Yit.  Hif}.  lib.  i\'.  k  7'acic.  in  Agric. 
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ceflbrs  had  hitherto  done  • ;  and  obferving  that  two  eftuariec, 
or  intruding  arms  of  the  fea,  alnioft  cut  in  funder  one  part  of 
the  ifland  from  the  other,  he  refolved  to  fortify  this  ifthmus, 
and  thereby  fliut  out  the  Scots  and  Pi6ls,  which  he  according- 
ly performed  "\  In  Latin  authors  thefe  arms  of  the  fea  are 
called  Ghtn  and  Bodotriaj  which  mod  of  our  writers  render 
the  friths  of  Dunbritton  and  Edinburgh  ;  but  they  are  with 
greater  propriety  (lyled  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  of  Forth. 

Having  thus  fecured  the  Roman  province  from  all  danger, 
he  began  to  make  the  neceflary  difpofitions  for  invading  Ireland, 
as  well  as  for  examining  and  fubduing  the  remaining  part  of 
Britain.  With  this  view  he  fitted  out  a  confiderable  fleet,  and 
ordered  it  to  fail  northwards,  looking  into  all  the  creeks  and 
bays,  in  order  to  gain  an  exaft  knowledge  of  the  coaft,  while 
liimfelf  and  the  army  marched  forward  by  land  :  this  exceeding- 
ly alarmed  the  northern  nations,  who,  as  the  Roman  writers 
cbferve,  gave  all  for  loft,  now  the  fecrets  of  their  fea  were  difl 
covered.  The  Caledonians  defended  themfelves  with  great  ob- 
ftinacy  againft  Agricola,  but  with  indifferent  fuccefs  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  were  terribly  haraffed  by  the  fleet,  which  put 
now  into  one  port,  then  into  another,  and  at  length  furrounded 
the  ifland,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Roman  authors",  fubdu- 
ed  the  Orchades,  or  iflands  of  Orkney  °.  However,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  after  having  completed  their  defign,  this  navy  return- 
ed to  the  Portus  Trutulenfis,  or,  as  it  ought  rather  to  be  read, 
Rutupenfls,  vi'hich  is  conceived  to  be  Richborough  near  Sand- 
wich. This  expedition  gained  great  honour  to  Julius  Agricola, 
and  was  looked  upon,  in  thofe  days,  as  a  moft  heroic  adi  ;  the 
boundaries  of  Britain  being  efteemed,  by  the  Romans,  the 
very  utmoft  limits  of  the  world,  as  appears  plainly  from  the 
accounts  we  have  in  Tacitus  :  and  if  any  doubts  remain  as  to 
his  impartiality,  flnce  Agricola  was  his  near  relation,  we  may 
put  the  fadt  out  of  difpute,  by  citing  what  Juvenal  fays  on  the 
fame  topic  ^. 

• Anna  quidem  ultra 

h'lttoi'n  Juverna promovimuSy  et  mado  captas 

OrcadaSy  ac  mm'una  contentos  nocle  Brkannos. 

»  A.  D.  8s.  «"  Idem,  ibid.  ^  Idem,  ibid.  o  A.  D.  72. 
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Vv^e  fame  beyond  Juverna  "*  have  purfu'd. 
And  ev'n  the  diftant  Orkneys  have  fubdu'dj 
Our  forces  now  remotefl  Britons  fright. 
In  northern  climes  content  with  little  night. 

'Hiftory  informs  us,  that  this  expedition  of  Agriccla  was  ia 
the  fummer,  which  accounts  for  the  lall  line,  lince  in  that  fea- 
fon  the  Romans  certainly  found  the  days  very  long  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  ifle  ;  whence  they  concluded  that  the  inhabi- 
tants were  content  whh  a  flender  proportion  of  rcil:  which 
feems  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  their  being  fatisfied  with  a 
lliort  night.  The  tyrant  Domitian  taking  umbrage  at  the  "reat 
exploits  of  this  excellent  perfon,  recalled  him  to  Rome,  and 
there  removed  him  by  poifon^ 

Under  the  reigns  of  the  fucceeding  emperors,  Nerva  and 
Trajan,  there  happened  little  of  confequence  in  this  illand  5  but 
the  emperor  Adrian,  who  fucceeded  Trajan,  underftanding  that 
the  northern  nations  made  frequent  incurfions  into  the  Roman 
province,  came  over  hither  ;  and,  after  gaining  frequent  advan- 
tages over  them,  he  refolved  to  take  the  fame  method  which 
Agricola  had  formerly  done  of  bounding  the  frontier  province 
by  a  wall,  or  military  entrenchment ;  which  he  accordingly  caft 
up,  and,  as  the  manner  of  thofe  times  was,  ftrongly  fortihed*. 
This  wail  is  faid  to  have  extended  about  eighty  Italian  miles, 
from  Eden  in  Cumberland  to  Tyne  in  Northumberland ;  though 
others  fay,  it  was  from  Gabrofentum,  now  Gatefliead,  or 
Gatefliend,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Durham  to  Carlifle,  thereby 
abandoning  a  tracl  of  country,  feventy  miles  long  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  broad,  to  the  Scots  and  Pi£ls  ;  yet  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  caufed  a  new  coin  to  be  ftruck,  whereon  he  is 
ftyled  the  Reftorer  of  Britain"^.  In  the  reign  of  AntoniusPius, 
one  LoUius  Urbicus  a£led  as  his  lieutenant  in  Britain,  who  was 
Tery  fuccefsful  in  his  wars  againft  the  northern  nations  ",  and 
who,  having  driven  them  beyond  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth, 
re-edified  Agricola's  wall,  and  reftored  the  Roman  province  to 
its  full  extent  =*.  About  this  time  Sejus  Saturninus  was  archi- 
giibernus  of  the  Roman  fleet  here >';  but  whether  we  are  to  un- 

t  Ireland.  r  Tacit,  in  vit.   Agile.         *  A.  D.  11?.       t  Dio  hift.  lib.  Ixix. 

Spartian  in  vit.  Adrian  c^p.  ii.  Bed.  lib.  i.  cap.  5.         "  Jul.  Capilolin.  in  vji.  An- 
ton^        ^  A.  D,  r4z.        y  Pindcil.  ;ib.  x..vi.  tit.  ad.  .rcnatufconfult.  Trebeiiian. 
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derftand  thereby,  that  he  was  admiral,  or  arch-pilot,  is  doubt* 
ful.  In  fucceeding  times,  the  Scots  and  Pi£ls  recovered  the 
country  they  had  loft,  arid  gained  fo  many  advantages  over  the 
Romans,  that  the  Emperor  Severus  came  hither  in  perfon,  and 
with  infinite  difficulty,  repulfcd  thefe  invaders  ^,  loling  no  lefs 
than  fifty  thoufand  men  in  the  war ;  and  at  lafl:  was  content  to 
re-edify  Adrian's  wall,  which  he  fortified  v/ith  ftrong  towers  ot 
bulwarks,  afluming  thereupon  the  furname  of  Britannicus  Maxi* 
mus*.  He  died  at  York,  and,  his  body  being  burnt  at  Ack- 
ham,  there  is  ftill  to  be  feen  a  great  mount  of  earth  raifed  upon 
that  occafion,  and  called  by  the  inhabitants  Sever's  hill^. 

In  the  fucceeding  difti-a£lions  of  the  Roman  empire,  Britain, 
like  the  reft  of  its  provinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  various  maf*- 
ters,  llyled,  by  their  adherents,  emperors,  and  by  the  reft  of 
the  world,  tyrants.  Amongft  thefe,  there  is  one  vvdio  deferves 
to  be  remembered  in  this  hiftory ;  fince,  how  bad  foever  his 
title  might  be,  he  made  a  good  prince  to  the  Britons,  and> 
which  is  ftill  more  to  our  purpofe,  carried  the  maritime  powef 
of  this  country  fo  high,  as  not  only  to  vindicate  his  ov^n  inde* 
pendency,  but  alfo  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  whole  Roman  em* 
pire  :  it  is  true,  many  hiftorlans  treat  him  as  an  ufurper,  a  thing 
that  appears  to  be  a  little  hard  ;  fince  thofe  they  ftyle  emperors 
had  no  other  title  than  what  they  derived  from  fighting  on  land, 
whicli  feems  to  afford  him  fome ,  colour  of  right,  in  virtue  of 
his  pov/er  by  fea.  But,  be  that  as  it  v/ill,  his  hiftory  is  fufiicient 
to  ihew,  that  the  Britons  in  the  Roman  provinces  were,  at  this 
time,  remarkable  for  their  fkill  in  naval  affairs,  and  were  able 
to  equip  fuch  fleets  as  made  them  terrible  to  their  neighbours. 

Dioclefian  and  Maximian  having  fhared  the  empire  between 
them,  the  latter,  who  poffefifed  the  weficrn  parts,  finding  the 
coafts  much  harafi^ed  by  pirates  of  feveral  nations,  but  chiefly 
Saxons  and  Franks,  made  choice  of  one  Caius  Caraufius<=,  a 
man  of  knovi'n  valour,  to  command  the  Roman  fleet  for  fcour- 
ing  the  feas.  Moft  writers  fay,  that  this  man  was  a  Menapian 
by  birth,  and  of  yerj  mean  defcenf*:  certain  Scottiih  authors 

^'   A.  D.  no.  '   Herod.  lib.  iii.  Spartian.  in  Severo.  Dio.  hiftor.  lib. 

Ixxvi,  b  Vit.  hid.  lib.  v.  Orof.  lib.  vii.  cap.  i6.     Entrop.  lib.  viii.  Bed. 

lib.  V.   cap.    s-    Langhorn's   introdu(nion   to   the   Hiltory  of  Eagiand,  p.   113. 
<^  A.  D.  188.  d  Nenniiis  apud  Camden,  in  Rom.  Britan.  Aiirel.  Viftor. 
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claim  him  for  their  countryman  ',  and  with  great  appearance  of 
truth.  This  charge  he  executed  with  equal  courage  and  con- 
du6t ;  but,  as  the  Roman  hiftorians  alledge,  not  fo  honourably 
lis  he  ought :  yet,  if  we  confider  his  future  adlions,  and  that 
thefe  writers  were  the  creatures  of  thofe  emperors  againft  whom 
he  fought,  we  may  fafely  doubt,  whether  the  chara6ler  they 
give  Caraufius  ought  to  prejudice  him  in  cur  opinions.  They  tell 
■us,  that,  inftead  of  chaftiiing  the  pirates  as  his  duty  direfted,  he 
too  frequently  admitted  them  to  compofition,  and,  finding  this 
policy  difcovered,  he  had  recourfe  to  another,  neglecting  to  take 
them,  till  they  had  enriched  themfelves  by  a  multitude  of  prizes, 
and  then  fcizing  them  with  their  ill-got  wealth,  applied  it  to  his 
own  ufe.  Maximian,  informed  of  thefe  pra^lices,  conceived  a 
fufpicion  of  his  intending  to  fet  up  for  himfclf;  which  fcheme, 
if  this  officer  really  had  in  his  head,  he  furthered  bv  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  it.  The  method  he  took,  was,  by  commiflioning 
a  perfon  to  afTafTmate  Caraufuis  :  which  failing,  this  cunning: 
commander  improved  to  his  advantage  ;  for,  crofling  with  a 
(Irong  fquadron  of  fhips  over  into  Britain,  he  there  perfuaded  a 
great  part  of  the  Roman  army,  and  the  Britons  in  general,  to 
embrace  his  party,  and  fo  afiumingtbe  purple  robe,  he  declared 
himfelf  emperor,  and  maintained  that  dignity  againft  all  the 
power  with  which  his  rivals  could  oppofe  him.  Befides  this 
idand,  he  held  the  port  of  Gefforiacum,  now  Bulloigne  in 
France,  and  the  adjacent  coaft,  whence  he  fo  haraflcd  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  by  his  fleets,  that,  however  averfe  Maximian 
might  be  to  fuch  a  partner,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  pur., 
chafe  peace,  by  owning  this  man  for  emperor  in  Britain ;  and 
there  are  ftill  extant  fome  of  his  coins,  having  on  one  fide  his 
head,  v/ith  this  infcription,  imp.  carausius,  p.  f.  aug.  On 
the  rcvcrfe,  the  portraitures  of  two  emperors  joining  hands,  al- 
luding to  this  agreement  with  Maximian.  This  coin  is  of  fdvcr, 
and  found  no  v.'here  but  in  Britain  f. 

However  he  acquired  the  empire,  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed, 
that  he  held  it  very  worthily  ;  for  he  governed  the  Britons  with 
great  juftice  and  e<]uity,  maintained  the  dominion  of  the  fea 
againft  all  competitors  with  much  refolution  j  and,  when  the  nor- 

«  Fordun.  Scotichronicon.  lib.  ii.  cap.  38.  Sec  Dr.  Stukelcy's  medaiiic  hiftory 
of  Caraufius.  f  Eutrop.  lib,  ix.     Bed.  hifl.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.     Aiircl.  Viaor. 

ia  Cslaiib.     Speed's  chronicle,  p.  154. 
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thern  nations,  that  is  to  fi^y,  the  Scots  and  Pi(^s,  began  to  vex 
his  fubjefts  with  incurfions,  he  made  war  upon  them,  and,  hav- 
ing beat  them  in  many  engagements,  he  recovered  all  that  the 
Romans  had  ever  held  in  Britain,  and,  as  fome  fay,  ere<5led,  as 
a  mark  of  his  conqueft,  that  celebrated  monument  of  antiquity, 
called  Arthur's  Oven  ;  though  others  affirm  this  to  be  a  temple 
of  the  god  Terminus,  and  ere£led  by  another  hand.  When  he 
had  thus  fignalized  his  courage  and  condudl  at  their  expence,  he 
mad§  peace  with  thefe  nations,  wifely  forefeeing  that  he  fliould, 
fome  time  or  other,  ftand  in  need  of  their  affiftance  againft  the 
Roman  emperors,  who  he  knew  waited  only  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  difclofing  their  hatred  againft  hims.  He  took 
care  likewife  by  all  means  poffible  to  increafe  his  fleet ;  and, 
•which  fliews  him  to  be  a  very  politic  prince,  he  negociated  a 
treaty  with  the  Franks,  and  other  nations,  who  were  feated  on 
the  Thraclan  Bofphorus,  and  who  were  become  famous  for  theii* 
power  at  feaj  whereby  it  was  ftipulated,  that  they  fliould  fend 
a  ftrong  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  which,  pafhng  through 
the  ftreights  of  Gibraltar,  fhould  join  his  navy  in  the  Britifli  feas, 
and  a61:  in  conjunclion  againft  the  Romans.  This,  certainly,  is 
a  tranfa^Slion  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  our  naval  hiftory,  un- 
iefs  we  have  fo  far  loft  the  fpirit  of  our  anceftors,  as  to  be  proud 
rather  of  being  flaves  to  Rome,  than  of  contefting  the  fovereign- 
ty  of  the  fea  with  that  haughty  people. 

The  Romans,  juftly  alarmed  at  fo  formidable  a  confederacy, 
xvhich  in  an  inftant  deprived  them  of  any  fafe  pafTage  by  fen,  be- 
gan to  provide  for  putting  a  fpeedy  end  to  this  war.  In  order  to 
this,  Conftantius  and  Maximian  both  applied  themfelves  to  rai- 
iing  forces  by  fea  and  land.  The  former  undertook  to  march 
with  an  army  into  the  territory  pofTeffed  by  the  enemy  in  Gaul; 
ivhile  the  latter,  from  the  naval  magazines  on  the  R.hine,  fitted 
out  a  fleet  of  a  thoufand  fail.  While  this  was  doing,  Conftan- 
tius befieged  Caraulius  in  Bulloigne,  v/ho,  having  the  fea  open> 
id'efended  himfelf  without  much  trouble,  and  thereby  convinced 
his  enemies,  that,  while  he  held  this  advantage,  their,  ficge 
would  be  to  little  purpofe ;  but  Conftantius  having  found  a  way 
to  block  up  the  port  by  a  work  of  a  new  contrivance,  Caraulius 

S  Hift.  Brit.  lib.  v.  cap.  3.     Vit,  hlH,  lib.  v.     Fordiin.  Scotichronicon,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  37,  38,  3p.     Bed.  lib.  i.  cap.  G, 

had 
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had  no  means  of  fafety  left  but  breaking  through  the  Roman 
camp,  with  a  few  gallant  followers.     This  he  performed  in  a 
dark  night  •,  and,  embarking  in  a  fmall  fi^ip,  crolled  over  to  Bri- 
tain, where  he  had  a  ftrong  fleet  and  a  powerful  army.     He 
quickly  repented  of  this  wrong  ftep,  when  he  was  informed,  that 
the  very  night  after  his  departure,  the  fea  had  carried  away  all 
the  works  of  the  Romans,  and  left  the  port  open.     The  next 
thing  Conftantius  did,  was  to  draw  together  all  the  fhips  that 
could  be  had  from  every  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and  having  fta- 
tioned  ftrong  fquadrons  on  the  coaft  of  Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul, 
to  prevent  Caraufius  from  joining  his  confederates,  he  failed  in 
perfon  with  tjhe  reft  of  his  fleet  through  the  ftreights  of  Gibral- 
tar, to  meet  the  Franks,  whom  he  defeated  fo  abfolutely,  and 
purfued  his  victory  fo  clofely,  that  there  was  not  a  man  of  them 
left**.     In  the  interim  Caraufius  employed  his  time  in  preparina 
the  beft  he  could  for  the  defence  of  Britain ;  but  one  Alleilus, 
a  confiderable  officer  in  his  fervice,  and  whom  he  had  always 
treated  as  an  intimate  friend,  fuppoflng  that  his  death  would  put 
him  in  pofleffion  of  all  his  power,  treacheroufly  murdered  him, 
when  he  had  reigned  feven  years,  and  then  aflumed  the  purple-. 
This  Alle<5lus  was  far  from  having  either  the  capacity  or  the 
fortune  of  his  predeceflbr,  though  all  our  hiftorians  agree,  that 
he  kept  his  dominions  and  his  forces.     He  was  for  fome  time- 
fuperior  in  power  at  fea;  but  he  employed  that  fuperiority  rather 
as  a  pirate  than  as  a  prince,  fending  out  his  fquadrons  to  fpoil 
the  adjacent  coafts  of  Gaul,  and  to  interrupt  .the  trade  of  all  the 
jRoman  provinces*    Conftantius  faw  this  with  impatience,  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  took  all  the  neceflary  precautions  for  putting  an 
end  to  it.     At  length  he  found  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  fight 
Alleftus  by  fea,  and,  with  this  view,  failed  from  the  coaft  of 
Gaul  towards  that  of  Britain.     Alle£l:us,  with  a  navy  no  way 
inferior  to  his,  lay  then  at  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  whence,  on  the 
firft  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  the  Roman  fleet,  he  ftood  to 
fea,  in  order  to  intercept  it ;  but  it  fo  happened,  that  Conftan- 
tius, by  means  of  a  fog,  pafled  him,  and  landed  fafely  in  Bri- 
tain J  which  he  had  no  fooner  done,  than,  from  a  foreflght  that 


1>  Eutrop.  lib,  IX,  Bed.  lib,  i.  cap.  6.  Orof,  lib.  vii.  cap.  a  j.  Paul.  Diac.  lib.  x. 
'ap.  41.  Aurel.  ViCt.  cap.  39.  Fordiin.  Scotichronicon,  lib.  xi.  c?p.  4a. 
•  A.  D.  194. 
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the  Britilli  fleet  would  infallibly  beat  his  in  a  fair  fea-fight,  he 
caufed  his  iliips  to  be  fet  on  fire  that  his  foldiers  might  have  no 
hopes  of  efcaping  but  by  beating  their  enemies.  Alle6lus 
quickly  returned  to  Britain,  and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
fmall  body  of  troops ;  but  perceiving  that  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple were  entirely  alienated  from  him,,  and  that  he  w^as  thereby 
become  inferior  on  land  to  thofe  over  vi^hom  he  had  a  fuperio- 
rity  at  lea,  he  grew  in  a  manner  diftra£led  j  and,  engaging  raflily 
with  Aklcpiodotus,  who  commanded  a  party  of  Roman  troops, 
his  forces  were  routed,  and  himfelf  having  thrown  away  his 
purple  robe,  after  a  defperate  defence,  was  flain  ^.  He  held  the 
empire,  or  rather  bore  tlie  title  of  emperor,  about  three  years; 
and  there  is  yet  extant  a  gold  coin  of  his  with  this  infcription, 
IMP.  G.  ALECTus,  P.  F-  AUG.  On  the  reverfe,  salus  aug'. 
He  feems  to  have  loft  himfelf  by  his  raflmefs  ;  for  he  certainly 
fought  before  the  main  body  of  the  troops  qame  up.  Thefe  con- 
lifted  of  foreigners  of  all  nations,  drawn  to  his  fervice  from  the 
hopes  of  pay,  and  who,  as  foon  a&  they  knew  of  his  misfortunCj^ 
refolved  to  fatisfy  their  expectations  by  plundering  thofe  they 
came  to  preferve.  With  this  view  they  polTelTed  themfelvesof 
London ;  but,  as  they  entered  the  city,  a  new  mifchance  befel 
them.  Part  of  the  Roman  army,  fevered  from  the  grand  fleet 
at  fea  by  the  mift  before-mentioned,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  entered  the  city  immediately  after  them.  Upon 
this  an  engagement  enfued,.  wherein  the  foreigners  were  defeat- 
ed, and  cut  to  pieces;  their  commander,  whofe  name  was  Cal- 
lus, endeavouring  to  fave  hianfelf  by  flight,  was  puftied  into,  and 
drowned  in  a  little  brook,  called  from  thence,  in  the  Britilli 
tongue,  Nant-Gall,  and  by  the  Saxons,.  Walbrook". 

In  fucceeding  times,  when  the  government  of  the  Roman 
empire  came  to  be  better  fettled,  proper  ofRcers  were  ap- 
pointed for  maintaining  both  civil  and  military  government  in 
Britain;  but,  above  all,  due  care  was  taken  of  naval  affairs, 
and  garrifons  were  placed  in  various  ports,  and  particularly  at 
thofe  which  follow,  viz,  Othona,  which  Camden  took  to  be 
Haflings  in  Suilex ;  Dubris,  whieh  certainly  was  Dover ;  Lem- 

k  A.  D.  196.  I  Anrcl.  Viftor.  in  Cacfarib.  Eutiop.  iibi.  fupra.  Fumen. 

Paneg.  Conftant.  CaefaV  Speed's  chronicle,  p.  155.  Lewis's  hiflory  of  Britain, 
p.  izo.  m  HiiK  Biitan.  lib,  v.  cap.  W.   Vit.  H\(i.  lib.  v.    Camden.  Defcript. 

Britan.'in  TriTObant.  Speed's  Chronicle,  p.  155.  Lewis's  Hiftory  of  Britaii), 
p.  i;;o. 
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manis,  which  was  either  Hythe  in  Kent,  or  fome  place  near  it, 
perhaps  Lime- hill ;  Branodunum,  Branchefter  in  Norfolk,  not 
far  from  the  wafliesj  Gariannonum,  Yarmouth  ;  Regulbium, 
Reculver  in  Kent ;  Rittupis  or  Rittupx,  Richborough  near  Sand- 
wich ;  Anderia,  Newenden  in  Kent ;  and  the  port  of  the  Adur- 
ni,  now  Alkrington  or  Ederington,  near  Shoreham  in  Suflex". 
Conftantine  the  Great,  as  he  was  born  in  this  ifland,  fo  he 
was  extremely  careful  of  its  concerns  ".  On  his  death,  and  the 
divifion  of  the  empire  among  his  fons,  it  fell  to  the  ftiare  of 
Conftantine  the  eldeft.  After  his  murder,  his  your>ger  brothers^ 
Conftantius  and  Confi:ans,  were  both  here,  and  Gratianus  wa9 
by  them  made  general  of  Britain  ^.  The  emperor  Julian  fent 
over  Lupicinus  to  reprefs  the  Scots,  in  which  he  was  very  fuc- 
cefsful''.  Under  the  emperors  Valentinianus  and  Valens,  Theo- 
dofius  performed  great  things  in  this  ifland,  and,  having  reco- 
vered the  country  between  the  two  walls,  he  erected  it  into  a 
province  by  itfeif,  and  called  it  Valentia^  After  this,  Maximus 
was  general  of  the  Roman  forces  in  this  ifland,  who,  having 
vanquifhed  the  Scots  and  Pi(Sls,  was  declared  emperor  by  his  ar- 
myS  He,  carrying  on  great  wars,  on  the  continent,  tranfport- 
ed  thither  the  flower  of  the  Britifli  j'outh,  which  was  one  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  the  misfortune  that  befel  his  country;  for  after  .a 
reign  of  lix  years,  he  was  vanquifhed,  and  put  to  death  in  Ita- 
ly ;  and  fo  Britain  returned  to  the  obedience  of  the  Pxoman  em- 
perors ^  The  emperor  Theodofiusfent  over  Chryfanthus,  who 
governed  here  very  worthily  all  the  time  of  his  reign".  In  the 
nonage  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  new  difturbances  were  created 
by  the  Scots  and  Picls,  which  induced  StiHco,  who  was  the 
emperor's  guardian,  to  fend  ViiElorinus  to  command  here,  who 
having  expelled  the  invaders,  re-fortified  the  wall,  and  placed  a 
legion  in  garrifon  to  defend  it ;  the  fame  worthy  perfon  took 
care  alfo  to  reftore  the  maritime  force  of  the  ifland,  whereby  lie 
fecured  it  from  the  infults  of  thofe  piratical  nations,  who  now 
began  to  infefl  the  fea.  Claudian,  in  his  panegyric  on  Stilico, 
attributes  all  this  to  him,  becaufe  done  by  his  order,  and  by  ail 

n  Selden.  Mare  Clanfiim.  llh.  ii.  cap.  6,  7.  °  Zofim.  Europ.  vit.  liift.  lib. 

v\.         P  Pitili  Diaconi  hid.  l.b.  xi.  cap.  ly.  Viftor  in  Valentin.  AmnKan.  Mar- 
cciiini  hift.  lib.  xiv.  1  Bed.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  Ammiani  Marccliini,  lib.  xx. 

»  Idem,  lib.  xxvii.  Claudian  de  bello  Getico,  &  in  laud.  Theod.if,i  «  A.  D. 

3S'.  i  Zofim.  hift.  lib,  iv.     Fordun.  Scoticiji.niiton,  iib.   ii.  cap.  42. 
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officer  afling  under  his  authority :    for  thus  he  introduQCS  the     ™ 
Jile  of  Britain  fpeaking  to  his  patron  ^,  ■ 

3fe  quoque  vicinis  pereiiatem  getttibiiSy  wquity 
Munivit  Stilico,  totam  quum  Scotus  lernen 
Jllovtti   ^  i"f{Po  fpumavtt  remige  Thetis. 
Illius  effecium  curis^  ne  hella  timerem 
8coticay  nee  PiSlum  tremerem^  ne  littore  toto. 
Profpicerem  dubiis  vtnientem  Saxona  ventis  ^. 

Me  too,  by  neighbours  when  almofl:  devour'd. 

Thou,  Stihco,  fuftain'd — tho'  Ireland  pour'd 

Her  Scots  abroad,  and  cover'd  all  the  fea 

With  hoftile  fleets. — But  now,  reftor'd  by  thee, 

Thofe  Scots,  tho'  join'd  with  Pi£ls,  I  fear  no  more. 

Nor  dread  each  changing  wind  (hould  bring  the  Saxons  o'er. 

But  when  Alarick  the  Goth  made  his  firft  irruption  into  Italy, 
Viftorinus  with  his  legion  was  recalled  out  of  Britain^  ;  and  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  falling  continually  from  bad  to  worfe,  the 
Roman  forces  he  left  behind  thought  thcmfelves  at  liberty  to 
cleft,  in  conjunftion  with  the  Britons,  a  prince  of  their  own,  or 
as  the  phrafe  was  in  thofe  times,  an  emperor.  Accordingly  they 
chofe  and  murdered  two  in  lefs  than  fix  months  ^  :  then  they  fet 
up  one  Conflantine  cnerely  for  his  name's  fake  ^,  who  in  a  (hort 
time  afpired  to  greater  things  than  the  bare  dominion  of  Britain. 
On  this  account,  he,  like  his  predeceffor  Maximus,  aflembled 
the  utmoft  force  of  the  ifland,  and  pafled  therewith  over  into 
Gaul,  where  by  the  help  of  thefe  forces  and  his  fleet,  he  per- 
formed many  great  things,  till  the  Emperor  Honorius  made  war 
againfl,  and  fubdued  him=.  The  Britons,  in  the  mean  time, 
were  brought  to  the  lafl:  extremity  by  the  Scots  and  Pifts ;  in- 
fomuch  that  the  remainder  of  the  Romans,  giving  the  country 
for  lofc,  at  leaft  for  the  prefcnt,  buried  their  treafures,  and 
tranfported  themfelves  to  other  parts''.  However,  even  after 
this,  on  their  humble  application  to  Honorius,  jEtius,  general  of 
the  forces  in  Gaul,  had  orders  to  fend  over  a  legion  j  which  he 

X  A.  D.  395.  y  Paneg.  fecund,  de  land.  Stilic.  z  Csmden  Roman. 

Btian.  GuHelm,  Malmefbur.  de  ie(\h  reg.  Angl.  lib.  i,  cap.  i.  '  Zof.  hid. 

lib.  iv.  Bed.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.     '    b  A.  D.  ^cj.  <=  Bcda.  lib.  i.  csp.  i.Zofim. 

iiV.  x'.  cap.  13.  Orof.  lib.  vii.  cap.  42,  d  Chrsn.  Saxon,  ad  ann.  ^18- 
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did,  and  repeated  the  fame  favour  fome  years  afterwards*. 
This  lalt  legion  was  commanded  by  one  Gallio,  who,  having 
repaired,  or  rather  rebuilt  the  wall  originally  raifed  by  Severiis, 
and  fortified  the  coaft  againft  the  fudden  invafions  of  the  pi- 
rates who  then  infefted  the  Britilh  feas,  plainly  told  the  people, 
that  the  affairs  of  the  empire  would  not  permit  them  to  pafs 
over  any  more,  but  that  for  the  future  they  mufl  think  of  de- 
fending themfelves  as  well  as  they  could  :  and  after  many  ex- 
hortations to  behave  with  conftancy  and  courage  in  the  caufe 
of  their  country,  he  embarked  all  the  Roman  troops  f,  and 
left  the  Britons  to  their  fortunes  s. 

Thus,  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  years,  according  to  the 
computation  of  the  learned  Selden,  or  four  hundred  and  feventy, 
as  the  Saxon  chronicle  informs  us,  after  the  firft  invafion  of  this 
ifland  by  Julius  Cxfar,  the  Romans  quitted  it,  and  all  the  rights 
they  could  pretend  to''.  For,  this  being  a  voluntary  abdication, 
nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  they  left  the  Britons  as  free  as 
they  found  them.  And  as  it  is  evident,  that  this  nation  exerci- 
fed  the  dominion  over  the  circumambient  feas  before  the  coming 
of  the  Romans,  who  likewife  contended,  that  the  pofieflion  of 
this  ifland  gave  them  a  title  to  the  like  fovereignty,  nothing  can 
be  more  apparent  than  that  it  now  reverted  to  the  Britons.  I  fay, 
nothing  can  be  more  evident,  if  we  admit  that  the  Romans  ac- 
quired any  right  by  conqucfi:  j  which  may  feem  doubtful,  fince 
they  never  fubdued  the  whole  ifland  ;  and  if  fo,  theBritifh  title 
to  this  dominion  remained  unimpeached.  We  are  next  to  in- 
quire, what  the  effcdls  were  of  this  defertlon  of  the  ifle  by  the 
Romans,  and  in  what  fituation  the  naval  affairs  of  the  Britons 
remained,  when  they  were  thus  left  to  themfelves.  A  difficult 
taflc  indeed,  confidering  the  dubious  authority  of  the  authors 
whom  we  are  to  ufe  ;  but  a  talk  neceflary  to  be  performed ; 
iince,  as  the  dominion  of  the  fea  mud  have  refted  fome  where, 
we  fhall  do  our  beft  to  fliew  it  refted  with  them. 

The  Scots  and  Pi(fls  no  fooner  underftood  that  the  Britons 
were  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  than  they  began  to  form  de~ 
I^gns  not  only  of  pillaging,  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  the  fou- 


«  Paiili  Diaconi  hifl-.  mifcel.  lib.  xiv.  f  A,  D.  430.  B  Bed.  lib.  L 

cap.  la.    Gildas  de  excid.  Britan.  Fordun.  Scotichrowicoii'',  lib.  iii.  cap.  la.    Zo- 
fito.  hift,  lib.  y'.  Chron.  Saxon,  ad  ann.  435.         ''  Mart  ClauAjm,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 
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them  part  of  the  iflanJ,  but  for  making  an  abfolute  conqueil 
thereof,  or  at  leart  of  a  good  part  of  It,  which  accordingly 
they  attempted  with  a  numerous  army,  and  with  a  great  fleet. 
The  firft  thing  they  did,  was  to  demohfli  the  wall,  that  it 
might  be  no  obftacle  to  future  incurfions  ' ;  then,  landing  their 
forces  behind  the  Britons,  they  fo  aftoniflied  them  with  num- 
bers, that  they  relinquiflied  all  thoughts  of  defence.  Thefe 
inroads  having  deftroyed  the  chief  cities,  and  interrupted  agri- 
culture, a  famine  enfued,  which,  however  grievous  to  the  Bri- 
tons in  one  refpe6l:,  was  yet  of  fervice  to  them  in  another ;  for 
it  deftroyed  multitudes  of  their  enemies,  compelled  the  reft  to 
retreat,  and  fo  gave  them  time  to  recoliedl  themfelves  ^.  The 
iflue  of  their  deliberations  was  the  fending  over  the  bifhop  of 
London  into  Armorica,  or  Brittany,  in  France,  to  demand  af- 
fiftance  of  their  brethren  fettled  there  ;  and  the  reafon  affigned 
for  tills,  in  the  Britifli  hiftory,  is  very  juft  and  reafonable  ;  for 
the  bifliop  was  charged  to  reprefent  the  chief  caufe  of  their 
weaknefs,  to  be  the  planting  of  that  country,  by  the  emperor 
Maximus,  and  the  leaving  there  the  greateft  part  of  the  BritiHi 
navy.  This  reprefentation  had  a  proper  effeet  upon  the  king  of 
Brittany  ;  who,  though  he  could  not  himfelf  pafs  over  to  the 
affiftance  of  his  countrymen,  yet  he  Tent  over  his  brother  Con- 
"ftantine,  with  a  fquadron  of  ftout  fliips,  and  two  thoufand 
men.  This  Conftantine  was  crowned  their  king  by  the  Bri- 
tons, and  by  them  furnamed  the  Deliverer,  becaufe  he  fought 
valiantly  and  fuccefsfully  againft  their  enemies,  and  ruled  wor- 
thily for  ten  years  '. 

I  know  very  well,  that  many  of  our  beft  writers  reject  this 
Conftantine,  and  would  perfuade  us,  that  there  never  was  any 
fuch  prince  ;  but  that  the  whole  is  a  fiction  of  the  author  of 
the  BrkiHi  hiftory.  This  notion,  however,  is  lb  thoroughly  re- 
futed by  a  very  learned  writer,  who  long  ftudied,  and  perfeflly 
underftood  the  Britifti  records,  that  I  cannot  conceive  any  im- 
partial critic  will  cenfure  my  following  his  opinion,  when  they 
have  carefully  perufed,  and  duly  weighed  his  reafons  ^  :  but 
what  chiefly  prevailed  upon  me  to  follow  the  Britiili  hiftory  in 

'A.  D.433.  ^  Hlft.  Britan.  lib.  yi.  cap.   3.      Vlt.  hif^.  lib.  vii.     ^lu- 

red. Bever!.  lib.  i.    Johan.  de  Fordun.  Scotichron.   lib.  iii.  cap.  11.  '  Hift. 

Brit.  lib.  vi.  cap.  4.,  5.     Vit.  hifl.  lib.  vii.     Cooper's  chronicle,  foi.   138. 
w  See  Lewis's  ancient  hift.  of  Great  B.itain    p,  i^y. 
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this  point,  is,  the  authority  of  the  Saxon  annals,  publiflied  by 
the  late  learned  bifhop  of  London.  For  thefe  annals  place  the 
retreat  of  the  Romans  in  435,  and  the  coming  of  the  Saxons 
in  443,  which  is  the  very  year  after  this  King  Conllantine 
died  ;  and  though  thefe  annals  do  not  mention  him,  yet,  as  they 
tell  us  nothing  of  what  palTed  in  that  interval,  1  can  fee  no 
caufe  why  we  ihould  not  rather  follow  the  account  given  us  by 
the  Britifh  authors  of  things  which  happened  in  this  fpace  of 
time,  than  leave  fuch  a  chafm  in  our  hiltory,  merely  becaufe 
other  authors,  who,  none  of  them,  profefs  to  write  of  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  the  Britifli  kings,  fay  nothing  of  this  prince.  Elpe- 
cially,  fince  the  Scots  hiflorians  own  him,  and  there  are  other 
convincing  proofs,  from  Britifh  records,  of  his  having  really 
reigned  here ;  though  perhaps  there  may  be  fome  error  as  to 
the  length  of  his  reign. 

At  the  time  of  his  deceafe  he  left  three  fons,  Conftans,  Au- 
rellus  Ambrofius,  and  Ucer,  furnamed  Pendragon.  Conftans^ 
the  eldeft,  was  a  very  weak  man,  and  by  his  father  deflined  to 
be  a  monk  j  the  other  two  were  children.  Vortigern,  a  Bri- 
tifli  nobleman  of  great  power,  took  Conftans  out  of  his  mo- 
naftery,  and,  to  ferve  his  own  purpofes,  made  him  king.  lie 
governed  for  a  time  in  his  name ;  and,  when  he  thought  him- 
felf  ftrong  enough  to  rule  without  him,  he  caufed  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  then  feized  the  kingdom:  the  children  of 
Conftantine  flying  to  Brittany  ".  This  Vortigern  it  was,  who, 
as  the  Saxon  authors  tell  us,  invited  their  countrymen  over  into 
Britain.  He  was,  as  all  writers  agree,  a  very  bad  prince,  who, 
by  his  tyrannical  government,  encouraged  the  Scots  and  Pids 
again  to  invade  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  fo  alienated 
the  minds  of  his  fubje£ls  from  him,  that  he  durft  not  rely  on 
their  alliftance,  even  for  the  defence  of  their  country :  this  is 
fo  rational  an  account  of  his  ftrong  inclination  to  foreigners,  for 
which  he  is  unanimoufly  upbraided  by  all  our  authentic  hifto- 
rians,  that  I  cannot  doubt  its  being  truth  <>.  The  firfi:  "Saxons 
who  arrived,  were  Horfa  and  Hengift,  two  brothers,  with  their 
followers;  by  whofe  altiftance  Vortigern  repulfed  the  Scots  and 
Pids,  and  fettled  himfelf  efleaually  in  the  kingdom.     To  fix 

DA.    D.   433.  o  Hift.  Britan.  lib.  vi.  cap.  9.     Vit.  hifl.  lib.  7.     BeJ. 

hjft.  cccl,  lib.  i.  Gildjs  de  Excidio  Bilun.  G.  Maimefo.  <Ie  "cftis  reg.  Angl. 
Ub.i. 
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them,  without  whofe  afliftance  his  fecurity  couIJ  not  continue 
liere,  he  gave  them  lands  in  Kent,  where  they  landed  ;  as  alfo 
in  the  north,  after  they  had  beaten  his  enemies.  Thefe  Saxons 
came  over  in  three  fliips  ;  but,  having  thriven  fo  well  here^ 
Hengifl,  w'^io  was  a  wife  man,  prevailed  upon  the  king,  firft 
to  give  him  leave  to  build  a  caltle,  and  then  to  bring  over  a 
frelh  fupply  of  his  countrymen,  which  he  accordingly  did,  in  a 
fquadron  of  eighteen  fliips.  With  them  came  over  Rowena^ 
the  daughter  of  Hengift,  a  very  beautiful  and  artful  woman, 
whom  Vortigern  married,  quitting,  for  her  faice,  his  former 
queen,  hy  whom  he  had  three  fons  j  and,  inviting  over,  by  her 
fuggeftions,  a  va(t  number  of  Saxons,  he  thereby  fo  irritated 
the  Britons,  that  they  refolved  to  depofe  him  j  which  accord* 
ingly  they  did,  and  fet  up  his  fon  p. 

The  name  of  this  young  prince  was  Vortimer,  a  brave  zfid 
worthy  man  ^.  He  immediately  raifed  an  army,  and,  as  fall  as 
he  could,  equipped  a  fleet,  while  his  degenerate  father  meanly 
fided  with  Grangers  againft  his  fubje£ts.  The  Brjtifh  writers 
fay,  that  Vortimer  defeated  the  Saxons  in  four  battles ;  the  firft 
on  the  river  Derwent ;  the  fecond  at  Ailesford,  in  Kent,  where 
Horfa  was  flain  j  the  third  was  on  the  fea-fliore,  on  the  lofs  of 
which  they  fled  to  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  where  they  thought  they 
ihould  have  been  fafe ;  but  Vortimer  having  now  revived 
the  fpirits  of  his  fubjecls,  and  withal  got  together  a  confider- 
able  fleet,  the  Saxons  found  themi'elves  obliged  to  try  their  for* 
tune  in  a  navat  engagement,  in  which  they  were  beaten  for  the 
fourth  time,  and  obliged  to  fly  home,  leaving  their  wives  and 
children,  behind  them  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  nor  had  they  ever 
returned  if  Vortimer  had  lived  j  but  he  was  fliortly  after  poi- 
foned,  by  the  contrivance  of  his  mother-in-law  ^  It  is  true, 
the  Saxon  chronicle  takes  no  notice  of  any  of  thefe  battles,  ex- 
cept that  of  Ailesford  j  wherein  they  fay  they  were  victorious, 
but  acknowledge  that  Horfa  was  there  killed  j  which  concef- 
llon,  with  the  circumfl;ance  of  the  Saxons  never  owning  they 
were  beat  at  all,  feems  to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  Britifli 
hiftory. 

P  Chronicon.  Saxon,  ad.  ann.  Dom,  449.     Witichin.  de  rebus  S^xon.  lib.  i.  . 
Hifl.  Brit.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10,  ii,  ti.  1  A.  D,  41J3.  r  Hift.   Brie.  lib. 

iv.  cap.  J 3,  14.    Vit.  hift.  lib,  vit. 
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After  the  death  of  Vortlmer,  the  Britons  unaccountably  in- 
vited Vortigern  again  to  the  throne.  He,  perfifting  in  his  old 
fentiments,  recalled  Hengifi:,  who  foon  brought:  over  fuch 
crowds  of  Saxons,  that  when  the  king  would  have  reftrained 
him,  it  was  not  in  his  power;  infomuch,  that  after  fome  fruit- 
lefs  flruggles,  he  at  length  lied  into  AYales,  and  left  the  bed 
part  of  the  idand  to  their  mercy  :  and  thus,  as  their  own  wri- 
ters agree,  not  more  by  their  own  valour,  than  by  the  weak- 
nefs  of  an  uxorious  king,  the  Saxons  firft  feated  themfelves  in 
Britain. 

In  this  period  of  time,  Aurellus  Ambroiius,  the  fecond  fon 
of  Conllantine  was  become  a  man ;  and  being  invited  by  the 
Britons  to  profecute  his  claim  to  the  crown,  he  got  together  a 
good  fleet,  and  embarking  thereon  ten  thoufand  men,  landed 
at  Totncfs  *.  The  firft  thing  he  did  was  to  purfue  Vortigernj 
whom  he  defeated  and  deftroyed ;  and  then  turned  his  arms 
ngainft  the  Saxons,  whom  he  defeated  alfo  in  feveral  battles  : 
and  in  one  of  them  flew  the  famous  Hengifi:,  either  in  fight, 
or,  as  the  Eritiih  hifl:ory  reports,  after  he  had  made  him  pri- 
foner  ^  It  is  true,  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  this  in  the  Saxon 
annals  j  but  then  they  fay  nothing  of  what  happened  in  that 
year  J  but  tell  us  in  the  next,  that  Eica  fucceeded  Hengifi,  which 
is  a  circumftance  very  favourable  to  the  account  which  we  have 
given  ;  fince,  as  we  before  obferved,  there  is  no  inftance  of 
their  commemorating  any  defeat,  though  in  fetting  down  their 
victories  they  are  very  exa6l.  Upon  this  vi£lory,  Aureliu? 
made  a  peace  with  the  Saxons,  and  was,  not  long  after,  at  their 
infl:igation  poifoned.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Paulus  Diaco- 
nus "  mentions  this  Britifli  king,  and  tells  us,  that  by  his  valour 
he  fupported  his  finking  country. 

Uther,  furnamed  Pendragon,  that  is,  dragon's  head,  frorn 
his  bearing  the  head  of  a  dragon  in  his  enfigns  *^,  fucceede^ 
Lis  brother,  and  carried  on  the  war  againft  the  Saxons  fuccefs- 
fuUy  fometimes,  and  at  others  vras  much  diftreflied  by  them  j 
fo  that  he  was  conftrained  to  treat  them  as  the  French  after- 
wards did  the  Normans ;  that  is,  to  yield  them  provinces,  rind 
content  himfelf  with  homage,  iiiftead  of  abfolute  fovereignty  ; 

s  A.  D.  481.  t  Hid.  Briran.   lib.  viii.  cap,  5,  S,  7.     Vit.  hift.  lib.  vii. 
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and  therefore,  under  his  rergn,  we  find  feveral  Saxon  princi- 
palities eftabliihed  in  this  ifland.  It  likewife  appears  from  the 
Saxon  annals,  that  feveral  battles  were  fonght  againft  the  Bri- 
tons In  his  reign,  though  he  is  never  mentioned ;  becaufe,  in 
thofe  annals,  they  fpeak  of  no  Britifh  princes,  except  fuch  as 
were  by  them  either  beaten  or  killed.  In  his  reign  alfo  the 
kingdom  V7as  invaded  from  Ireland ;  but  by  the  courage  of  this 
prince  the  enemy  was  repulfed,  and  the  public  tranquillity  re- 
ftored  j  to  preferve  vphich,  he  equipt  a  very  confiderable  fleet, 
nnd  this,  together  with  his  dominions,  he  left  to  his  fon  the 
famous  Arthur  -''■. 

This  prince,  whofe  glory,  like  that  of  many  other  martial 
monarchs-,  turns  more"  to  his  prejudice  than  advantage,  by  gi- 
ving an  air  of  fable  to  his  hiftory,  and  bringing  his  real  deeds 
in  queftion,  through  the  extravagant  pains  beftowed  by  thofe 
who  recorded  them  ;  this  worthy  prince,  I  fay,  atchieved  great 
things,  and  intended  greater  ">.  Our  learned  antiquary  Leland 
long  ago  vindicated  the  reputation  of  his  victories  agalnft  the 
cavils  of  the  critics  ;  who,  becaufe  they  do  not  find  things  ex- 
actly written  in  barbarous  times,  when  indeed  it  is  well  they 
were  written  at  all,  will  have  them  to  be  abfolute  fables  ;  as  if 
the  memory  of  facls  could  not  outlive  their" circumftances,  the 
contrary  of  which  every  day  demonftrates  to  be  a  truth.  My 
defign  will  not  permit  me  to  fay  more  upon  this  fubjetl ;  nor 
indeed  had  I  faid  fo  much,  if  Arthur  had  not  been  one  of  the 
nioft  eminent  of  oar  naval  heroes.  For  he,  as  the  Britifli  hif- 
tory informs  us,  which  Mr.  Selden  did  not  difdain  to  tranfcribe, 
annexed  to  his  kingdom  of  Britain  the  fix  infular  provinces,  viz, 
Ireland,  Iceland,  Gothland,  the  Orcades  or  Orkneys,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark  ^,  which  throwing  off  the  yoke  under  the 
reign  of  his  fucceiTor,  were  once  more  recovered  by  King 
Malgo,  though  held  by  the  Britons  after  that  but  for  a  little 
time. 

Thus  we  have  brought  down  the  naval  hiflory  of  this  ancient 
nation  to  the  time  of  its  declenfioni  and  their  being  compelled 
by  the  Saxons  to  retire  into  Wales,  and  the  counties  adjacent 
thereto,  where,  according  to  their  owh  hiftorians,  the  Britons 

X  Hlft.    Britan.   lib.   viii.   cap.   14.     Vit.    Hif}.  lib.    vii,  V  A.  D.  sj-'-. 

z  Ili't.  Britan,  lib,  ix.  cap.  10.     Vit.  hid,  lib.  viii. 
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for  feveral  ages  preferved  fome  maritime  ftrengtb.  If  any  one 
fhould  efteem  this  fo  much  time  thrown  away,  and  ftiould  fur- 
mife  that  it  had  been  better  we  had  begun  our  hiftory  lower, 
that  we  might  have  written  with  more  certainty;  the  anfwer  is 
ready,  and  I  hope  fatisfa61:ory.  Many  of  our  wifeft  antiquaries 
are  of  opinion,  that  we  derive  our  excellent  conftitution  from 
the  Britons,  their  laws  being  tranllated  by  the  command  of  the 
Saxon  princes,  and  iacorporated  with  their  own.  It  then  their 
conftitution  might  be  the  model  of  ours,  why  not  their  naval 
dominion  the  fource  of  ours  ?  We  are  the  defcendents  of  the 
Saxons ;  but  then  they  Avere  the  fucceffors  of  the  Britons,  and 
did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  claim  under  t^em  in  thus  re- 
fpeft.  Thus  the  glorious  King  Edward  I.  in  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  the  Pope,  in  aiTerting  his  fovereignty  over  Scotland,  derives 
it  from  the  conquefl  of  Arthur;  fo  that,  it  feems,  his  acts 
were  matter  of  record  and  hiftory  then,  though  in  the  eyes  of 
fome  they  pafs  for  fablec  now.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  if  it 
be  right  to  trace  a  title  as  high  as  pofhble,  that  is,  as  high  as 
vouchers  can  be  found  to  fupport  it ;  we  are  well  juftified  as  to 
the  pains  we  have  taken  ;  and  as  to  the  certainty  of  later  re- 
cords, as  we  ftate  them  in  their  proper  periods,  we  lofe  nothing 
by  fliewing  whence  they  are  derived. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  we  follow  fome  very 
great  authorities,  in  paying  this  refpedl  to  the  Eritilh  hiftory, 
Camden  bimfelf,  though  he  fufpe^ls  it  in  thegrofs,  yet  fupports 
many  hiftorical  paflages  in  his  great  work  of  the  defcription  of 
Britain  from  Nennius,  and  other  Britifh  writers.  The  Scottifh 
hiftorian  Buchanan,  though  he  treats  the  work  of  Geoftrey  of 
Monmouth  with  great  contempt,  yet  acknowledging  the  hiftory 
of  Arthur,  gives  more  light  into  fome  parts  of  it  than  any  other 
author.  The  profound  Selden,  who  ftudied  our  antiquities 
with  equnl  application  and  judgment,  proceeds  likev/ife  in  this 
tra£l.  To  conclude,  the  immortal  Shakefpear,  whofe  work': 
proclaim  him  as  true  a  patriot  as  he  was  a  poet,  flaevved  a  ftrong 
inclination  to  preferve  the  memory  of  our  Britifh  worthies,  by 
dedicating  to  their  honour  feveral  of  his  plays,  fuch  as,  the  tra- 
gedy of  King  Lear,  Cyrabeline,  Locrine,  ^c\  and  the  fublime 
Milton  had  thoughts  of  doing  the  fame;  though  he  fee ms  to 
♦lave  altered  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  hiftory. 

if  fo  little  certainty  occur  in  what  the  work!  has  generally 
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fefteemed  matters  of  moment,  we  may  very  well  fuppofe,  that 
there  is  lefs  ftiU  to  be  gleaned  from  ancient  writers,  within  this 
period,  in  reference  to  commerce  j  yet  fomething  there  is,  for 
what  was  there,  fave  the  thirft  of  gain,  that  could  eftablifh  a 
regular  intercourfe  between  countries  fo  diftant  as  Phosnicij^ 
$nd  the  Britifli  ifles  :  yet  fuch  a  correfpondence  there  was,  nor 
are  we  left  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  motives  upon  which  it 
Was  founded.  The  Phoenicians,  in  thofe  early  days  the  greateft 
traders  in  the  world,  vifited  thefe  iflands  for  the  fake  of  their 
tin,  which  was  excellent  in  its  kind,  and  of  which  they  had 
great  plenty,  and  for  this  reafbn  they  beftowed  upon  them  the 
name  of  Caflit'eridcs',  the  reader  will  permit  me  to  give  him 
tvvo  inftances  with  refpe6l  to  the  commercial  fpirit  of  thofe  ages^ 
which  are  equally  inftruftive  and  entertaining. 

It  v/as  in  Spain,  in  which  the  Phoenicians  had  potent  colonies 
and  fruitful  territories,  that  they  fixed  the  ftaple  of  their  trade 
with  thofe  iflands  before-mentioned,  and  fo  jealous  it  feems, 
they  were  of  haviiig  their  route  to  the  Britifii  Indies  difcovercd, 
that  a  Ihip  laden  with  tin  being  chaced  by  a  Roman  vefTel  of 
greater  force,  the  captain  and  owner,  wilfully  run  her  on  fliore, 
that  he  might  have  a  chance  for  drawing  his  eager  enemy  into, 
the  fame  misfortune,  or  at  leaft,  be  fecure  of  preventing  his 
irich  cargo  from  falling  into  his  hands,  and  thereby  tempt  the 
Jlomans  to  think  of  opening  a  paflage  to  thofe  iflands  them-i 
felves.  This  conduct  of  his  was  not  only  approved,  but  ap- 
.jplauded  by  his  countrymen,  v/ho  made  him  ample  fatisfadlion 
for  his  cargo.  We  are  indebted  for  this  intelligence  to  Strabo  •>, 
one  of  the  moft  learned  and  authentic  writers  of  antiquity.  The 
other  paflage  is  to  be  met  with  in  Solinus*^,  who  aflures  us,  that 

a  Strabo,  Gregor.  lib.  iii.  p.  147.  Thefe  ifiands  are  ftyled  Calliterides  frotn 
the  Greek  .word  nxatTtTiPai  which  fignifies  tin  ;  jufl  as  from  the  Latin  word  _/?(;;;• 
num  we  have  formed  (ianncries  to  fignify  tin  works.  In  the  like  manner  atnoi.g 
the  Indian  nation  called  the  Drangi,  there  was  a  city  named  Cafliteron  from  its 
being  a  great  mart  for  tin,  Stephanus,  tfe  whihus,  alfo  mentions  in  the  Indian 
fea  an  ifland  called  CafEtera  for  the  fame  reafon. 

b  Gcogr.  l;b,  iii,  p.  175.  Where  we  have  exprefs  mention,  that  the  Romans 
were  exceedingly  foUcitous  to  intercept  fome  of  thele  tin  fiiips. 

■^  De  Britannis,  cap.  xxv.  He  fays,  they  have  no  markets  there,  and  will  not 
deal  with  Rrangers  oiherwife  than  by  karter.  But  Stribo,  in  the  place  before 
cited,  mentions  them  as  a  fober  and  civilized  people,  who  wore  commonly  black 
iJarments,  and  particularly  an  inner  or  under  robe  reaching  down  to  their  ancies, 
^irt  under  their  brc&fts  «i:h  a  girdle,  and  walking  commonly  with  flaves  in 
ihdr  hands. 

the 
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the  Inhabitants  of  the  Caffiterides  would  not  part  with  their  va- 
luable commodities  for  money  ;  but  infifted  upon  having  goods 
for  goods ;  now  this  could  not  arife  from  a  fpirit  of  barbarity, 
for  the  ufe  of  money  was  known  to  the  Britons,  though  the 
metal  they  made  ufe  of  for  that  purpofe  was  either  copper  or 
iron,  but  flowed  from  a  fpirit  of  traffic,  and  there  is  nothing  ab- 
furd  in  fuppoilng  that  they  either  re-exported  thefe  foreign 
commodities,  or  manufactured  fome  of  them,  and  then  fold 
them  to  other  nations  «< ;  there  being  no  greater  ikill  required 
for  that,  than  for  extrading  and  refining  metals. 

The  goods  and  commodities  of  Britain  in  thefe  early  days 
were  corn,  cattle,  hides,  hounds,  pearls,  lead,  tin,  fdver,  and 
gold.  The  two  firft  metals  were  of  their  own  growth ;  but  for 
the  two  laft,  I  prefume  they  had  them  from  other  nations  in 
exchange.  In  procefs  of  time,  when,  by  their  interccurfe  with 
the  Romans,  they  were  grown  more  polite,  the  Britons  no 
doubt  extended  their  trade  5  and  though  we  have  no  authorities 
to  enable  us  to  give  a  diftindl  account  of  this  matter ;  yet  there 
is  a  paiTage  in  Tacitus,  which  proves  it  in  the  general  very 
ftrongly ;  for  he  affures  us,  that  the  people  of  Cornwal!,  by 
their  conflant  intercourfe  with  traders,  became  more  courteous 
and  civil  than  the  reft  of  their  countrymen^.  And  the  fame 
obfervation  occurs  in  another  ancient  writer  f ;  fo  that  notwith- 
flanding  the  obfcurity  in  which  this  fubjeft  is  involved,  we  have 
the  cleared  certainty,  that  our  anceftors,  even  in  the  moft  re* 
mote  ages,  knew  the  value  of  their  native  commodities,  and,  in 
confequence  of  that  knowledge,  procured  for  their  own  ufe 
thofe  of  other  nations ;  and  therefore  thefe  fa£ls,  drawn  from 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  whofe  authorities  alone  will  pafs  for 
evidence  with  the  critics,  ought  at  lead  to  have  fo  much  weight 
as  to  render  what  is  laid  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  Britilh 
hiftory  of  our  intercourfe  with  the  northern  nations,  not  either 
fo  incredible,  or  ridiculous,  as  fome  would  reprefent  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  made,  that  when  the  Romans  had 
fully  fiibdued  all  the  fouthern  part  of  this  ille,  and  had  introdu- 

d  I  might  have  cited  Strabo  alfo  in  fiipport  of  what  is  here  advanced.  He  in- 
forms us,  that  notwithflanding  all  the  precautions  taicen  by  the  Phcrnicinns,  this 
navigation  could  not  he  long  concealed  from  the  Rorrans.  Pubiiiis  CrafTus  wa$ 
the  fiirt  of  their  captains  whovifitcd  thefe  iflss,  who  found  ih<"  inhabitants  very 
much  addi£^ed  to  peace  and  commerce  hy  fea. 

«  Tacit,  in  Vit.Agric.  f   Diodor,  Sicul. 

ceil 
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red  their  cuftoms  and  manners  among  the  natives,  they  muft 
have  made  a  great  change  in  the  face  of  affairs,  by  bringing  in 
a  more  elegant  and  fumptuous  way  of  living,  which  confequent- 
ly  was  favourable  to  trade ;  and  we  have  juit  reafons  to  believe, 
caufed  abundance  of  good  towns  to  be  ere£led  in  places  held 
convenient  in  that  relpedl^.  It  is  the  conjedlure  of  a  moft 
learned  and  judicious  prelate,  that  London,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Auguftay  owed  its  rife  to  this '' ;  but  for  my  part,  I  rather 
believe,  that  it  was  a  fortrefs  and  port  too  in  the  time  of  the 
Britons,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  altered,  re-built,  and  re- 
peopled  by  the  Romans.  We  may  form  fome  judgment  as  to 
the  lize  of  towns  in  thofe  days,  by  what  feveral  hiftorians  re- 
late of  the  mifchief  done  here,  and  at  Verulam,  by  the  Britons, 
when  they  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke  under 
Queen  Boadicea.  They  then  deftroyed  both  Verulam  and  Lon- 
don, and  in  thefe  two  places  they  cut  oiJ,  as  one  hiftorian  fays, 
feventy  thoufand  ',  or,  as  another  affirms,  eiglity  thoufand  citi-» 
cens*^.  Now,  at  that  time,  it  is  agreed,  that  London  was  not 
fo  considerable  a  place  as  Verulam,  and  befides  the  Roman  ge- 
neral had  withdrawn  out  of  London  all  who  were  willing  to 
quit  the  place  ;  fo  that,  as  Tacitus  exprefsly  tells  us,  there  were 
none  left  behind,  except  fuch  as,  through  age  and  infirmities, 
tvere  unable  to  leave  it,  or  fuch  as  were  fo  taken  with  the  de- 
lights of  it,  that  even  the  approaching  danger  could  not  in- 
duce them  to  leave  it '.  If  therefore,  under  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  fuch  numbers  were  killed  in  two  places  only,  we  mufl  con- 
clude from  thence,  that  the  country,  under  the  obedience  of  the 
Romans,  was  very  populous.  Yet  in  fucceeding  times,  when 
they  were  blefTed  with  a  long  and  general  peace,  the  Roman 
dominion  much  farther  extended,  and  beyond  all  comparifon 
better  fettled,  the  fouthern  parts  of  Britain  mufl  have  attained 
to  a  far  more  flourifhing  condition. 

S  See  what  oqr  learned  Camden  fays  upon  this  riroj-(n:,  in  his  adrrirable  Bri-' 
tannii,  fpeaking  of  the  Romans  in  Britain. 

•>  Bifhop  Stiliingfleet,  in  his  difcourfe  concerning  the  antiquity  of  London,  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  his  Ecclcfiafltcal  Caler. 

j  Tacitus  in  Vit.  Agric.     See  alfo  our  excellent  countryman  Mr.  Bolton,  in 

his  moft  judicious  and  elegant  work,  entitled  Nero  Csef.r.  k  Die.  in  Xi- 

philin,  p.  1 68,     See  alfo  Eutrop.  Epitom.  hift.  Rom.  lib.  vii.  1  Ft  isobier- 

ved  by  Tacitus,  that  it  was  the  grwt  opulence  of  thefe  places  which  «xpored 
them  to  the  fury  of  the  Britons. 
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We  have  very  large,  and  very  accurate  accounts  of  the  fevc- 
ral  colonies  planted,  the  many  fortrefies  raifed,  and  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  great  roads,  which,  with  infinite  diligence,  and  no 
lefs  fiiill,  the  R.omans  caufed  to  be  railed  through  all  parts  cf 
England.  We  have  very  learned  and  very  curious  dlflertatioiTS 
upon  their  infcriptions,  coins,  and  other  antiquities,  which  have 
efcaped  the  (liarp  teeth  of  time,  and  have  been  preferved  to  our 
day  ;  all  which  plainly  fhew,  that  they  were  a  very  ingenious 
and  polite,  as  well  as  a  great,  a  wife,  and  a  brave  people "". 

But  ftill  there  feems  to  be  wanting  a  political  view  of  the  Ro- 
man government  in  Britain,  and  of  its  eiFeiSts,  towards  which, 
as  occaiion  offered,  we  have  given  fome  hints  in  this  chapter; 
but  the  thing  moll  evidently  deferves  to  be  confidered  muck 
more  at  large ;  and  if  it  was  attempted  by  any  learned  and  able 
perfon,  it  would  without  queilion  afford  both  entertainment 
and  inftrudlion. 

This  would  be  now  a  much  eafier  talk  than  in  former  times, 
when  fo  little  was  known  of  thofe  matters,  that  muft  be  previ- 
cufly  underftood,  before  any  certain  and  diftinft  notions  can  be 
formed  about  it ;  but  when  thefe  matters  are  tolerably  well  fet- 
tled, and  when  there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
tolerable  view  of  the  ftate  of  Britain,  while  it  remained  a  Ro- 
man province,  it  vrould  be  much  more  ufeful  to  endeavour  at 
collecting  a  rational  view  of  their  government,  civil  and  milita- 
ry, the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  feveral  towns  diftin- 
guifhed  into  proper  clafTes,  the  flrengih  of  their  forces  main- 
tained here  at  different  times,  the  feveral  improvements  that 
were  made  while  they  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  ifland;  for  that 
they  did  make  improvements,  their  hifiorians  affirm,  and  the 
monuments  ftill  remaining  prove  ;  all  which  would  contribute 
to  give  the  generality  of  readers  better  ideas  of  the  Pioman 
power  and  wifdom,  than  they  are  like  to  attain  from  the  pe- 
rufing  dry  difcourfes,  about  the  difference  of  letters  upon  infcrip- 
tions, or  the  ufe  of  this  or  that  inftrument  in  facrifices  ^-  That 
during  the  flouriihing  ftate  of  the  Roman  empire,  their  provinces 
here  had  a  full  jQiare  of  this  profperiry,  and  that  the  Britons,  who 

•"  Sec  the  many  difcourfes  of  our  famous  antiquaries,  C«mden,  Salden,  Bur- 
ton, &c.  but  more  cfpecially  Horfeley's  Britannia  Romana. 

"  J  do  not  pretend  to  condemn  thefe  inquiries,  but  only  intinjate  my  willi  they 
were  applied  to  feme  mirc  material  points. 

lived 
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lived  in  fubje<SlIon,  copied  their  manners,  till  they  were  corrup- 
ted by  their  luxury ;  which,  with  the  (hare  they  had  frequently 
taken  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  empii'e,  rendered  them  an  ealy 
prey  to  barbarous  invaders,  is  commonly  known,  and  well 
enough  underdood  j  but  as  to  the  particulars  before-mentionedj 
which  would  enable  us  to  make  a  comparifon  between  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  this  ifland,  then,  and  in  fucceeding  times, 
we  know  very  little,  and  our  want  of  knowledge  in  this  refpeft, 
has  been  the  fource  of  a  great  variety  of  errors,  that  one  would 
wifli  to  lee  confuted  and  expofed,  as  they  deferve". 


•  What  gives  mc  concern  is,  to  fee  our  writers  fo  enthufiaftically  fond  of  Ro- 
man power,  and  fo  unrcafonably  fevere  apon  the  ancient  Britons. 
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CHAP.      11. 

The  Naval  Hiftory  of  the  Saxons,  from  their  firfl:  feat- 
ing  themfelves  in  this  ifland,  to  their  being  fubdued 
by  the  Danes. 

Containing  the  fpace  of  about  500  years. 

WE  have  very  copious  accounts  of  the  ancient  Saxons, 
before  they  tranfported  themfelves  out  of  Germany, 
as  well  in  other  authors  as  their  own  •.  They  defend- 
ed themfelves  againft  the  Romans  with  equal  firmnefs  and  fuc- 
cefs,  manifefting  the  love  of  liberty,  not  only  by  a  generous  con- 
tempt of  death  in  the  field,  but  alfo  by  ftudioufly  avoiding  Iuxu~ 
ry  in  times  of  peace;  for  which  they  are  defervedly  famous  ^. 
On  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  became  noted  for 
their  piracies  at  fea  •,  infomuch,  that  the  emperors  were  forced 
to  create  a  new  officer  here  in  Britain,  called  the  Count  of  the 
ISaxon  coaft,  purely  to  repel  their  invafions  *=.     In  fucceeding 

>  Witichindus  de  rebus  Saxon.  Tacit,  de  morib.  German.  Siddn,  Apollinar. 
Ammian.  Marcellin.  hift.  lib.  xxviii.  Bed.  hift.  ccclef.  lib.  i.  cap.  ij.  b  Ta- 
cit, ubi  fupra.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  lib.  xiv.  cap,  3,  c  ^fotit.  dignitar. 
occid.  cap.  7*.  Imp.  Scaligcr  ad  Aufon.  lib.  ii,  cap.  6.  &  Guljcl.  Camden.  i.i 
Britan.  p.  95. 

Vol.  I.  E  times. 
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times,  they  infefted  the  coafts  of  France  as  well  as  Britain,  and 
began  to  threaten  greater  exploits  than  they  had  hitherto  under- 
taken <*.  We  muft,  however,  obferve,  that  they  were  ftyled 
pii'ate&  only  by  their  enemies,  who  felt  the  effects  of  their 
arms ;  for,  as  to  themfelves,  they  looked  on  this  courfe  of  life 
as  a  noble  and  neceflary  employment,  for  reafons  which  will 
prefently  appear. 

The  Saxon  writers  fay,  that  they  were  invited  into  Britain  by 
King  Vortigern,  in  order  to  affift  him  againft  the  Scots  and 
ri£ls  •,  but  as  we  before  obferved,  the  Britifli  hiflorians  differ 
from  them  in  this  particular,  and  aflerr,  Hengift  and  Horfa  land- 
ing with  their  forces  In  Kent,  King  Vortigern,  who  was  then 
at  Canterbury,  fent  for  them,  and  received  them  into  his  fer- 
vlce,  without  any  previous  invitation.  This  account  is  very  na- 
tural, and  the  circumfiances  attending  It  highly  deferve  the  rea- 
der's notice.  As  foon  as  they  were  brought  before  hhn,  fays 
my  author^,  he  caft  his  eyes  upon  the  two  brothers,  who  ex- 
celled all  the  reft  both  in  nobility  and  gracefulnefs  of  perfon  ; 
and  having  taken  a  view  of  the  whole  company,  afked  them  of 
what  country  they  were,  and  what  was  the  occalion  of  their 
coming  into  his  kingdom  ?  To  whom  Hengift  (whofe  years  and 
wifdom  Intltled  him  to  a  precedence),  in  the  name  of  the  reft, 
made  the  following  anfwer :  Moll:  noble  king;  Saxony,  which 
>s  one  of  the  countries  of  Germany,  was  the  place  of  our  birth, 
and  the  oceafion  of  our  coming,  was  to  offer  our  fervice  to 
you,  or  fome  other  prince.  For  we  were  driven  out  of  our 
native  country,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  that  the  cftabliftied 
ulage  of  the  kingdom  required  it.  It  Is  the  cuftom  of  that 
place,  that  when  It  comes  to  be  overftocked  with  people,  our 
princes  from  the  provinces  meet  together,  and  command  all  the 
youth  of  the  kingdom  to  afTemble  before  them  ;  then,  cafting 
lots,  they  make  choice  of  the  ftrongeft,  and  ableft  of  them,  to 
go  into  foreign  climates,  to  procure  them  a  fubfiftencc,  and  free 
their  native  country  fromi  fuperfluous  muhitude  of  peopls. 
Our  region,  therefore,  of  late  being  actually  overftocked,  our 
princes  met ;  and,  after  lots  caft,   made  choice  of  the  youth 

d   Ethelwerd.  hill.  lib.  i.  Hcrric.  Huntingd.  lib.  ii.  Sidon.  Apollinsr.  lib.  viii. 
Epift.  ad.  NTumantium.  =  hii\.  Biitan.  lib.  vi,  cap.  lo.     Vit,  hift.  lib.  viii. 

Cbron.  Saxor.  ad  A.  D.  443, 

which 
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•which  you  fee  in  your  prefence,  and  have  obliged  us  to  obey 
the  cuftom  that  had  been  eftabhfhed  of  old.  And  us  two  bro- 
thers, Hengift  and  Horfa,  they  made  generals  over  them,  out 
of  refpecSl  to  our  anceftors  who  enjoyed  the  fame  honour.  In 
obedience,  therefore,  to  laws  fo  long  held  facred,  we  put  out 
to  fea,  and,  under  the  happy  guidance  of  (Woden)  Mercury, 
have  arrived  in  your  kingdom. 

The  Saxon  annals  acknowledge,  that  Hengift  and  Horfa 
came  with  no  more  than  three  fliips ;  but  that  the  fertility  of 
the  Britifli  foil,  and  the  vices  of  the  inhabitants  induced  them 
to  think  of  fending  for  more  of  their  countrymen,  in  hopes  of 
feating  themfelves  here  f.  Another  of  their  hiftorians  gives  ftill 
a  fairer  and  fuller  account  of  this  matter.  The  Saxons,  fays 
he,  made  for  fome  time  a  civil  return  to  the  Britons  for  their 
friendfliip  ;  but  by  degrees,  perceiving  the  country  to  be  of  a 
large  extent,  the  foil  fruitful,  and  the  inhabitants  little  inclined 
to  feats  of  arms ;  confidering  farther,  that  themfelves  and  ma- 
ny of  their  brethren  were  deflitute  of  fettled  habitations,  they 
began  to  find  fault  with  their  pay,  to  murmur  at  the  quantity  ot 
provifions  that  were  furniflied  them  ;  and,  daily  increaiing  their 
numbers,  they  at  laft,  on  thefe  frivolous  pretences,  made  peace 
with  the  S':ots  and  Picls,  and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  turn- 
ed their  arms  upon  t'he  unhappy  Britons  s.  In  order  to  have  a 
juft  notion  of  this  mattei-,  the  reader  muft  be  informed,  that 
two  Saxon  chiefs,  Ocha  and  Ebiifa,  with  forty  ftout  fliips,  had 
walled  the  Orkneys,  and  afterwards  feated  themfelves  and  their 
followers  in  the  weftern  ifles  and  coafls  of  Scotland,  which,  on 
the  invitation  of  Hengift,  they  quitted,  to  fliare  in  his  riftng 
fortunes'^.  Though  moft  of  our  writers  call  thefe  invaders  by 
the  common  name  of  Saxons  j  yet,  in  truth,  there  were  three 
German  nations,  whence  ifTued  thofe  fwarms  of  foreigners,  who 
now  took  poffeffion  of  this  ifland,  viz.  the  Saxons,  Angles, 
and  Jutes.  The  Saxons  erecled  here  three  principalities,  viz. 
the  caft,  fouth,  and  weft  Saxons.  The  Angles  were,  for  fome 
time,  diftinguifned  into  Eaft-Angles,  Mid-Angles,  Mercians, 
and  Northumbrians.  As  for  the  Jutes,  they  fettled  in  Kent, 
and  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  ;    and,   in  this   laft-mentioned  place, 

f  Chron.  Saxon,  ad  A.  D.  449.  E  Witichindns  de  rebus  Sr.xon.  lib,  ix. 

«ap.  a.     Vit.  hifV,  lib.  vii.  h  Nenr.ius  hift.  Britan. 
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their  pofterlty  remained  fo  long  unmixed,  that,  feveral  agea 
after,  the  weft  Saxons  called  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland 
Jutes  i . 

For  fome  confiderable  fpace  from  their  firft  fettlement,  they 
encouraged  frefh  fupplles,  and  -fometimes  whole  colonies  to 
come  over ;  but,  after  they  had  fecured  their  pofTeffions,  and 
fixed  their  rerpe£live  principalities,  they  turned  their  views  en- 
tirely to  the  care  of  things  at  home,  and  very  imprudently  con- 
cluded, that  keeping  up  great  armies  would  fecure  them  from 
foreign  invafion.  It  was  near  three  hundred  years  before  they 
became  abfolute  lords  of  that  part  of  the  iflandj  which  they 
called  England  ^  j  and  in  this  fpace,  one  Saxon  prince  or  other 
entertaining  all  new  comers  in  his  fervice,  with  a  view  of  de- 
fending his  own  dominions,  or  encroaching  on  thofe  of  his 
neighbours,  there  were  few  rovers  on  the  coafi:.  But  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  the  Saxons  changed  their  policy,  and,  by  ftudy- 
ing  to  keep  the  ifland  to  themfelves,  created  a  greater  mifchief 
than  that  which  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  ;  for,  while  they  re- 
ceived and  employed  foreigners  in  their  wars,  their  inteftine  di- 
vifions  did  not  depopulate  their  kingdoms,  one  evil  balancing 
the  other.  Yet,  now,  the  confequence  of  this  management, 
and  their  altering  their  conduct,  brought  upon  thern  a  greater 
mifchief  i  for  it  drew  over  fuch  fhoals  of  ftrangers  in  hopes  of 
employment  and  fettlement,  that  the  Saxons,  in  their  own  de- 
fence, were  obliged  to  fortify  their  coaft.  Though  they  ha4 
the  example  of  the  Britons  before  them,  they  fuffered  them- 
felves to  be  diftrefled  for  want  of  a  naval  ftrength  ;  not  ha- 
ving learned,  as  yet,  that  unerring  maxim  in  policy,  That  power 
is  befl  preferved  by  the  ufe  of  thofe  means  by  which  it  was  ob- 
tained. 

In  one  thing,  they  either  followed  the  old  Britifh  model,  or 
brought  the  like  cuftom  with  them  from  Germany,  viz,  allow- 
ing a  pre-eminence  to  one  of  their  princes,  who,  while  the  reft 
governed  only  within  their  refpedlive  dominions,  had  the  fupe- 
riority  over  the  whole;  and  thence,  by  way  of  diftin£lion,  was 

i  Chr^nicon,   Saxon,  p.    iz,  ij.     Gu!.    Malmefb.   de  geflis  reg.  Ang!.  lib.  i. 
^ap.  t.     Henric.  Huntingdon,  hift.  lib.  ii.     Vit.  h'lfl.  lib,  viii.  k  Chronicon- 

Saxon,  ad  Ann.  Dpm.  743. 
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(lyled  King  of  the  Engllflimen '.  This  office,  in  feme  fcrt,  re- 
fembled  that  of  a  dictator,  and,  like  it,  was  fometinies  ufeful, 
fometimes  detrimental',  and  at  laft  fatal  to  the  people.  OfFa, 
the  eleventh  king  of  the  Mercians,  having  attained  this  dignity, 
began  to  fhew  a  difpofition  of  ruling  abfolutely  over  his  neigh- 
bours ;  for  Athich  he  was  better  qualified  than  any  of  his  pre^ 
deceffors,  having  parts,  as  well  as  power,  fuperior  to  moft  of 
his  contemporaries".  His  ambition,  however,  united  the  Bri- 
tifh  princes  in  Wales,  and  the  Saxon  kings  in  England,  in  an 
alliance  againft  him  ;  but  he  baffled  theix  united  force,  as  much 
by  his  wifdom  as  by  the  flrength  and  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  To 
fecure  himfelf  againltthe  incurfions  of  the  Britons,  he  threw  up 
a  flrong  entrenchment,  which  began  near  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Dee,  and,  running  along  the  mountains,  ended  at  the  L\\\ 
of  the  Wye,  near  Briftol.  This  ftupendous  work  the  Britons 
called,  in  their  own  language,  Clawdh  Offay  and  the  remains 
of  it  are  ftill  known  by  the  name  of  Offa's  ditch"  ;  and  having 
thus  fecured  himfelf  on  this  fide,  he  turned  his  forces  againll 
his  Saxon  neighbours.  They,  in  their  difirefs,  applied  them- 
felves  to  Charles  the  Great,  king  cf  France,  for  protection, 
who  wrote  letters  in  a  high  ftyle  to  Offa,  exhorting,  or  rathef 
commanding  him  to  defifi  from  his  enterprises.  But  thefe,  in- 
ftead  of  producing  the  defired  effe6l,  engaged  tha.t  magnani- 
mous prince  to  turn  his  thoughts  on  the  proper  means  of  fecu- 
ring  his  dominions  from  foreign  attempts,  which  he  foon  faw 
could  no  other  way  be  done,  than  by  keeping  up  a  naval  force. 
He  therefore  applied  himfelf  to  the  raifing  a  confiderable  fleet; 
which  rendered  him  fo  formidable,  that  Charles,  who  was  air 
ready  very  powerful,  and  who  became  afterwards  emperor,  and 
in  a  manner  lord  of  the  continent,  was  glad  4o  embrace  his 
friendfliip  ;  and  accordingly  an  alliance  was  negotiated  betyceen 
them  by  Alcuinus,  or  Albinus,  a  perfon  diftinguiflied  for  his 
great  learning,  and  other  accomplilhments,  of  which  we  have 
Hill  remaining  many  authentic  teftimonies  o.  This  ftep  procu- 
red OiFaboth  peace  and  reputation  during  the  remainder  of  his 

I  Sec  Speed's  Chronicle,  in  his   account  r.f  the  Saxon  governincnt.       "^  A.  D. 
75S-  ""   Guliclm.  Malme/b.  de  geftis  rci.  Angi.   lib.  ii.     EthcUerd. 

Chronic.  h"b.  i!.  cap.  19.     Roger  Hovend,  p.  409.  <^Gulielm.  Malroclb. 

de  geflis  reg.  Angl,  lib.  i.  cap.  5.    Alcuin.  cpei'.  in  epift,  p.  kJcJj. 
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life  •  fo  that,  in  fpite  of  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  he  died 
quietly,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  thirty-nine  years  p,  leaving  to 
his  fuccefibrs  this  ufeful  leflbn,  That  he  who  will  be  fecure  on 
land,  muft  be  fupreme  at  Tea  ". 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  was  under  the  reign  of  this  prince 
that  the  Danes  firft  fet  foot  in  England  -,  and,  if  they  had  al- 
ways met  with  fuch  a  reception  as  they  then  did,  they  had  very 
probably  abandoned  all  hopes  of  fixing  here ;  for  they  were 
immediately  forced  to  put  to  fea,  and  fome  of  them  were  ilain  ■■. 
A  httle  after  his  death,  they  began  to  infeft  the  coaft  of  Nor- 
thumberland, where  they  did  incredible  mifchief;  fpreading 
themfelves  over  the  country  like  locufts',  and  when  they  had 
eaten  up  all  they  could  meet  with,  where  they  firft  landed, 
hoifted  fail  for  fome  new  place.  It  happened  unfortunately, 
that  the  remains  of  the  Britons  had  ftill  fo  inveterate  a  hatred 
againft  the  Saxons,  that,  inftead  of  joining  with  them  to  re- 
prefs  thefe  new  invaders,  which  was  certainly  their  intereft, 
they,  on  the  contrary,  affifted  them  againft  their  old  oppreflbrs. 
Ecgbryht,  king  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  having  raifed  himfelf  to 
the  fovereignty  of  England,  equipped  a  fleet,  and  defeated  a 
Danifh  fquadron  of  thirty-five  fiaips,  at  Charmouth,  in  Dorfet- 
fliire,  v/ith  prodigious  flaughter  ;  yet  this  did  not  hinder  them 
two  years  after,  from  landing  with  a  vaft  force  in  Wales,  where 
they  were  joined  by  their  confederates  the  Britons.  King 
Ecgbryht  oppofed  them,  both  with  a  fleet  and  army  ;  a.nd 
though  he  was  not  able  to  do  much  by  fea,  yet,  coming  to  a 
general  engagement  on  fliore,  he  broke  entirely  the  enemy, 
compelling  the  Britons  to  fly  to  the  mountains,  and  the  Danes 
to  their  ihips  ^  This  kiiid  of  war  was  long  continued,  and 
exceedingly  weakened  the  Saxons.  Their  authentic  chronicle 
informs  us,  that  King  Ethelftan,  in  the  life-time  of  his  father, 
commanded  the  Britifli  fleet,  and,  off  Sandwich,  defeated  the 
Danes  in  a  bloody  battle,  taking  nine  of  their  fiiips,  and  ob- 
liging the  reft  to  leave  the  coaft;  yet,  foon  after,  they  returned 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  fail  j  and  landing,  took  Canter- 
bury, and  other  places  j  and  afterwards  London  ^     From  this 

P  A.  D.  79S,  1  Chronicon.  Saxon,  p,  C5.  "■  Ibid,  ad  Ann, 
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time  forward,  the  Saxons  in  a  manner  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  naval  affairs,  and  fought  only  how  to  fortify  their  cities,  and 
defend  themfelves  as  well  as  they  could  againft  their  barbarous 
enemies,  after  they  were  landed.  This  was  a  fatal  mlftake  j 
for,  by  thus  permitting  the  enemy  to  land  without  interruption, 
fmall  bodies  of  Danes,  whom  they  might  eafily  have  cut  off, 
had  they  attacked  them  feparately,  united  themfelves  into  irre- 
fiftible  armies-,  am!,  being  by  degrees  accuflomed  to  conqueft, 
and  driving  the  inhabitants  from  the  coafts,  they  at  laft  thought 
of  fettling,  and  being  themfelves  equally  proud  and  lazy,  made 
a  kind  of  Haves  of  the  country  people,  obliging  them  to  plov;, 
fow,  and  reap  for  them  as  their  maflcrs. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  things,  during  the  reigns  of  Ethel- 
wolf,  Ethclbert,  and  Ethelred ;  fo  that  when  Alfred,  or  El- 
fred,  came  to  the  throne  ",  he  had,  properly  fpeaking,  a  king- 
dom without  fubj€£bs.  The  country  was  deflroyed  ;  all  the  ci- 
ties and  great  towns  demohfhed,  and  the  people  worn  out  bv 
continual  fatigue,  having  been  fometimes  compelled  to  fight  nine 
or  ten  battles  in  a  year.  In  Ihort,  their  wealth,  their  ftrengtb, 
their  fpirits  were  exhaufted  ;  and,  inftead  of  attemptiucr  to  de- 
fend themfelves  as  they  were  wont,  they  began  every  where  to 
fubmit  to  the  Danes,  and  to  embrace  rather  a  fettled  flaverv, 
than  a  precarious  freedom,  in  a  country  now  bec<vie  a  defert, 
and  where  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  find  fubfilience,  even 
when  for  a  fmall  time  releafed  from  the  fear  of  enemies.  The 
king,  though  in  this  low  condition,  did  not  defpair  of  the  pub- 
lic fafety;  but  with  equal  vigour  and  prudence  applied  himfelf 
at  once  to  the  management  of  the  war,  and  to  the  condu£l  of 
public  affairs ;  fo  that,  in  a  fliort  time,  encouraged  by  his  ex- 
ample, the  Saxons  began  to  refume  their  fpirits,  and  in  many 
battles  defeated  the  Danes,  compeUing  them,  as  often  as  it  was 
in  their  power,  to  quit  the  country  ;  and,  when  they  found  this 
impraclicable,  permitting  them  to  live  amongft  them  upon  rea- 
fonable  conditions,  and  in  a  regular  way  "'. 

«  A.  D.  871.  w  AfTer.  Metieven.  in  vit.  Alfrsed.  Mag.  Malmefb. 
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There  were  two  maxims  which  the  king  fteadily  purfued,  and 
thereby  extricated  himfelf  from  his  troubles.  The  firft  was, 
fighting  the  enemy,  if  poffible,  at  fca  j  of  which  we  have  fre- 
quent inftances  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  and  almoft  always  with 
advantage ;  by  the  ftcady  purfuit  of  which  method  he  had  con- 
ftantly  a  fleet,  and  confiderable  numbers  of  experienced  failorSi 
But,  as  it  was  impoffible  to  guard  all  the  coafts  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  and,  as  the  enemies  fquadrons  were  frequently  fuperior 
to  his  own,  he  was  fometimes  obliged  to  fight  on  fliore  ;  and, 
in  this  cafe,  he  likewife  ufed  all  imaginable  expedition,  that  the 
enemy  might  not  have  time,  either  to  gain  inteUigence,  or  to  get 
refrefhment.  His  other  maxim  was,  to  have  always  in  his  court 
the  ableft  men,  not  only  in  the  fciences,  but  al£b  in  the  arts  j 
and  to  converfe  with  them  frequently  and  familiarly.  By  this 
means  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  many  things,  by  a  compa- 
rifon  of  informations,  of  which  even  thofe  from  whom  he 
learned  them  were  ignorant ;  and  by  his  fuperior  judgment,  fo 
adapted  the  intelligence  he  received,  as  to  render  his  fmall 
force  fuccefsful,  both  at  fea  and  land,  againft  bis  numerous 
enemies. 

In  maritime  affairs  he  was  particularly  Ikilful ;  and,  as  we 
have  authentic  memoirs  of  his  reign,  one  cannot  but  be  amazed 
at  the  fagacity  he  difcovered  in  providing  a  kind  of  fhips  of  a 
new  conArudlion,  devlfed  by  himfelf;  which  gave  him  infinite 
advantages  over  people  continually  pradtifed  in  naval  arma- 
ments, and  whofe  experience,  therefore,  ought  to  have  render- 
ed them  his  fuperiors  in  navigation.  He  confidered  with  him- 
felf, that  as  the  fleets  of  thefe  invaders  were  frequently  built 
in  a  hurry,  haftily  drawn  together,  meanly  provided,  in  refpe£t 
to  viiTluals  and  rigging,  and  crowded  with  men,  a  few  fliips  of 
a  larger  fize,  built  in  a  new  manner,  of  well  fcafoned  mate- 
rials, thoroughly  fupplied  with  ammunition  and  provifion,  and 
manned  by  expert  feamen,  mull  at  firft  fight  furprife ;  and,  in 
the  courfe  of  an  engagement,  deftroy  numbers  without  any 
great  hazard  to  themfelves.  In  purfuance  of  this  proje£l,  he 
raufed  a  certain  number  of  fhips  to  be  built,  capable  of  hold- 
ing, each,  fixty  rowers,  and  as  -in  that,  double  in  all  other  r€- 
fpeds  to  the  largeft  fhips  then  in  ufe.  Thefe  he  fent  to  fea, 
with  an  exprefs  prohibition,  not  either  to  receive  or  give  quar- 
ter 5 
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ter ;  but  to  put  to  death  all  who  fell  into  their  power  ^.  In- 
firu£lions  perfectly  fuited  to  the  defign  on  which  thefe  ftiips 
were  fitted  out,  2nd  to  the  circumftances  the  king's  affiiirs  then 
were  in.  In  faying  this,  we  only  copy  ancient  authors,  who  are 
loud  in  the  praifes  of  Alfred,  and  take  abundance  of  pains  to 
poflefs  their  readers  with  high  ideas  of  his  wifdcm,  courage, 
and  other  virtues.  But  it  will  perhaps  be  more  fatisfa£lory,  the 
nature  of  this  work  efpecially  confidered,  to  examine  this  mat- 
ter a  little  more  clofely,  and  thereby  convince  fuch  as  will 
pay  a  proper  attention,  that  things  were  really  as  thefe  writers 
have  ftated  them,  and  that  there  was  fomething  truly  ufeful^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  very  extraordinary,  in  his  invention  ; 
which,  as  we  have  (liewn,  was  intirely  due  to  his  fagacity  and 
penetratioru 

The  learned  Sir  John  Spelman,  who  wrote  an  accurate  life 
of  this  famous  prince,  feems  to  be  in  much  uncertainty  on  this 
fubjeQ  :  he  is  not  able  to  determine,  whether  they  were  (liips 
or  gallies ;  nor  can  he  well  reconcile  the  height  of  the  velTels 
to  the  number  of  rowers  ;  but  after  having  intimated  many 
doubts,  and  cleared  none  of  them,  he  leases  the  reader  in  that 
perplexity  into  which  "he  brought  himy.  In  the  £rft  place 
then,  it  appears  from  good  authority  that  they  were  gnllies  j 
•which  takes  away  all  difhcuky  about  the  rowers,  iince  in  the 
Mediterranean  thefe  fort  of  veiTels  are  common,  becaufe  they 

are  convenient ;  for  the   fame  reafon  which  inclined  Kin?  Al- 
es 

fred  to  make  ufe  of  them^  the  facility  of  running  with  them 
clofe  under  fliore,  or  up  into  creeks.  That  they  might  be 
longer,  higher,  and  yet  fwifter,  than  the  vefTe'Is  in  common  ufe, 
in  a  duplicate  proportion,  which  is  the  true  fenfe  of  what  an- 
cient writers  fay  of  them,  may  fee  eafily  conceived  ;  and  thence 
their  great  utility  arofe.  We  have  feen  that,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, the  king  had  no  hope  of  equalling  his  enemies  ;  bv  this 
contrivance  he  removed  that  difficulty  which  feemed  otherwife 
infuperable:  for,  with  a  fquadron  of  thefe  fliips,  he  was  not 
afraid  of  attacking  twice  or  thrice  the  fame  number  of  the  ene- 
my, becaufe   the  force  of  his  Ihips  rendered  thefe  on  board 

X  Chronic.  Saxon,  p.  58.     Henric.  Huntingd.  hiflor.  lib.  v,     Gul.  Malme£b, 
de  gellis  regum  Anglorjm,  111),  ii.  cap.  4.     Rog.  Hovedca.  p.  410. 
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them  able  to  deal  with  as  many  as  they  could  grapple  with  | 
and,  in  cafe  of  the  enemy's  having  either  the  weather-gage  or 
fome  other  accidental  advantage,  their  fwiftnefs  enabled  them  tQ 
bear  away ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ports  were  all  their 
own.  As  to  their  inftrudions,  we  ca/inot  call  them  cruel,  be-r 
caufe,  whatever  their  enemies  might  think  of  themfelves,  they 
were  certainly  efteemed  by  the  Saxons,  and  with  good  reafon, 
enemies  to  mankind;  incapable,  as  experience  had  convince^ 
them,  of  keeping  faith,  and  therefore  ahogether  unworthy  of 
niercy.  On  the  other  hand,  this  feverity  was  neceffary  for  twQ 
reafons :  firft,  in  refpe£t  to  felf-defence,  Thefe  fliips,  though 
large  in  comparifon  of  other  veffels,  were,  hovvever,  not  large 
enough  to  contain  prifoners  with  any  fafety  •,  for  we  cannot  ap- 
prehend that  they  carried,  exclufive  of  rowers,  above  a  liun» 
dred  and  twenty  men,  if  fo  many.  Secondly,  it  was  prudent 
for  example  fake,  in  order  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  thefe  rovers, 
that  they  might  be  thereby  hindered  from  infefting  this  ifland, 
and  inclined  rather  to  profecute  their  defigns  on  fome  other 
coaft.  Add  to  all  this  another  circumfkance,  preferved  to  us  ii\ 
the  Saxon  chronicle,  and  Alfred's  wifdorn  will  from  thence  mol^ 
inconteflibly  appear.  Thefe  gallies  were  built  after  quite  ano-i 
ther  model  than  Frifian  or  Danifli  fhips  ^  :  fo  that  they  were 
wholly  fli'ange  to  the  enemy,  who  for  a  long  time  knew  not 
how  to  board  them,  though  their  courage  might  be  great,  and 
themfelves,  for  the  age  in  which  they  liyed,  able  feamen. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  defcend  to  fa£ts,  of  which  fome  are  very 
well  worth  the  reader's  notice^.  The  fame  year  that  a  few  of 
thefe  fliips  were  firft  hulk'',  fix  pirates  of  an  unufual  hignefa 
infefted  the  IQe  of  "VVight  and  the  coafts  of  DevonHiire.  The 
king  immediately  ordered  nine  of  his  new  veffels  in  c^ueft  of 
them,  with  inflrudlions  to  get,  if  poffible,  between  them  and 
the  fliore.  Three  of  the  pirates,  as  foon  as  they  perceived  them, 
ran  a-gro,und,  but  the  other  three  fbood  out  to  fea,  and  boldly 
engaged  the  king's  fliips.  Of  thefe,  two  were  taken,  and  all 
the  men  killed:  the  third  indeed  efcaped,  but  with  five  men 
only.     They  then  attacked  the  fhips  which  ran  a-:ground,  and 

2  Chronic.  Saxon.  A.  D.  897.  a   Henric.  Huntingd.  hifi:.  int.  fcript. 
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Icilled  a  great  number  of  men.  At  length  the  tide  took  them 
off,  but  In  fo  battered  and  leaky  a  condition,  that  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  they  reached  the  coaft  of  the  fouth  Saxons, 
where^  again  running  on  fliore  two  of  their  veflels,  the  men  en- 
deavoured to  efcape,  but  were  taken,  and  carried  to  Winchefter, 
and  there,  by  order  of  the  king,  were  hanged.  The  third  vef- 
fel)  though  the  men  in  her  were  grievoufiy  wounded,  efcaped  ^ 
and,  in  this  lingle  year,  not  lefs  than  twenty  fhips,  with  all  the 
men  on  board  them,  were  deftroyed  on  the  fouth  coaft  only  j 
Which  fufficiently  demonftrates,  what  mighty  advantages  were 
derived  from  this  happy  invention  of  the  king.  If  the  reader 
fhould  inquire  how  this  fuperiority  at  Tea  was  loft,  we  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  was  very  late  in  fhe  king's  life  before  his  experi- 
ence furnifhed  him  with  light  fufficient  fcr  this  noble  defign, 
which  very  probably  his  fucceflbrs  wanted  fkill  to  profecute, 
though,  as  will  be  hereafter  feen,  they  were  moved  by  his  ex- 
ample to  make  great  efforts  for  preferving  their  territories  on 
fhore,  by  maintaining  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea. 

Though  this  care  of  his  own  fleet  was  very  commendable, 
yet  the  concern  he  lliewed  for  the  improvement  of  navigation, 
the  extending  the  commerce  of  his  fubjeds,  and  the  difcover- 
ing  and  defcrlblng  far-diftant  countries,  deferves  ftill  higher 
commendation,  becaufe  the  lirft  might  be,  in  fome  meafure, 
afcribed  to  neceffity,  and  ended  only  in  the  good  of  his  own 
kingdom  i  whereas  the  latter  was  inconteflibly  the  fruit  of  an 
heroic  genius,  and  might  have  been  of  ufe  to  all  the  nations  of 
Europe.  It  was  in  order  to  farther  thefc  views,  that  he  kept 
conftantly  in  his  court,  at  a  very  great  expence,  the  moft  emi- 
nent men,  for  worth  and  knowledge,  of  all  nations,  fuch  as 
Gauls,  Franks,  Germans,  Frifons,  Armoric  Britons,  befides  the 
inhabitants  of  every  corner  of  the  Britilh  ifles  ;  of  whom  he  in- 
quired, and  from  whom  he  learned  whatever  was  known  in 
thofe  days,  v/hich  the  fequel  will  prove,  was  more  than  any  of 
the  moderns  imagine.  Two  inftances  have  been  tranfmitted, 
with  authentic  circumftances,  from  his  time  to  ours.  The  firft, 
his  fending  certain  perfons  to  difcover  the  utmoft  extent  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  the  poflibiiity  of  a  paflage  on  that  fide  to 
the  north-eaft.  The  other,  his  correfpondence  with  the  In- 
dies.    Fafts  fo  extraordinary  in  thsxr^feives,  of  fuch  high  im- 
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portance  in  refpecl  to  thefubject  of  which  this  work  treats,  and 
hitherto  left  in  fuch  obfcurity  by  thofe  who  ought  to  have 
given  us  a  better  account  of  them,  that  I  prefiiine  my  dwelling 
upon  them  will  be  conlldered  rather  as  a  juft  tribute  to  Alfred's 
glorious  memory,  and  to  the  honour  of  this  nation,  than  as  a 
tedious  or  u-nneceflary  digreillon. 

Sir  John  Spelman,  who,  as  I  before  obferved,  confidering 
the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  hath  left  us  an  excellent  hiftory  of 
this  monarch,  tells  us  ^,.  that  he  had  been  informed,  there  was 
m  the  Cotton  library  a  memofiai  of  a  voyage  of  one  0(5lher  a 
Dane,  performed,  by  this  king's  procurea^ent,.for  the  difcovery 
of  a  north-eaft  paflage.  This  paper,  he  fays,  l>e  could  never 
fee  ;  but  he  judged,  and  I  think  with  reafon,  that  it  contained 
nothing  more  than  the  relation  of  that  voyage,  printed  in  the 
collections  of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas,  which  are  in  every  body's 
hands  ;  and,,  if  there  had  been  no  better  account  of  the  matter, 
even  that  would  have  delerved  much,  attention.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  much  more  perfect  copy  of  this  relation  inferted  in  the 
Saxon  verflon  of  Orofius,  made  by  King  -Alfred  himfelf  >*, 
Ti-hereby  it  appears,  that  Ohther,  for  fo  he  is  called  in  this  au- 
thentic manufcript,  was  a  native  of  Halgoland,.whJch  lies  in  66° 
of  north  latitude  ;  a  man  of  great  fubftance,  of  more  than  or- 
dinary flcill  in  n^avigation,  and  perfedly  acquainted  with  the 
commerce  of  the  north.  He  furveyed  the  coafts  of  Norway  and 
Lapland  by  the  direcStioii  of  King  Aifred,  and  prefented  him  not 
only  with  a  clear  defcription  of  thofe  countries  and  their  inhabi- 
tants, but  alio  brought  him  fome  of  the  horfe-whale's  teeth,, 
which  were  then  elteemed  more  valuable  than.  Ivory,  and  gave 
liim  a  good  account  of  the  whale-fifhing^  This  probably  encou- 
raged the  king  to  fend  Wulfftan,  an  Englilhman,  to  view  thefe 
northern  countries,  of  which  he  alio  gave  him  a  relation.  Both 
thefe  narratives  are  written  with  fuch  accuracy  in  point  of  geo- 
graphy, fo  much  plainnefs  and  probability  in  refpect  to  facts,  and. 
are  intermixed  with  fuch  jufl  and  prudent  ohfervations,  that 

*"-  Life  of  King  Alfred  the  Great,  p.    151. 

<J  There  is  a  fair  copy  of  this  among  Junius's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library^ 
The  narrative  here  meniioned,  together  with  a  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Sajicm 
original,  is  inferted  in  the  appendix  to  the  Laiin  veifion  of  St  John  Spelman's 
Viicol  Alfred,.  pubiiHied  by  \r.>lker,  wheiire  thefe  faiHs  are  tat^en. 
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■whoever  fliall  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  them  with  what  the 
famous  Olaus  Magnus,  archbilliop  of  Upfal,  wrote  many  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  of  the  fi^me  countries  ^,  will  Itand  ama- 
zed, and  readily  confefs,  that  the  age  of  Alfred  was  an  age  of 
good  fenfe,  and  far  fuperior  in  knowledge  to  thofc  which  fuc- 
ceeded  it,  there  being  nothing  of  fable  or  improbability  in  what 
Ohther  or  Wulfllan  deliver,  but  all  exa^lly  conformable  to 
what  the  difcoveries  of  the  laft  and  prefent  age  have  taught  us. 
Hence  I  muft  beg  leave  to  infer,  that  what  we  read  of  fleets 
fent  fo  far  north  by  the  Britons,  is  far  from  being  fo  incredible 
as  fomc  critics  would  make  us  believe  ;  for  we  can  hardly  ima- 
gine, that  Alfred  fliould  ever  think  of  fuch  an  expedition, 
without  fome  previous  informations  ;  and  that  he  might  have 
thefe  from  the  Britons  will  appear  very  probable,  if  we  confidcr 
what  is  related  in  their  hifiories,  and  that  AlTer  of  St.  David's^ 
a  learned  Briton,  was  one  of  this  king's  molt  intimate  friends, 
and  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  reign  f,  addrelTed  to  himfelf, 
which  are  yet  extant. 

As  to  the  Indian  voyage,  it  was  occafioned  chiefly  by  the 
king's  charity,  who,  hearing  of  the  dirtrefs  of  the  Chriftians  of 
St.  Thomas,  refolved  to  fend  them  relief.  The  perfon  he  made 
choice  of  was  one  Suithelm,  called  in  Latin  Sige/mus,  a  prieft* 
who  honeftly  executed  his  commilTion,  and  was  fo  fortunate  as 
to  return  back,  bringing  with  him  an  immenfe  treafure  of  India 
goods,  and  amongft  them  precious  ftones,  perfuOies,  and  other 
curiofities,  of  which  the  king  made  prefents  to  foreign  princes  : 
as  the  reward  of  fo  acceptable  a  fervice,  Sigelmus  was  made 
bifhop  of  Sherburn ;  and  William  of  Malmelbury,  in  his  pon- 
tifical hiftory,  gives  us  a  diflin(D:  account  of  this  voyage,  and  teils 
us,  it  not  only  llruck  with  wonder  fuch  as  lived  in  th€  time 
when  it  was  performed,  but  was  conEdered  with  admiration 
even  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  adding,  that  Sigelmus  had 
left  to  his  church  feveral  of  thefe  Indian  curiofities,  as  unque- 
ftionable  evidences  of  fo  extraordinary  a  thing  s.  It  is  true  that 
Afl'er  of  St.  David's,  whom  we  before  mentioned,  fays  nothing 

*  The  title  of  this  hook  is,  Hij'Jona  dc gciitibiis  feptenlrlonalibtis,  &c.  It  was 
printed  ori^jinaily  at  Rome  in  1555  in  folio,  and  :here  is  an  Englilh  trauflatiun 
in  I658.  f  Tiie  laA  edition  of  this  venerable  work  was  printed  at  Oxford,  A.  D. 
i7ii»  8vo.       £  ^ul,  Malraefu.  dc  gefiiipontific.  An^lorum,  lib.ii.  p.  147,445. 
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of  this  Indian  voyage,  though  he  is  very  particular  in  whatever 
relates  to  the  power,  fplendour,  or  reputation  of  that  monarch. 
But  it  would  be  a  rafh  and  unjuft  conclufion  to  argue  from  his 
filcnce,  that  no  fuch  voyage  was  performed.  AlTer,  as  appears 
from  a  pafTage  in  his  memoirs,  wrote  them  in  the  year  893,  at 
which  time  Sigelmus  was  not  returned.  But  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  under  the  year  887,  which  was  that  wherein  Sigelmus 
fet  out,  Afler  celebrates  the  king's  exteniive  correfpondencc, 
and  the  great  court  that  was  paid  him  by  princes  and  other  per- 
fons  of  eminence,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  particularly 
mentions  letters  from  Abel  patriarch  of  Jerufiilem,  which  he  faw 
and  read"" ;  and  thefe  very  probably  were  the  very  letters  which 
occafioned  the  king's  fending  Sigelmus.  Add  to  this,  that  AlTer 
died  foon  after  the  return  of  this  great  traveller,  who  fucceeded 
him  in  the  bifhopric  of  Sherburn " ;  fo  that  the  whole  of  this  nar*- 
ration  is  perfectly  clear,  and  well  conne£i:ed.  It  may  not  be  amifs 
to  obferve,  that  thefe  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas  inhabit  the  penin- 
fula  of  India,  and  that  the  commodities,  which  Sigelmus  is  faid 
to  have  brought  back,  are  precifely  thofe  of  their  country.  Sir 
John  Spelman  obferves  farther  upon  this  fubje£l,  that  the  value 
and  ufe  of  thefe  curiofities  being  little  known  here,  the  king 
fought  out  for  artifts  of  all  forts,  particularly  goldfmiths  and 
jewellers,  for  the  working  of  them :  and  fuch  were  the  defeats 
of  thofe  times,  and  fo  excellent  was  the  faculty  of  the  king  in 
every  thing  he  turned  his  hand  unto,  as  that  even  in  thofe  works 
alfo,  the  artificers  themfelves,  and  their  arts,  received  improve- 
ment from  his  invention  And  direction,  while  they  followed  his 
genius,  and  manufactured  that  he  defigned  for  them  ^.  And,  as 
if  there  was  fomerhing  peculiar  in  the  fortune  of  this  prince,  we 
have  ftill  remaining  a  proof  of  what  is  here  advanced;  I  mean 
a  jewel  richly  wrought,  dug  up  in  the  ifland  of  Athelney,  which 
was  the  king's  retreat,  when  he  tied  from  the  Danes  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  and  where  he  afterwards  founded  a  mona« 
itery.  This  curious  relic  is  yet  preferved  in  the  Alhmolean  col- 
leiflion  of  cui-iollties,  and,  befides  its  excellent  workmanfhip, 
hath  a  Saxon   infcription   to   this   purpofe,  j;lfredus    me 
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jussiT  FABRiCARi,  /.  e,  ^Elfretl  dire£led  this  to  be  made '. 
Having  thus,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  ability,  cleared  and  jullified 
thefe  naval  expeditions  performed  near  a  thoufand  years  ago,  I 
return  now  to  the  thread  of  my  hiftory,  and  to  an  account  of 
what  the  Saxons  atchieved  at  fea,  after  this  wife  monarch  had 
(hewn  them  the  ufe  and  importance  of  a  naval  force. 

Edward  "  fucceeded  his  father  Alfred,  and  proved  a  great 
prince;  however,  his  government  was  difturbed  both  by  inte- 
ftine  divifions,  his  coufin  Ethelwald  pretending  to  the  kingdom, 
and  by  foreign  invafions  of  the  Danes,  who,  at  the  rcqueft  of. 
this  Ethelwald,  came,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  in 
vaft  numbers  into  England.  King  Edward,  finding  it  impoilible 
to  hinder  their  landing,  drew  together  an  army  as  foon  as  he 
could,  and  followed  them  into  Kent,  where  he  engaged  them, 
and  in  a  bloody  battle  killed  Eric  the  DaniQi  king,  and  Ethel- 
wald who  had  ftirred  up  this  war.  But,  finding  that  he  was  ftill 
incommoded  with  new  fwarms  of  thefe  northern  rovers,  he  had 
recourfe  to  his  fleet  j  and,  having  drawn  together  a  hundred 
fhips  upon  the  coaft  of  Kent,  he  fuccefsfully  engaged  the  enemy, 
and  forced  the  greatefb  part  of  their  fleet  on  fliore ;  and  then, 
landing  himfelf,  attacked  their  forces  in  a  bloody  battle,  where- 
in, though  he  loft  abundance  of  men,  yet  he  entirely  defeated 
his  enemies,  killing  moft  of  their  chief  commanders  upon  the 
fpot.  By  degrees  he  ralfed  his  reputation  fo  high,  not  only  by 
his  military  exploits,  but  by  his  gentle  government,  and  wife 
provifion  for  his  fubje£ls  fafety,  that  all  the  petty  princes 
throughout  Britain  congrattilated  him  of  their  own  accord  on 
his  fuccefs,  willingly  owned  him  for  their  lord,  and  humbly  de- 
ilred  his  protection.  The  very  Danes,  who  were  fettled  in  the 
jfiand,  took  the  fame  method  of  fecuring  themfelves  againft  his 
arms ;  but  within  a  very  {hort  fpace  from  this  extraordinary 
mark  of  good  fortune,  he  died,  and,  in  no  long  time  after,  his 
younger  brothei-,  who  had  fucceeded  him  ". 

Ethelftan°  fucceeded  his  brother,  and  gave  early  proofs  of  his 
being  the  worthy  grandfon  of  the  great  Alfred.  He  difcovered, 
from  his  firft  afcending  the  throne,  a  great  diflike  to  that  policy, 
which  his  predeceffbrs  had  ufed,  of  fufl'ering  the  Danes  and  other 


'  Annal  Elfrcdi  Magni,  p,  170,    171.  *"  A.  D.  901. 

P  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  99.  "  A.  D.  915. 
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•firrangers,  who  by  force  had  feated  themfelves  in  the  ifland,  to 
become  legal  poffeflbrs  in  conllderation  of  fome  fmall  acknow- 
ledgment, and  a  feigned  fubjeclion,  which  was  fure  to  lafi:  no 
longer  than  they  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  revolting.  Tiiis  was 
certainly  a  right  maxim  ;  and  one  may  fafely  affirm  this  monarch 
was  the  greateft  pohtician,  and  at  lead:  as  great  a  captain  as  any 
of  the  Saxon  kisgs.  He  wifely  judged,  that  there  was  no  exe- 
cuting his  fcheme  without  a  confiderable  force,  and  therefore  he 
kept  his  army  and  his  fleet  in  conftant  readinefsP.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  he  made,  or  rather  renewed,  the  alliance 
fubfifting  between  his  brethren  and  Conftanrine,  then  king  of 
Scots,  cor^cei'ving  that,  as  their  interefts  were  the  fame,  this 
would  bind  him  to  a  due  performance  of  the  treaty;  in  which, 
Iiowever,  he  v/as  miflaken  ;  for  Conftantine  fuddenly  broke  it, 
either  out  of  caprice,  or  from  an  apprehenfion  of  Ethelftan's 
power.  Immediately  upon  this  the  Saxon  invaded  Scotland  with 
a  royal  army,  and  wafired  its  coafts  with  a  mighty  fleet ;  which 
brought  Conftantine  to  a  fiabmifTion  much  againft  his  will,  as  he 
difcovered  fome  years  after.  As  foon  as  Ethelilan  was  retired, 
the  'Scot  began  to  intrigue  with  the  Britons  on  one  fide,  and 
•with  Aniaff,  whom  moft  of  our  hiftorians  nyle  king  of  Ireland, 
but  who  in  reality  was  a  Danidi  prince,  fettled  there  by  conqueft, 
on  the  other.  In  confequence  of  thefe  negociations,  the  Britons 
marched  northwards  with  a  great  army,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  Scots  ;  AnlafF  coming  at  the  fame  time 
to  their  affiftance  with  a  more  numerous  fleet  than  had  been  {tten 
in  thofe  feas.  Ethelftan,  inftead  of  being  deje£led  at  the  fight 
of  fo  many  and  fo  powerful  enemies,  refolvcd  to  decide  the 
quarrel  by  attacking  them  both  by  fea  and  land  at  the  fame  time, 
which'  he  accordingly  performed  with  equal  valour  and  fuccefs. 
In  this  battle  there  fell  five  kings,  and  feven  Danifli  chiefs''.  It 
was  the  bloodiefl  engagement  that,  till  then,  had  ever  happened 
in  this  ifland^  and  in  the  Saxon  chronicle  there  is  a  moft  elegant 
account  of  it.  By  this  grand  defeat  King  Ethelftan  efFe£lually 
carried  hrs  point,  and  rendered  himfelf  the  moft  abfolute  monarch 
ihat  had  ever  reigned  in  Britain''.    The  ufe  he  made  of  his  vic- 

P  Chron.  Sax.  p.  3.   Gu!.  Maltnefbnr.  de  ge(!!s  reg,  An^'or.  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  Ken. 
aJuiitingu,  !ii).  V,  p.  351.     Ro^er  Hjveden.  p  411. 

•'i  A.  t>.  piS.  ■  Cbron.  Saxon,  p.   m,  113,   114, 
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tory,  was  effeflually  to  fecure  bis  dominions,  by  taking  from  tbe 
petty  princes  fuch  places  as  he  judged  to  be  dangerous  in  their 
bands  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  be  Avould  thorougbly  have  efta- 
bliflied  the  Saxon  power,  if  he  had  long  furvived  ;  but  he  died 
about  a  year  after,  having  fwayed  the  fceptre,  fome  fay  fourteen, 
others  fixteen  years. 

Edmunds  his  brother,  fiicceeded  him  in  the  throne,  ami 
jFound  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  contefting  the  polTelBon  of  i^ 
with  his  old  enemy  AnIafFand  his  affociates,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  with  whom  he  afterwards  made  peace;  but,  finding  that 
there  was  no  dependence  upon  tbe  faith  either  of  the  Daniili  oi 
Eritifli  princes  feated  in  the  north,  be  feized  on  the  kingdom 
of  Northumbcrinnd,  and  added  it  to  his  own  dominions,  giving 
Cumberland  to  the  king  of  Scots  as  his  feudatory.  He  had  no 
great  occafion  for  naval  armaments,  the  fame  of  bis  brother's 
power  preferving  him  from  foreign  invafions ;  fo  that,  after  a 
Ihort  reign,  he  left  his  crown  to  his  brother  Edred^  This  prince 
had  fcarce  affumed  tbe  regal  dignity,  before  he  was  alTailed  by 
bis  old  enemies  the  Scots  and  Danes,  againfi  whom  be  had  not 
fo  great  fuccefs  as  his  brethren  ;  not  through  any  fault  of  his, 
but  rather  by  the  treafonable  practices  of  fome  of  his  powerful 
fubje^ls.  His  nephew  Edwyftepped  after  him  into  tbe  throne; 
and,  difobliging  the  monks,  they  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity 
an  account  of  nothing  but  his  vices".  It  (hould  feem,  however, 
that,  during  the  reign  of  all  thefe  kings,  the  naval  power  of  the 
Saxons  was  continually  increafing,  of  which  we  fhall  fee  imme- 
diate proof;  and  to  this  we  may  afcribe  their  not  being  plagueJ 
with  any  of  thofe  invafions  from  the  north,  which  had  fo  much 
difturbed  their  predecefibrs. 

Edgar*,  very  jufiily  ftyled  the  Great,  fucceeded  his  brother 
Edvvy  ;  and,  from  his  firfl:  afbending  the  throne,  demonftrated 
himfelt  worthy  of  being  the  heir  of  Alfred  and  Ethelllan.  He 
thoroughly  underftood,  and  fuccefsfully  purfued  their  maxims  j 
for  he  applied  himfelf,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  the 
raifing  a  mighty  maritime  force,  and  to  the  keeping  in  due  fub- 
je£lion  all  the  petty  princes.  In  one  thing  only  he  was  blame- 
able  ;  that  he  gave  too  much  into  foreign  cuftoms.  and  indul- 

»  A.  D.  941.  t  Gu!.  Malmefb.  de  gefl.  reg.  Ar-o;.  Jib.  ii.  c.  7. 
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ged  the  Danes  in  living  promifcuoufly  with  his  own  people, 
which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  knowing  thoroughly  the 
ftate  of  all  parts  of  the  nation,  of  which  they  made  a  very  bad 
life  in  fucceeding  times.  In  all  probability,  he  was  led  into  this 
error  by  his  love  to  peace,  which  indeed  he  enjoyed,  much 
more  than  any  of  his  anceftors  had  done.  But  he  enjoyed  it, 
as  a  king  of  this  ifland  ought  to  enjoy  it ;  not  in  a  lazy  fruition 
of  pleafure,  unworthy  a  prince ;  but  by  afliduoufly  applying 
himfelf  to  affairs  of  fiate,  and  by  an  adlivity  of  which  few 
other  kings  are  capable,  even  in  times  of  the  greateft  danger. 
But  it  is  necelfary  to  enter  into  particulars,  fince  we  are  now- 
come  to  the  reigrt  of  that  king  who  moft  clearly  vindicated  his 
right  to  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  and  who  valued  himfelf  on 
his  having  juftly  acquired  the  truly  glorious  title  of  Protector 
of  Commerce. 

As  to  his  fleet,  all  writers  agree,  that  it  was  far  fuperior  to 
any  of  his  predecefTors,  as  well  as  much  more  powerful  than 
thofe  of  all  the  other  European  princes  put  together;  but  they 
are  by  no  means  of  the  fame  mind,  as  to  the  number  of  fliips 
of  which  it  was  compofed.  Some  fix  it  at  three  thoufand  fix 
hundred'^  ;  others  at  four  thoufand  ^  ;  and  there  wants  not  au- 
thority to  carry  it  fo  higii  as  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  ^. 
However,  the  firit  feems  to  be  the  moft  probable  number ;  and 
therefore  to  it  we  fhall  keep.  Thefe  flaips  he  divided  into  three 
fleets,  each  of  twelve  hundred  fail,  and  them  he  conftantly  fla- 
tioned  ;  one  on  the  eaft,  another  on  the  weft,  and  the  third  on 
sthe  north  coaft  of  the  kingdom  :  neither  was  he  fatisfied  with 
barely  making  fuch  a  provillon  ;  he  would  likewife  fee  that  it 
anfwered  the  ends  for  which  he  intended  it.  In  order  to  thi^-, 
every  year,  after  Eafter,  he  went  on  board  the  fleet  ftationed 
on  the  eaflern  coaft  ;  and,  failing  weft,  he  fcoured  all  the  chan- 
nels, looked  into  every  creek  and  bay,  from  the  Thames  mouth 
to  the  Land's  end  in  Cornwall :  then,  quitting  thefe  fliips,  he 
went  on  board  the  weftern  fleet,  with  which,  fteering  his  courfe 
to  the  northward,  he  did  the  like,  not  only  on  the  Englifti  and 
iScots   coaft,  but  alfo  on  thofe  of  Ireland   and   the   Hebrides, 
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which  h*e  between  them  and  Britain  :  then,  meeting  the  nor- 
thern lleet,  he  tailed  in  it  to  the  Thames  mouth  '.  Thus  lur- 
rounding  the  ifland  every  fummer,  he  rendered  any  invafion  im- 
practicable, kept  his  failors  in  continual  exercife,  and  efFe^tually 
alferted  his  fovereignty  over  the  fca.  As  a  further  proof  of 
this,  he  once  held  his  court  at  Chefter ;  where,  when  all  his 
feudatory  princes  had  affembled,  in  order  to  do  him  homage, 
he  caufed  them  to  enter  a  barge;  and,  fitting  four  on  one  fide, 
and  four  on  the  other,  they  rowed,  while  he  fteered  the  helm  9 
pafTrng  thus  in  triumph,  on  the  river  Dee,  from  his  palace 
to  the  monaftery  of  St.  John,  where  he  landed,  and  received 
their  oaths  to  be  his  faithful  vafTals,  and  to  defend  his  rights 
by  land  and  by  fea  :  and  then,  having  made  a  fpeech  to  them, 
he  returned  to  bis  barge,  and  palTed  in  the  fame  manner 
back  to  his  palace.  The  names  of  thefe  princes  were,  Kenneth 
king  of  Scotland,  Malcolm  king  of  Cumberland,  Maccullus 
king  of  Man,  and  of  the  ifles,  and  five  petty  kings  of  the  Bri- 
tons. When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  king  was  pleafed  to 
fay,  that  his  fucceflbrs  might  juftly  glory  in  the  title  of  kings  of 
the  Englilh  ;  fince,  by  this  folemn  a£l,  he  had  fet  their  prero- 
gative above  all  difpute  ''.  John  Fox  blamed  this  fpeech  as  an 
inftance  of  the  king's  pride  and  vanity*^,  which  was  owing  to 
a  narrownefs  of  mind ;  for  furely  the  king  intended  no  more 
than  to  fecure  his  juft  rights,  as  his  fpeech  declared,  and  there-, 
by  to  diftinguifli  between  a  wife  act  of  policy,  and  amore  pom- 
pous parade. 

In  the  winter,  he  travelled  by  land  through  all  parts  of  hh 
dominions,  to  fee  that  juflice  was  duly  adminiftered,  to  prevent 
his  nobles  from  becoming  oppreflbrs,  and  to  prote<£l  the  mean- 
eft  people  from  fuf?ering  wrong.  Thefe  were  the  arts  by  which 
he  fecured  tranquillity  to  himfelf;  while  he  kept  foreigners  in 
awe,  and  his  fubjects  in  quiet.  By  being  always  ready  for  war, 
he  avoided  it ;  fo  that,  in  his  whole  reign,  there  happened  but 
one  dlfturbance,  and  that  through  the  intemperate  fury  of  the 
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Britons,  who,  while  he  was  in  the  north,  committed  great  dlis 
orders  in  the  weft.  On  his  return,  he  entered  their  country 
with  a  great  army  j  and,  that  they  might  feel  the  effects  of 
plundering,  fuffered  his  fojdiers  to  take  whatever  they  could 
iind  :  but  when  he  faw  the  people  reduced  to  extreme  mifery, 
he  rewarded  his  array  out  of  his  own  coffers,  and  obliged  theni 
to  reftore  the  fpoils  ;  by  which  he  left  thofe,  whom  he  found 
rebels,  the  mod  affectionate  of  all  his  fubjedls'^.  Well,  thercr 
fore,  might  our  ancient  hiftorians  boaft  as  they  did  of  this 
prince  ;  and  fay,  that  he  was  comparable  to  any  of  the  heroes 
of  antiquity.  In  truth,  he  far  furpaffed  them  ;  for  whereas 
many  of  them  became  famous  by  a<£ls  of  rapine  and  robbery^ 
he  eftablifhed  his  reputation  on  a  nobler  foundation  ;  that  of 
reigning  fixteen  years  without  a  thief  found  in  his  dominions  on 
land,  or  a  pirate  heard  of  at  fea^.  One  thing  more  I  muft 
mention,  as  being  much  to  my  purpofe,  though  flighted  by 
nany  of  our  modern  writers.  Jt  is  the  preamble  of  a  decree 
of  his,  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign  ;  wherein  his 
ilyle  runs  thus :  "  Ego  EdgariiSy  tot'ius  Albmiis  Bafiletis,  nectmi. 
fnaritimorum  feu  infularioruiifi  regum  circiimhahitaniium^  Sec" 
That  is,  I  Edgar,  monarch  of  all  Albion,  and  fovereign  over 
all  the  princes  of  the  adjacent  ifles,  ^c.  "Which  plainly  affertq 
his  naval  dominion  f.  As  he  lived,  fo  he  died,  in  peace  and 
full  of  glory  K  Happy  had  it  been  for  his  fucceflbrs,  if,  with 
his  dominions,  they  had  inherited  any  portion  of  his  fpirit. 
But,  alas !  governed  by  women,  and  ridden  by  priefts,  they 
quickly  broke  to  pieces  that  mighty  power  which  he  bequeathed 
them. 

His  fon  Edward,  a  child,  fucceeded  him  ;  bur,  by  that  timq 
he  had  reigned  three  years,  he  was,  by  the  contrivance  of  his 
mother-in-law,  bafely  murdered,  to  make  way  for  her  fon 
Ethelred,  who  mounted  the  throne  after  his  deceafe,  but  who 
was  entirely  governed  by  this  dowager-queen,  his  mother''.  In 
fix  years  after  the  death  of  Edgar,  the  ftrength  of  the  nation 
was  fo  far  funk,  that  a  Danifh  fquadron,  confining  of  no  more 
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than  feven  (hips,  infeded  the  coaft,  and  plundered  Southamp- 
ton '  ;  and,  in  a  few  years  after,  they  ravaged  and  burned  all 
the  coafl;  infomuch  that,  in  991,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of 
Siricus,  ^^rchbifliop  of  Canterbury,  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Danes,  and  endeavoured  to  bribe  them  by  a  fubfidy  of  ten 
thoufand  pounds,  to  forbear  plundering ;  which  gave  the  firft 
rife  to  that  infamous  tribute  called  dancgeld  'S  This  produced 
an  efFe£l  which  might  have  been  eafily  forefeen,  though  quite 
contrary  to  what  was  intended  ;  for  the  Danes  committed  great- 
er rapines  than  ever;  fuppofing,  that  the  worfe  they  treated  the 
king's  fubjedls,  the  larger  fums  they  flaould  extort,  for  a  pro- 
mife  to  be  gone.  Thus  the  king  was  compelled  to  take  that 
method,  at  lail:,  to  which  he  fljould  have  had  recourfe  at  firft, 
viz.  raifing  an  army,  and  fitting  out  a  fleet.  And  now,  when 
he  had  done  this,  his  general  betrayed  him  ;  v^rhereby  the  Danes 
for  that  time  efcaped,  though  a  little  after  they  returned,  and 
\vere  defeated '.  Thefe,  however,  v/ere  but  flight  mifchiefs  to 
thofe  which  followed  ;  for,  when  it  is  once  known  that  a  king- 
dom is  weakly  governed,  new  enemies  daily  rife.  In  A.  D. 
993,  came  UnlafF,  a  famous  pirate,  with  a  fleet  of  ninety- 
three  fliips,  to  Stanes ;  and,  having  walled  the  country  on  both 
fides  the  Thames,  they  went  down  the  river  again,  and  com- 
mitted new  outrages  on  the  coafi;  of  Kent.  The  king  fent  an 
army  to  oppofe  them,  which  they  beat,  and  killed  the  general 
"who  commanded  it :  afterwards  they  landed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber,  and  committed  frefli  devaluations.  The  next  year 
AnlafF,  duke  of  Norway,  coming  before  London,  with  a  fleet 
of  ninety-four  fail,  endeavoured  to  burn  it ;  but  the  citizens 
defended  themfelves  fo  well,  that  at  length  he  was  forced  to 
defifl  :  then  marching  into  Kent  and  Hampfhire,  he  compelled 
the  country  people  to  furnifh  horfes  for  his  army;  which  put  it 
in  their  power  to  commit  fuch  horrid  devaftations,  that  the  king 
being  unable  to  protect  his  fubje«rts,  had  recourfe  to  a  compo- 
fition  ;  and,  having  fent  commillioners  to  treat  with  Anlafi^,  it 
was  agreed  to  give  him  fixteen  thoufand  pounds,  on  condition 
that  he  fliould  never  again  fet  foot  in  England ;  and,  which  was 
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rare  amongft  men  of  his  profefHon,  he  religioufly  kept  his 
word.  In  A.  D.  997,  a  great  fleet  of  ftrangers  entered  the 
inouth  of  the  Severn,  fpoiled  all  the  adjacent  countries  with  fire 
and  fword,  and  afterwards  deftroyed  Cornwall  and  Devonfhire ; 
and,  having  colle£ted  an  immenfe  booty,  carried  it  off  to  their 
fhips.  The  next  year  they  committed  the  like  outrages  in  Dor- 
fetlhire,  where  an  army  fent  to  oppofe  them  did  but  little.  In 
A.  D.  999,  they  came  into  the  Thames,  and  marched  through 
Kent,  the  king  met  them  at  Canterbury  with  his  forces,  fo  that 
a  battle  enfued ;  wherein,  through  fome  ill  management,  the 
king  was  defeated  with  great  lofs.  This  lofs  feems  to  have 
rouzed  the  nobility :  for,  immediately  thereupon,  it  was  deter- 
mined, in  a  great  council,  to  raife  a  numerous  army,  and  to  fit 
out  a  ftrong  fleet ;  which  was  accordingly  done  :  but  the  old 
management  continuing,  thefe  mighty  preparations,  fays  my  au- 
thor, ended  in  nothing  more  than  exhaufting  the  purfes,  and 
breaking  the  fpirits  of  the  people ;  whereby  their  enemies  were 
encouraged  to  trample  on  them  more  and  more.  The  next 
year  the  fleet  was  hindered  from  acling  all  the  fummer,  by  con- 
trary winds,  to  the  great  lofs  and  diff.itisfa^lion  of  the  people. 
In  A.  D.  1001,  new  diforders  of  the  fame  kind  happened; 
and,  one  of  the  king's  admirals  deferring  with  a  great  part  of 
the  fleetj  he  was  conftrained  again  to  think  of  treating,  which 
accordingly  he  did,  and  purchafed  peace  for  twenty-four  thou- 
fand  pounds  :  and  yet,  the  very  next  year,  he  found  himfelf  fo 
flraitened,  that  he  had  no  other  way  of  fetting  his  people  at  li- 
berty, than  by  a  general  mafTacre  of  the  Danes,  throughout 
England.  This,  however,  proved  but  a  temporary  as  well  as 
barbarous  expedient;  for.  In  a  few  years,  they  were  in  as  bad 
a  condition  as  ever ;  infomuch,  that  through  the  fury  of  the 
Danes,  and  the  treachery  of  his  nobility,  the  king  was  able  to 
do  nothing  but  opprefs  his  fubje£ls,  by  raifing  valt  fums,  to  be 
given  to  their  enemies:  for,  in  A.  D.  looy,  the  Danes  had 
thirty  thoufand  pounds  at  once  *". 

Tiiefe  opprefTions  convinced  all  the  honeft  and  loyal  part  of 
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the  nation,  of  the  neccflity  of  arming  themfelves,  and  of  exert- 
ing their  utnioli  force  to  rid  them  of  tiiefe  barbarous  guefts. 
In  order  thereto,  a  new  and  general  tax  was  laid,  for  raifing 
and  fupporting  a  fleet  and  army.  According  to  this  fcheme, 
every  three  hundred  and  ten  hides  of  land  were  to  find  a  ftout 
ihip,  and  every  eight  hides  a  coat  of  mail  and  helmet ;  by  which 
a  great  force  indeed  was  raifed  j  and  yet,  through  treachery, 
great  as  it  was,  had  little  effe£l".  It  is  plain,  that  this  tax,  or  fub- 
fidy  was  impofed  whh  judgment,  and  by  common  eonfent :  it 
grew,  therefore,  thenceforward,  an  annual  charge  upon  the 
people  ;  and  is  that  tax  v/e  {o  often  meet  with  in  ancient  wri- 
ters, under  the  name  of  danegeld  j  and  from  which  Edward 
the  ConfclTor  is  faid  to  have  freed  his  fubje6ls.  The  reader 
mufl  diftinguiHi  this  fubfidy,  raifed  upon  the  Engllfli  nation, 
from  the  money  occafionally  paid  to  the  Danes;  though  they 
both  go  under  the  fame  denomination.  The  firft  was  raifed  at 
fuch  times,  and  in  fuch  proportions  as  neceflity  required  ;  and 
was  properly  enough  called  danegeld  j  as  it  was  given  to  pacify 
thofe  invaders.  The  fecond  was  a  regular,  fettled  impofi- 
tion,  not  much  unlike  our  land-tax;  and  was  properly  called, 
in  the  Saxon  tongue,  hercgyld,  i.  e.  foldier's  money  •,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  danegeld,  becaule  it  was  originally  given  to 
raife  a  force  to  withfland  the  Danes.  It  amounted  to  a  vail 
fum  in  thofe  days;  fince  the  Saxon  chronicle  informs  us,  that 
by  it,  when  firfc  impofed,  there  was  a  prodigious  fieet  fet  on 
foot,  fuch  a  one  as  till  then  had  not  been  feen.  Now,  if  we 
take  this  in  a  very  limited  fenfe,  and  allow  it  to  fignify  not  a 
greater  fleet  than  Edgar's,  but  fupcrior  to  any  of  his  firatlonary 
fquadrons  ;  even  this  would  be  a  very  great  thing  ".  The  con- 
fequence  of  clearing  this  point  will  appear  in  the  fucceeding 
part  of  the  work  :  in  the  mean  time  let  it  be  obferved,  that 
the  nation  fubniitted  to  this  grievous  tax,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  naval  force  fuflicient  to  have  preferved  the  dominion  of  the 
fca  ;  which  qucflionlels  might  have  been  eliciSled,  had  the  mo- 
ney they  gave  been  faitlifully  applied.  But  fuch  were  the  de- 
lays, fuch  the  diforder  in  all  their  military  preparations,  that  the 
people  were  fleeced,  the  fervice  negledled,  and  the  unfortunate 
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King  Ethelred,  who,  for  any  tiling  that  appears  in  hiftory,  wafj 
a  very  brave,  well-meaning  prince,  acquired  the  furname,  or 
i-ather  was  fligmatized  with  the  opprobrious  nickname  of  The 
Unready.  This  is  a  dilagreeable  fubje£l,  which  nothing  but 
the  love  of  truth,  and  the  deflre  of  preventing  fuch  mifchiefs, 
by  fairly  expofing  their  caufes,  could  have  prevailed  on  me  to 
have  dwelt  on  fo  long.  It  was  my  duty,  as  an  hiftorian  j  and, 
though  a  little  unwillingly,  I  have  honeftly  performed  it. 

It  would,  however,  be  to  no  purpofe  to  fvvell  this  work  with 
a  long  detail  of  the  misfortunes  which  befel  this  prince,  and  his 
fon,  the  valiant  Edmund,  who  for  his  many  hardy  a£ls  in  the 
fervice  of  his  country  was  furnamed  Ironfides  -,  fince  thefe  are 
fully  related  in  all  our  hiftories :  and,  indeed,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  fufpe£l,  that  the  ftories  we  meet  with  therein,  are  ra- 
ther amplified  than  abridged.  Two  things,  neverthelefs,  de- 
ferve  the  reader's  notice  in  this  great  revolution.  The  firft,  that 
after  the  fpirits  of  the  people  had  been  once  funk,  by  raifing 
on  them  a  great  fum  of  money  to  pufchafe  peace,  they  never 
afterwards  could  be  revived ;  but  things  daily  declined,  and  the 
chief  perfons  in  the  realm  fought  to  fecure  an  intereft  in  the 
conqueror,  by  betraying  thofe  whom  they  ought  to  have  de- 
fended j  fo  that  the  redudion  of  England  was  not  fo  much 
owing  to  the  number  and  force  of  the  enemy,  though  thefe 
were  very  great,  as  to  the  treachery  of  the  few,  the  dejedlion 
of  the  many,  and  the  difputes  of  both  among  themfelves;  theif 
naval  force,  even  when  they  were  loweft,  being  more  than  fuf* 
ficient  to  have  defended  their  coafts,  had  it  been  properly  con- 
duced. But  being  fometimes  betrayed  by  their  admirals,  at 
others  diftrelTed  for  want  of  provlfions,  every  little  accident 
difcouraged  them,  and  any  confiderable  lofs  difheartened  them 
quite.  The  conqueft  of  fuch  men  could  not  be  hard.  The 
fecond  obfervation  I  have  to  make  is  this ;  that  no  fooner 
Swain,  king  of  Denmark,  found  himfelf  fuperior  at  fea,  that 
he  fet  up  a  title  to  the  kingdom  ;  which  fufficiently  fhews,  than 
this  ifland  is  never  longer  fafe,  than  while  it  is  the  nrft  maritime 
power :  v/hence  the  importance  of  our  navy  is  made  too  mani- 
fcft  to  be  denied,  and  by  which  we  may  be  convinced,  that  as 
our  freedom  flows  only  from  our  conftitution,  fo  both  muft  be 
defended  by  or.r  fleets, 
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CHAP.       III. 

The  Naval  Hlftory  of  the  Danes,  from  the  peaceable 
fettlement  of  Canutus  on  the  throne,  to  the  redora- 
tion  of  the  Saxon  line  ;  and  fi-om  thsnce  to  the 
death  of  King  Harold. 

Containing  the  fpace  of  about  48  years. 

TH  E  writers  of  our  ancient  hiftory,  being  many  of  them 
monks,  did  not  well  diftinguifh  between  foreign  nations, 
but  called  all  the  invaders  of  this  kingdom,  from  what- 
ever quarter  they  came,  Danes ;  becaufe  the  firli  who  troubled 
the  Saxons,  in  this  way,  were  of  that  nation.  In  like  manner 
foreigners  called  them  Normans ;  which  feems  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  northern  men.  Their  pra(3:ice  of  fcouring  the  northern 
feas,  and  plundering  wherever  they  came,  made  them  infamous 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  though  it  pafTed  among  themfelves  for 
an  honourable  way  of  making  war.  The  northern  nations 
were  always  extremely  populous ;  and,  when  they  found  them- 
felves crowded,  their  cullom  was  to  equip  a  fquadron  of  flilps, 
»n  board  of  which  went  fome  of  their  chiefs,  followed  by  a 
Vol.  I.  H  bod 7 
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body  of  fuch  men  as  were  willing  to  run  their  fortunes.  At 
this  time  they  were  pagans ;  and  it  mufl  be  owned  the  ftrudlure 
of  their  religion  was  very  favourable  to  thefe  fort  of  enter- 
prizes,  reprefenting  them  rather  as  elFedls  of  heroifm,  than  as 
a£ts  of  robbery.  In  procefs  of  time,  as  they  grew  more  civi-? 
lized,  they  began  to  change  their  notions,  and  efFecled  fettle- 
ments  wherever  they  found  themfelves  ftrong  enough  to  make 
them.  It  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  enter  deeply  into  their  hiftory, 
fince  it  is  evident  enough,  that  they  attained  their  dominion  here 
by  their  power  at  fea,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  brings  them 
under  our  notice.  But,  if  it  were,  there  has  been  lately  pub- 
liflied  at  Copenhagen,  a  very  curious  hiftory  of  the  a6ls  of  the 
Danes  in  foreign  countries,  particularly  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  all  of  which  they  long  haraiTed,  made  fettlements 
in  all,  and  were  expelled  from  them  all  through  their  making 
an  ill  ufe  of  their  power  ^. 

When  Swain,  king  of  Denmark,  invaded  this  country  about 
the  year  1013,  it  v/as  in  revenge  of  the  death  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  there  were,  at  that  time,  fo  many  great  men  here 
of  DaniOi  extra£liou,  and  the  reft  were  fo  much  difafFe^led  to 
their  natural  prince,  that  the  foreign  invader  foon  found  encou- 
ragement to  fet  up  a  title  by  eledtion,  as  is,  though  fomewhat 
obfcurely,  intimated  by  fome  of  our  hiftorians,  but  plainly  and 
fully  aiTerted  by  the  Danifli  writers.  Indeed,  the  defection  at 
that  time  was  fo  general,  that  Edmund  abandoned  his  kingdom, 
and  retired  into  Normandy  ;  and,  if  Swain  had  lived,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  might  not  have  kept  the  pofTeffion.  But, 
he  dying  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the  Danes  in  Eng- 
land declared  for  Canutus  his  fon,  and  the  Saxons  recalled  King 
Edmund  ^.  However,  after  the  death  of  the  laft-mentioned 
prince,  Canutus  had  a  ftrong  party  who  adhered  to  him,  efpc- 
cially  among  the  clergy  ;  fo  that,  at  length.  King  Edmund  Iron- 
fide,  by  the  perfuafion  of  one  Eadric,  who  had  betrayed  his  fa- 
ther during  his  whole  reign,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Canutus, 

'   The  title  of  this  curious  feonk  runs  thus  :  GeHa  &  Veftigja  Danornm  extra 
Daniam  :  praecipue  in  Oriente,   Italia,  Hilpania,  Gallia,  Angiia,  Scotia,   Hiber- 
pia,   Bclgio,  Germania,  &  Sclavonia.     Maximam  partem  ipfis  fcriptorum,  mn 
?soticorum  minus,  qnam  domeflicornm,  verbis  adumbrata.     Hafnise,  1741,  8vo. 
b.  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  144,  1/15. 
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whereby  it  was  agreed,  that  they  (hould  reign  jointly,  after 
which  King  Edmund  did  not  live  long,  and  fo  the  whole  fell  to 
Canutus  by  lurvivorfliip.  Some  of  our  authors  indeed  write, 
that  Edmund  was  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  Eadric ;  but 
for  this  there  feems  to  be  no  folid  foundation.  The  Saxon  an- 
nals fay  plainly,  that  he  died  on  the  feaft  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the 
year  ioi6,  and  that  he  was  buried  with  his  grandfather  King 
Edgar  at  Glaftonbury*^. 

Canutus  ^  afcended  the  throne  by  the  general  confent  of  the 
nation,  and,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  raifed  an  extraor- 
dinary fubfidy,  or  danegeld,  in  order  to  pay  off  his  fleet.  This 
amounted  to  72,000  pounds  for  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  and 
!  1 ,000  pounds  for  the  city  of  London  ;  after  which  he  lent  back 
his  fleet  and  forces  to  Denmark,  except  forty  fliips  which  he 
kept  to  guard  the  coafi:.  He  was  a  very  wife  and  brave  prince, 
and,  from  the  time  he  alTumcd  the  crown,  did  all  that  was  in  his 
power  to  conciliate  the  affedion  of  his  new  fubjecls  j  which  he 
fo  happily  effeded,  that  they  ferved  him  faithfully  in  his  wars 
for  the  recovery  of  fome  part  of  his  foreign  dominions,  which 
were  lofl:  during  his  ftay  here.  Thus,  in  1027,  he  failed  with 
a  fleet  of  fifty  ihips,  with  Englifli  forces  on  board,  into  Norway, 
out  of  which  having  driven  Olaf,  who  had  fet  himlelf  up  for 
king,  the  next  year  he  returned  into  England.  Two  years  after, 
he  invaded  the  Scots  both  by  land  and  fea,  and  obliged  that  king 
to  fubmit  to  his  terms  ^;  and,  throughout  his  whole  reign,  this 
prince  carried  his  prerogative  in  naval  afiairs  as  high  as,  or  ra- 
ther higher  than,  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  as  the  learned  Mr. 
Seldcn  juftly  obferves,  and  very  fully  proves,  from  records  and 
hiftory  f.  Indeed  it  was  very  eafy  for  him  to  do  fo,  being  king 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  as  well  as  England. 

He  intended  to  have  made  his  fon  Hardiknute,  whom  he  had 
by  Emma,  the  widow  of  his  predeceffor  Ethelred,  the  heir  of 
his  kingdoms  ;  but  he  being  in  Denmark  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
ceafe,  his  eldeft  fon  Harold  s,  furnamed,  from  his  fwiftnefs,  Hare- 
foot,  found  means  to  raife  a  party  amongft  the  nobility,  and 

c  Ibid.  A.  D.  1016.  d  A.  D.  1017.  «  Pontan.  hid.  Dan.  lib.  v, 

Gulicl.  Malmefb.  de  geft.  reg.  Anglor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ri.     Alurcd.  Bever).  annal- 
lib.  viii.  Ran.  Higden.  in  Polychron.  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  150 — 154.  f  Mire 

Claufimi;  lib.  ii.  cap.  t».  8  A.  D.  1335. 
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pofTefTed  himfelf  of  the  kingdom.  Some  writers  tell  us,  that  hisr 
brother  Hardiknute  prepared  a  great  fleet  with  an  intent  to  have 
invaded  his  dominions ;  but,  as  to  this,  the  Saxon  chronicle  is 
lilent ',  nor  is  there  any  thing  memorable  recorded  in  his  reign. 
It  is  faid,  that  he  raifed  the  danegeld  or  fubfidy  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  fixteen  (hips,  which  was,  it  feems,  the  ftated  tax  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  father's  reign  ;  and,  from  what  follows,  it 
will  appear,  that  this  was  a  very  reafonable  impofition  :  but  then 
it  mud  be  confidered,  that,  in  the  days  of  King  Canutus,  his 
EngUih  fubjecls  had  nothing  to  fear  j  and  from  this  circumftance 
it  is  probable,  that  the  cafe  v;as  the  fame  under  Harold  ^.  He 
died,  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  four  years,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Hardiknute  ',  who  coming  with  a  large 
fleet  to  take  poflefTion  of  the  kingdom,  he  that  very  year  raifed 
the  danegeld  to  flxty-two  fliips.  The  following  year  he  levied 
21,699  pounds,  and  fixed  the  fubfidy  for  the  future  at  thirty- 
two  fliips.  His  uncle  Swain  being  in  danger  of  loflng  the  king- 
dom of  Norway,  he  fent  a  fleet  from  England  to  his  alFiftance,. 
which  did  not,  however,  anfvver  the  end  he  propofedj  and,  a  little 
after,  he  died  fuddenly  at  a  wedding,  and  with  liim  ended  the 
dominion  of  the  Danes  in  England,  in  lefs  than  twenty-eight 
years  after  the  coming  of  Canutus  to  the  crown  ''. 

Edward  the  Confeflbr,  ihe  fon  of  King  Ethelbert  and  Queea 
Emma,  fucceeded  his  half-brother  Hardiknute  ',  and  proved  a 
very  great  prince  in  the  opinion  of  the  monks,  and  a  very  weak 
one  in  the  fentiments  of  better  judges.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  he  kept  up  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  fail  •,  but  afterwards  falling 
out  with  the  Earl  Godwin  and  his  fons,  their  quarrels  threw  the 
whole  kingdom  into  difl:ra6lion  ;  infomuch-  that,  in  tlie  year 
T046,  a  pyratical  fquadron,  conilfting  of  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  fliips,  commanded  by  Lothen  and  Yrling,  came  to  Sand- 
wich, where  they  landed  the  forces  on  board  them,  who  imme- 
diately fpoiled  all  the  adjacent  country,  and  carried  off  the  prey 
they  took  to  their  fliips.  Afterwards  they  retired  to  the  ifland 
of  Thanet,  intending  from  thence  to  have  plundered  the  coaft 
ut  their  leifure ;  but,  by  this  time  the  militia  rofe,  and  not  only 
prevented  them  from  landing,   but  ftraitened  them  fo  much 

t>  C'lron.  Saxon,  p.  1J4,  iss-  i  A.  D.  Icjp.  k  Ibid.  p.  iSS,  iJl- 

lA.  D.  1C41. 
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xi'Iiere  they  were,  that  with  great  difficulty  they  efcaped.  Then,, 
falling  on  the  coafts  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  they  committed  the 
fame  outrages  there,  and  at  laft  failed  away  to  Flanders  with  the 
wealth  they  had  got,  without  meeting  with  any  interruptiou 
from  the  king's  fliips.  The  next  year  the  king  was  himfclf  at  fcv 
with  a  fleet,  and  was  able  to  do  little,  Earl  Godwin  and  his  Tons 
having  almofl:  all  the  power,  while  the  king  had  an  empty  title, 
with  which  he  was  little  contented.  Swain,  Earl  Gouwiii'seldeft 
fon,  falling  out  with  his  family,  as  well  as  the  king,  committed 
great  outrages  on  all  the  coaii  His  father,  too,  being  difobliged, 
had  recourfe  to  a  naval  armament,  to  oppofe  which,  the  king 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  fail  ;  but  Avhether  it  was  through  the  in- 
trigues of  the  earl,  or  the  weak  management  of  the  kiing,  fo  it 
happened,  that,  after  all  thefe  preparations,  a  treaty  enfued,  m 
confequence  of  which,  the  earl  once  more  entered  the  king's  fa- 
vour, and  (with  his  fons)  was  declared  the  king's  beft  fubjcfO; : 
fuch  was  the  doctrine  of  thofe  times  !  After  the  death  of  this 
great  nobleman,  his  fons,  Harold  andToftigo,  fucceeded  him  in 
his  dignities,  and  ufed  them  rather  for  their  own  convcniencv, 
than  with  any  i-efpefl  to  the  royal  authority.  It  muft,  however, 
be  owned,  that  they  reduced  the  Britons,  who  had  taken  up 
arms  under  their  king  Grlfiith,  who  was  killed  in  the  a£licn  : 
yet  Taftigo  made  fo  bad  a  governor  in  Northumberland,  where 
the  king  had  placed  him,  that  the  people  expelled  him  ;  noir 
could  he  be  reflored,  though  his  brother  Harold  was  fcnt  with, 
an  army  for  that  purpofe  y  which  fo  difgufted  him,  that  he  failed 
tvitk  a  fquadron  ot  Ihips  into  Flanders,  where,  like  his  cldeft 
brother  Swain,  he  turned  pirace,  apd  began  to  think  of  pillaging. 
by  fea  that  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  would  not  fufler 
him  to  plunder  them  on  land.  In  the  midfl:  of  thefe  confuflons 
King  Edward  died™,  as  weakly  and  irrefolutely  as  he  lived,  with- 
out fecuring  the  iucceflion  to  Etigar  Athelirrg,  his  intended  heir^^ 
and  who  had  indeed  a  better  title  than  himfelf ;  which  threw  the 
nation  into  great  confulion,  and  gave  Harokl,  the  fon  of  Earl 
Godwin,  an  opportunity  of  fcizing  the  crown,  to  which  he  had 
little  or  no  title  "j  an  acl  equally  fatal  to  himfelf  and  to  the 

nj  A.  D.  iq66.  "   Gu!.  MalmcA).  de  geft.  reg.  Angl.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 

Hen,  Hiintiiigd.  hift.  lib.  vi.  p.  365.     Roj^er.  Hvjveden.  anual.  p.  439.    Alured, 
Jkveil.  aiuiai.  Jib.  vili,  Ghioii.  Saxui).  p.  154 — 171. 
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people,  fince  It  occafioned  the  Norman  invafion,  and  the  abfd- 
lute  exclufion  of  the  Saxon  line,  the  monarchs  of  \yhlch  had 
deferved  fo  well  of  then-  country  by  making  good  laws,  encou- 
raging arts,  and  defending  both  by  their  arms.  But,  before  we 
proceed  to  this  revolution,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  fay  Ibmewhat 
of  the  charadler  of  Harold,  as  well  as  of  his  adminiftration  ; 
for  though  he  was  a  very  ambitious,  and  confequently  a  very 
bad  man,  yet  he  wanted  not  fome  qualities  that  were  truly  great, 
and  worthy  of  a  prince. 

The  principal  perfons  about  King  Edward  at  his  death  werd 
fuch  as  had  been  of  Earl  Godwin's  fadtion,  and  therefore  coun* 
tenanced  a  report,  fpread  by  Harold,  that  the  king  had  appoint* 
ed  him  his  fuccelTor,  which  we  find  in  the  Saxon  chronicle  °  : 
and  yet,  in  that  very  book,  there  are  many  things  which  are  in- 
conliftent  with  this  relation,  fuch  as  the  owning  that  the  king 
fent  for  his  coufin  Edward,  the  father  of  Edgar  AthelingP,  and 
that,  after  the  death  of  Harold,  Edgar  (hould  have  been  king  ^, 
though  his  right  was  no  way  helped  by  that  circumftancc,  but 
flood  juffc  as  it  did  before  at  the  time  of  King  Edward's  death. 
Such  as  fay  that  Harold  took  the  crown,  as  being  more  fit  to 
wear  it  than  an  unexperienced  boy,  like  Edgar,  feem  to  fpeak 
the  truth  ^  Harold  had  all  the  qualities  necefi^ary  to  have  ren* 
dered  him  popular  in  an  ele£live  kingdom.  He  was  of  a  great 
farpily,  equally  allied  to  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  very  brave  in 
his  perfon,  and  well  verfed  in  the  art  of  war,  but,  above  all, 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  very  defirous  of  main- 
taining his  independency  on  land  and  fea  ^  He  had,  however, 
many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with.  A  great  part  of  the  nation 
were  dilTatisfied  with  his  title,  and  paid  him  an  unwilling  obe- 
dience. William,  duke  of  Normandy,  laid  claim  to  his  crown, 
and  began  to  raife  an  army  to  fupport  that  claim  :  add  to  this, 
that  his  brother  Toftigo,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  late  king 
and  his  own  father,  appeared  on  the  coafts  of  Yoi'kfliire  and 
Northumberland  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  fail.  Earl  Edwin  encoun- 
tered him  on  his  landing,  defeated  his  army,  and  afterwards  de- 

o  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  17a.  P  Ibid.  p.  169.         *!   Ibid.  p.  173.  '  Rog« 

Hoved.  hill.  lib.  vi.  p.  367.  Ingulph.  hift.  apud.  fcrijut.  port.  Bedam,  p.  900. 
«  Roger.  Hoved.  annal.  prior,  p.  447.  Gul.  Malmefl>.  de  geft.  reg.  Ang.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  ult.  Alnred.  Beverl.  annal.  lib.  yiii.  p.  iii, 
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Oroyed  a  great  part  of  his  fleet ;  fo  that,  with  no  more  than 
twelve  fhips,  he  efcaped  to  Scotland  ^ 

On  the  firft  news  of  his  brother's  invafion,  Harold  prepared 
to  march  northwards,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  poffible,  the  fatal 
confequences  of  this  man's  malice,  whom  he  knew  to  have  both 
courage  and  ability,  confiderable  intereft  at  home,  and  potent 
allies  abroad  ;  nor  did  he  defifl:  from  his  defign  on  the  news  of 
the  check  he  had  received  by  his  late  defeat,  knowing  that  his 
refllefs  temper  would  not  fufFer  him  to  be  long  before  he  endea- 
voured to  revenge  this  affront.  Indeed,  he  found  an  opportu- 
nity fooner  than  he  could  have  expecSted  •,  for  he  was  fcarce 
arrived  in  Scotland,  before  he  heard  of  a  new  pretender  to  his 
brother's  crown.  This  was  Harold  Harfager,  that  is.  Fair-haired, 
king  of  Norway,  who  fet  up  a  title  by  defcent,  and,  to  fupport 
it,  put  to  fea  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  fail,  and  a  numerous 
army  on  board.  With  him  Toftigo  joined,  and,  both  failing  up 
the  Humber,  landed  their  forces,  and  began  to  direct  their 
march  towards  York.  The  two  great  earls,  Edward  and  Mor- 
ker,  inftantly  afTembled  all  the  forces  they  could  raife,  in  order 
to  oppofe  them.  A  battle  quickly  enfued,  in  which  thofe  lords 
were  totally  routed,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  the  king  of 
Norway  polTelTed  himfelf  of  York.  King  Elarold,  no  way  dlf- 
couraged  at  this  ill  news,  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out,  and 
in  the  mean  time  marched  in  perfon  againfi:  the  enemy,  who  lay 
in  an  entrenched  camp,  which  they  conceived  to  be  impregna- 
ble. But  the  king,  opening  the  paffage  at  Stanford-bridge,  ever 
fmce  ftyled  Battle- bridge,  attacked  them  with  fuch  vigour,  that, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  difpute,  he  forced  their  entrenchments, 
killed  Harold  Harfager  and  Toftigo  upon  the  fpot ;  and  his  ad- 
mirals at  fea  having  like  fuccefs  in  beating  the  Norwegian  fleet, 
Olaf,  the  fon  of  Harold  Harfager,  was  glad  to  capitulate,  and 
confent  to  embark  the  fcattered  remains  of  his  army  on  board 
twenty  velTels,  and  to  give  up  all  the  vaft  fpoil  they  had  taken, 
with  the  reft  of  his  father's  navy,  to  the  conqueror,  which 
agreement  or  capitulation  was  prefently  put  in  execution  ". 

This  was  one  of  the  grcatcft  vidories  that  we  find  recorded 

t  Chron,  Saxon,  p.  [71,  Roger.  Hoved.  p.  447.  Hen.  Hiintingd.  hift.  lib.  vi. 
"  Chron,  Saxon,  p.  171-  Gulielm.  Malmfb.  de.  gefl,  reg.  Ang.  lib.  ii.  p.  94. 
R.>ger.  Hoveden.  p.  448.     Irgulp.h.  hi!l.  p.  900. 
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by  our  lildorians ;  for,  in  the  beginning  of  this  expedition,  tlia 
king  of  Denmark  had  conquered  the  Orkneys:  and  indeed,  con- 
fidering  the  force  with  which  he  invaded  it,  there  was  no  fmall 
probability  of  his  reducing  England.  By  this  defeat  the  king  en- 
tirely fruftrated  that  deiign,  and,  befides  ridding  himfelf  of  fo 
formidable  an  enemy,  acquired  a  vaft  treafure,  and  greatly  aug- 
mented his  fleet  :  but,  as  lliccefs  generally  fliews  a  man  in  the 
trueft  point  of  light,  fo  the  king,  on  this  occafion,  difcovered 
Ibme  ill  qualities  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  ;  for,  inftead 
of  dividing  the  rich  booty  be  had  taken,   or  fo  much  as  a  part 
of  it,  amongft  his  army,  he  laid  hands  upon  the  whole;  which 
greatly  weakened  their  aftcction  to  him,  and  made  his  foldiers 
Icfs  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  in  the  fervicc  of  fo  hard  a  ma- 
fler.     On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Normandy  had  been  la- 
bouring, by  a  variety  of  methods,  to  draw  together  fuch  an  ar- 
my, and  fuch  a  fleet,  as  might  enable  him  to  profecute  the  title 
he  pretended  to  the  Englifli  crown,  which  at  laft,  by  dint  of 
mighty  promifes  to  foreigners  as  well  as  his  own  fubje6ts,  he 
accomplifhed.     His  forces,  confifting  of  Normans,  Flemiings, 
Frenchmen,  and  Britons,  he  embarked  on  board  a  prodigious 
number  of  fhips,  few  of  which  were  of  any  great  force,  though 
Jill  lit  enough  for  tranfports.     September  28,  1066,  he  landed 
fafely  at  Pevenfey  in  SufTex,  and  no  fooner  law  his  troops  on 
Ibore,  than  he  burnt  his  ufelefs  fleet,  which  he  knew  was  no 
way  able  to  engage  that  of  the  Englifli ;  and  having  done  this, 
and  raifed  a  ftrong  fortification,  he  penetrated  farther  into  the 
country".     Harold  had  the  news  of  this   expedition  quickly 
tranfmitted  to  him  in  the  north,  whence  he  marched  with  great 
diligence  with  his  forces,  fluflied  indeed  with  their  late  vidlory, 
but  by  fo  rude  a  fervice  much  diminifiied  in  their  numbers,  their 
fpirits  :)lfo  abated  by  difcontent.     The  king,   however,  taking 
counfel  from  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  affairs,  behaved  towards 
them  more  gracioufly  than  he  had  lately  done,  and  by  fending 
for  the  nobility,  and  reprefenting  to  them  the  danger  to  which 
themfelves  and  their  country,  as  welj  as  himfelf  and  his  title, 
were  expofed,  gained  confiderable  recruits:  lb  that,  by  the  time 
he  arrived  at  London,  his  army  was  again  become  very  conll- 
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clerabie  ;  only  his  foldiers  Hood  in  need  of  refrefliment.  Buc 
Harold,  fearing  111  effc(5ls  from  delays,  and  rejeiSling  the  pro- 
pofitions  made  him  by  an  ambafTador,  fent  from  Duke  William 
to  meet  him  at  London,  continued  to  move  on  towards  Suflex, 
in  order  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  by  a  decifive  bat- 
tle, notwithftanding  his  brother  Grithus  ufed  many  prudent  ar- 
guments to  dilTuade  him,  advifing  him  to  entrufl  the  army  to 
his  care,  and  to  remain  at  London,  in  order  to  take  proper 
meafjresj  in  cafe  things  went  not  fo  well  as  they  could  widi. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  Odlober  the  king  arrived  near  Haftings, 
where  the  enemy  lay  encamped  j  and,  though  fome  propofals  of 
peace  were  again  made  him,  he  remained  firm  to  his  firil:  opi- 
nion of  trufting  the  entire  decifionto  the  fword.  The  next  day, 
being  Saturday,  he  difpofed  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  giving 
the  van  to  the  Kentifli  troops,  and  referving  the  Londoners  for 
the  centre,  where  he  fought  in  perfon  with  his  two  brothers. 
The  duke  of  Normandy,  on  his  fide,  did  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  great  captain,  and  one  inured  to  arms  from  his 
very  youth.  The  conteil:  was  long  and  bloody,  fuitable  to  the 
value  of  the  prize  which  was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  vi*Slor  :  but 
the  Normans,  making  ufe  of  long  bows,  as  yet  not  well  knowa 
to  theEnglifh,  had  thereby  a  great  advantage,  which  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  and  gave  them  a  vi£tory  every  way  compleat. 
King  Harold,  drawing  the  choiceft  of  his  troops  about  his  royal 
ftandard,  fought  It  out  bravely  to  the  laft,  failing  by  a  iliot  he 
received  under  the  left  eye,  which  pierced  to  his  brain.  Witli 
him  fell  his  brothers  Grithus  and  Leofrlck,  and  of  private  men 
67,974.  We  need  not  wonder  that  this  engagement  alone  fe* 
cured  the  kingdom  to  Duke  William,  efpecially  if  we  reflecl  on 
the  hard-fought  battle  in  Yorkfliire  but  a  few  months  before  > 
for  two  fuch  actions  might  well  exhauft  the  ftrength  of  a  king- 
dom almofl  continually  harafled,  for  fome  hundred  years  before 
by  the  Danes ''.  Yet  the  Saxons,  if  they  had  been  well  united, 
might  have  had  at  leaft  another  ftruggle  j  but  their  inteftine  fac- 
tions contributed  as  much  to  their  ruin  as  the  force  of  the  Inva- 
der :  for  one  part  of  the  nation  adhering  to  Edgar  Athehng,  the 
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undoubted  heir  of  the  crown,  and  another  Inclining  to  efpoufe 
the  party  of  the  great  earls  Edwin  and  Morker,  this  divilion 
dii'abled  both.  Thus  ended  that  monarchy  which,  from  the  time 
of  Hengift,  had  continued  about  fix  hundred  years  j  and,  as  it 
began  through  perfonal  valour,  fo  the  fame  fpirit  was  preferved 
even  in  its  termination  ;  for,  as  a  learned  writer  of  thofe  times 
informs  us,  the  laft  king  Harold  was  a  man  in  gentlenefs  of  na- 
ture equalled  by  few,  in  martial  virtue  furpalTed  by  none,  having 
moft  of  thole  great  qualities  that  render  princes  glorious,  ami 
vho,  if  the  event  had  correfponded  with  probability,  feemed 
born  to  repair  the  decayed  ftate  of  his  country  ^.  He  left  behind 
him  four  fons.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  three  of  thefe,  God- 
TS'in,  Edmund,  and  Magnus,  had  intereft  enough,  after  the 
death  of  their  father,  to  carry  off  the  greateft  part  of  his  fleet ; 
which  enabled  them  to  make  many  attempts,  as  we  fhall  here- 
after fee,  againft  the  power  of  the  Normans  :  but,  proving  al- 
ways unfuccefsful,  they  at  length  retired  to  Denmark,  where 
they  were  kindly  received,  and  where,  tormented  by  a  quick 
fenfe  of  their  misfortunes,  they  languifhed  out  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  I  Ihould  not  have  taken  notice  of  this  circum- 
ilance,  but  that  it  ferves  to  explain  the  fuccecding  part  of  our 
hiflory,  and  (hews  how  the  Norman  power  at  (ea  came  to  be  fo 
low  for  a  confiderable  fpacc  after  the  conqueft,  as  well  as  why 
the  northern  princes  were  fo  ready  to  give  afliilance  to  fuch  as 
undertook  to  diilurb  this  new  polTcffor  of  the  Englilh  crown; 
in  which  fcheme  we  (hall  find  perfons  who  had  very  different 
interefts  concurred,  upon  the  old  maxim  in  politics,  that,  in 
ncting  againft  a  common  enem.y,  the  principles  of  particular 
parties  may,  and  in  prudence  ought  to  be  fufpended  ^. 

We  come  now  to  take  a  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  Sax- 
ons, and  to  inquire  into  the  ufe  they  made  of  the  dominion  of 
the  fea,  to  which  they  fet  up  fo  loud  a  pretence.  It  fo  happens, 
indeed,  that  we  have  in  this  refpedl  but  very  indifferent  mate- 
rials as  to  direct  fa6ts  :  but  whoever  will  conlider  what  kind  of 
men  the  writers  of  thofe  times  were,  and  how  unlikely  they  were 
ro  underftand  traffic,  he  will  not  fo  readily  mifconftrudl  their 
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filence,  as  fome  critical  writers  have  done  ;  by  which  I  mean, 
he  will  not  conclude  from  thence,  that  the  Saxons  had  little  or 
no  foreign  trade,  fince,  if  they  had  ever  fo  much,  eccleiiaftics 
were  not  like  to  be  the  beft  acquainted  with  it.  However,  it 
may  be  truly  aflerted,  that  the  trade  of  the  Saxons  was  very 
confiderable  before  the  Norman  conqueft,  perhaps  more  con.^ 
fiderable  than  for  fome  time  afterwards  ;  and  that  this  is  not 
either  a  bold  aflertion,  or  a  groundlefs  conjefture,  we  fliall  be 
able  to  make  out  by  a  variety  of  arguments,  which,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  our  country,  deferve  to  be  duly  examined. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  let  us  obrerve,  that  the  correfpon- 
dence  between  our  princes  and  thofe  of  the  continent,  is  one 
good  argument  in  favour  of  the  nation's  commerce  :  for  it  can- 
not he  believed,  that  the  greateft  princes  of  Europe  vi'ould  either 
enter  into  treaties  with  obfcure  and  barbarous  nations,  beftow 
their  daughters  on  the  princes  of  fuch  people,  or  receive  iravn 
them  their  daughters  to  be  partners  in  their  beds  and  thrones. 
Yet  we  fee,  that  Charles  the  Great  of  France  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  King  Oila,  as  he  alfo  did  with  the  king  of  Scots ; 
and,  as  to  marriages,  Ethel  wolf,  the  father  of  King  Alfred, 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald  ;  King 
Ethelred  married  Emma,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Normandy  j 
and  as  to  the  princeffes  of  England,  they  were  married  all  over 
Europe  to  the  moll;  illuftrious  fovereigns :  nay,  even  in  their  di- 
flrefs,  when  the  fons  of  Edmund  Ironilde  fled  abroad  for  pro- 
te6tion,  one  married  the  emperor's  daughter,  the  other  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Hungary.  Now  it  is  innpotTible  for  us 
to  conceive,  how  thevi'orth  and  quality  of  fuch  perfons  lliould 
be  known  in  thefe  diftant  places,  if  there  had  not  been  an  ex- 
tenlive  commerce  between  the  fubje^ts  of  the  Englifh  kings  and 
thofe  of  thefe  princes.  Add  to  this,  that  AiTerius  Menevenfis 
informs  us,  that  King  Alfred's  court  was  conftantly  crowded 
with  perfons  of  diftin£lion,  and  that  he  was  extremely  careful  in. 
procuring  the  befl:  artifls  of  all  kinds  from  different  parts. 
Again,  the  public  and  private  buildings  of  the  Saxons  demon* 
flrate,  that  they  were  neither  a  rude  nor  unfociable  people,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  (ince  they  were  exceedingly  elegant  for  the 
time  in  which  they  were  raifed  :  and  we  know  by  experience, 
that  this  kind  of  tafte  is  the  pure  cffecSl  of  extenfive  commerce. 
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We  may  likewife  obferve,  that  the  very  claiming  the  foverelgn-^ 
ty  of  the  fca  is  a  plain  indication  of  our  driving  a  great  trade 
upon  it;  fince  thofe  only  defire  this  dignity  who  know  the  im- 
portance of  it :  and  as  our  claims  in  this  relpeft  are  elder,  antl 
more  explicit  than  thofe  of  any  other  European  nation  ;  we  muft 
conclude,  that  the  value  of  this  right  was  earlier  underftood 
here  than  elfewhere,  Thefe  are  general  reafons  only :  I  will 
now  offer  fome  that  are  clearer  and  more  particular. 

"We  had  greater  opportunities  of  underftanding  naval  affairs 
in  this  ifiand,  than  perhaps  any  other  nation  ever  had  ;  for,  be- 
fore the  Roman  invafion,  the  Britons  had  fome  Ikill  in  naviga-: 
tion,  and  had  fitted  out  confiderable  fleets  :  they  afterwards 
improved  in  this,  as  in  all  other  arts,  by  adding  the  Latin  learn- 
ing to  their  own  ;  whence  we  find  them,  under  Caraufius,  Max- 
imus,  and  Conftantine,  able  to  bear  up  againft  all  the  mari- 
time force  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Saxons  were  not  defli- 
tute  of  Ikill  irx  naval  affairs  before  their  arrival  here :  for  we 
read,  that  they  dilfinguifhed  time  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
tides  '  ;  a  kind  of  knowledge  which,  notwithlfanding  all  the 
boaflings  of  the  Greeks,  Alexander's  feamen  had  not  acquired, 
even  when  he  made  his  Indian  expedition  ^  ;  and  in  which  it 
appears,  that  neither  Ca^far,  or  any  of  his  foldiers,  were  well 
verfed  at  the  time  of  his  invading  this  ifland  "=.  It  was  there- 
fore highly  natural,  when  thefe  nations  were  in  fome  meafure 
mixed  together,  and  by  degrees  alfo  blended  with  the  Danes ; 
I  fay,  it  was  highly  natural  for  them  to  pufh  their  genius,  for 
maritime  affairs,  as  far  as  it  would  go.  And  this  leads  me  to 
another  argument,  which  is  drawn  from  the  vail  number  of 
fhips  that  it  is  apparent  we  had,  at  all  times,  from  the  fleets 
fitted  out  by  the  Roman  governors,  and  by  the  Saxon  princes, 
efpecially  Alfred,  Edgar,  and  Ethelred  ;  lince  navies  cannot  be 
built  in  a  feafon  or  two  j  or,  if  they  could,  would  prove  of  lit-t 
tie  ufe  in  a  country  deftitute  of  feamen.  Laftly,  our  coin  is  a 
proof  of  our  commerce.  There  were  under  the  Saxon  kings 
variety  of  mints,  no  lefs  than  feven  in  London  ;  and  the  laws 
relating  to  coinage  are  very  numerous.  Now,  lince  filver  was 
;iever   a  commodity  of  our  own,  it  follows,  that  this  coinage 
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mufl  have  arifen  from  the  profits,  or,  to  ufe  a  modern  phrafe, 
from  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favour.  I  prefume,  I  may  add 
to  this,  a  law  made  by  King  Edgar,  for  reducing  all  weights, 
meafures,  ^r.  to  one  ftandard.  Now  this  was  to  remedy  an 
inconvenience  that  muft  have  crept  in,by  trading  with  different 
nations,  and  fo  introducing  their  meafures  ;  and  the  fcope  of 
the  law  on  the  other  hand  proves,  that  the  legifiature,  in  thofe 
days,  had  a  juft  refpecl  to  commerce,  and  was  inclined  to  do 
any  thing  which  might  facilitate  it;  all  which,  taken  together, 
in  my  opinion,  doth  abundantly  make  good  my  aflertion ;  and 
demonftrates,  as  far  as  the  brevity  of  this  defign  will  permit, 
the  commercial  genius  of  our  anceftors  the  Faxons,  to  whom 
we  ftand  indebted  for  the  chief  prerogatives  of  our  crown,  I 
mean  in  comparifon  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  that' 
generous  fpirit  of  freedom,  v.'hich  is  the  foul  of  our  excellent 
conflitution,  and  which  the  princes  of  the  Norman  line  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  extinguilh. 

It  may  not  be  aniifs  to  remark,  upon  the  publifliing  this  work, 
I  heard  fome  perfons  of  good  fenfe,  and  great  judgment,  com- 
plain, that  in  fome  places  I  ftudied  brevity  too  much;  and  that, 
particularly,  they  would  be  glad  to  fee  this  point  of  the  Saxon 
navigation  and  commerce  better  explained  :  not  that  they  at  all 
doubted  the  truth  of  v/hac  I  advanced  upon  the  credit  of  our 
moft  learned  and  heft  hiftorians  ;  but  that,  being  pleafed  with 
the  hints  given  them  upon  thefe  fubje(Sl:s,  that  they  were  inclined 
to  fee  them  more  largely  handled.  And  for  the  fake  of  fuch 
perfons,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  adding  fome  refleclions, 
which,  till  I  knew  that  it  was  acceptable  to  my  readers,  I  judg- 
ed it  a  kind  of  prefumption  in  me  to  make. 

The  veffels  built  by  King  Alfred  for  refifting  the  Danes,  and 
which  were  fo  ferviceable  in  that  refpedl  appearing  to  be 
a  very  lingular  and  material  point;  fome  have  wiflied  that  I 
had  more  plainly  defcribed  them,  which  I  would  mofl:  certainly 
have  done,  if  it  had  been  in  my  power.  Thofe  veflels  were 
built,  not  only  by  the  dire£lion  of  the  king,  but  in  a  new  man- 
ner which  was  of  his  own  invention  :  and  the  writers  who  have 
preferved  an  account  of  them,  though  they  are  certainly  com- 
petent witneiTes  as  to  the  facl,  yet  were  they  very  far  from 
being  proper  judges  of  the  manner.     They  can  tell  us  what 
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the  King  did,  and  what  were  the  effeiSls  of  his  doings; but 
how,  or  upon  what  principles,  he  conftrufLcd  thofe  nevv-in- 
Tented  fliips  of  his,  was  ont  of  their  way  to  inquire ;  and, 
confequently,  what  they  could  not  be  expecled  to  declare. 
This  being  fo,  it  would  be  a  thing  prepofterous  to  pretend  to 
lay  it  down  as  certain,  that  King  Alfred's  new  fliips  were  built 
in  this  nnanner,  or  in  that :  all  that  I  intended  to  fiiggeit,  was, 
that  the  king  built  thefe  fliips  longer  than  ufual,  and  in  fuch  a 
proportion  as  made  them  at  once  ftronger  and  fwifter  than  any 
with  which  that  age  were  acquainted. 

The  candid  and  ingenious  reader  will  readily  allow,  that  we 
had  good  reafon  to  commend  the  fuperior  Ikill  of  the  king, 
who  made  that  a  fcience  which  to  others  was  but  a  trade. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  in  that  age,  abundance  of  (hipwrights, 
who  knew  how  to  put  vefTcIs  together,  fo  as  to  make  them 
found  and  tight,  and  good  failors  too,  as  things  went  in  thofe 
times.  Yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  king  aiked  their  ad- 
vice;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  dire6led  their  labours,  and  com- 
manded that  fhips  fliould  be  built  of  a  new  and  very  different 
make  from  thofe  that  were  then  in  ufe.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Danifli  (hips;  and  faw,  that  though  they  were 
very  convenient  for  tranfporting  troops,  yet  that  very  circam- 
ftance  might  be  turned  to  their  difadvant.ige,  by  employing 
againft  them  vefTels  of  a  different  make,  longer,  higher,  ftronger, 
and  of  a  very  different  proportion  in  refpe€l  to  breadth;  which 
is  a  plain  proof,  that  he  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  princi- 
ples of  fhip-building,  and  knew  how  to  vary  the  form  in  con- 
ftru<Sling  velTels,  fo  as  to  fit  them  for  different  ufes  an^  fervlces  ; 
which,  if  the  ignorance  of  thofe  times  was  half  fo  grofs  as 
modern  writers  are  willing  to  reprefent,  was  certainly  a  very 
great  and  wonderful  difcovery. 

It  is  alfo  highly  probable,  that  though  the  king  gave  direc- 
tions to  his  fnip-builders,  and  perhaps  a  model  of  the  form  in 
which  he  would  have  his  new  veiTels  built;  yet  he  did  not  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  principles  upon  which  he  went,  or  explain 
to  them  the  reafons  why  vefTeis,  built  in  this  new  form,  were 
Twifterand  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  enemy;  but  kept  that 
within  his  own  breaft,  as  a  great  fecret  of  ftate.  His  naval  ar- 
chiteGs  might  be,  and  in  all  probability  were,  men  of  as  great 
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iTcill,  and  extenfive  capacities  as  any  of  their  times ;  but  then 
their  knowledge  was  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  of  the 
king:  they  might  be  great  artifts  in  their  way,  hut  were  iliii 
mechanics;  and  though  they  knew  how  to  build  what  were 
efteemed  the  beft  (hips  in  this  part  of  the  world,  yet  were  they 
far  enough  from  penetrating  into  the  caufes  of  things,  or  ap- 
prehending clearly  the  reafons  upon  which  thofe  rules  were 
founded,  by  which  they  were  guided  in  their  profeilion,  and 
wliich  experience  had  gradually  introduced. 

We  have  the  greater  prefumption  that  this  was  the  true 
ftate  of  the  cafe,  from  the  other  circumftance,  that  the  king 
made  great  improvements  in  the  art  of  building  fiiips  for  traf- 
fic. Hence  we  plainly  difcern,  that  what  he  contrived  was 
not  the  efFe61;s  of  experience,  or  application  of  what  he  had 
{ten  or  heard  others  performed,  to  his  own  affairs,  or  a  thing 
that  flowed  from  a  lucky  thought  which  was  found  to  anfwer 
upon  trial  j  but  arofe  entirely  from  his  great  fagacity,  which  en- 
abled him  to  fee  the  very  bottom  of  his  art,  and  put  it  in  his 
power  to  alTign  the  juft  proportions  of  vell'els  deftined  for  any 
purpofes  whatever,  as  his  Ihipwrights  were  capable  of  building 
and  equipping  veffels  of  any  dimenfions,  provided  they  had  the 
draught  of  fuch  veffels  given  them,  in  cafe  they  were  of  a  new 
invention.  Thefe  trading  veffels  were,  without  doubt,  of  a 
form  differing  from  thofe  warlike  galleys  that  were  fitted  out 
againft  the  Danes  ;  and,  confequently,  not  near  fo  coftly  :  for 
broad,  large,  and  capacious  veffels,  fuch  as  are  fit  for  carrying 
almoft  all  forts  of  merchandize,  efpecially  bulky  and  coarfe 
goods,  are,, in  every  rel'pect,  far  lefs  expenGve  than  veffels  built 
for  ftrength  and  nimble  faihng. 

I  fliall  be  extremely  well  plcafed  if  thefe  additional  thoughts 
upon  fo  important  a  point  of  hiflory,  give  the  fatisfacflion  de- 
fired,  which  I  hope  it  will ;  more  efpecially  if  it  be  confidered;, 
that  I  propofe  to  treat  thefe  points  as  an  hifforian,  and  am 
therefore  concerned  to  ftate  facts  clearly,  and  from  good  au- 
thoritics ;  not  to  write  diliertations  upon  fuch  fubjedfs  as  may 
be  fairly  prefumed  to  lie  equally  out  of  the  reach  of  my  own 
and  the  perufer's  curiofuy-  Whatever  Alfred's  lliill  in  navai 
architcdure  might  be,  there  is  very  little  room  to  doubt,  that 
the  practical  part  of  it  continued  long  after  his  deceafe,  and 
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proved  no  inconfiderable  caufe  of  the  maritime  force  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs.  All  this  time,  however,  the  Danes  were  exercifing 
themfelves  in  navnl  expeditions  ;  and  as  their  ftrength  and  cou- 
rage increafed,  fo,  by  the  introduction  of  luxury,  and  its  perpe-» 
tual  companion,  civil  diffentions,  the  power  and  public  fpirit 
of  the  Saxons  dechned. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  in  their  favour,  excluiive  of 
what  has  been  faid  before  upon  that  fubje£t,  that  they  certainly 
cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  and  commerce  with  equal  induftry 
and  fuccefs.  All  tbac  part  of  this  ifland  under  their  dominion, 
was  thoroughly  peopled,  and  full  of  great  towns,  adorned, 
according  to  the  mode  of  thofe  times,  -with  fair  churches  and 
great  monafteries,  which  were  at  once  teftimonies  of  the  piety 
and  wealth  of  that  nation.  Their  ecclefiaftics  and  nobility  fre- 
quently travelled  into  foreign  regions,  and  brought  from  thence 
rarities  of  all  forts,  to  enrich  their  own  country,  the  flourifli- 
ing  condition  of  v^hich  was  what  principally  allured  the  Danes, 
who  had  the  fame  appetite  for  riches,  though  they  took  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  procuring  them,  and  fpoiled,  by  force  of 
arms,  iuch  as  were  grown  opulent  through  the  long  continuance 
of  peace. 

We  mufl  likewife  obferve,  that  the  incorporations  of  cities 
and  boroughs  was  the  work  of  the  Saxons,  as  nianilellly  ap- 
pears from  the  very  terms  that  are  fliU  in  ufe,  and  which  are 
not  to  be  underftood  or  explained,  but  from  a  competent 
knowledge  of  their  language  and  hiflory.  This  Is,  at  once, 
a  clear  and  mofl:  confpicuous  teftimony  of  the  true  fpirit  of 
that  government,  which,  while  in  its  vigour,  provided  for  the 
fafetv  and  profperity  of  the  people,  by  fecuring  the  liberties  and 
properties,  and  by  encouraging  the  induftry  and  integrity  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees  of  men  •,  which  was  the  true  reafon  that  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  that  is,  the  laws  and  conflitu* 
tions  of  his  predeceflbrs,  colle£led  and  reftored  by  him,  were 
fo  unlverfally  approved  and  contended  for  by  the  Englifh  nation, 
as  their  peculiar  blcfTuigs  and  birth-rights  after  the  conqueft  j  as 
will  be  fecn  in  the  fucceeding  chapters. 

But  above  all,  traders,  artificers,  and  manufacturers  of 
every  kind,  were  efpecially  protected  and  encouraged  under  the 
Saxon  government.     They  had  their  refpedtive  guilds,  or  fo- 
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cleties  for  regulating  and  promoting  their  affairs  ;  and  it  is  very 
reniarkable,  that  there  was  no  lefs  attention  paid  to  the  efta- 
bhftiment  and  extenfion  of  thefe  lelTer  fraternities,  calculated  to 
maintain  order  and  juftice  amongft  fuch  as  got  their  living  by 
their  labour,  than  of  the  Jarger  corporations  ;  which  is  a  truth, 
that  all  who  are  acquainted  with  our  records  and  ancient  hifto- 
ries  will  readily  admit ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  very  unne- 
celTary  for  us  to  infill  longer  upon  this  topic,  though  it  was  va'y 
material  to  mention  it. 

The  Danes,  after  the  firft  fury  of  war  was  over,  and  when 
they  came  to  be  united  to,  and  incorporated  with  the  .Saxons, 
began  by  degrees  to  embrace  their  notions,  and  vifit  foreign 
nations,  as  well  in  a  commercial,  as  in  a  hoftile  manner;  and 
though  their  hiftorians  are  more  inclined  to  preferve  the  me- 
mory of  the  latter  than  the  former,  yet  there  is  nothing  clearer 
than  this  matter  of  faft,  by  which  the  fubjedls  of  the  Danifb 
monarchs  were  enabled  to  pay  thofe  prodigious  taxes  that  from 
time  to  time  were  levied  upon  them,  and  by  which  the  treafury 
of  Canutus  the  Great  was  i'o  amply  fupplied,  that,  when  he 
took  a  journey  to  Rome,  he  made  a  more  magnificent  appear- 
ance there  than  any  Chrifiian  prince,  who,  in  thofe  fuperfcitious 
times,  had  honoured  that  capital  with  his  prefence  ;  and  is  re- 
corded to  have  fpent  and  given  av/ay  fuch  immenfe  fums  of  mo- 
ney, as  filled  all  Europe  with  amazement. 

But  though  the  Danes,  fettled  in  England,  departed  from  the 
manners  of  their  countrymen,  yet  thofe  who  remained  at 
home  retained,  in  a  great  meafare,  the  martial  fpirit  of  their 
anceflors,  and  held  in  the  higheft  contempt  every  kind  of  trade 
except  that  of  war.  We  fhall  fee,  however,  that  notvvith- 
ftanding  they  long  kept  up  a  claim  to  this  country,  they  were 
never  able  to  recover  it ;  becaufe,  after  a  few  difappointment.s, 
their  naval  power  funk,  and  they  were  no  longer  capable  of 
equipping  fuch  fleets  as  were  re<]uifite  for  the  undertaking  fuch 
expeditions.  I  mention  this  circumflance  here,  that  the  reader 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  obferving  how  foon  a  naval  force  is 
worn  out,  when  employed  only  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  this,  notwithftanding  all  the  care  and  pains  that  can 
be  taken  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  of  a  nation,  and  fupport  an  exaft 
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difcJpline :  for  Canutus  the  Great  enabled  and  publiflaed  a  hodf 
of  laws  for  that  end,  which  they  woiild  certainly  have  anfwer^ 
cd,  if  the  thing  had  been  polTihle  in  nature.  This  obfervacion 
will  very  much  confirm  what  has  been  before  advanced,  in  rcr 
fpe£l  to  the  great  fleets  that,  for  the  courfe  of  above  a  century, 
were  maintained  by  the  Saxons  for  the  defence  of  their  coafts. 
Thefe  were  certainly  fupplied  with  feamen  from  the  fhips  em- 
ployed in  commerce,  the  only  efFe6lual  and  lafting  method  of 
maintaining  maritime  power 

It  will  not  appear  any  formidable  obje6lion  to  this,  that  the 
Danes  fettled  in  Normandy  grew  fo  ftrong,  as  not  only  to 
maintain  their  pofleflion  of  that  country,  but  to  attempt  and 
fucceed  in  their  fcheme  of  invading  this  :  for  they  had,  in  a  great 
degree,  altered  their  meafures,  and,  by  the  conveniency  of  their 
ports,  fallen  into  a  confiderable  fhare  of  commerce,  as  appears 
both  from  their  hiftory  and  laws.  It  is  true,  the  old  martial 
ipirit  reigned  amongft  their  nobility,  who  ftill  difdained  any 
Other  profefFion  than  that  of  arms  ;  yet  this  did  not  hinder  a 
great  part  of  their  people  from  addicling  themfelves  to  quite 
another  courfe  of  life,  by  which  they  drew  fuch  wealth  into 
that  country  as  enabled  their  dukes  to  live  in  fplendor  and  mag- 
^lificence,  and  furnifhed  them  with  the  means  of  making  fuch 
powerful  armaments  as  could  never  have  been  fet  on  foot  but 
by  princes,  whofc  authority  upon  luch  occafions  could  extra«3: 
out  of  their  fubje£ls  coffers  thofe  treafures  that  by  their  induftry 
they  had  obtained.  The  fpoils  derived  from  military  excur- 
fions,  and  the  riches  accruing  from  predatory  expeditions,  are 
quickly  wafted,  and,  from  the  inftability  of  fortune,  feldom 
admit  of  recruits  j  but  in  countries  blefled  with  commerce, 
though  the  madnefs  of  princes  may  occafionaliy  lavifli  away 
great  fums ;  yet  the  returns  of  peace  give  their  fubje^ts  an  op- 
portunity of  recovering  again,  and  repairing  the  breaches  that 
have  been  made  by  fuch  miftakes. 

Hitherto  I  have  treated  things  more  largely  than  I  propofe 
to  do  in  my  accounts  of  the  fubfequent  reigns,  down  to  that 
of  Henry  VII.  becaufe  this  period  hath  been  much  neglc£led  j 
and,  from  an  unwillingnefs  to  fearch  into  the  records  of  anti- 
quity, we  hnve  been  made  to  believe,  that,  before  the  Pioman 
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conqueft,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  an  inconfiderablc 
people,  which  we  have  ihevvn  to  be  very  falfe.  But,  from  the 
time  of  WiUia.Ti,  furnamed  the  Conqueror,  our  modern  hifto- 
ries  are  more  fruitful;  and  therefore  we  may  be  allowed  a 
greater  brevity  there.  However,  we  Ihall  take  notice  of  every 
thing  that  is  material,  or  that  may  contribute  to  the  reader's 
having  a  juft  notion  of  the  ftate  our  naval  affairs  were  in  under 
the  reign  of  our  monarchs,  refpedtively,  as  well  as  of  the  rs- 
markable  expeditions  in  their  times. 
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NAVAL      HISTORY. 

CHAP.      IV. 

The  Naval  Hiflory  of  England,  during  the  reigns  of 
the  princes  of  the  Norman  race,  vizr.  William,  flyled 
the  Conqueror,  WiUiam  Rufus,  Henry  Beauclerk, 
and  Stephen. 

Containing  the  fpace  of  about  88  years. 

OF  all  the  foreign  princes  who,  in  a  courfe  of  ages^ 
have  afcended  the  Englifh  throne,  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,,  feemed  to  promife  the  beft,  in  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown  which  h« 
ailumcd.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  if  we  confider  him 
as  a  prince,  being  about  forty-three  years  of  age  when  he  came 
hither ;  had  been  a  fovereign  from  his  very  childhood,  and 
maintained  his  right  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy  againft  the  king 
of  France,  and  other  troublcfome  neighbours,  with  fuch  con- 
ftancy  and  courage,  as  at  length  procured  bim  fuccefs,  and  fixed 
liim  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  dominions  left  him  by  his  father  °. 
He  had  many  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  the  Eng- 
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Ufli,  before  his  coming  hither,  by  the  near  relation  between 
King  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  and  his  father  Duke  Robert ;  and 
the  long  ftay  that  king  made  in  Normandy,  whillt  the  power 
of  the  Danes  fubfjfted  in  England.  This  occafioned  a  great 
intercourfe  between  the  Engliih  and  Normans,  during  the  reigu 
of  that  king,  who  rendered  himlelf  lufpected  to  the  former,  by 
his  extraordinary  kindnefs  to  the  latter  j  which  might  polllbly 
grow  frcun  a  mixture  of  fear,  as  well  as  love,  fince  he  had  no 
other  fupport  againft  the  power  of  Earl  Godwin.  This  it  was 
that  induced  him  to  invite  Duke  William  hither  in  his  lifetime j 
and,  accordingly,  he  made  him  a  vilit  "^ :  and  this  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  chief  motive  of  his  feeding  him  with  hopes  of 
being  his  heir.  As  to  the  title  of  King  William,  it  is  not  re- 
quilite  that  we  fhould  enter  into  a  minute  difcuffion  of  it;  and 
therefore  it  will  be  fufEcient  to  ohferve,  that  he  claimed  three 
different  ways.  Firit,  by  donation  from  King  Edward ;  fe- 
condly,  by  right  of  arms  j  whence,  in  fucceedjng  times,  he  was 
furuamed  The  Conqueror ;  and  thirdly,  by  election  :  to  which 
fome  have  added  a  fourth  title,  by  grant  from  the  Pope ;  though 
this  was  no  more  than  an  approbation  of  the  firil.  However 
he  came  by  the  crown,  he  certainly  condefcended  to  have  his 
right  recognized  by  the  people,  and  promifed  folemnly,  at  his 
coronation,  to  govern  as  his  Saxon  predecefibrs  had  done ;, 
though  he  afterwards  did  not  aft  quite  fo  conformably  to  his 
oath  as  his  fubjefts  expe£^ed.  To  fay  the  truth,  he  was  of  a 
ftern  and  arbitrary  difpofition,  which  did  not  very  well  agree 
with  the  temper  of  the  nation ;  and  from  this  discordancy,  be- 
tween the  king's  humour  and  his  fubjects  fentiments,  as  to 
their  own  rights,  fprung  the  many  diforders  which  happened 
during  his  reign,  and  the  miferies  brought  thereby  upos  the 
people  J  of  which  we  have  ample  accounts  in  the  hiftories  of 
thofe  times  '^. 

He  was  too  wife  a  king  not  to  difcern  the  importance  of  a 
naval  power,  and  too  high-fpirited  a  prince  to  fuffer  any  of 
the  prerogatives  claimed  by  his  predeceliors  to  be  at  all  preju- 
diced by  his  condudt.     But,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he 
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found  himfelf,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  under  great  difii- 
cultics  in  this  point.  He,  at  his  coming  from  Normandy,  af- 
fembled  all  the  fliipping  that  could  poflibly  be  had,  as  appears 
by  his  delaying  his  expedition  for  fome  time  for  want  of  vef- 
fels;  as  alio  from  the  number  employed,  which  was  not  lefs 
than  nine  hundred;  and  all  thefe,  as  we  have  heard,  he  burn- 
ed. The  greatcft  part  of  the  Englifh  navy  was  carried  away 
by  the  Ions  of  Harold,  and  other  roalecontents,  fo  that  he  could 
hardly  bring  together  even  an  inconfiderable  fleet ;  and  yet  the 
king  refolved  to  take  fome  care  of  a  matter  of  To  great  impor- 
tance, before  his  return  into  Normandy.  With  this  view  he 
palTed  into  Kent,  where  the  natives  having  firfl:  procured  a 
recognition  of  their  rights,  delivered  up  to  him  the  caflle  and 
port  of  Dover,  which  was  what  he  principally  wanted.  Here 
he  placed  a  flrong  garrifon ;  and,  having  by  this  time  collecflcd 
fome  fliips,  appointed  a  fquadron  for  the  guard  of  thefe  coafts  ; 
and  embarked  a  part  of  his  army,  with  the  chief  perfons  in 
England,  whom  he  carried  with  him  as  hoftages  for  Norman-^ 
dy ;  intending  to  come  back,  as  he  did,  with  a  greater  force, 
to  fecure  himfelf  againft  any  defection  of  his  new  fubje£ts,  as 
well  as  from  foreign  invafions,  with  both  which  he  was  threat- 
ened''. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign ',  that  ftorm  which  he  had 
forefeen,  borll  upon  his  dominions-,  and,  under  any  other  prince 
but  himfelf,  would  in  ail  probability  have  been  fatal.  Our  mo- 
dern hiftorians,  ef|:eciai]y,  relate  this  fo  lamely,  that  their  rea- 
ders can  fcarce  form  any  juft  idea  of  the  danger  the  nation  was 
in ;  which  is  one  reafon  for  our  giving  a  derail  of  it :  and  be- 
fides  this,  it  is  of  fo  great  confequence  to  the  fubje£t  of  which 
we  are  treating,  and  fo  fully  proves  the  impoffibility  of  keeping 
Britain  without  a  fuperior  force  at  fea,  that  it  would  be  inex- 
cufeable  in  us  either  to  omit  or  curtail  it.  Immediately  after 
his  return  from  Normandy,  the  king  began  to  treat  the  Englifli 
fomewhat  feverely;  whereupon  many  of  the  moft  confiderable 
perfons  retired  out  of  the  kingdom ;  fome  one  way,  fome  ano- 
ther. The  two  great  Earls,  Edwin  and  Morker,  with  many 
others  of  the  nobility,  and  not  a  few  of  the  clergy,  went  into 
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Scotland ;  where  Edgar  Etheling  and  his  family  took  fiielter,  and 
from  whence  they  very  foon  invaded  the  north  part  of  England  f. 
Other  lords  fled  to  Denmark  to  King  Swain  11.  who  had  al- 
ways kept  up  a  claim  to  the  Englifh  crown,  and  who,  therefore, 
readily  yielded  credit  to  their  affurances,  that,  if  he  would  hut 
fend  a  force  fufficient  to  give  them  encouragement,  the  Englifti, 
efpccially  in  the  northern  parts,  would  throw  off  the  Norman 
yoke,  and  declare  for  him.  He,  therefore,  equipped  a  confi- 
derable  fleet  (fome  copies  of  the  Saxon  chronicles  fay  240, 
others  make  them  300  fail),  and  fent  them  under  the  command 
of  his  brother-in-law  Ofborn,  his  fons  Harold  and  Canutus,  and 
fome  of  the  Englifh  fugitives,  well  provided  with  all  things  ne- 
ceflarV)  and  with  a  confiderable  body  of  forces  on  board  ;  fo 
that  nothing  lefs  than  fubduing  the  whole  kingdom  was  the  in- 
tent of  this  expedition  ^. 

Few  undertakings  of  fuch  confequence,  and  wherein  fo  many 
perfons  of  different  interefts  were  concerned,  had,  in  the  begin- 
ning, fo  good  fuccefs  as  that  of  which  we  are  fpeaking ;  for  the 
Daniih  fleet,  having  favourable  winds  and  fair  weather,  came 
fafely  into  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  and  there  debarked  their 
forces  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  A.  D.  1069,  as  we  are  told 
by  Matthew  Paris ''.  They  were  immediately  joined  by  Edgar 
Etheling,  the  earls  Edward  and  Morker,  the  famous  Earl  Wal- 
theof,  and  many  other  perfons  of  diflinflion,  with  a  great  army, 
compofed  of  Engliih  and  Scots,  and  then  moved  directly  towards 
York,  which  King  William  had  caufed  to  be  ftrongly  fortified. 
The  governor,  whofe  name  was  Mallet,  refolved  to  make  an 
obftinate  defence.  With  this  view  he  ordered  part  of  the  fub- 
urbs  to  be  fet  on  fire,  that  the  Danes  might  not  lodge  in  them 
on  their  approach  ;  but,  through  fome  negligence,  the  fire  caught 
the  city,  and  burnt  a  great  part  of  it  before  it  could  be  extin- 
guifhed,  which  gave  the  Danes  ^n  opportunity  of  gaining  it  al- 
mofl:  without  a  ftroke :  after  which  they  attacked  the  citadel, 
took  it,  and  put  three  thoufand  Normans  to  the  fword.  On  this 
fuccefs,  as  the  Danifli  writers  fay.  Earl  Waltheof  was  left  there 
with  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  the  main  body  marched  diredlly  to- 

f  Chron.  S.xon,  A.  D.  1098.  E  Cliron.  Saxon.  A.  D.  1068.   Ponianus, 
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wards  London  >.  The  king,  however,  advanced  to  meet  them 
with  a  confiderable  army,  wafting"  and  fpoiling  the  northern 
countries,  which  he  conceived  well  affedled  to  the  enemy,  and, 
as  fome  alledge,  fought  with, and  gave  a  check  to  the  invaders; 
but  ourgraveft  hillorians  report  the  f;i6l  quite  otherwife.  They 
fay,  that,  finding  his  troops  ranch  inferior  to  the  enemy,  he  en- 
tered into  a  private  treaty  with  Ofborn  the  Danifh  general,  and 
offered  him  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  for  himftlf,  with  free 
leave  to  plunder  the  northern  coafls,  if  he  would  be  content  to 
retire  with  his  forces  in  the  fpring ;  which  he  accordingly  ac- 
cepted :  fo  the  king  fpoiling  one  way  to  revenge  the  infidelity  of 
his  northern  fubjedls,  and  the  Danes  plundering  the  other,  they, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  returned  to  their  fleet  in  the 
Humber,  and  embarking  their  forces,  returned  home '^.  But 
Swain,  king  of  Denmark,  being  foon  informed  that  his  hopes 
were  frullrated  by  the  covetoufnefs  and  treachery  of  his  brother, 
rather  than  by  the  force  of  the  Normans,  he  baniilied  him,  as 
he  well  deferved'.  Thus  ended  an  expedition  which  might  have 
produced  another  revolution  in  our  aitairs,  if  tlie  king's  prudence 
had  not  been  as  great  as  his  courage.  The  next  year,  the  Saxon 
chronicles  tell  us,  the  Danes  landed  again  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  to 
which  abundance  of  malecontents  had  reforted  ;  but,  being  able 
to  do  little,  Swain  made  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  England :  but 
his  fleet  failing  homewards,  laden  with  booty,  a  great  part  of  it 
was  forced  into  Ireland,  and  many  of  the  fhips,  with  all  their 
treafure  on  board  them,  foundered  at  fea '".  But  as  to  this,  the 
Danifh  writers  are  filent. 

About  the  fame  time  ",  the  Tons  of  the  late  King  Harold  came 
out  of  Ireland  with  a  fleet  of  fixty-five  fail,  and  landed  in  Somer- 
fetfhire,  where  they  committed  great  depredations;  till  Ednoth, 
who  had  been  an  old  fervant  of  their  father,  marched  againft 
them,  heat  their  forces,  and  obliged  them  to  retire".  They 
made  a  fecond  attempt,  the  year  following  p,  with  a  fleet  of  fixty 

1  Pontan.  rer.  Danicar.  hid.  lib.  v.  Heji.  Hnntiiigcl,  hiil.  lih.  vii.  p,  3159. 
Simeon  Dunclm.  A.  D.  106^.  Chron.  Saxon.  A,  D  1069.  Rngcr.  de  H.iveden. 
p.  4X1,  451.     Alured.  Bevcrl.  Anna),  lib.  ix.  p.  115.  k  Chron.  Saxon. 

p.  174,     Pontanus  reriim  Dan.  liin-,  •  Adam.  Bremf;nr.  Pontan.  lib.  v. 

m  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  177.  ■  A.  D.  loCS.  '^  Roger  Hovcdtn.  p.  450. 
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fail,  landed  near  Exeter,  plundered  and  burnt  the  country; 
but  Earl  Brien,  railing  forces,  and  fighting  them  twice  in  one 
day,  forced  them  again  to  fly,  with  the  lofs  of  feven  hundred 
men,  and  fome  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Ireland  ;  which  fo 
broke  the  fpirits  of  that  nation,  as  to  difcourage  them  from  abet* 
ting  the  Englifli  fugitives  any  more  '';  Co  that  the  Tons  of  Harold, 
Godwin,  and  Edmund,  retired  to  Denmark,  where  they  were 
kindly  received,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  their  days. 

Thefe  accidents  convinced  the  king  of  the  neceflity  of  having  a 
fleet  always  ready,  and  therefore  to  this  he  turned  his  thoughts  * 
and,  having  collected  as  many  fliips  as  he  was  able,  he  emptloy- 
ed  them  to  hinder  fuccours  from  coming  to  the  rebels  in  the  ifle 
of  Ely,  wh-ich  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  entering  it  by  land, 
■and  reducing  to  his  obedience,  or  deftroying,  all  who  had  taken 
flielter  there  ■■.  In  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign,  he  attacked 
Scotland  by  Tea  as  well  as  land,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  King 
Malcolm,  who  had  conftantly  allifted  all  the  difturbers  of  his- 
government,  and  quickly  brought  him  to  accept  a  peace  on  the 
terms  he  thought  lit  to  prefcribes.  In  the  tenth  year^  of  his 
reign  it  appears,  that  affairs  were  in  better  order  than  they  had 
ever  been  before  :  yet  it  was  not  long  before  a  great  confpiracy 
was  formed  in  England  ;  and  the  lords,  concerned  in  it,  invited 
the  Welch  to  enter  the  kingdom  on  one  fide,  whiie  the  Danes 
invaded  it  on  the  other.  The  king  was  at  this  time  in  Normandy; 
but,  having  early  intelligence  of  what  palTed  in  his  abfence,  he 
quickly  returned  into  England,  feized  many  of  the  confpirators, 
and  difappointed  them  in  their  intended  rifing„  The  Danes, 
however,  under  the  command  of  Canutus  the  Ton  of  king  il^waiM, 
came  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail,  upon  the  coaft,  and  even 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Thame?;  but  not  finding  their  con- 
federates in  the  poflure  they  expe£led,  and  perceivifig  th?.t  the 
king  had  now  a  navy  as  well  as  an  army,  they  retired  to  Flan- 
ders without  undertaking  any  thing  ". 

For  nine  years  after,  the  king  remained  cjuiet  with  refpecSt  to 
the  Danes,  who  were  involved  in  fo  many  troubles  at  home,  that 

1    Gill.  Malmefb.  de  geft.  reg.  Anglor.  lib.  iii.       r  A.  D.  1071.         s  Chron. 
Sixpn.  A.  D.  1071.     Alured.  Bever).  axinal.  lib.  ix.  t  A.  D.  1075. 

»  Chroii.  Saxon,  p.  183.  Htn.  Huntingd.  Lift.  lib.  vii.  p,  365. 
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they  had  no  leifure  to  vex  their  neighbours.  This  refpite  the 
king  employed  in  lecuring  his  foreign  dominions  againft  the 
attempts  of  the  king  of  France  in  taming  the  Welch,  and  new- 
modclHng  affairs  in  England,  fo  as  to  fuit  them  to  his  own  in-? 
tereft  and  inclination,  as  alfo  to  the  raifing  a  better  force  than 
hitherto  he  had  fitted  out  at  fea,  v/hich  in  fome  meafure  he  ef- 
fefted.  In  the  twentieth  year  '^  of  his  reign,  when  be  thought 
to  have  taken  fome  refl  from  his  labours,  and  was  bulled  in  fet- 
tling his  affairs  in  Normandy,  he  was  alarmed  with  the  profpe£t 
of  new  danger,  by  receiving  intelligence,  that  the  Danes  were 
making  prodigious  preparations  for  the  conqueil;  of  England, 
Our  writers  are  far  from  giving  a  good  account  of  this  matter : 
for  though  they  tell  us  in  general,  that  mighty  things  were  in- 
tended, and  a  vaft  fleet  dravvn  together,  yet  they  deliver  no  ra- 
tional motives  for  this  attempt.  Nor  are  they  lefs  deficient  in 
what  they  fay  of  the  ilTue  of  the  deiign*  viz.  that  the  fleet  was 
detained  two  years  in  the  harbour  by  contrary  winds  ;  and  at  lalt 
the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  when  they  underflood  the  migh- 
ty preparations  made  in  England  to  receive  them.  But  we  meet 
•with  a  much  clearer  and  more  probable  ftory  in  the  Danifl\ 
authors. 

They  fay,  that  King  Canutus  IV.  as  foon  as  he  was  tho- 
roughly fettled  on  his  throne,  began  to  form  a  defign  of  alTert- 
ing  the  title,  which  he  believed  his  father  Swain  had  left  him, 
to  the  crown  of  England  ;  to  which  he  was  chiefly  encouraged 
by  the  perfualions  of  his  brother-in-law  Robert,  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, who  promifed  him  his  afliftance,  and  by  the  incitements 
of  the  Englifli  refugees,  who  aflured  him,  that  their  country- 
men were  quite  tired  out  with  the  intolerable  oppreflions  of  the; 
Normans,  and  would  certainly  join  him,  if  he  landed  with  a 
force  fufBcierit  to  prote£l  them.  Before  he  abfolutely  determined 
to  make  this  expedition,  he  afked  the  opinion  of  his  brother 
Olaus,  duke  of  Slefwick,  who  advifed  him  to  undertake  it,  as 
did  alfo  the  ilates  of  the  kingdom  :  upon  which  he  drew  toge- 
ther a  prodigious  fleet,  little  (hort  of  a  thoufand  fail,  and  put  or^ 
board  them  all  forts  of  ammunition  and  provifion  for  the  great 
body  of  troops  he  intended  to  embark  therein.  When  all  things 
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were  ready,  he  waited  fome  time  for  his  brother  Olaus,  and  at 
iaft  growing  impatient,  he  went  to  fetch  him  out  of  his  duchy, 
where  he  found  him  plotting  his  ruin,  inftead  of  preparing  for 
the  voyage  to  England  ;  upon  which  he  feized,  and  fent  him 
prifoner  into  Flanders.  During  the  abfence  of  King  Canutus, 
the  confpirators  on  board  the  fleet  gave  out,  that  the  proviiions 
were  not  wholefome  j  that  feveral  of  the  veiTels  were  leaky  5  that 
the  king's  mind  was  changed  ;  and  that  the  bed  thing  they 
could  do  was  to  go  every  man  to  his  own  home  :  fo  that,  when 
Canutus  returned,  he  found  both  his  fleet  and  army  difperfed'': 
which  is  certainly  a  better  account  of  the  mifcarriage  of  this  un- 
dertaking, than  the  long  continuance  of  crofs  winds,  to  which 
fome  (or  the  efFc6ts  of  magical  inchantments,  to  which  others) 
afcribe  it. 

Certain  it  is,  that  King  William  brought  over  from  Normandy 
fuch  an  army  as  his  fubjecSls  till  then  had  never  leen ;  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  he  not  only  oppreffed  the  nation  for  the 
prefent,  but,  laying  hold  of  the  general  confternation  the  people 
were  in,  ordered  the  famous  Doomi"day^book  to  be  madejwhere>» 
in,  taking  an  account  of  every  foot  of  land  in  the  kingdom,  he 
learned,  to  the  Iaft  (hilling,  how  low  they  might  be  drained,  I 
know  fome  hiftorians  place  this  fa£l  in  another  light;  but  I  fol- 
low the  Saxon  chronicle,  written  in  his  own  time,  but  with  a 
truly  Engliili  fpirit;  and  therefore,  in  thisrefpe£t,  the  beftguide*. 
To  fay  the  truth,  this  king  knew  how  to  make  advantage  of  all 
things;  but  particularly  of  misfortunes;  for,  in  all  the  rebellions 
and  invailons  which  happened  during  his  reign,  he  conftantly 
fpared  his  Normans,  and  fubdued  the  Englifh  by  the  arms  of  the 
Englifti.  So,  on  the  rumour  of  this  invafion,  he  firft  took  oc- 
cafion  to  fill  the  country  with  his  foreign  foldiers,  and  then  pil- 
laged the  people  for  their  fubfiftence,  and  to  fill  his  own  coffers. 
When  the  danger  was  almofi:  over,  he  failed  to  the  Ille  of 
Wight,  that  it  might  appear  he  was  not  deftitute  of  a  naval 
force,  in  cafe  his  enemies  rcfumed.   their  projedts;  and  palTed 

"  Pontan.  reriim  Danic.  hid.  lib,  v.  p.  197.  Gul.  Malmelb.  de  geil.  reg.  Ang, 
lib.  ill,  yChron    Saxon,  p.  186,  Ingulph.  hift.  Gul.  Malmeib.  Mat.  Paris. 

An  excellent  a(»:oi:nc  of  DoomTday-book,  the  reafon  why  it  was  made,  and  iv 
Contents,  is  to  be  found  in  Robert  of  GlouccHt:!'*  chionidej  voK  jj.  p,  373.  iu 
Mr.  Hf:nie's  accurate  edition. 
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from  thence  into  Normandy  ^.  The  next  year  he  engaged  in  2 
war  with  France,  in  which,  though  he  was  fuccefsful,  yet  it 
coft  him  his  life  ;  for,  advancing  too  near  the  flames  of  a  city 
which  he  caufed  to  be  burnt,  he  caught  a  fever  thereby,  of 
which  he  died,  on  the  9th  day  of  September  1087,  in  the  twen- 
ty-firft  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fixty-fourth  of  his  age.  The 
Saxon  chronicle  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  diligent  adive  prince, 
and  extremely  jealous  of  his  fovereignty  as  king  of  England. 
Wales  he  fubdued,  and  bridled  with  garrifons,  awed  Scotland, 
preferved  Normandy,  in  its  full  extent^  againft  all  the  attempts 
of  the  French,  and,  if  he  had  Uved  two  years  longer,  would 
have  reduced  Ireland  without  employing  arms  ^^  In  a  word,  he 
was  in  England  a  great  king,  and  to  his  Normans  a  good  duke. 

William  II.  furnamed  Rufus,  z.  e.  the  Red,  from  the  co- 
lour of  his  hair,  fucceeded  his  father,  though  without  fo  much 
as  a  plauiible  title,  his  brother  Robert  not  only  having  the  pre- 
tence of  birth,  but  likewife  a  plea  of  merit  much  fuperior  to  his. 
William,  however,  thought  he  might  well  attain  by  fraud  what 
his  father  had  both  taken  and  kept  by  force  j  and  therefore,  ha- 
ving the  good-will  of  fome  of  the  clergy,  he  wifely  determined 
to  procure  that  of  the  nation  by  difaibuting  among  them  his  fa- 
ther's treafures.  To  this  end  he  made  hafte  to  England,  and 
going  to  Winchefter,  where  his  father's  wealth  lay,  he  fcattered 
it  abroad  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  pooreft  of  the  people,  in 
every  parifh  in  England,  felt  the  effedts  of  it :  fo  that,  on  his 
coming  to  London  at  Chriftmas,  he  was  received  with  all  ima- 
ginable tokens  of  loyalty  and  afFe£lion  ^.  He  eafily  difcerned> 
that  his  brother  Duke  Robert  would  not  fail  to  give  him  diftur- 
bance,  and  that,  whenever  he  inclined  to  do  it,  a  party  would 
not  be  wanting  to  aflifl:  him  in  England  :  he  therefore,  to  fecure 
himfelf,  in  the  firft  place,  carelTed  all  the  Englifh  nobility,  and, 
contrary  to  his  father's  maxims,  preferred  them  to  the  Normans, 
not  out  of  any  love,  but  becaufe  he  faw  the  Normans  better  af- 
fe£led  to  his  brother:  yet,  whatever  the  motive  was,  the  thing 
itfelf  was  very  beneficial  to  the  people  j  for  it  once   again  put 

2  A.  D.  io85.  *  Chron,  Sixon.  p.  190,  191.  Alured.  Bever!.  Anna),  lib.  ix. 
b  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  ipj,  Gu  .  Malinsib  de  jjrlK  xeg.  Anglor.  lib.  i v.  lien.  Hun- 
tingd.  liift.  lib.  vii. 
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arms  Into  their  hands,  and  thereby  gave  them  a  power  of  obli- 
ging their  princes  to  keep  their  promifes  longer  than  they  in- 
tended. Another  expedient  of  his  was  of  no  lefs  advantage ; 
he  permitted  the  Englifh  to  fit  out  {hips  of  force  to  ad  againft 
his  enemies  ;  and  we  fliall  quickly  fee  what  profit  the  king 
reaped  from  this  indulgence  ^. 

Robert,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  conqueror,  was  in  Germany 
when  his  father  died  j  whence  he  quickly  returned  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  in  which  he  met  with  no 
oppofition*'.  When  he  was  fettled  there,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
upon  England,  where  his  uncle  Odo,  earl  of  Kent,  had  formed 
a  ftrong  party  for  the  fupport  of  his  title.  They  furprifcd  and 
fortified  feveral  caftles  ;  and  if  Robert,  who  had  a  good  army 
in  Normandy,  and  Ihips  enough  to  tranfport  them,  had  been  as 
diligent  in  his  own  affair  as  thofe  who  abetted  his  interefl  here, 
he  had  certainly  carried  his  point,  and  transferred  the  crown  to 
his  own  from  his  brother's  head  :  but  he  contented  himfelf  with 
fending  a  few  troops  hither,  which,  however,  landed  without 
oppofition,  the  king  having  no  navy  to  oppofe  them.  But  the 
Englifh  obferving  that,  after  this,  they  began  to  pafs  the  feas 
carelefsly,  attacked  them  as  occafion  offered,  took  their  fhips, 
and  defVroyed  multitudes  of  men  ;  fo  that,  in  a  little  time,  R.O- 
bert  was  glad  to  defift  from  his  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  j 
and  the  king,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  invaded  Nor- 
mandy both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but,  by  the  interpofition  of 
friends,  their  differences  were  compofed,  and  for  the  prefent 
the  brothers  reconciled  "=. 

The  year  following,  the  king  refolving  to  be  revenged  on  the 
Scots  f,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions  while  he  was  in  Nor- 
mandy, prepared  to  attack  them  with  a  confiderable  land  force, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fitted  out  a  great  fleet.  Duke  Robert,  who 
was  then  in  England,  was  intrufted  with  the  management  of 
this  expedition,  which  was  far  from  anfwering  the  expe£tations 
ralfed  thereby  :  for  the  fleet  not  being  ready  till  towards  Mi- 
chaelmas, there  happened  fuch  ftorms  on  the  Scottifh  coafl,  that 
abundance  of  fhips  were  lofl,  and  many  morediiabied  :  the  army, 
too,  fuffered  exceedingly  by  the  f^verity  of  the  weather ;   and 

'^  Roger.  Hoveden,  p.  461,  46z.  Johan.  Brorrpr.  Chron,  int.  x.  fcript. 
0-  A.  D.  icSi*.  -  A.  U.  rogo,  t    A.  D.  loji. 
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after  all,  Duke  Robert  was  glad,  by  the  interpofition  of  Eelgrf" 
Atheling,  to  make  peace  with  Malcolm  king  of  Scots  ;  which 
the  king  ratified,  without  intending  to  keep  it^.  After  this,  there 
is  little  occurs  in  his  reign  as  to  naval  expeditions,  except  fre- 
quent invafions  of  Normandy;  which  fhews  he  was  fuperior  at 
fea,  and  that  he  might  have  made  a  great  figure  by  his  maritime 
power,  if  he  had  been  fo  inclined.  But  he  had  other  viev/s,  and 
was  particularly  difpofed  to  bring  the  Welch  under  fubje£l:ion ; 
in  order  to  which,  he  allowed  the  nobility  on  the  borders  to 
undertake  expeditions  at  their  own  expence,  and,  in  confequence 
of  that,  for  their  own  advantage. 

An  accident  happened  in  one  of  thefe  expeditions'',  which 
Hiews  how  much  maritime  aflfairs  were  then  negle£led,  and  how 
imprudent  a  thing  it  is  to  depend  on  armies  without  fleets. 
Hugh  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  Hugh  earl  of  Chefter,  invaded 
the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  and  eafily  fubdued  the  inhabitants,  whom 
they  plundered,  and  ufed  very  cruelly  :  but,  in  the  midlt  of  their 
fuccefs,  one  Magnus,  a  Norwegian  pirate,  came  from  the  Ork* 
neys,  which  were  then  fubjcdl  to  the  Danes,  with  a  fmall  fqua-^ 
dron  of  fluips,  and,  landing  in  Anglefey  unexpectedly,  defeated 
thefe  infolent  invaders,  killed  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  upon  the 
fpot,  and  carried  o£F  all  the  fpoil  that  he  and  his  affbciates  had 
taken.  Not  long  after  this,  King  William  being  informed,  that 
the  city  of  Mans  was  befieged,  he  refolved  to  go  to  its  relief: 
and  though  his  nobility  advifed  him  to  flay  till  a  fqnadron,  at 
leaft,  could  be  drawn  together,  yet  he  abfolutely  refufed  to 
make  any  delay,  but,  going  on  board  a  fmall  velTel,  obliged  the 
mafl:er  to  put  to  fea  in  foul  weather,  for  this  wife  reaibn,  that  he 
never  heard  a  king  of  England  was  drowned ;  and  fo,  landing 
at  Barfleur  with  the  troops  he  had  in  Normandy,  relieved  the 
place.  How  much  foever  Ibme  commend  this  action,  it  was  not 
certainly  either  prudent  or  honourable,  as  exprefi^ng  rather  an 
intemperate  courage,  than  any  fober  refolution  of  maintaining 
his  dignity,  which  would  have  been  better  provided  for  by  keep- 
ing a  navy  in  conftant  readinefs '.  This  appears  alfo  to  have 
been  the  king's  own  fentime;its  :  for,  on  his  return  to  England, 
the  next  year,  his  firft  care  was,  to  put  his  marine  in  a  better 

S  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  197.     Alured.  Beverl.  lib.  xi.  h   A.  D.  1959. 

i  Ro^cr.  Hoved.  p.  465.     Alurtd.  Btv.  anna'es,  lib.  ix. 
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condition  •,  and,  having  formed  fome  new  proje£ls,  he  drew  to- 
gether a  very  confiderable  fleet,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  raifed 
a  very  great  army :  but  before  all  things  could  be  got  ready,  he 
was  taken  oiF  by  a  fudden  and  violent  death.  For  going  to 
hunt  in  New-Foreft,  he  was  fhot  accidentally  by  an  arrow's 
glancing  againfl  a  tree  ;  fo  that,  after  fetching  one  deep  groan, 
he  died  on  the  fpot.  The  current  of  our  modern  hiftories  have 
fixed  this  fa£t  on  one  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel;  but  feveral  ancient 
writers,  fpeaking  of  the  king's  death,  do  not  m.ention  this  gen- 
tleman :  and  a  contemporary  author  affirms,  that  he  had  often 
heard  Sir  Walter  declare,  that  he  was  in  another  part  of  the 
foreft  at  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  and  that  he  knew  not 
how  it  happened  ^.  Thus  the  rumours  in  one  age  become  hif- 
tory  in  the  next.  This  accident  fell  out  on  the  fecond  of  Au- 
guft,  in  the  year  iioo,  when  the  king  had  reigned  almoft  thir- 
teen, and  lived  fomewhat  more  than  forty-two  years.  He  was 
certainly  a  prince  of  high  fpirit,  and  quick  parts,  hut  had  little 
tendernefs  for  his  fubjedls  j  and  though  he  made  a  better  king 
than  his  father,  to  the  Englilh,  yet  it  was  merely  becaufe  he 
bad  more  need  of  them,  as  appeared  by  the  difference  of  his 
Condu6l  in  time  of  diifrefs  ;  and,  when  the  fituation  of  his  af- 
fairs was  mended,  through  their  afliftance :  for  he  grew  then  as 
carelefs  in  performing,  as  he  had  been  lavifli  before  in  promi- 
fmg.  So  that  his  death  was  looked  on  as  a  deliverance,  though 
he  left  the  fucceffion  unfettled,  and  all  things  in  confufion. 

Henry,  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  conqueror,  from  his  being 
bred  to  learning,  furnamed  Beauclerk,  ftept  into  the  vacant 
throne,  while  his  brother  Robert  was  in  the  Holy  Land '.  He 
had  a  bad  title,  though  varniflied  with  many  fair  pretences  : 
fuch  as  his  being  born  after  his  father  became  king  ;  drawing 
his  firft  breath  in  England,  and  having  ever  fliewn  a  great  af- 
fedion  for  his  countrymen.  Yet  the  favour  of  the  clergy,  and 
particularly  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  chief  caufe 
of  his  peaceable  accelBon  ;  as  his  being  very  rich,  and  knowing 
well  how  to  diftribute  his  money,  gained  him,  after  his  accef- 
fion,  many  friends.     In  the  very  dawning  of  his  reign,  he  dif- 

k  A  qiiodam  ex  fuU  fjg'fta  occifus,  fays  the  Saxon  Chron.  p.  107,  Suger  ia 
vita  Ludovici  Craffi.  I  A.  D.  no©. 
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covered  an  admirable  talent  for  government,  doing  more  good 
things  than  his  brother  had  ever  promifed.  He  reftored,  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  Saxon  laws ;  preferred  virtuous  and  able 
men  ;  eafed  the  people  of  their  taxes,  and  provided  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  feas  ;  promoting  alfo,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power, 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  his  fubjefts.  Stili  more  to  ingrati- 
ate himfelf  with  the  commons,  he  efpoufed  Matilda,  the  flfter 
of  Edgar,  king  of  Scots,  who  was  niece  to  Edgar  Etheling, 
the  true  heir  of  the  Saxon  line:  all  this  he  did  v/ith  great  lin- 
cerity  of  heart,  and  not  from  thofe  principles  of  Norman  cun- 
ning, wherein  confifted  the  feeming  wifdom  of  his  brother. 
He  carried  his  afFedtion  for  the  Englifli  farther  flill,  by  doing 
themjuftice  upon  their  oppreffors ;  imprifoning  the  bifhop  of 
Chefter  in  the  Tower,  who  had  been  the  principal  advifer  of 
William  Rufus,  in  all  his  arbitrary  exaftlons"'.  In  confequence 
of  all  this,  he  either  had,  or  ought  to  have  had,  the  entire  af- 
fe£tion  of  his  fubjecSbs.  But  his  wifdom  would  not  allow  him 
to  trull  entirely  to  that ;  and  therefore,  as  foon  as  he  under- 
flood  that  his  brother  Robert  was  returned  into  Normandy,  and 
received  there  in  triumph,  he  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
dominions  by  the  moft  natural  method,  that  of  increafing  his 
ftrength  at  fea,  and  giving  directions  to  his  officers  who  had 
the  cuftody  of  the  coafts,  called,  in  the  language  of  thofe  times, 
butfecarles,  to  be  vigilant  in  preventing  all  perfons  from  coming 
out  of  Normandy  into  England  '*. 

Time  plainly  difcovered  the  wifdom  of  the  king's  precaution  : 
for  Duke  Robert,  who  was  returned  with  a  great  reputation, 
and  who  was  a  prince  endowed  with  many  amiable  qualities, 
quickly  renewed  his  pretenfions  to  the  Englifh  crown  ;  prepa- 
ring both  a  fleet  and  an  army,  in  order  to  pafs  over  into  England 
with  greater  ftrength,  and  hopes  of  better  fuccefs  than  he  had 
formerly.  All  our  hiftorians,  however,  agree,  that,  if  King 
Henry's  commanders  at  fea  had  done  their  duty,  he  would  ne- 
ver have  fet  his  feet  on  this  ifland  by  force.  But  it  fo  happened, 
that,  either  out  of  hopes  of  profit,  or  from  the  natural  levity 
of  their  difpofitions,  feveral  of  them  inclined  to  the  duke ;  and, 

"^  Chron.  Saxon.  A.  D,  iioo.  Gul.  Malmefb.  de  geft.  rep.  Anw.  lib.  v. 
Matth.  Paris,  p.  SS-  Eadmer.  hiftor.  Novor.  lib.  iii.  Alured.  Beverl.  Annal. 
Jib.  ix.  o  Roger  Hovedcn,  p.  4153,  4(59.     Fiorent.   Wigorn.  ad  A.  D. 
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«s  foon  as  tHey  knew  his  fleet  was  at  fea,  went  over,  with  their 
Ihips,  into  his  fervice :  by  which  means  he  landed  fafely  at 
Portfmouth  with  a  gallant  army  °.  King  Henry,  however, 
had  not  been  idle  •,  but  had  a  confiderable  force  about  him, 
when  he  received  this  news  ;  upon  which  he  marched  directly 
to  Haftings,  where  he  was  joined  by  many  of  the  nobility ; 
though  fome  of  thefe,  too,  afterwards,  went  over  to  his  brother. 
When  things  were  on  the  point  of  being  determined  by  arms, 
and  a  fecond  battle  of  Haftings  feemed  to  be  the  only  method 
of  clearing  the  royal  title,  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and 
fome  other  great  men,  interpofed,  and  brought  about  an  ac- 
commodation, by  which  the  kingdom  was  left  to  Henry,  and 
a  penfion  of  three  thoufand  merks  was  referved  to  Robert  p  ; 
who,  after  a  flay  of  fix  months  in  his  brother's  court,  returned 
into  Normandy,  very  well  fatisfied  :  though  he  did  net  continue 
fo  long ;  perceiving  plainly,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he  who 
wanted  refolution  enough  to  contend  for  a  kingdom,  was  not 
likely  to  preferve  a  dukedom  in  "quiet :  and  this  jealoufy  drew 
upon  him,  in  procels  of  time,  the  very  thing  that  he  feared,  as 
our  historians  relate  at  large,  and  as  I  fhall  briefly  fliew,  fo  far 
as  it  concerns  the  fubjedl  of  which  I  am  treating. 

After  various  paffages  into  Normandy,  the  king,  at  lad,  de- 
termined to  make  an  abfolute  conquefi:  of  it  ;  pretending,  that 
he  was  afhamed  to  fee  his  brother  not  able  to  live  upon  his  re- 
venues, though  he  had  not  been  afliamed  to  take  from  him,  as 
a  gift,  the  penfion  of  three  thoufand  marks  per  annum^  which 
he  had  forced  him  to  accept  in  lieu  of  the  crown.  With  this 
view  he  raifed  a  great  army,  and  a  fleet  proportionable,  with 
•which  he  crofled  the  fea  ^ ;  and,  in  a  fhort  fpace,  conquered 
the  greateft  part  of  his  brother's  dominions.  That  flout  prince, 
whofe  fpirit  was  always  fuperior  to  his  power,  refolved  to  ha- 
sard  all  bravely  in  the  field,  rather  than  remain  fafe  in  his  per- 
fon,  but  ftripped  of  his  dominions.  Full  of  this  generous  re- 
folution he  gave  his  brother  battle,  wherein  he  fhewed  all  the 
courage  and  condudl  of  an  experienced  commander ;  yet,  in  the 
end,  was  routed,  taken  prifoner,  and  thenceforward  never  en- 

°   A.  D.  not.  P  Chron.  Saxon,  p,  109.    Mat.  Paris,  p,  98.     Gul.  Mdl- 

melb.  <Ie  geft.  rcg.  Angi.  lib.  v.     Ahired.  Beverl.  Annal.  Jib,  ix.  l  A.  D. 
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joyed  either  land  or  liberty  more ^  The  Englifh  writers  are 
fond  of  remarking,  that  this  conqueft  of  Normandy  happened 
that  very  day  forty  years,  on  which  his  father,  by  the  battle  of 
Haftings,  obtained  the  crown  of  England  :  but,  as  to  what  they 
relate  further,  of  Duke  Robert's  having  his  eyes  put  out,  and 
dying  of  fpite,  becaufe  the  king  fent  him  a  robe  that  was  too 
little  for  himfelf  * ;  they  are  fa6ls,  if  not  falfe,  very  doubtful  at 
leafi:,  and  therefore  not  haftily  to  be  credited. 

As  Normandy  could  not  have  been  conquered  without  a  con- 
fiderable  fleet,  fo  it  would  quickly  have  been  loft  again,  if  the 
king  had  not  been  fuperior  to  his  neighbours  at  fea  ;  for  the  king 
of  France  was  very  delirous  of  fetting  up  William,  the  fon  of 
Duke  Robert,  and  nephew  to  the  king,  in  the  room  of  his  fa- 
ther. This  obliged  King  Henry  to  inake  frequent  voyages  thi- 
Jher,  and  to  be  at  great  cxpence,  as  well  in  gratifying  the  French 
lords,  as  in  maintaining  an  army  and  fleet  for  its  defence ;  which 
did  not,  however,  hinder  him  from  chaftifing  the  Welch,  when 
they  took  up  arms  againft  him,  or  from  fending  to  the  afliftance 
of  the  Chriftians  in  the  Holy  Land,  as  great  fuccours  as  any 
prince  of  his  time '.  Indeed,  his  remarkable  felicity,  in  attain- 
ing almoft  every  thing  he  undertook,  put  much  in  his  power  j 
and  he  had  too  elevated  a  foul  not  to  ufe  what  he  poffeiTed. 

He  received,  however,  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  reign", 
a  very  confiderable  check  :  for  having  fettled  every  thing  in 
Normandy  to  his  good  liking,  where,  for  that  purpofe,  he  had 
refided  for  many  years;  he  refolved  to  return  to  England,  with 
all  the  royal  family.  His  only  fon  William,  whom  he  had  made 
duke  of  that  country,  and  who  was  alike  the  delight  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  of  the  nation,  ordered  a  new  fhip  to  be  built,  far 
the  commodious  carriage  of  himfelf,  and  many  of  his  princely 
relations :  thefe,  accordingly,  embarked  on  the  26th  of  No- 
vember, the  weather  fine,  and  the  wind  fair.  The  prince,  ha- 
■7ing  made  the  hearts  of  the  failors  merry,  propofed  to  them  a 
reward,  in  cafe  they  eould  outfail  the  vefTel  in  which  his  father 

'  Chron.  S^xon.  p.  »i3,  114.     Mat.  Pari?,  p.  6i,     Gui.  Malmefb.   &c. 

*  This  is  indeed  affirmed  by  M.  Paris,  and  fome  other  writers  of  good  autho- 
rity; but  the  Sazon  chroaicle  is  filcnt;  and  Malmefbury  commends  King  Henry's 
kindnefs  to  liis  brother. 

t  Gul.  Malmcfo.  de  geft.  rcg.  Anglor.  lib.  v.  Hen.  HuiUingd.  hift.  lib.  vii. 
A  lured,  Btverl.  Annal,  lib.  ix.  "  A.  D.  11 10. 
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was.  In  attempting  this,  they  ventured  too  near  the  fliore,  and 
unfortunately,  juft  as  it  fell  dark,  ran  upon  a  flioal  of  rocks, 
then  known  by  the  name  of  S-hatteras.  The  boat  was  prefent- 
ly  put  out,  and  the  prince,  with  fome  fe\t  about  him,  got  ihto 
it,  and  might  have  been  yet  fafe,  if,  moved  by  the  cries  of  his 
fifter,  the  Countefs  of  Perche,  he  had  not  returned,  with  an 
intent  to  take  her  in ;  which  gave  fo  many  an  opportunity  of 
crowding  into  the  boat,  that  it  funk,  together  with  the  fliip  ; 
every  foul  going  to  thg  bottom  except  a  butcher,  who  very 
ftrangely  efcaped,  by  clinging  to  the  main-maft^.  There  pe- 
rifhed,  by  this  misfortune,  about  two  hundred  perfons  j  which 
enables  us  to  give  fome  guefs  at  the  bulk  and  burden  of  ihips 
in  thofe  days  ^. 

Other  cireum (lances  in  this  king's  reign,  I  find  none  of  weight 
enough  to  deferve  mentioning :  I  fliall  therefore  content  my- 
felt  with  obferving,  that,  by  feveral  laws  relating  to  trade,  (par- 
ticularly one,  which  gave  every  wreck  to  the  owners,  if  a  living 
thing  was  found  on  board),  he  manifefted  his  intention  to  com- 
merce, and  his  care  of  maritime  afrairs  ^.  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  the  Danifh  prince  of  the  Orkneys  made  him  frequent  pre- 
fents,  as  teftimonies  of  his  veneration  and  refpeil ;  and  though 
Morchad,  king  of  Ireland,  whom  the  writers  of  that  country 
ftyle  Murchertus  CBrian,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  treat- 
ed the  Engliih  but  indifferently ;  yet,  on  King  Henry's  threaten- 
ing to  prohibit  all  commerce  with  that  ifland,  he  came  to  a  juf^ 
fenfe  of  his  folly,  and  ever  after  behaved  as  became  him  to- 
wards the  fubje6ts  of  fo  great  a  prince  ^.  It  is  in  fome  meafure 
wonderful,  that,  confidering  the  many  and  great  fatigues  this 
prince  underwent,  he  was  not  fooner  worn  out :  but,  as  he  was 
fortunate  in  all  other  things,  fo  in  this  alfo  he  was  happy, 
that  he  enjoyed  a  longer  life  and  rule  than  his  predeceflbrs;  dy- 
ing on  December  2,  1 135  ;  after  having  reigned  thirty-five,  and 
lived  near  iixty-eight  years  *.  He  was  a  monarch  of  great  eur 
dowments,  improved  by  an  excellent  education,  who  lincerely 

^   Chron.  Saxon,  p.  ^I^.     Gul.  Malmelb.  Hen,  Huntingd.  Matth.  Paris,  &c. 

*  Alnrcd.  Beverl.  annal.  lib.  ix.  p.  I4S.  Robert  of  Glouceller's  chr->njcle,  p. 
438.  c  ntains  a  yery  particular  and  curious  account.  y  Selden.  Jan.  Ang. 
int.  opcr.  torn.  iv.  p.   1009.              z    Gul,  Malmefb.  de  geft.  rcg.  Angl.  lib.  v. 

*  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  ^37.     Matth,  Paris,  Gul.  Mrfmcft).  &£, 
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loved  the  Englifli,  and  had  always  a  juft  regard  to  the  hono^n 
of  his  crown. 

Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois,  nephew,  by  the  father's  fide,  t* 
the  late  king,  and,  by  his  mother,  grandfon  to  William  the 
conqueror,  by  cajoling  the  Englilh  lord?,  promifing  wholly  to 
remit  danegeld,  and  to  eafe  them  in  other  particulars,  attained 
the  poffeffion  of  the  l^ngUfh  crown,  to  the  prejudice  of  Maud 
the  emprefs  ;  through  the  fame  arts,  precifely,  whereby  her  fa- 
ther had  defrauded  his  brother  Duke  Robert.  This  king  Ste- 
phen was  a  prince,  who,  abating  his  ambition,  had  few  or  no 
vices  -,  brave  in  his  perfon,  a  good  officer ;  and  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  have  made  an  excellent  king,  if  he  had  come  to. 
the  throne  with  a  better  title,  and  thereby  fecured  a  more  peace- 
able polTcffion  :  but,  being  involved  in  wars  and  difputes,  almofl 
his  whole  reign,  and  having  given  up  or  relinquifhed  that  tax, 
by  which  he  ihould  have  fecured  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea, 
which  promife  he  exa£\:ly  kept ;  we  need  not  wonder,  that  we 
have  lefs  to  fay  of  him  than  of  the  other  Norman  princes  '>. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he,  with  a  great  fleet,  and  ^ 
confiderable  army  on  board,  invaded  Normandy  :  and  though 
Geoffrey  Earl  of  Anjou,  the  hufband  of  Maud  the  emprefs, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  defend  it ;  yet  he  rejoined  that  dukedom 
to  the  Englifh  crown,  intending  to  have  bellowed  it  on  his  fon 
Euftace.  However,  his  affairs  had  not  this  profperous  current 
long  •,  for,  after  many  domeftic  troubles,  his  competitor  Maud 
landed  in  England,  and  laid  claim  to  the  crown '^.  Though 
her  retinue  vvas  very  fmall,  fcarce  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  num- 
ber, yet  ihe  quickly  grew  ftrong  enough  to  give  the  king  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  :  nay,  at  length  fhe  became  ib  powerful, 
that  fne  took  him  prifoncr,  and  fent  him  to  be  kept  at  Briftol  j 
where,  -by  her  orders,  he  was  put  into  irons  •,  yet  afterwards 
exchanged  for  her  bnftard  brother,  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucefter. 
This  potent  lord,  croffing  over  into  Normandy,  recovered  it  for 
l)is  iifler  and  her  fon  Henry  ;  and  then  returning,  is  recorded  to 
have  invaded  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  fleet  of 
fifty-two  fail  5  which  ftiows  how  low  the  maritime  ftrength  of 

b  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  138.  Matth,  Paris,  Hift.  Angl.  p.  74,  75.  Gul.  Malmeft). 
kift.  njvcL  lib.  i.  c  ^,  D,   n^o. 
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the  nation  was  then  fallen,  and  what  mighty  mifchiefs  follow 
|rom  a  contefteJ  fucceffion,  which,  however  it  may  end  as  to 
princes,  is  fure  to  be  always  fatal  to  their  fubje<5ls  <^. 

Indeed  this  reign  of  King  Stephen,  if  our  beil:  hiflories,  and 
the  Saxon  chronicle  efpecially,  be  worthy  of  credit,  was  moft 
unfortunate  for  the  people  j  expofing  them  to  fuch  miferies  and 
diftrefTes  as  in  times  part  they  had  never  felt,  and  which  would 
hardly  meet  with  any  belief  now.  Amongft  all  their  grievances 
this  was  none  of  the  leaft,  that  there  was  a  total  ftagnation  of 
trade,  much  counterfeit  money,  and  no  fecurity  for  foreign 
merchants  ;  remedies  for  all  which,  are  exprefsly  provided  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  made  with  Henry  Duke  of  Normandy,  by 
King  Stephen^  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  king's  charter,  v.-hereof  an  authentic  copy  is 
preferved  in  Holingfiied's  chronicle,  and  no  where  elfe«.  The 
king  did  not  live  long  after  this  fettlemcat  of  his  affairs ;  other- 
wife  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  done  his  utmoft  to  re- 
llore  things  to  a  better  ftate-,  about  which,  when  his  mind  was 
employed,  he  was  carried  off,  by  a  complication  of  diflempers, 
on  Odlober  25,  11 54;  when  he  had  reigned  near  nineteen 
years.  A  great  captain,  fays  Matthew  Paris  ;  and  moft  of  our 
other  hifi:orians  agree  as  to  his  perfonal  (Qualifications,  a  good 
king.  Only  that  ancient  and  venerable  book,  the  Saxon  chro- 
nicle, which  ends  with  his  reign,  fets  down  nothing  but  cala- 
mities and  misfortunes  which  happened  therein  :  and  yet  this 
prince  had  a  reputation  for  piety,  and  was  remarkably  kind  to 
the  monks.  I  mention  this  particularly,  to  Ihew  the  impartia- 
lity of  that  authentic  hiftory,  which  well  deferves  to  be  tranf- 
lated  from  the  tongue  of  our  anceftors  into  modern  Englilh, 
and  would  afford  fuch  as  prefer  truth  to  fine  language,  much 
iatisfadtion. 

According  to  the  method  I  have  hitherto  followed,  I  ouaixt 
to  fpeak  now  of  fuch  difcovcries  as  were  made  within  this  fpace 
of  time,  or  extraordinary  a(Sls  performed  by  private  perfons  : 
in  refpe<5l  to  which,  however,  I  Ihall  not  detain  the  reader 
long ;  becaufe,  in   the  firft  place,  we   have  not  much  of  this 

<1   Gul,  Neubrigen.  lib.  i.  cap.  13,     Nic,  Trivet.  Annal.     Robert  of  CI.UKef- 
tti'i  cliruiikle,  p.  4<Je.  e  Vol.  ii.  p.  5i.  edit.  1587. 
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kind  to  note ;  and  fecondly,  what  there  is,  hath  been  already 
examined  by  Hakluyt  and  other  colle£lors,  and  therefore  may 
be  prefumed  to  be  fufficiently  known  abeady.  Such  are  che 
travels  of  Alured,  billiop  of  Worceller,  in  the  year  1058,  to 
Jerufalemf  i  the  journey  of  Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland,  to 
the  fame  place  in  1004S  j  both  which  arc  private  tranfaflions, 
and  only  prove  that  Englifhmen  were  as  forward  as  any,  in 
thofe  days,  in  undertaking  fuch  journies  as  might  contribute  to 
the  increafe  either  of  their  knowledge  or  reputation.  As  to  the 
expeditions  of  Edgar  Atheling,  they  are  fomewhat  of  a  diffe- 
rent kind  ;  and  are,  in  fome  meafure,  of  national  importance, 
His  high  quality,  as  the  true  heir  of  the  Englifh  crown,  made 
all  his  actions  very  confpicuous,  during  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  ;  and,  as  he  often  found  it  troublefome  (laying  at  home, 
under  the  eye  of  fuch  as,  to  his  prejudice,  were  vefted  with 
fupreme  power,  and  bore  him  no  good-will;  fo  he  chofe  to  fig- 
nalize  his  courage  abroad,  in  fuch  adventures  as  fell  in  his  way. 
Thus  he  commanded  a  body  of  Normans,  which  were  fent  in- 
to Apulia  ^  ;  and  returning  out  of  Italy  with  honour,  he  then 
applied  himfelf  to  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  who  treated 
him  with  kindnefs  and  refpe^l,  and  with  whom  he  went  to  Je- 
rufalem  ;  where  he  likewife  gained  fuch  great  reputation,  that, 
firft  the  emperor  of  Condantinople,  and  then  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  v^ould  willingly  have  detained  him  in  their  courts: 
but  he  came  back  in  1102,  and  was,  four  years  afterwards, 
taken  prifoner  with  duke  Robert,  in  Normandy '.  One  of  our 
moft  famous  hiftorians,  who  was  his  contemporary,  reproaches 
him  feverely  for  his  not  accepting  the  offers  that  were  made 
him  abroad,  and  for  his  fond  attachment  to  his  own  country; 
but,  if  we  confider  that  his  fiftcr  was  married  to  the  king  of 
Scots,  and  that  her  daughter  by  that  king,  was  efpoufed  to 
King  Henry,  in  whofe  reign  he  returned  ;  one.  cannot  think 
that  cenfure  very  reafonable,  or  that  his  wafting  the  laft  years 
of  his  life  in  fo  obfcure  a  retirement,  that  we  know  not  where 

f  Rooer  Hoveden,  in  parte  priore  Annal.  p.  44;.  Hakluyt,  vol.  ji.  p.  8. 
S  Ingulph.  hiftor.  ap.  fcript.  poft  Bedam,  p.  903,  904,  Hakluyt,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  9.  ^  Gul.  Maimtflj.  de  geft.  reg.  A'lgl.  lib.  iii.  i  Chron.  Saxon. 
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it  was  ^i  or  when,  or  how  he  died,  appears  more  difiionourable 
to  his  memory,  than  to  the  writers  of  that  age,  who  w&re  fo 
devoted  to  power,  that  they  could  not  Co  much  as  do  juftice  to 
the  character  of  a  man  obnoxious  thereto.  Athelard,  a  monk 
of  Bath,  is  faid  by  Bale  to  have  travelled  through  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  in  fearch  of  knowledge  ;  and  that,  on  his  return  home, 
which  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  1.  he 
pubHlhed  many  learned  works'.  Leland,  a  more  accurate  wri- 
ter, tells  us  he  was  a  great  traveller;  but  without  any  mention 
either  of  Egypt  or  Arabia  ;  though  he  informs  us,  that  hetranf- 
lated  Euclid's  Elements  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin  ;  and  that 
himfelf  had  feen  another  learned  work,  tranflated  by  the  fame 
monk,  from  an  Arabic  treatife,  intitled,  Erith  Elcharmi : 
which  deferves  to  be  remarked,  becaufe  very  probably  thefe 
books  were  then  firll:  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  learned 
men  here ;  and  therefore  this  man  might  be  faid  to  travel  for 
public  advantage  ™.  William  of  Tyre  ",  and  Robert  Ketenfls, 
are  both  mentioned  in  Hakluyt,  from  Bale,  for  learned  men 
and  travellers,  as  they  were  ^.  The  former  floariihed  under 
King  Henry,  the  latter  under  King  Stephen  ;  but,  as  to  any 
thing  farther  capable  of  recommending  their  fame  to  pofterity, 
I  find  not. 

It  appears  from  the  renewed  charters  of  the  cinque  ports, 
that,  as  they  were  firft  incorporated  by  Edward  the  ConfclTor  j 
fo,  during  the  reigns  of  the  feveral  princes  mentioned  in  this 
chapter,  they  were  particularly  ferviceable  upon  all  occafions  : 
■whence  it  is  evident,  that  there  was  a  flouriiliing  trade  carried 
on  from  this  coaft  even  in  thefe  times,  and  before  them.  As 
to  the  commerce  of  the  river  Thames,  and  the  city  of  London, 
there  is  an  ample  teftimony  in  the  works  of  William  of  Mal- 
mefbury,  -who  flouriflied  under  King  Stephen  :  for  he  aflures 
us  that  it  Was  then  frequented  by  merchants  of  all  nations,  and 
fo  ample  a  ftore-houfe  of  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  that,  upon 
any  dearth  or  fcarcity  of  corn,  the  reft  of  the  nation  was  cheaply 

k  Gul.  Malmefb.  degettis  reg  Ang.  lib.  iii.  p,    103.     Hakluyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
1   Balcns  cle  Script.    Britan.    p.  183,     Hakluyt,  vol.  ii.    p.  is.  m    Leland, 

Comment,  de  Script.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  201,  n  Ba!.  de  Script.  Britan.  vol. 

ii.  p.  50,  150.     Hakluyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.  o  Bal.  de  Script.  Bri:an.  vol.  L 
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and  conveniently  fupplied  from  thence  p.  The  fame  writer 
obferves  as  to  Briftol,  that  a  great  trade  was  driven  from  thence 
to  Norway,  Ireland,  and  other  places,  whence  the  inhabitants 
were  vaftly  enriched  ^.  Without  doubt,  the  acceflion  of  the 
Norman  dominions  was  of  confiderable  ufe  in  refpedt  to  trade; 
as  was  our  former  intercourfe  with  the  Danes,  fince  it  enlarged 
our  correfpondence  with  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  a 
thing  always  profitable  to  a  country  abounding  with  valuable 
commodities  or  manufaclures ;  as  will  more  clearly  appear>  even 
from  our  conclfe  account  of  the  fucceeding  reigns. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  we  refer  any  advantages  arifing 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  from  their  falling  under  the 
fame  fovereignty  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  to  the  fucceed- 
ing reigns  j  fince  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  under 
the  government  of  the  prince  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  they 
fuifered  feverely.  "VVilliam  I.  provoked  by  frequent  infurrcc- 
tions  in  the  north,  and  the  aflifl:ance  given  by  the  Scots  to  fuch 
as  took  arms  againft  him,  ruined  the  northern  parts  of  his  ter- 
ritories in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  did  not  recover  during  this 
whole  period.  On  the  other  hand,  his  fon  and  fuccefi"or,  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  demolifhed  thirty-fix  good  towns,  in  the  faireft 
and  moft  fruitful  part  of  England,  for  the  making  that  which 
is  ftill  called  the  New  Foreft.  What  is  afcribed  to  rage  in  the 
one,  and  wantonnefs  in  the  other,  may  perhaps  be  juftly  ftyled 
the  fruits  of  the  fame  policy  in  both:  for  it  looks  as  if  the  fa- 
ther had  a  mind  to  make  war,  a  thing  more  difficult  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  north,  by  preventing  their  joining  with  the 
Scots  fo  eafily,  or  fubfifting  their  forces  conveniently  when 
joined,  and  the  fon  might  poiTibly  be  willing  to  have  that  coaft 
lefs  populous,  that  the  inhabitants  might  not  be  tempted  to  aim 
at  preventing  his  return  from  Normandy,  whenever  his  affairs 
carried  him  thither,  as  otherwife  perhaps  they  might  have  been. 

Both  thofe  monarchs  feem  to  have  had  no  tendernefs  at  all  for 
this  country,  but  confidered  it  as  a  farm,  of  which  it  was  wif- 
dom  to  make  the  moft  while  in  their  poiTeffion.  Henry  had 
indeed  a  heart,  if  not  entirely,  yet  in  a  good  meafure,  Englifh: 
under  him  the  people  began  to  recover  again,  and  grow  weal- 

P  Df  2*^-  pontif.  Anglor,  lib.  ii.  9  I(>id,  lib.  Lr. 
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thy,  as  the  king  did  likewife :  for  it  was  in  his  time  that  the 
revenue  ariling  from  the  cfown  lands  was  adjufted,  and  fixed 
to  a  fettled  and  certain  rate,  fo  as  that  it  might  be  paid,  either 
in  money  or  provifions.  As  this  ihews  that  the  people  were 
beginning  to  grow  rich,  fo,  by  attending  his  affairs  at  home  as 
well  as  he  did  thofc  abroad,  the  king  grew  rich  too,  inlomuch^ 
that  at  the  time  of  his  demife,  he  adually  left  in  his  roifers  the 
fum  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  ready  money,  exchifi.vs 
of  pb.te  and  jewels.  This  would  have  coined,  in  our  times,  to 
thrice  that  fum  ^  but,  in  reference  to  its  real  value,  ought  to 
be  efteemed  about  a  million.  Stephen  feized  upon  all  this,  and 
fpent  it  in  his  wars,  with  much  more.  Better  had  it  been,  if  he 
had  fpent  it  in  his  follies  j  for  then  it  would  have  gone  amongft 
the  people,  without  prejudice  to  their  induftry  :  whereas  his 
reign  being  a  feries  of  troubles,  they  were  lb  often  in  arm:, 
that  they  could  attend  to  nothing  elfe ;  which  was  the  true 
fource  of  that  mifery  and  poverty  before-mentioned. 

But  to  underftand  this,  and  many  of  our  fubfequent  reflec- 
tions perfeftly,  it  will  be  requifite  to  fay  fomewhat  of  the  man- 
ner of  dealing  in  thofe  days,  the  nature  of  payments,  and  the 
Value  of  gold  and  lllver.  As  to  the  common  people,  in  their 
'ordinary  way  of  trading  in  the  country,  they  made  but  little 
life  of  money,  and  yet  derived  great  advantage  from  the  laws 
enadled  for  fettling  its  value  j  fince,  by  thofe  la\Vs,  the  rates  of 
mofl  laleable  goods  were  likewife  fettled  ;  by  which  excliange  or 
barter  vx'as  very  much  facilitated;  and  where  commodities  could 
hot  be  brought  to  balance  each  other  exaftly,  the  difference 
was  paid  in  money,  that  is,  in  filver  or  gold,  according  to  the 
1-ates  at  which  they  were  then  fixed  by  law,  fo  that  none,  in 
their  open  dealings,  could  be  over-reached,  cheated,  or  wrong- 
ed. 

Payments,  adfcalam  and  ad psvfum^  v/ere  by  weight.  Twen- 
ty (hillings  were  then  a  pound,  and  the  officers  took  fixpencc 
over,  called  vantage- money.  This  kind  of  payment  was  very 
ancient :  when  payment  was  made  ad penfum^  the  payer  was  to 
make  good  the  i)?eight,  though  he  had  allowed  the  fixpence 
over.  To  prevent  fraud  in  the  finenefs,  as  vv-ell  as  weight,  part 
of  the  money  was  melted  down,  called  combuftion.  Ther? 
were  two  forts  of  payments  by  combuftion  j  real  and  nominal ; 
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real,  when  a  fample  of  the  money  was  put  into  the  furnace; 
nominal,  when  a  twentieth  part  of  a  pound  was  taken  and  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  actual  combuftion.  When  money  paid  in  was 
melted  down,  or  the  fupplement  made  by  adding  one  (hilling  to 
each  twenty ;  the  fermc  was  fald  to  be  dealbated,  or  blanched  ; 
fb  one  hundred  pounds,  thus  paid  into  the  exchequer  after  com- 
buftion, was  faid  to  be  one  hundred  pounds  blank.  This  was 
oppofed  to  payments  made  numero^  or  by  tale,  which  is  our  mo- 
dern way.  Computations,  or  at  leaft  payments,  were  made  by 
pounds,  marks,  half-marks,  fliillings,  pence,  fe'r,  {ilver  by  marks, 
half-marks,  ounces,  and  half-ounces  of  gold.  The  mark  of 
gold  was  equivalent  to  fix  pounds  of  filver,  or  fix  fcore  {hil- 
lings :  the  ounce  of  gold  was  equivalent  to  fifteen  fliillings  of 
filver  :  the  pound  of  filver  was  twenty  ihillings ;  the  mark  of 
filver  thirteen  fhiliings  and  fourpence  ;  the  fliilling  twelvepence. 
It  is  requifite  to  have  thefe  notes  before  our  eyes,  when  we  are 
ipeaking  of  whar  palfed  in  times  at  fuch  a  diftance;  for,  other- 
wife,  it  will  be  almofl  impoffible  to  prevent  falling  into  great 
miftakes  about  fubje£^s  of  importance;  as,  indeed,  feveral  able 
hifiiorians  have  done,  for  want  of  attending  carefully  to  thefe 
n)atters,  which,  in  all  probability,  they  did  not  conceive  fo  de- 
ferving  their  notice  :  and  yet  a  dii'pofition  to  negligence  is  fomc- 
times  as  fatal  to  the  reader,  as  an  inclination  to  falfehood. 

But  that  I  may  not  feem  to  expect  more  caution  in  others^ 
than  I  have  fiiewn  myfelf,  I  think  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give 
the  public  fome  account  of  the  reafons  why  I  fuppofe,  that  the 
fum  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  found  in  the  treafury  of 
King  Henry  I.  was  equivalent  to  near  a  million  at  this  time. 
In  order  to  this,,  it  is  neceiTary  to  acquaint  the  reader^  that,  in 
the  reign  of  that  prince,  the  king's  tenant,  who  was  bound  to 
provide  bread  for  one  hundred  men,  was  allowed  to  compound, 
by  paying  one  fliilling  in  money.  The  very  ler.rned  biihop 
Fleetwood  fuppofes,  that  this  was  bread  for  one  meal  j  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  was  bread  for  a  whole  day  ;  and 
am  induced  to  think  fo,  becaufe,  in  countries  where  this  efta- 
blilhment  has  always  prevailed,  a  ration  of  bread  is  ftiil  fo  ac- 
counted. In  our  times,  I  prefume,  the  value  of  bread  for  a 
day  may  be  computed  at  about  twopence,  or  rather  more;  and 
cpnfequently,  bread  for  a  hundred  men  will  come  to  fixteen 
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fiiillings  and  eightpence ;  fo  that  what  could  be  then  bought 
for  one  fliihing,  would  coft  ahnoft  feventeen  now.  Yet  if  w€ 
fhould  haltily  conclude  from  hence,  that  any  given  fum  of  mo- 
ney, at  that  time,  ought  to  be  multiplied  by  feventeen,  to  find 
its  equivalent  in  ours,  we  fhall  be  much  in  the  wrong.  For 
the  fhilling,  in  thofe  times,  was  thrice  as  heavy  as  ours ;  and 
therefore  was,  in  reality,  worth  three  fiiillings  ;  {o  that,  in 
facl,  the  bread  that  would  now  coft  ilxteen  iliillings  and  eight- 
pence,  might  have  been  bought  then  for  as  much  liiver  2s  is  in 
three  of  our  fnillings.  According  to  this  computation,  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  then,  would  not  be  worth  quite  fix 
hundred  thoufand  now  ;  but  if  we  refledl,  that  a  great  part  of 
this  fum  muft  have  been  in  gold,  and  that  it  is  very  reafonable 
to  believe  the  compofition  was  not  exa61:ly  made,  or  ftriclly  fet, 
it  will  appear,  that  the  eftimation  I  have  made  is  agreeable  to 
truth  ;  or,  at  leaft,  not  very  wide  of  it. 

It  may  not  be  amifs,  after  dwelling  fo  long  upon  this  fabjefl, 
to  explain  another  point ;  that  is,  the  difference  between  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  money,  which  in  found  was  very  great, 
though  but  very  little  in  fa£l.  The  Saxons  divided  the  pound 
weight  of  filver  into  forty-eight  fhillings,  which  the  Normans 
divided  only  into  twenty;  but  then  the  Saxons  divided  their 
fliilling  into  fivepence  only ;  whereas  the  Normans  iplit  theirs 
into  twelve  :  from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  number  of  pence 
in  the  Saxon  and  Norman  pound  was  the  fame,  and  the  pounds 
themfelves  exaftly  of  the  fame  value,  as  being  in  reality  what 
the  word  implies,  a  pound  weight  of  filver.  It  has  been  before 
obferved,  that  great  fums  of  money  were  paid  in  weight  j  and 
the  reafon  of  it  is  not  hard  to  be  found ;  for  the  coin  then  cur- 
rent was  the  filver  penny,  with  a  deep  crofs  indented  on  the 
reverfe  ;  fo  that  it  might  be  eafily  broken  into  the  halfpenny,  or 
farthing.  This  was  convenient  enough,  therefore,  for  fmall 
matters,  but  not  for  great :  and  for  this  reafon  all  large  pay- 
ments were  by  the  fcale  ;  and  in  cafes  of  very  great  moment,  it 
was  ftipulaced  that  it  fliould  be  lb :  juft  as  in  fucceeding  times 
it  was  required,  that  payments  fliould  be  made  in  fterling  money, 
and  as  in  ours  we  ufe  the  phrafe  of  good  and  lawful  money  of 
i''n  gland. 
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We  collect  moft  of  thefe  particulars  either  from  old  recordsj^ 
monkifh  hiftorians,  or  tliofe  ancient  chronicles  in  rhyme,  which 
are  ft  ill  preferved  to  us  by  the  induftry  and  care  of  a  few  men 
of  a  particular  taile,  though  very  little  regarded  by  the  many. 
It  is,  notwithftanding,  very  certain,  that  points  of  fhis  nature 
are  highly  important,  to  the  thorough  underftanding  the  moft 
ufeful  and  material  parts  of  hiftory:  fuch  as  comparing  the  ftate 
and  conditions,  the  manners  and  ufages,  the  felicity  and  infeli- 
city of  paft  times  -lyith  our  own  ^  without  which,  hiftorical 
reading  is  a  mere  amufement :  which,  how  much  foever  it  may 
enable  a  man  to  talk,  v/ill,  notwithftanding,  fcarce  afford  him 
the  capacity  of  thinking  or  reafoning  better.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  we  fee  the  common  people  very  apt,  upon  fome  oc- 
caftons,  to  treat  learning  and  learned  men  with  contempt ;  be- 
caufe  they  are  not  able  to  anfwer  readily  fuch  queftions  as  are 
propofed  to  them  about  matters  in  common  ufe  :  and  it  is  this, 
likewife,  that  recommends  to  them  Baker's  chronicle,  and  other 
books  of  a  like  nature,  written  in  a  familiar  ftyle,  and  which 
defcend  to  things  which  fall  under  daily  notice,  though  they 
are  but  mean  in  point  of  compolition,  and  are  very  frequently 
dark  and  inaccurate  ;  which  is  indeed  a  good  reafon  why  they 
ihould  be  corre£led  and  fet  right,  inftead  of  being  undervalued 
and  wholly  neglefted  by  men  of  parts  and  knowledge.  For, 
after  all,  we.can  never  expeft  to  fee  an  Englifli  hiftory  complete, 
if  there  is  not  full  as  much  refpe61:  paid  to  the  difcoveries  made 
by  antiquaries,  as  to  the  greater  and  more  Ibining  events  which 
are  recorded  by  thofe  who  make  the  wars  and  ftate  intrigues  of 
our  monarchs  their  principal  care,  and  dilcuffrng  them  the  great 
bullnefs  of  their  writinas. 
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CHAP.       V. 

The  Naval  Hiftory  of  England,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  II.  Richard  I.  John,  Henry  III.  Edv?ard  I, 
Edward  II.  Edward  III.  Richard  II. 

Containing  the  fpace  of  about  235  years, 

HENRY  II.  afcended  the  throne,  with  univerfal  confent, 
on  the  death  of  King  Stephen,  having,  befides  his  king- 
dom, large  dominions  on  the  continent,  by  various  ti- 
tles, viz.  Normandy,  Aqultain,  Anjou,  Main,  and  Tourain, 
which  rendered  him  extraordinary  powerful.  He  was  about 
twenty-eight  years  old  at  this  time,  and  efteemed  as  wife  and 
brave  a  prince  as  that  age  produced.  His  firfc  cai-e  was  to  re- 
ftore  the  government  to  its  former  (late,  by  rectifying  tlie  many 
diforders  which  had  crept  in  during  the  unfettled  reign  of  King 
Stephen*.  Having  performed  this,  he  prcjeifted  the  conqueft 
of  Ireland ;  for  which,  though  he  had  many  pretences,  yet  he 
thought  fit  to  obtain  the  Pope's  bull,  the  rather,  becaufe  the 
reigning  pontiff,  Adrian  IV. ''  was  by  birth  an  Englifliman.  This 

■•   Gill.  Neubrig.  hift.  rer.  Angl.  lib.  ii.  c.  i,  ^  A.  D.  11  jj. 
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favour  he  eafily  obtained,  for  propagating  the  Chriftian  faith, 
together  with  the  power  and  profits  of  the  holy  fee,  as  by  that 
inftriunent  appears  *=.  In  order  to  this  expedition,  the  king  con- 
ferred with  his  great  council  at  Winchefter ;  but  his  mother 
difliking  the  project,  it  was  for  that  time  laid  afidc*. 

Kis  next  expedition  was  beyond  the  feas,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign*,  undertaken  at  a  vaft  expence,  with  a  great  fleet  and 
potent  army,  for  the  recovery  of  the  earldom  of  Toloufe,  to 
■which  the  king  claimed  a  title :  but  he  was  not  fo  happy  in  this 
as  in  his  other  expeditions,  though  he  was  fo  far  fuperior  at  fea, 
that  his  enemies  durfl:  not  contend  with  him  on  that  element  f. 
In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  he  employed  both  a  fleet  and 
an  army  againft  the  V/elch  s,  and  afterwards  was  engaged  in 
various  difputes  with  the  king  of  France,  which  obliged  him  to 
a  long  refidence  in  Normandy"^.  In  the  fixteenth  year  of  his 
reign',  he  caufed  his  fon  Henry,  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
to  be  crowned  king  in  his  life-time"^,  which  inftead  of  contribu- 
ting, as  he  fuppofed  it  would,  to  his  peace  and  profperity,  pro- 
ved the  caufe  of  very  great  calamities  to  himfelf  and  fubjefts. 

About  this  time,  the  king  refumed  his  grand  defign  of  con- 
quering Ireland,  to  which  he  had  various  incitements.  Some 
pretenlions  he  formed,  from  its  having  been  anciently  fubdued 
by  the  Britons :  another  motive  was,  the  injuries  done  to  his 
fubje6ls  by  the  piracies  which  the  Irifli  committed,  taking  and 
felling  Engllfli  prifoners  into  flavery:  but  that  v;hich  gave  him 
the  faireft  occafion  was  the  tyranny  of  Roderick  O'Connor,  who, 
alTuming  the  title  of  Monarch  of  Ireland,  opprefTed  the  other 
princes  in  the  ifland,  and  thereby  forced  them  to  feek  the  pro- 
tection of  King  Henry.  One  of  thefe,  whofe  name  was  Der- 
jnot,  king  of  Leinfter,  being  driven  out  of  his  dominions,  paffed 
over  into  Normandy,  where  the  king  then  was,  and  intreated 
his  aiTiflance,  which  was  readily  granted  :  but  the  king,  like  a 
politic  prince,  advifed  him  for  the  prefent  to  apply  himfelf  to 
fome  of  his  barons,  to  whom  he  granted  a  licence  to  undertake 
an  expedition  in  his  favour.  Accordingly,  Robert  Fitz-Stephens 
in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year   1 169,  landed  at  Wexford 

c  Nic.  Trivet,  annal.  vc!.  i.  p.  ;3.  ^    '^itl.  p.  3r.  =  A.  D.  ii:g. 
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^ith  a  very  fmall  force :  he  was  immediately  followed  by  Mau- 
rice Prendergaft ;  and  thefe,  by  the  affiftance  of  King  Dermot, 
having  gained  footing  in  the  illand,  Richard  earl  of  Chepftow, 
commonly  called  in  our  hiftories  Richard  Strongbow,  who  was 
the  chief  undertaker,  wentthitl^ier  in  perfon,  and  landed  Auguft 
25,  1 170,  at  Waterford  with  a  greater  force,  and  in  a  Ihorc 
time  reduced  Dublin  and  many  other  places.  King  Henry,  ha- 
ving advice  of  their  unexpe£ted  fuccefs,  began  to  take  umbrage 
thereat,  and  publiflied  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  bis  lub- 
je<!ils  to  return  out  of  that  Ifland  by  a  time  prefixed,  on  pain  of 
coriifcation  of  their  eftates  in  England  :  but  they,  by  alluring 
the  king  of  their  duty,  and  fubmillion  to  his  vv^ill,  engaged  him 
to  revoke  that  order,  and  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  them, 
whereby  he  referved  to  himfelf  the  fea-ports  and  coafts,  and 
confirmed  their  inland  conquefts  to  the  undertakers.  The  king, 
however,  refolved  to  go  over  thither  in  perfon,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  drew  together  a  confiderable  army,  which  he  embarked  on 
board  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  fail,  and  pafled  therewith  from 
Milford-haven  to  Waterford,  where  he  landed  Odlober  25, 
1 171.  The  appearance  of  fo  great  a  force,  and  the  prefeiKe  of 
the  king,  bad  fuch  an  effe£l:  on  this  country,  then  torn  by  inte- 
ftine  divifions,  that,  in  a  very  Ihort  fpace,  the  king  made  this 
great  conqueft,  which  he  had  fo  long  fought,  and  fo  vigoroufly 
endeavoured,  without  eftufion  of  blood.  Afterwards,  keeping 
his  Chriftmas  at  Dublin,  he  there  received  homage  and  hoftages 
of  the  feveral  petty  princes,  and  even  of  the  great  King  Roderick 
O'Connor;  fo  that,  if  his  affairs  had  permitted  him  to  have  re- 
mained there  fo  long  as  he  intended,  he  would  in  all  probability 
not  only  have  efFeilually  reduced  Ireland,  but  alfo  left  it  in  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  flate'.  It  was  difcord  arifing  in  his  own  fa- 
mily that  prevented  this;  for  Eleanor  his  queen,  his  eldefl  foil 
King  Henry,  his  younger  fons  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  entering 
into  a  confpiracy  againfl  him,  and  being  fupported  therein  by 
the  power  of  the  king  of  France,  old  King  Henry  v/as  obliged 
about  Ealler  to  leave  Ireland,  and  return  to  Wales  •  which  he 
did,  without  fufFering  any  lofs,  having  before  fettled  the  Englifh 

'  Roo.  Hoved.  annal.  par.  poll.  p.  <;z6,  Jit.    Mnt.  Paris,  liiPt.  Angl.  p.  ix(S. 
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eonqueflis  In  that  ifland  as  he  thought  proper  ".  Of  this  war  wis 
have  a  very  diftindl  account,  though  interlarded  with  many  fu- 
perftitious  circumftances  by  Gerald  Barry,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Giraldus  Cambreniis,  an  eye-witnefs  '^. 

The  king  was  engaged,  by  tlie  unlucky  accidents  before-men- 
tioned j  in  various  wars  for  many  years  together  j  in  all  which 
he  fupported  himfelf  with  undaunted  courage,  and  admirable 
condufti  In  Normandy  he  defeated  the  king  of  France,  and 
the  forces  of  his  own  fon  Henry :  the  loyal  nobility  of  England^ 
in  the  mean  time,  not  only  repulfcd  the  king  of  Scots,  who  had 
invaded  the  northern  provinces  of  England,  but  took  him  pri- 
foner ;  and  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  had  railed  great  forces, 
with  an  intent  to  have  invaded  England,  was  fo  av/ed  by  the 
king's  fuccefs,  that  he  was  forced  to  give  over  his  enterprize, 
and  difband  his  army :  and  thefe  great  things  the  king  was  chiefly 
enabled  to  perform  by  his  fuperior  power  at  fea,  in  whichj 
though  fome  conteft  happened  between  him  and  his  fon  Henrvj 
yet  it  was  quickly  over  j  for  the  king's  fleet  deftroyed  mod  of 
the  rebels  fliips,  and  many  of  their  confederates,  infcnmch  thatj 
wearied  by  degrees  with  repeated  difappointmentsj  and  brought 
low  by  numberlefs  defeats,  his  enemies  were  at  length  content 
to  accept  a  peace  on  the  terms  prefcribed  them  by  the  king  •,  af- 
ter which,  he  tranfported  his  victorious  army  on  board  a  royal 
fleet  into  England,  landing  at  Portfmouth  on  May  26,  1175  **; 
The  fame  year,  Roderick  O'Connor  made  a  fecond  and  more 
full  fubmifiion  to  the  king  p,  who  thereupon  transferred  his  title 
to  that  ifland  to  his  fon  John,  who,  as  fome  writers  report,  was 
crowned  king  with  a  diadem  of  peacock's  feathers  fet  in  goldj 
fent  to  his  father  by  the  Pope  for  that  purpofe.  Some  part  of 
this  ftory,  however,  cannot  be  true,  iince  it  appears,  from  the 
great  feal  made  ufe  of  by  this  prince,  that  he  never  ftyled  him- 
felf king,  but  lord  only  of  Ireland  j  into  which  country  he  alfc* 
went  ^y  feveral  years  after,  with  a  confiderable  army,  and  con- 
tinued there  fome  time,  though  without  performing  any  great 
matter  ^ . 

"^  Gul.  Nelibrig.  lib.  ii.  Cap,  zj.  "   There  is  an  Englilh  trar:flation  of 
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Even  after  thefe  times  of  confufion,  and  notwithftanding  all 
the  expence  they  had  occafioned,  the  king  Ihewed  the  greatnefs 
t)f  his  mind  by  giving  extraordinary  affiftance  to  the  Chriitians 
in  the  Holy  Land,  not  only  by  liccnfing  feveral  of  his  nobility  to 
go  thither  at  their  own  charges,  but  alfo  by  advancing  large 
I'ums  of  money,  and  furnilhing  fhips  and  arms  ^  How  much 
'there  was  of  piety  in  thefe  expeditions,  I  pretend  not  to  deter- 
mine ;  yet  eertainly  the  king's  intent  was  good,  and  this  good 
efledt  followed  it,  that  his  fame,  and  the  reputation  of  the  na- 
tion, was  fpread  thereby  to  the  mod  diftant  parts  of  the  world, 
Infomuch  that  the  crown  of  Jerufalem  was  offered  to  the  king, 
who,  confidering  the  ftate  of  his  aliairs  at  home,  modeftly  de- 
clined it.  Indeed,  the  troubles  he  had  fo  happily  quelled  fome 
years  before  broke  out  again  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when 
he  was  as  unfjortunate  as  of  old  he  had  been  happy  ;  infomuch 
that,  after  undergoing  a  crud  reverfe  of  fortune,  occafioned 
chiefly  by  his  being  obliged  to  end  thefe  difputes  by  fighting  on 
land,  where  his  French  and  Norman  lords  often  betrayed  him  ; 
he  was  at  length  compelled  to  accept  fuch  terms  of  peace  as 
France  and  his  rebellious  fon  Richard  would  afford  him ;  which 
afFedled  him  fo  fenfibly,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  licknefs, 
of  which  he  died  on  July  6,  1 189,  when  he  had  reigned  near 
thirty-five  years,  and  lived  fixty-threc  \  He  was  the  firfl  prince 
of  the  royal  houfe  of  Plantagenet,  and  was  poffeffed  of  very  ex- 
'tenlive  dominions.  He  enjoyed  England  in  a  fuller  and  better 
fettled  condition  than  his  predecefibrs,  reftoring  the  ancient 
laws,  and  abolifliing  danegeld.  He  humbled  Scotland  more 
than  any  of  his  predeceffors,  kept  Wales  in  flrid  fubjedion, 
"fubdued  Ireland,  and  held  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  France, 
even  to  the  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Spain  ;  fo  that,  as  a 
foreign  writer  confeffes,  he  juflly  claimed,  and  undeniably 
maintained,  his  fovereignty  over  the  fea  ",  which  he  efleemed 
the  nvoft  honourable  prerogative  of  his  crown. 


*   Gul.  Neubrig.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.     Roger  Hoved.'annal.  p.  641.  t   Matth, 
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Richard  fucceeded  his  father  King  Henry  in  all  his  domi- 
nions "",  as  well  on  the  continent  as  in  this  ifland  ;  and,  having 
adjufted  all  his  affairs  in  France  amicably  with  Philip  Auguflus, 
\who  was  then  king,  he  came  over  hither  to  fettle  his  domeftic 
concerns,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  undertake  that  great  ex- 
pedition on  which  he  had  fet  his  heart,  viz.  of  driving  the  Sara- 
tens  out  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  he  was  to  have  King  Phi- 
lip of  France  and  other  great  princes  for  his  affociates  ^'.  Our 
hiftorians  fpeak  of  this  according  to  their  own  notions,  and  with- 
out any  refpedl  had  to  the  then  circumftances  of  things :  hence 
fome  treat  it  with  great  folemnity,  and  as  a  thing  worthy  of  im- 
mortal honour,  while  others  again  confider  it  as  a  pure  effe£l  of 
bigotry,  and  blame  the  king  exceedingly  for  being  led  by  the 
nofe  by  the  Pope,  and  involving  himfelf  in  fo  romantic  a  fcheme 
to  the  great  danger  of  his  perfon,  and  the  almoft  entire  ruin  of 
his  fubjecls.  I  mufl:  own,  that  to  me  neither  opinion  feems 
right ;  yet  I  fliould  not  have  exprelTed  my  fentiments  on  this 
fubjecl,  if  it  did  not  very  nearly  concern  the  matter  of  this  tfea- 
tife.  The  power  of  .the  Saracens  was  then  exceeding  great,  and 
they  were  growing  no  lefs  formidable  at  fea  than  they  had  been 
long  at  land ;  fo  that,  if  the  whole  force  of  Chriftendom  had 
not  been  oppofed  againft  them  in  the  eaft,  I  fee  very  little  or  no 
room  to  doubt  of  their  making  an  entire  conqueft  of  the  weft  ; 
for,  fince  they  were  able  to  deal  with  the  joint  forces  of  thefe 
princes  in  the  Holy  Land,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  beat 
them  fingly,  if  ever  they  had  attacked  them.  How  httle  foever, 
therefore,  the  Popes  are  to  be  juftified  in  their  Ipiritual  charac- 
ters in  regard  to  thefe  croifades,  they  indifputably  (hewed  them- 
felves  great  politicians.  As  to  the  particular  cafe  of  England, 
though  it  might  be  hard  on  thofe  who  lived  in  thefe  times,  yet 
the  nation,  as  a  nation,  reaped  great  advantages  from  it;  for  it 
not  on-ly  excited  a  martial  fpirit,  which  in  that  age  was  neceffary 
for  their  prefervation,  but  it  alfo  raifed  a  much  greater  naval 
force  than  had  ever  been  fet  on  foot  fmce  the  coming  of  the 
Normans,  and  withal  carried  the  En^jifli  fame  to  liich  a  height, 
as  aftoniihed  the  whole  world,  and  v^^as  the  true  fource  of  that 

'^  A.  D  1189.  *  Matt.  Paris,  hid.  Ang!.  p.  r;;.  Gul.  Xevibrig.  lib  \v, 
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refpe^t  which  has  ever  fince  been  paid  to  the  Englifl)  flag.    But 
jt  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  expedition. 

The  articles  of  agreement  between  the  two  kings,  R.ichard 
and  Philip,  are  recorded  at  large  in  our  own  and  the  Frencli 
hiftorians,  as  alio  the  naval  regulations  ^  ;  with  which,  there- 
fore, I  (hall  not  meddle.  One  thing,  however,  is  very  obfer- 
vable,  that,  when  King  Richard  appeared  with  his  fleet  before 
the  city  of  Meffina  in  Sicily,  it  fo  much  aftoni{l\ed  the  French 
king,  that  he  from  that  moment  conceived  fuch  a  jealoufy  of 
King  Richard,  as  could  never  after  be  extinguiflied.  During  the 
ftay  of  our  king  in  this  ifland,  a  difference  happened  between 
him  and  KingTancred,  which  occafioned  the  attacking  Me(Rna, 
and  taking  it  by  the  Englifli,  which,  as  our  writers  fay,  gave 
no  fmall  umbrage  to  King  Philip  ;  though  the  French  hiftorians 
affirm,  that  he  abetted  King  Richard,  and  had  a  third  part  of 
the  money  paid  him  by  King  Tancred  for  his  pains  ^.  However 
that  was,  it  is  certain,  that  this  laft-mentioncd  prince  did,  by  a 
treaty  of  com.pofitlon,  agree  to  give  King  Richard  60,000  ounces 
of  gold,  four  large  galleons,  and  fifteen  gallies ;  by  which  ac- 
ceffion  of  ftrength,  the  Englifli  fleet,  when  the  king  left  Sicily 
to  fail  for  Cyprus,  confifted  of  thirteen  capital  fhips  of  extraor- 
dinary burden,  150  fliips  of  war,  and  fifty-three  gallies,  be- 
fides  vefTels  of  lefs  fize,  and  tenders.  In  their  pafTage  to  Cyprus, 
they  were  forely  fliaken  by  a  tempeft,  in  which  feveral  fliips 
were  loft,  and  a  great  number  of  men  drovirned,  among  whom 
were  fome  perfons  of  very  great  diftin<ftion.  The  fliip  in  which 
Berengaria,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  who  was  con- 
tradted  to  King  Richard,  was,  with  many  other  ladies  of  great 
quality,  very  near  perlfhing  by  their  being  denied  entrance  into 
one  of  the  ports  of  Cyprus  by  the  tyrannical  king  of  that  ifland, 
vvhofe  name  was  Ifaac,  and  whom  moft  of  our  hlftorians  grace 
with  the  high  title  of  Emperor.  This,  with  the  plundering  fuch 
fliips  as  were  wrecked  upon  his  coaft,  and  making  prifoners  of 
fuch  perfons  as  efcaped  drowning,  fo  provoked  Kir>g  Richard, 
that  he  made  a  defcent  with  all  his  forces,  and,  in  the  fpace  of 
fourteen  days,  reduced  the  whole  ifland,  taking  the  king  and  hh 

y  Matthew  Pari%  Roger  Hoveden,  and  in  Hakluyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  20.  tliere  is  a 
very  large  relation  in  Englifh,  drawn  from  John  Fox,  who  had  confulted  all  our 
Jhiftorians.  z  Abrege  de  rhiftoire  de  France  par  Mezeray,  tom.  ji.  p.  595, 
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daughter  and  heirefs  prifoners.  Here  he  received  Guy,  forraerly 
king  of  Jerufalem,  with  feveral  other  Chriftian  princes  in  the 
eaft,  who  fwore  feaity  to  him  as  their  protedlor  y  and,  having 
left  two  governors  with  a  coniiderable  body  of  troops  in  Cyprus, 
he  failed  from  thence  with  a  much  better  fleet  than  he  brought 
with  himj  for  it  confifted  of  254  fiout  fhips,  and  upv/ards  of 
60  gallies-  In  his  pafiageto  Aeon  or  Ptolemais,  he  took  a  huge 
vefTel  of  the  Saracens,  laden  with  ammunition  and  provlfion, 
bound  for  the  fame  place,  which  was  then  befieged  by  the 
Chriftian  army.  The  fize  of  this  fhip  was  fo  extraordinary,  that 
it  very  highly  deferves  notice.  Matthew  Paris  calls  it  Dromunda, 
and  tells  us,  that  the  flaips  of  the  Englifh  fleet  attacked  it  briflc- 
ly,  thou^rh  it  lay  like  a  great  floating  caftle  in  the  fea,  and  was  in 
a  manner  impenetrable  =^.  At  length,  however,  they  hoarded 
and  carried  it,  though  defended  by  no  iefs  than  1500  men,  of 
whom  the  king  caufed  1300  to  be  drowned,  and  kept  the  re- 
maining 200  prifoners,  who,  another  writer  fays,  were  all  per- 
fons  of  diftintSiion.  After  this  viclcry,  the  king  proceeded  to 
Aeon,  which  he  blocked  up  by  fea,  at  the  fame  time  that  hi« 
forces,  in  conjun£lion  with  thofe  of  other  Chriftian  princes,  ber 
fieged  it  by  land  5  fo  that  at  length,  chiefly  by  his  means,  it  was 
taken,  though  defended  by  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  Saracens 
ynder  their  famous  prince  Saladine  ^. 

The  French  and  Englifh  took  joint  pofTefiion  thereof '^j  but 
King  Philip  was  fo  fenftble  of  his  glory  being  eclipfed  by  the 
fuperior  merit  of  King  Richard,  that  nothing  would  fatisfy  him 
but  returning  home,  contrary  to  all  the  flipulations  that  he  had 
made  \yith  the  king  of  England.  To  this  King  Richard,  with 
much  ado,  confented,  upon  his  taking  a  folemn  oath  not  to  in- 
vade any  of  his  dom.inions  till  King  Richard  himfelf  fliould  be 
returned  forty  days.  King  Philip  left  behind  him  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  with  a  body  often  or  twelve  thoufand  men,  with  or- 
ders to  obey  King  Richard  as  captain-general  of  the  Chriftian 
forces  in  tJie  Holy  Land,  but  with  private  inftru6lions,  as  our 
hlftorians  furmife,  to  fruftrate,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  all  that 
king's  undertakings ;  which,  if  it  be  not  true,  is  at  leaft  very 
probablv,  fmce  that  duke  adled  as  if  he  really  had  fuch  inftruc- 

»  Hi.l-.  Angl.  p.  1 5-?.  t>  Gill,  NeMhrig.  lib.  jv.  cap.  2z.  Matt.  Paris,  vol.  i. 
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tions.  But  notwitbftanding  this,  Richard  took  Afcalon,  Joppa, 
^nd  other  places ;  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  Syria,  beat  the 
Saracens  in  feveral  engagements,  and  if  his  confederates  had 
done  their  duty  as  well,  would  infallibly  have  retaken  Jerufalem, 
which  was  the  principal  defign  of  the  war.  That  he  really  in- 
tended it,  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  a  celebrated  French 
hiftorian ;  who  tells  us,  that  the  king  had  formed  a  projedt  of 
acquiring  mighty  dominions  in  the  eaft,  and  had  for  that  pur- 
pofe  given  to  Guy  of  Lufignan  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  in  ex- 
change for  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Jerufalem  '^.  But  at 
length  finding  himfelf  envied  and  betrayed  by  his  confederates 
in  the  eafl,  and  having  intelligence  that  his  brother  John  fought 
to  umrp  his  dominions  at  home,  he  made  a  treaty  with  Saia- 
dine,  and  refigned  his  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem, 
to  his  near  kinfman  Henry  earl  of  Champaigne.  Such  was  the 
concliilion  of  this  famous  expedition,  which  might  have  ended 
better,  if  that  mixture  of  envy  and  jealoufy,  which  is  {o  root- 
ed in  the  temper  of  our  ambitious  neighbours  the  French,  liad 
not  inclined  them  rather  to  facrifice  all  regard  to  honour,  and 
all  refpedl  to  religion,  than  fulter  fo  great  an  exterprize,  as 
that  of  taking  Jerufalem.  would  have  been,  to  be  atchieved  by 
an  Englifli  prince"^. 

The  king,  having  fettled  his  affairs  in  the  befi:  manner  he  could 
in  the  eaft,  endeavoured  to  make  all  pofilble  hafte  home,  but 
met  with  a  fad  misfortune  in  his  paflage  ;  for  being  fiaip wrecked 
on  the  coafl  of  Iftria  f,  where  with  great  difHculty  he  faved  his 
life ;  he  thought,  for  expedition  fake,  to  travel  by  land  through 
Germany  incognito,  taking  the  name  of  Hugo,  and  pafling  for 
a  merchant.  Bat  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  he 
was  unluckily  difcoveredj,  and  made  prifoner  by  Leopold,  duke 
pf  Auftria,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  had  fome  difference  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  who  bafely  made  ufe  of  this  advantage  to 
revenge  his  private  quarrel.  After  he  had  kept  him  fome  time, 
he  delivered,  or  rather  foUl  him  to  the  empei-or  Flenry  VL  a 
covetous,  mercenary  prince,  who  was  refolved  to  get  all  he 
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could  by  him,  before  he  fet  him  at  liberty  «.  The  injuftice  of 
this  proceeding  was  vifible  to  all  Europe  ;  but  the  dominions  of 
the  emperor,  and  of  the  Auftrian  prince,  were  fo  far  out  of 
the  reach  of  England,  and  withal  the  enemies  of  King  Richard 
were  become  fo  numerous  and  powerful,  that,  inftead  of  won- 
dering at  his  remaining  fifteen  months  a  captive,  poflerity  may 
itand  amazed  how  he  came  to  be  at  all  releafed;  efpecially, 
Cnce  fo  large  a  ranfom  was  infifted  on,  as  one  hundred  and  four 
thoufand  pounds  :  v/hich,  however,  was  raifed  by  the  people 
of  England,  though  with  great  difficulty  j  part  of  it  being  paid 
down,  and  hoftages  given  for  the  reft ''.  In  the  fpring  of  the 
year  1194,  the  king  returned  to  England,  where  he  began  to 
reflify  all  the  mifcarriages  which  had  happened  in  his  abfence  5 
and  perceiving  that  nothing  could  efFedlually  fettle  his  foreign 
dominions  but  vigorous  meafures,  and  a  v/ar  with  the  French, 
whofe  king  a£l:ed  as  perfidioufly  as  ever,  he  fuddenly  drew  to- 
gether a  confiderable  fleet,  embarked  on  board  thereof  a  large 
body  of  forces,  and  tranfporting  them  into  Normandy,  quickly 
difappointed  all  his  potent  enemy's  views  ;  and,  after  five  year;^ 
war,  brought  him  to  think  in  earned  of  peace'.  Here,  rxot- 
withftanding,  I  muft  take  notice  of  one  thing,  which  however 
flight  in  appearance,  is  exceedingly  pertinent  to  my  fubje(n; :  I 
mean  the  marriage  of  Philip  Augaftus  with  Ifemberga,  the 
daughter  of  Canutus  V.  king  of  Denmark ;  which  match  was 
made  with  no  other  view  than  to  engage  the  Danes  in  the  in- 
terefi:  of  King  Philip,  who  intended  to  have  employed  their  na- 
val force  againft  that  of  the  Englifli  '-^ :  and  furc  a  clearer  proof 
than  this  cannot  be  offered,  of  our  being  rnafiers  of  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe,  notwithftanding  the  perfonal  misfortunes  of 
King  Pi-ichard,  in  virtue  of  our  fuperiority  at  fea. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  war,  the  king  having  gained  a  complete 
vlvSbory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blois',  his  troops  pofTefied  the 
enemy's  camp  and  baggage ;  whereby  all  the  records  and  charters 
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of  Fnnce,  which  then  were  wont  to  follow  the  court  where- 
ever  it  v/ent,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifti,  and  through 
careleflnefs  were  diflipated  and  deftroyed"'.  At  laft,  when 
King  Richard  was  reconciled  to  his  brother  John,  and  had  ef- 
fe^ually  quelled  his  foreign  enemies,  he  was  taken  out  of  this 
life  by  an  extraordinary  accident.  A  certain  nobleman  having 
found  a  large  treafure  hid  in  his  own  lands,  fent  a  part  of  it  to 
the  king,  who  thereupon  demanded  the  whole;  which  being 
refufed  him,  he  prefently  befieged  this  nobleman  in  his  caflle  ; 
and  going  too  near  the  walls  to  give  directions  for  an  alTault, 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow  ;  though  fome  fay  that 
the  wound  was  not  mortal  in  itfelf,  but  was  rendered  fo  by  the 
ill  management  of  an  unllcilful  furgeon  °.  However  this  might 
be,  he  died  on  April  6,  i  199,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  forty-firfl:  of  his  age.  He  was  a- prince  very  juftly  fur- 
named  Cceur  de  Lion,  or  Lion's  Heart ;  fince  his  courage  car- 
ried him  through  all  things  j  and  his  firmnefs  was  fuch,  that  it 
alike  bound  to  him  his  friends,  and  daunted  his  enemies  :  a 
ftrong  inftance  of  which  we  have  in  the  mefiage  fent  by  Philip 
of  France  to  Earl  John,  on  the  king's  being  releafed  by  the 
emperor ;  viz.  That  the  devil  was  now  let  loofe  again,  and 
therefore  he  fliould  take  the  beft  care  he  could  of  himfelf '^. 
Of  all  our  princes,  none  better  underitood  the  value  of  a  naval 
Aorce,  or  how  to  ufe  it ;  as  appears  not  only  by  the  vidories  he 
gained  in  time  of  war,  but  by  his  eftablifliing  the  laws  of  Ole- 
ron,  for  the  regulating  maritime  affairs,  and  by  the  conftant 
care  betook  In  fupporting  the  ports  and  havens  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  encouraging  feamen  ;  whereby  he  drew  numbers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  into  his  fervlce,  and  by  a  like  vip  dance 
in  promoting  and  protecting  commerce  p. 

John  fucceeded  his  brother  by  virtue  of  his  will,  and  not 
in  right  of  blood  :  for  if  that  had  taken  place,  the  crown  would 
have  belonged  to  his  nephew  Arthur,  the  fon  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther Geoffrey.     From  the  day  of  his  afcending  the  throne,  he 
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was  perplexed  with  foreign  Avars,  and  domeftic  feditions ;  and 
the  latter  hath  had  fuch  an  efFcO  upon  our  hiftorians,  that  theri; 
cannot  be  a  more  diflicult  taflc,  than  even  attempting  to  dra\fr 
this  king's  true  charadlcr.  Thoic  who  allow  him  many  virtuesj 
are  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  feveral  of  his  attions ;  and 
thofe  who  deny  him  any  good  qualities  at  all,  are  ftill  -more  ^ 
a  lolb  to  render  their  relations  confiftent.  That  he  had  very 
juft  notions  as  to  maritime  force,  and  was  extremely  tender  of 
his  fovereignty  over  the  feas,  is  more  authentically  recorded  ol 
him,  than  of  any  of  our  preceding  kings :  for  it  appears,  that 
Very  early  in  his  reign,  he,  with  the  affcnt  of  the  peers  at  Ma- 
ilings, enacled,  that  if  any  of  the  commanders  of  his  fleets 
Ihould  meet  with  fhips  of  a  foreign  nation  at  fea,  the  mafters  of 
which  rcfufed  to  ftrike  to  the  royal  flag,  then  fuch  fliipsj  if  ta« 
ken,  were  to  be  deemed  good  prizes ;  even  though  it  fliould 
appear  afterwards  that  the  flate  of  which  their  owners  werd 
iubieds,  was  in  amity  with  England''.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed, 
that  this  Itriking  to  the  royal  flag  was  now  firft  claimed  ;  but 
rather,  that  as  an  old  right,  it  was  for  the  preventing  unnecef* 
fary  difputes  clearly  afferted.  If  it  had  been  otherwife,  on6 
would  imagine  that  it  would  prove  more  fcillj  ilnce  no  prince, 
who  was  not  confelTedly  fuperior  at  fea,  could  ever  have  fet  up, 
r.nd  carried  into  practice,  fo  extraordinary  a  pretenfion  ^  Wd 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  this,  together  with  his  warrant  fo^ 
preflmg  all  fliips  into  fervice,  when  he  had  occafion  for  tranf- 
pnrts,  with  other  things  of  the  like  nature,  were,  in  confe- 
cjuence  of  ancient  ufage,  founded  on  the  indubitable  rights  df 
his  predeceflbrs. 

Frem  his  entrance  on  the  government,  the  king  of  Fl-ancU 
fliev/ed  himielf  as  much  his  enemy,  as  ever  he  had  been  his 
brother's  -,  invading  his  territories  on  the  continent  %  under  pre* 
tcnce-of  protc6ling  prince  Arthur;  but  in  reality  in  order  to 
aggrandize  himfelf,  and  to  unite  Normandy  and  other  provinces 
to  the  French  crown.  Thefe  ftirs  obliged  King  John  to  pafs 
frequently  into  Normandy  with  ccnfiderablc  armies;  wherd 
fnmetimes  he  did  great  things,  and  fometimes  little  or  nothing, 
Our  hiflorians,  generally  fpeaking,  charge  the  king   roundljf 

'1  Sc'iden  Marc  Claurum,  t'oI.  is.  c.  a5,  <■  Ibid-  s  A.  D.  uoo. 
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Vith  negligence,  and  want  of  fpirit  "^  j  whereas  the  king,  in  his 
days,  attributed  all  his  loiTes  to  the  want  of  fidelity  in  his  ba- 
rons ".  The  bed  way  to  learn  truth,  is  to  confuit  unprejudiced 
writers ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  French 
hiftorians  defcribe  King  John  as  a  fierce  and  adlive  prince ;  and 
particularly  afcribe  the  great  vi6lory  he  gained  at  Mirabell,  to 
his  extraordinary  expedition^  5  marching  night  and  day  with 
his  forces  to  the  relief  of  his  mother^.  It  feems  therefore 
'mod probable,  that  the  great  men  in  thofe  times  were  in  fault; 
and  that  they  fufFered  themfeives  to  be  perfuaded,  that  the 
humbling  of  their  prince  might  prove  the  means  of  their  own 
exaltation.  This  condu£l  of  theirs  loft  the  king  the  greatefi: 
ipart  of  his  French  dominions,  and  was  alfo  the  caufe  of  the 
difputes  between  him  and  his  barons  at  home  ;  who  always 
thought  themfeives  well  intitled  to  their  privileges,  and  yet  fel- 
'dom  faw  it  convenient  to  yield  the  king  their  obedience.  When 
by  their  help  he  might  have  preferved  his  territories  on  the 
'continent,  they  denied  their  afTiftance ;  and  yet,  when  they  were 
torn  from  him,  they  clamoured  at  the  lofs.  This  fo  exafperated 
the  king,  who  was  certainly  a  prince  of  a  very  high  fpirit,  that 
he  refolved  to  conquer  them,  and  make  one  experiment  more 
■of  the  fidelity  of  his  fubjefts''.  In  order  to  this,  he  afTembled 
s  great  army,  and  provided  a  numerous  fleet,  which  he  never 
wanted,  in  order  to  pafs  into  Normandy  :  but,  when  all  was 
ready,  and  the  nobility  feemed  thoroughly  difpofed  to  behave 
as  became  them,  the  archbifiiop  of  Canterbury,  and  William 
Marfliall  earl  of  Pembroke  came,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope, 
forbade  him  to  proceed  ^.  The  king  unwillingly  obeyed  ;  and 
yet,  repenting  of  this  flep,  he  the  next  day  put  to  fea,  with  a 
few  faithful  fubje6ts,  hoping  that  the  refb,  either  out  of  fear  or 
fhame,  would  have  followed  ;  but  in  this  he  was  difappointed ; 
for  they  not  only  remained  where  they  were,  but  by  lending 
after  the  king's  fmall  fquadron,  prevailed  on  many  to  come 
back ;  fo  that  the  expedition  was  entirely  fruftrated  ;  which  fil- 
led the  nation  with  murmurs,  and  particularly  diilafted  the  fea- 
men,  of  whom  no  lefs  than  fourteen  thoufand  were  come  from 
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different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  ferve  on  board  the 
royal  fleet  ^.  This,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fhews  King  John's 
misfortune,  demonftrates  alfo  how  great  our  maritime  force 
was  in  thofe  days,  and  what  wife  regulations  fubfifted  ;  fince  fuch 
3  number  of  feamen  could  be  fo  eafily  drawn  together.  Our 
beft  writers  agree,  that  the  conduct  of  the  archbifhop  and  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  was  the  effects  of  their  engagements  with 
France,  and  in  all  probability,  the  great  view  of  France  in  this 
tranfa£lion  was  to  diftrefs  the  king  in  this  tender  point,  and 
prevent  his  being  able  to  aflemble  fuch  a  naval  force  for  the  fu- 
ture. But  in  this  their  policy  failed  them  :  for  the  king  always 
kept  the  hearts  of  the  feamen  ;  and  by  doing  fo  defeated  the 
attempts  of  his  enemies,  though  he  had  the  whole  force  of 
France  to  flruggle  with  abroad,  and  was  never  free  from  the 
effects  of  their  fraud  at  home.  This  is  an  extraordinary  faft, 
and  of  the  highefl  importance  to  my  fubjeft ;  therefore  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  make  it  out  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  leave  the  rea- 
der no  colour  of  doubt ;  and,  by  fo  doing,  fhall  efFedtually 
prove,  that  though  a  king  may  be  undone  by  trufting  to  his 
army,  he  cannot  but  be  fafe  if  he  is  fecure  of  his  fleet. 

The  kingdom,  or  as  it  was  then  properly  ftyled,  the  domi- 
nion of  Ireland,  belonged  to  King  John  before  he  attained  the 
realm  of  England  ;  and  had  remained  more  obedient  to  him 
than  any  other  part  of  his  territories  :  but  now  troubles  began 
there  ^  *,  and  fuch  accounts  were  tranfmitted  of  the  infolence  of 
fome  of  the  lords  proprietors,  and  of  the  devaftations  commit- 
ted by  the  native  Irifh,  hitherto  unfubdued,  that  the  king  re- 
folved  to  go  over  in  perfon  and  reduce  it*=.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  king  ordered  a  great  army  to  be  levied,  and  drew  together 
a  prodigious  fleet,  little  fhort  of  five  hundred  fail  j  with  which 
he  pafled  from  Pembroke  in  Wales  into  Ireland,  where  he  land- 
ed on  May  25,  1210.  The  fame  of  his  coming,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  fo  great  a  force  as  he  brought  with  him,  fo  terrified 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fea  coafl,  and  low  countries,  that  they 
immediately  came  and  fubmitlcd.  On  his  arrival  at  Dublin, 
twenty  of   the    Irifh    chiefs    came  in,   and    fwore   fealty  to 
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him  ;  and  having  thus  performed  much  in  a  peaceable  way,  he 
by  force  of  arms  atchieved  the  reft,  reduchig  the  king  of  Con- 
naught,  befieging  and  taking  the  caftles  of  many  rebellious 
lords,  and  forcing  them  either  to  yield  or  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
When  things  were  brought  to  this  pafs,  he  thought  of  civil 
eftabUfliments ;  ordered  the  whole  realm  to  be  for  the  future 
governed  by  the  Englifti  laws,  and  appointed  fheriiFs  and  other 
legal  officers  in  every  county.  At  his  departure,  conrtituting 
John  de  Gray,  then  biftiop  of  Norwich,  governor  of  Ireland, 
a  very  wife  and  prudent  man,  who  purfuing  the  king's  plan, 
brought  that  nation  into  a  fettled  ilate  <*.  This  certainly  fhewed 
not  only  the  fpirit  and  temper  of  the  king,  but  the  utility  of  his 
fleet,  without  which  he  could  not  have  entered  on  this  expe- 
dition with  fuch  honour,  or  have  finifhed  it  with  fo  great  fuc- 
cefs ;  efpecially  at  a  time  when  ?t  home  things  were  in  fo  bad 
a  fituation. 

On  his  return  he  found  the  Welch  in  rebellion,  his  baror^ 
difaffedted,  and  the  king  of  France  contriving  an  invallon.  His 
fpirits  were  far  from  being  broken  by  thefe  crofles  :  for  as  to 
the  Welch,  he  hanged  up  their  hoftages^,  and  with  a  royal 
army  would  have  entered  into,  and  fubdued  their  country,  if 
he  had  not  been  well  informed,  that  fome  of  his  principal  lords 
intended  either  to  deftroy  him  in  that  expedition  themfelves,  or 
clfe  deliver  him  up  to  the  enemy  f.  He  thereupon  firft  dif^ 
miffed  his  army,  and  then  took  hoftages  of  the  noblemen  he 
moft  fifpefted  s.  Soon  after,  the  French  invafion  terrified  the 
nation ;  the  Pope  having  abfolved  the  king's  fubje<Sls  from  their 
allegiance,  and  given  the  kingdom  of  England  to  Philip  Au- 
guftus  of  France.  This  monarch,  well  pleafed  with  fo  noble  a 
prefent,  raifed  a  prodigious  army,  and  brought  together,  fome 
fay,  thirteen  hundred  fhips,  in  order  to  embark  them  for  this 
ifland''.  On  the  other  hand.  King  John  was  not  flack  in  his 
preparations  i  he  ftiewed  his  diligence  in  coUeiSling  a  force  equal 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  his  magnanimity  in  difmiffing  a  part 
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of  them,  that  the  reft  might  have  the  greater  plenty  of  prov>° 
fions  •,  yet,   after  this  was  done,  he  encamped  fixty  thoufan^ 
men  on  Barham  Downs,  having  a  larger  fleet  riding  along  the; 
coaft  than  had  been  feen  in  thofe  times  •,  and  in  this  pofture. 
he  waited  for  his  foes '.    But  the  Pope's  legate  coming  over,  and 
promifing  to  deliver  him  from  this  danger,  if  he  would  fubmit 
himfelf  and  his  kingdom  to  the  fee  of  Rome ;  he,  to  prevent; 
efFufion  of  blood,  and  perhaps    fearing  the  treachery   of  his 
^)arons,  confented  thereto,  and  the  Pope  immediately  prohibited 
King  Philip  to  proceed  K     He,  too,  notwithftanding  his  great 
power,  obeyed,  though  with  an  ill  will  j  yet  refolved  to  make, 
fome  ufe  of  this  mighty  armament,    and  therefore  turned  it 
againft  the  Earl  of  Flanders ;  fending  the  beft  part  of  his  fleet 
to  wafte  the  coafts  of  that  country  ;  while  himfelf  with  a  great 
army  entered  it  by  land.     King  John  was  no  fooner  informed 
of  this,  than  he  ordered  his  navy,  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  the  Earl  of  Saliftiury,  to  fail  to  the  afliftance  of  his 
ally '.     He  finding  the  French  fleet,  part  riding  in  the  road, 
and  part  at  anchor,  in  the  haven  of  Dam  in  Flanders,  firft  at- 
tacked and  deflroyed  thofe  without,  and  then  landing  his  forces, 
fell  upon  the  French  in  the  harbour  by  fea  and  land,  and  after 
•an  obltinate  difpute,  took  them  all ;  fending  home  three  hun- 
dred fail,  well  laden  with  provifions,  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
victory,  and  fetting  all  the  reft  on  fire.     So  fortunate  was  this 
prince  at  fea,  becaufe  his  failors  were  loyal,  who  was  fo  unlucky 
on  Ihorc  through  the  treachery  of  his  great  men  "*. 

Thus  delivered  from  his  prefcnt  apprcheniions  of  the  French, 
the  king  began  to  think  of  pafling  once  again  beyond  the  feas, 
in  order  to  recover  his  rights  j  but  met  with  fo  many  difficul- 
ties and  difappointments,  that  it  was  long  before  he  could  carry 
his  defign  into  execution.  At  laft,  in  the  month  of  February 
1 214,  he,  without  the  afliftance  of  his  barons,  embarked  a 
great  army  on  board  a  powerful  fleet,  and  therewith  failed  to 
B-ochel,  where  he  landed  and  was  well  received,  the  greatell 
part  of  the  country  fubmitting  to  him  immediately.     For  fome 
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time  he  carried  on  the  war  againft  the  French  profperoufly ; 
but  fortune  changing,  and  his  allies  being  beat  in  the  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Bovins  %  he  was  conftrained,  about  Eafter  the  next  year, 
to  agree  to  a  truce ;  the  rather,  becaufe  his  fubjedts  in  England 
began  to  rebel ".     In  the  month  of  November  he  returned  into 
this  kingdom,  where  he  found  things  in  a  much  worfe  condi- 
tion than  he  expe£led.     The  barons,  in  his  ablence,  had  time 
to  confer  together,  and  had  reduced  their  demands  into  form  ; 
fo  that  the  king  quickly  found,  that  he  either  mufl:  grant  what 
they  alked,  or  if  he  ventured  to  refufe  them,  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  fword.  At  firft  he  chofe  the  latter ;  but  he  quick- 
ly found,  that  the  |>aron3  were  like  to  be  too  powerful  for 
him ;  and  therefore,  in  a  meadow  between  Egham  and  Stancs, 
called  Runnemede,  i.  e.  the  Mead  of  Council,  he  granted  that 
charter  in  the  fight  of  both  armies,  which  fince,  from  the  im- 
portance of  its  contents,  and  the  folemnity  with  which  it  was 
made,  hath  been  called  Magna  Chart  a,  or  the  Great  Char- 
ter p.     Yet  repenting   of  this  foon   after,  he   endeavoured  to 
fruftrate  what  he  had  done;  but  the  barons  were  too  powerful 
for  him,  and  reduced  him  to  fuch  ftraits,  that  at  length  he  was 
conftrained  to  fly  to   the  Ifle  of  Wight,  where  he  lived  in  a 
manner  little  ditFerent  from  that  of  his  predeceiFor  King  Alfred, 
when  he  fled  from  the  Danes ;  yet  in  all  his  diftrelTes  his  fea- 
fnen  remained  faithful :  and  now,  when  he  had  not  a  houfe  in 
V'hich  he  could  ileep  with  fafety  on  fliore,  he  found  a  fancluary 
from  all  dangers   in  his  fhips,  in  which  he  frequently  chafed 
the  veflels  of  his    djfloyal   fubje(fts,   and,   by  landing  on  the 
coafts,  fpoiled  their  eflatcs,   and  thus  fubfifted  the  few  loyal 
perfons  who  fluck  to  him,  at  the  expence  of  his  and  their 
enemies  *'. 

In  the  mean  time  the  barons,  plainly  perceiving  their  want  of 
a  head,  rcfolved  to  invite  over  Lewis,  Ion  to  the  king  of  France  ■", 
who  had  married  King  John's  niece,  in  order  to  ihelter  them- 
felvesagainfttherefentment  of  that  monarch  by  fetting  his  crown 
on  the  head  of  this  young  prince.  Not  only  Lewis,  but  King 
Philip  his  father,  relifhed  this  propoial  exceedingly,  and  aiTcm- 
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bling  a  fleet  of  6io  fail  at  Calais,  the  prince,  with  a  numerous 
army,  landed  in  Kent*.  The  city  of  London,  long  alienated 
from  the  king  in  affe£lion,  declared  immediately  for  the  invader, 
received  him  with  joy,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  fo- 
vereign^  In  the  mean  time.  King  John  was  no  ways  idle;  he 
endeavoured  to  maintain  himfelf  in  Kent,  where  he  had  a  con- 
fiderable  army  ;  but  finding  many  of  his  barons  unfaiihful,  and 
his  forces  not  ftrong  enough  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  garrifoned 
fome  caftles,  and  particularly  that  of  Dover,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  proteft  his  fleet,  and  then  marched  to  "Winchefter,  where 
he  foon  drew  together  a  much  greater  force  than  his  enemies 
expelled.  Breaking  out  from  thence  like  a  tempeft,  he  laid 
vvafte  the  eftates  of  his  rebellious  barons,  in  fpite  of  the  foreign 
^ffiftance  they  had  received ;  and,  having  acquired  a  vaft  booty, 
he  came  with  it  to  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  which  had  fignalized  its 
loyalty  to  him  in  his  utmoft  diftrefs,  as  mofi:  of  the  ports  in  the 
kingdom  did;  but,  marching  from  thence  into  Lincolnfhire,  his 
carriages  were  loft  in  the  wafhes,  and  himfelf  and  his  army  nar- 
rowly efcaped  ".  At  Swine's-head  abbey  he  was  attacked  by  a 
diftemper  which  proved  fatal  to  him;  but  what  that  diftemper 
was,  is  very  difficult  to  fay.  Some  affirm,  that  it  was  the  effe<Sls 
of  grief  ^ ;  others  call  it  a  fever'' ;  others  a  flux'' ;  and  others  a 
iurfeit  ^  ;  but  many  of  our  firft  writers,  and  the  moft  authentic 
foreign  hiftorians,  affirm,  that  he  was  poifoped  by  a  monk, 
which  it  is  certain  his  foil  Henry  *  believed.  This  end  had  the 
troubles  of  King  John  at  Newark,  to  which  place  he  was  car- 
ried in  a  horfe-litter  on  October  i8,  1216,  when  he  had  reigned 
near  eighteen  years  ^. 

We  have  already  fhewn  how  vigoroufly  this  king  maintained 
his  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  and  left  more  exprefs  tokens  thereof 
to  his  fucceffors,  than  any  of  the  kings  who  reigned  before  him. 
To  this  we  muft  add,  that  he  was  a  great  encourager  of  what- 
«-..er  had  a  tendency  to  the  fupport  of  maritime  ftrength,  or  the 
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Cafe  and  Increafe  of  trade.  He  granted  more  and  larger  charters 
to  cities  and  boroughs  than  any  of  his  predecefTors,  and,  by  thus 
flrengthening  the  liberties  of  the  people,  incurred  the  hatred  of 
his  ambitious  barons*.  He  fettled  the  rates  of  neceffaries,  and 
effecStually  puniftied  all  kind  of  fraud  in  commerce'*.  To  him 
likewife  was  owing  many  regulations  In  refpe£l  to  money,  and 
the  firft  coining  of  that  fort  which  is  called  fterling.  One  can- 
not therefore  help  doubting,  when  we  confider  that  he  was  the 
author  of  our  beft  laws,  whether  thofe  writers  do  him  juftice, 
who  declared  that  King  John  was  one  of  the  worft  of  our  kings. 
He  ftood  on  bad  terms  with  the  monks,  and  at  that  time  they 
penned  our  hiflories ;  which  is  a  fufficient  reafon  againfl:  his  ob- 
taining a  good  chara£ler,  even  though  he  had  deferved  it.  So 
much  of  his  fame,  however,  as  may  refult  from  the  refpedl  he 
had  to  naval  affairs,  we  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  ;  and 
(hall  do  the  fame  good  office  (as  indeed  it  is  our  duty  to  do)  to 
every  other  prince,  in  whofe  favour  authorities  may  be  produced 
againft  common  opinion. 

Henry  III.  a  child  between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  immediately  in  his  dominions,  and  in  time  be- 
came alfo  the  heir  of  his  misfortunes.  At  firft,  through  the 
care  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  his  guardian,  he  was  very  fiicceir. 
ful,  that  wife  nobleman  fhewing  the  barons,  that  now  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  King  John ;  and  themfelves  alfo  by  this 
time  well  knew,  they  had  very  little  to  hope  from  King  Lewis, 
who  put  French  garrifons  Into  all  the  caftles  that  were  taken  by 
the  Engllfh  lords,  and  gave  glaring  proofs  of  his  Intention  to 
rule  as  a  conqueror,  In  cafe  he  could  pofTefs  himfelf  of  the  king- 
dom*^. In  a  fhort  time,  therefore,  the  royallfls  grew  flrong 
enough  to  look  the  enemy  In  the  face  j  which  the  French  fo  lit- 
tle apprehended,  that,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  they  had 
marched  northwards,  and  befieged  Lincoln.  The  city  quickly 
fell  into  their  hands ;  but  the  caftle,  being  very  ftrong  for  thofe 
times,  made  an  obftinate  defence  ;  and,  while  they  were  enga~ 
ged  before  it,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  with  his  forces  came  to  of- 

c  Speed's  chronicle,  p.  so6.  d  Hakluyt's  voyages,  vol.  I  p.  129.  Cam- 
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fer  them  battle.  The  bnrons,  who  adhered  to  King  Lewis,  and 
were  certainly  beft  acquainted  with  the  ftrength  of  their  coun- 
trymen,  advifed  the  French  general  to  march  out  and  fight;  but 
he,  fufpicious  of  their  integrity*  endeavoured  to  fecure  his  forces 
in  the  city.  The  royalifls  firft  threw  a  confiderabJe  reinforcement 
into  the  caftle,  and  then  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  town.  The 
ftruggle  was  very  fhort,  the  French  and  their  confederates  being 
quickly  beat,  almoft  without  blood-flied,  and  the  viclorious  ar- 
my fo  exceedingly  enriched  by  their  plunder,  that  they  called 
tliis  battle  Lewis- fair,  as  if  they  had  not  gone  to  a  fight,  but  to 
a  market  f.  The  confequences  of  this  battle  brought  the  French 
prince  and  his  fadlion  fo  low,  that  he  was  glad  of  a  truce,  which 
might  afford  him  time  to  go  back  to  France  for  fuccours;  and 
this  being  granted,  he  palTed  over  accordingly  to  Calais,  many 
of  the  barons  deferting  him  in  his  abfence^. 

He  did  not  ftay  long  abroad,  but,  providing  with  the  utmoft 
diligence  a  confiderable  recruit,  embarked  on  board  a  fleet  of 
eighty  fiout  fhips,  befides  tranfports,  and  immediately  put  to  fea; 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  governor  of  Dover  caftle,  affifted  by  Philip 
de  Albanie  and  John  Marihall,  refolved  to  encounter  him  with 
the  ftrength  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  accordingly  met  him  atfea 
with  forty  fail  of  fliips.  The  Engiifh,  perceiving  that  the  French 
had  the  advantage  of  them  both  in  Ihips  and  men,  made  ufe  of 
their  fuperiority  in  ficill  j  fo  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  wind^ 
they  ran  down  many  of  the  tranfports,  and  funk  them  with  all 
the  foldiers  on  board  :  their  long  bows  alfo  did  them  notable 
fervice  :  and,  to  prevent  the  French  from  boarding  them^  they 
laid  heaps  of  lime  upon  their  decks,  which  the  wind,  blowing 
frefii,  drove  in  the  faces  of  their  enemies,  and  in  a  manner 
blinded  them  j  fo  that,  declining  the  difpute,  they  as  faft  as  pofli- 
ble  bore  away  for  the  fliore ;  and  landing  at  Sandwich,  Lewis> 
in  revenge  for  the  mifchief  their  fliips  had  done  him,  burnt  it  to 
the  ground ''.  The  Englifh  were  every  way  gainers  by  this  en- 
gagement, as  on  the  other  hand  it  entirely  ruined  the  affairs  of 
Lewis,  who  was  now  forced  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  London, 
where  very  foon  after  he  was  befieged,  the  Englifli  fleet  in  the 
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mean  time  blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  He  quickly 
faw  how  great  his  danger  was,  and  how  little  reafon  he  had  to 
expect  rehef.  In  this  fituation  he  did  all  that  was  left  for  him 
to  do  J  that  is  to  fay,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  whereby  he  renounced  all  his  pretended  rights  to  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  provided  the  beft  he  could  for  himfelf 
and  his  adherents ;  which  freed  the  kingdom  from  the  plague 
of  foreigners',  and  remains  an  inconteftible  proof,  that  as  no-' 
thing  but  our  inteftine  divifions  can  invite  an  invaflon,  lo,  while 
we  retain  the  fovereignty  at  fea,  fuch  attempts  in  the  end 
muft  prove  fatal  to  thofe  who  undertake  them. 

The  importance  of  this  engagement  will  excufe  our  dwelling 
upon  it  fo  long,  as  well  as  our  taking  notice  here  of  fome  lefler 
circumlliances  relating  thereto.  One  Euftace,  who  had  been  in 
his  youth  a  monkj  but  for  many  years  had  exercifed  the  trade 
of  a  pirate,  and  had  done  the  Engiifli  in  particular  much  mif^ 
chief,  fell  now  into  their  hands;  and  though  he  offered  a  large 
fum  of  money  for  his  ranfom,  yet  it  v/as  refufed,  and  he  put  to 
death.  There  are  fome  differences  in  our  ancient  hiftorians  as 
to  the  year  in  which  this  famous  fea-fight  happened,  which  it 
will  be  necefTary  to  clear  up,  becaufe  any  error  therein  would 
afFcft  moft  of  the  fubfequent  dates.  In  the  firft  place,  Matthew 
Paris  fixes  on  the  very  day,  and  aiTures  us,  that  it  was  gained 
on  the  feaft  of  St.  Birthoiomew,  1217''.  Trivet  places  it  in  the 
fame  year,  and  gives  us  the  reafon  why  Euftace  the  monk  was 
fo  feverely  dealt  with.  He,  like  an  apofirate  as  he  was,  fays  my 
author,  went  from  fide  to  lide,  and,  of  a  wicked  monk,  became 
a  very  devil,  full  of  fraud  and  mifchief.  As  foon,  therefore,  as 
he  was  taken,  his  head  was  flruck  off,  and,  being  put  upon  a 
pole,  was  carried  through  a  great  part  of  England  '.  Yet  Ho- 
iingfhed  places  it  under  the  year  1218  "%  and  the  French  hiftc-r 
rian  Mezeray  in  121 6".  Thefe  errors,  however,  are  ealily  rec- 
tified, fince  it  is  certain,  that  the  treaty  of  peace  followed  this 
victory;  and  we  find  it  bore  date  September  11,  1217  '■'. 

The  fame  wife  governor?,  who  had  fo  happily  managed  the 
king's  affairs  hitherto,  r.nd  had  ib  wonderfully  deUvered  him  out 
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of  all  his  difficulties,  fliewed  a  like  diligence  in  eftablifliing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  realm,  and  cultivating  a  correfpondence  with 
foreign  princes ;  of  which  various  teftimonies  occur  in  Mr.  Ry-r 
mer's  colle6tion  of  treades,  whence  it  is  inconteflibly  evident, 
that  they  were  extremely  tender  of  trade,  and  of  the  dominion 
of  the  fea  p.  In  order,  however,  to  keep  up  the  martial  fpirit  of 
the  nobility,  and  perhaps  to  prevent  their  breaking  out  into  re- 
bellions at  home,  leave  was  given  them  to  take  the  crofs,  and 
to  make  expeditions  into  the  Holy  Land  "J.  Thus  the  earls  of 
Chefter,  Winchefter,  and  Arundel,  went  at  one  time^;  the 
bifhops  of  Winchefter  and  Exeter  at  another,  with  many  fol- 
lowers * :  fo  that,  when  they  came  into  Syria,  there  were  not 
fewer  Englifh  there  than  40,000  men,  of  whom  very  probably 
not  many  returned  home  ^ 

The  defire  King  Henry  had  to  recover  the  provinces  taken 
from  him  by  the  king  of  France,  and  the  clear  title  he  thought 
derived  to  him  from  the  treaty  made  with  Lewis,  who  was  now 
king,  induced  him,  more  than  once,  to  folicit  that  prince  to  re- 
ftore  them,  and  to  fend  over  fmall  fupplies  of  forces  into  the 
places  which  he  ftill  held.  All  this  produced  nothing  confider- 
able :  fo  that  at  laft  the  king  refolved  to  go  over,  as  his  prede- 
cefTors  had  done,  with  a  great  fleet,  and  a  numerous  army. 
With  this  view,  large  fums  were  demanded,  and  given  by  par- 
liament, and  fuch  a  force  affembled,  as  the  nation  had  fcarce 
ever  feen ;  but  when  the  forces  marched  about  Michaelmas  to 
Portfmouth,  in  order  to  embark,  the  fleet  provided  for  that 
purpofe  appeared  fo  infignificanr,  that  it  became  neceflary  to  poft- 
pone  the  expedition  till  the  next  fpring"  5  a  thing  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  king's  affairs,  and  much  more  fo  to  his  reputation  ^^. 
The  next  year  the  king  a6lually  invaded  France,  and  might,  if 
he  had  puflied  this  war  with  vigour,  have  recovered  the  domi-* 
nions  of  his  anceftors  ;  but,  being  entirely  governed  by  his  mo- 
ther, and  her  fecond  hufband,  he  confumed  both  his  time  and 

9  The  leader  may  find  a  mukitucle  of  Inftances  in  fiipport  of  this  in  the  firfl 
volume  of  the  Fosrkra,  and  nor  a  few  in  tlie  fecond  volume  of  Hakiiiyt, 
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bnoney  ~  in  pompous  entertainments  :  fo  that  the  French^  coming 
down  with  a  conftderable  body  of  forces,  compelled  him,  after 
he  had  been  there  from  April  to  Oeloberj  to  embark  and  fall 
home  again,  without  adding  any  thing  either  to  his  honQur,  or 
to  his  dominions  y.  This  miftake  had  terrible  effecls  •,  for  it 
emboldened  fuch  of  the  lords  as  were  difaffe(£ledj  and  gave  the 
common  people  a  mean  opinion  of  their  fovereign  ;  which  ic, 
generally  fpeaking,  the  confequence  of  all  fuch  mifcarriages. 

His  brother,  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  was  naturally 
an  active  prince,  and  therefore  little  pleafed  with  the  king's  ma- 
nagement, relolved,  about  the  year  1240,  to  take  upon  him  the 
crofs,  and  to  lead  a  body  of  fuccours  into  the  Holy  Land. 
With  him  went  the  Earl  of  Saliibury,  and  many  other  perfons 
of  diftindlion  j  and  not  long  after,  Simon  Earl  of  Leicefter, 
and  John  Earl  of  Albemarle,  followed  his  example  ^.  Thus, 
in  times  of  great  fupinenefs,  in  the  adminiftration  here,  the  ho- 
nour of  the  nation  abroad  was  fupported  by  the  valour  and  ac- 
tivity of  private  perfons^.  Difputes  with  the  barons  continued 
to  embroil  the  kingdom,  and  to  hinder  the  king  from  thinkino- 
of  foreign  affairs;  but,  in  1242,  the  king  refumed  his  proje<^ 
of  reducing  Gafcoigny  under  his  dominion.  To  this  he  was 
chiefly  excited  by  his  mother,  a  high-fpirited  haughty  woman, 
who  had  contributed  much  to  his  father's  misfortunes.  Accor- 
dingly, having,  with  much  ado,  obtained  money  of  his  parha- 
ment  for  that  purpofe,  the  king,  with  a  fmall  force,  pafTed  over 
into  France'',  where,  fo  long  as  his  money  laflied,  he  kept  up 
a  kind  of  war,  more  detrimental  to  himfelf  than  to  the  enemy '^. 

By  this  ftrange  fort  of  management,  the  naval  force  of  the 
kingdom  was  impaired  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  Normans  and 
Britons  were  too  hard  for  the  cinque  ports,  and  compelled  them 
to  feek  relief  ft-om  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who,  in 
the  firft  year  of  this  king's  reign^  had  performed  fuch  extraor- 
dinary things.  One  William  Marlliall,  of  the  noble  family  of 
Pembroke,  having  by  fome  means  or  other,  incurred  the  king's 
difpleafure,   becam.e  a  pirate,  and,   fortifying  the  little  ifland  of 
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Lundy,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  did  fo  much  mifchief,  that 
at  length  it  became  necelTary  to  fit  out  a  fquadron,  to  reduce 
him ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  he  fuffered  by  the  hand 
of  juftice  at  London  J  :  yet  the  example  did  not  deter  other  dif- 
contented  perfons  from  pra£liccs  of  the  like  nature. 

An  idle  defire  of  making  his  fon  Edmund  king  of  Sicily, 
drew  the  king  into  vaft  expences,  and  yet  produced  nothing  glo- 
rious, in  the  leaft  degree,  to  the  nation,  any  more  than  another 
expedition  he  made  for  the  recovery  of  Normandy,  in  1260, 
which  ended  in  a  diflionourable  treaty ;  whereby,  for  the  fake 
of  certain  fums  of  money,  he  renounced  all  title  to  thofe  coun- 
tries which  had  been  the  patrimonial  pofTefTions  of  his  anceftors  ', 
and  thenceforward  left  the  dukedoms  of  Normandy  and  Anjou 
out  of  his  titles^.  On  his  return  home,  he  met  with  frefli 
griefs,  and  greater  diflurbances  than  ever.  The  barons  grew 
quite  weary  of  a  king  entirely  directed  by  foreigners,  and  who 
thought  of  nothing  but  providing  for  his  favourites,  at  the  ex- 
penee  of  his  people.  The  cinque  ports,  ever  fteady  in  his  fa- 
ther's intereft,  revolted  from  him,  fided  with  the  barons,  and 
fitted  out  a  conHder^ible  fleet  for  their  iervice  :  but,  as  thefe 
were  times  of  great  licence,  fo,  in  a  very  fhort  fpace,  the  inha- 
bitants of  thefe  ports  forgot  the  motives  on  which  they  took 
arms,  and  began  to  conlider  nothing  but  their  private  interefl:, 
taking  indifferently  all  fliips  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and  cxcr- 
cifing  an  unlimited  piracy  on  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  king's 
fubjedls.  By  their  example,  fomething  of  the  fame  nature  was 
pra<nifed  on  the  coaft  of  Lincolnlhire;  for  certain  malcontents* 
having  feized  the  ifle  of  Ely,  plundered  all  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, and  carried  to  this  receptacle  of  theirs  all  the  booty  they 
acquired.  At  length,  hov/ever,  by  the  induftry  and  valour  of 
Prince  Edward f,  they  were  reduced;  and  the  fame  worthy 
perfon,  partly  by  perfuafion,  and  partly  by  force,  brought  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cinque  ports  to  return  to  their  duty  «. 

The   confufion   of  the    times,  however,  was  fuch,  and  the 
king's  temper  fo  timid,  fo  irrefolute,  and,  in  all  cafes,  fo  little 
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to  be  depended  on,  that  the  gallant  prince  Edward,  with  his 
brother  Jtdmund,  and  many  other  perfons  of  the  firfl  diftinc- 
tion,  took  the  crofs^,  and  went  againll  the  Saracens'.  A 
ftronger  inftance  there  could  not  be,  of  the  low  and  exhauftcd 
ftate  of  the  kingdom,  than  the  equipage  with  which  thefe  prin- 
ces went;  for  their  fquadron  conhtted  of  no  more  than  thirteen 
Ihips,  on  board  of  which  there  were  embarked  but  one  thou- 
fand  men  :  and  yet,  on  his  coming  into  the  eaft,  the  very  fame 
of  Prince  Edward  drew  to  him  a  confiderable  force,  with  which 
he  performed  many  noble  a6ts,  infomuch,  that  the  infiideis,  dc- 
fpairing  of  any  fuccefs  againft  him  in  the  field,  had  recourfe  to 
a  bafe  alTalTniation,  which  likewife  failed  them  ■*.  On  his  re- 
covery, the  prince,  finding  that  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  do  any 
great  iervice  to  the  Chriflian  caufe  in  thofe  parts,  fettled  his  Jif- 
fairs  in  the  befi:  manner  he  could,  in  order  to  return  home  :  in 
the  mean  time,  the  king  his  father,  in  the  lafl  years  of  his  life, 
enjoyed  more  peace  than  he  had  formerly  done,  which  was  in 
fome  meafure  owing  to  a  change  in  his  condu£l ;  havinr^  learn- 
ed, by  experience,  that  to  govern  a  kingdom  was  a  painful  of- 
fice, and  required  more  application  than  hitherto  he  had  be- 
ftowed  upon  it.  But  what  feems  to  have  been  the  chief  caufe 
of  this  fhort  calm,  after  fo  high  a  Itorm,  was,  the  death  of  his 
principal  cppofers,  all  of  whom  King  Henry  out-lived,  and  the 
uneafy  circumftances  in  which  they  left  their  heirs :  fothat,up- 
on  the  whole,  the  fire  of  fedition  might,  in  this  cafe,  be  faid  to 
cxtinguifli  tor  want  of  fuel,  and  the  king  to  die  in  peace,  be- 
caufe  the  power  of  difiurbing  him  v>ras  exhaufted. 

He  ended  his  life  on  November  to,  1272,  when  he  had 
reigned  fomewhat  more  than  fifty-fix  years,  and  lived  fixty-fix  '. 
He  was  a  prince  of  but  moderate  endowments,  which  i-endered 
him  unable  to  govern  without  afiillance,  and  made  him  alfotoo 
prone  to  an  implicit  confidence  in  fuch  as  were  about  him.  In 
the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  while  the  famous  Hubert  de  Burgh, 

1»  Nic,  Trivet,  annal.  vcl.  i.  p.  229,      Chronica    de  Mailns,    p.    241.  T.  WA- 
finghaffli  Ypodigma  Neuftr  £,  p.  471.  i  A.  D.  1169.  k  Aan  1.  Wa- 

vcrl.  p.  115,  ii6.  Nic.  Trivet,  annal.  vol.  i.  p.  131,  Gul.  Rlilianger  in  coiu. 
hift.  Angl.  p,  1007.     Hakluyr,  vol.  ii,  p.  36.  I  Nic.    Trivet,  annal.  vol. 

J.  p.  236.  H.  Knyghton,  p.  2461.  Annal.  Waverl.  p.  ai6.  T.  Walfir.gli.  Vpo- 
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earl  of  Kent,  was  at  the  head  of  the  adminiftratlon,  there 
feems  to  have  been  great  care  taken  of  commerce,  which  muft 
have  been  very  confiderable,  to  fupply  the  prodigious  expences 
of  his  foreign  expeditions,  or  rather  journies  ;  in  one  of  which 
he  carried  over  no  lefs  than  thirty  large  cafks  of  fpecie,  as  alfo 
the  mighty  fums  employed  by  the  feveral  adventurers  in  the 
holy  wars,  who  conftantly  mortgaged  their  lands  at  fetting  out, 
and  fpent  the  money  they  raifed  beyond  the  feas.  Beiides  all 
this,  we  find  that  whenever  any  refpite  from  troubles  would 
•allow  it,  this  was  a  mod:  luxurious  age,  and  the  king's  kindnefs 
for  foreigners,  efpecially  the  Poiclovins,  enabled  them  to  carry 
away  vaft  fums ;  and  his  brother,  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,- 
is  faid  to  havelaviflied  muchtreafure  in  attaining  the  pompous 
title  of  King  of  the  Pvomans  ;  which  enormous  expence  did 
not  however  hinder  his  living  and  dying  a  very  rich  man  :  fo 
that  fome  way  or  other  vaft  fums  muft,  by  the  balance  of  fo- 
reign trade,  have  centered  here,  otherwife  fuch  large  draughts 
could  not  have  been  fupplied  J  and  yet  we  are  pretty  certain, 
that  the  policy  of  this  king's  time  did  not  reach  to  any  of  thofe 
refined  arts  of  creating  an  appearance  of  wealth  by  altering  the 
value  of  the  current  coin,  which  have  been  fince  found  out* 
Better  arguments  than  thefe  to  prove  a  balance  of  trade  in  fa- 
vour of  that  age  can  hardly  be  produced;  and  therefore  we 
muft  allow,  that  fuch  a  balance  there  was :  though  doubtlefs, 
under  a  better  government  and  a  more  fettled  ftate  of  things,  it 
might  have  been  much  larger.  But  the  miftakes  of  former,  are* 
or  at  leaft  fhould  be,  Icfibns  to  later  ages. 

Edward  I.  furnamed  Longflianks,  though  at  his  father's 
deceafe  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  readily  and  unanimoufly  ac- 
knowledged his  fucceflTor  j  nor  did  there  happen  anydifturbance, 
notwithftanding  he  delayed  his  return  to  Julv  25,  1274  :  in  his 
pafiage  home  he  vifited  Pope  Gregory  X.  and  King  Philip  of 
France  ;  flayed  fome  time  at  his  city  of  Bourdeaux,  and  having 
thoroughly  fettled  his  affairs  abroad,  arrived  here  with  an  efta- 
blifiied  reputation,  as  well  for  wifdom  as  courage  ;  which  per- 
haps was  the  principal  reafon  thatallancient  animofities  feemed 
buried  in  oblivion  :  and  his  barons  ftiewed  as  great  alacrity  in 
obeying  him,  as  they  had  difcovered  obllinacy  in  thwarting  his 
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father.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  manifefted  a  great  fpirit  of  for- 
givenefs,  and  addreffiiig  himfelf  to  the  government  with  equal 
fpirit  and  diligence,  quickly  gave  a  new  face  to  public  affairs. 
The'defire  he  had  of  fettling  the  realm  in  perfect  tranquillity, 
engaged  him  to  fpend  fome  time  in  making  new  laws,  and  com- 
pofing  old  differences  amongll  potent  families  ;  in  regulating 
affairs  with  the  king  of  Scots,  and  in  providing  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  Englilli  frontiers  towards  Wales,  by  redreffing  the  grie- 
vances complained  of  by  the  Welch,  and  heaping  favours  upon 
David,  brother  to  Llewellin,  who  ruled  over  all  Wales.  Yet 
this  peace  did  not  continue  long,  and  the  nature  of  our  work 
leads  us  to  fliew  how  it  was  broken,  and  what  were  the  confe- 
quences  of  that  breach  "". 

Llewellin  was  a  wife  and  warlike  prince,  more  potent  than 
any  of  his  predecellbrs,  but  withal  exceffively  ambitious ;  fil- 
ling his  mind  with  vain  hopes,  founded  on  old  prophecies,  and 
furthered  in  all  probability  by  his  intrigues  with  fome  of  the 
Englifli  barons.  Thefe  notions  induced  him  to  decline  paying- 
homage  to  King  Edward,  and  to  endeavour  to  ftrengthen  his 
intereff,  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Simon  Mountford,  late 
earl  of  Leiceffer,  that  determined  enemy  of  the  royal  family  ". 
This  lady  coming  to  him  by  fea,  from  France,  (for  when  came 
mifchief  into  this  ifland  from  another  quarter  ?)  was  taken  at 
fea  by  fome  fliips  from  the  port  of  BriHoI,  and,  with  her  brother, 
brought  to  the  king,  who  treated  her  very  kindly.  In  order  to 
put  an  end  to  thefe  difputes,  Edward  entered  Wales  with  a  great 
army,  and  at  the  fame  time  haraffed  the  coaft:  with  his  ileet,  which 
brought  the  proud  Llewellin  {o  low,  that  he  yielded  to  a  peace 
on  very  hard  terms  :  in  confequence  of  which,  however,  the 
king,  from  a  royal  generofity,  fent  him  his  wife  ".  Not  long 
after,  he  broke  out  again,  and,  in  conjuntticn  with  his  brother 
David,  committed  fuch  devaftation  in  the  Englifli  marches, 
that  the  king  was  obliged  to  turn  againfl;  him  the  whole  force 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  having  flain  him  in  battle,  added  Wales 

m  Walter  Hcmingford,  hiftoriade  rebus  geftis  Edw.  I.  Edw.  II.  and  Edw.  Ilf. 
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to  his  dominions,  and  declaring  his  young  fon  Edward,  jud: 
born  at  Caernarvon  p,  prince  thereof,  put  an  end  to  the  Britifh 
line  ''.  His  policy  in  fecuring  his  conqueft  is  worthy  of  obfer- 
vation  :  for  firft,  to  awe  the  people  he  diflributed  the  inland 
parts  amongft  his  nobility  j  and  next,  to  prevent  their  giving  in 
to  the  Welch  cuftoms,  he  eftablifned  the  Englilh  laws,  and  ap- 
pointed fherifFs  and  other  legal  ofiicers  in  thofe  parts :  laftly, 
for  his  own  fecurity,  which  he  judged  depended  on'  a  naval 
force,  he  kept  all  the  ports  of  the  principality  in  his  own  hands, 
encouraging  the  inhabitants  in  their  application  to  inland  trade 
nnd  foreign  commerce,  more  than  any  of  their  native  princes 
had  done"",  that  they  might  become  true  fubjefls  of  an  Englilh 
king,  rich  and  free. 

In  the  feventeenth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  fell  out  the  death 
of  Alexander  king  of  Scots,  which  afforded  Edward  another 
opportunity  of  difplaying  his  wifdom,  and  of  extending  his 
power*.  This  prince  had  for  his  firft  wife  Margaret,  the  king's 
lifLer,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  who  died  young,  and  a  daugh- 
ter named  Margaret,  who  was  married  to  tlie  king  of  Norvvay, 
to  whom  alfo  flie  bore  a  daughter,  called  Margaret  likewife, 
whom  the  Scots,  with  the  confent  of  King  Edward,  acknow- 
ledged for  the  heirefs  of  their  crown.  She,  in  her  paflage 
from  Norway,  going  on  fiiore  in  the  Orkneys,  died  there  ; 
whereupon  many  competitors  for  the  Scottilh  diadem  appeared^ 
who  agreed  to  fubmit  the  decifion  of  their  refpedive  titles  to 
King  Edward.  Thefe  were,  Eric  king  of  Norway,  Florence 
carl  of  Holland,  Robert  le  Brus  lord  of  Anandale,  John  de 
Jialiollord  of  Galloway,  John  de  Haflings  lord  of  Aberga- 
venny, John  Comyn  lord  of  Badenoch,  Patrick  Dunbar  earl 
of  Marche,  John  de  Vefci  for  his  father,  Nichobs  de  Soules, 
and  William  de  Ros  :  and  great  ccnfequences  King  Edward 
drew  from  this  reference,  which  put  the  whole  ifland  into  his 
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^ovi'er,  and  gave  him  a  pretence  for  keeping  a  ftrong  fquadron 
of  fliips  upon  the  northern  coail:,  in  right  of  his  fovereignty 
over  thofe  feas  ;  which,  though  always  claimed,  had  not  been 
exercifed  by  fomc  of  his  predeceflbrs  ".  After  much  confulta- 
tion,  and  with  gfeat  folemnity,  the  king  pronounced  his  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  Baliol,  as  defcended  from  the  eldeft  daugh- 
ter of  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon"',  notwithftanding  Robert  le 
Brus  was  fomewhat  nearer  in  defcent,  though  by  a  younger 
daughter  ;  who  therefore  holding  himfelf  injured,  ftill  kept  up 
his  claim  ;  which  perhaps  was  not  difagreeable  to  Edward,  who 
thought  nourifliing  dilTcnlions  in  that  kingdom  neceiTary  to 
prefervc  peace  in  his  own^. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  arduous  affairs  at  homej  King  Edward 
•was  far  from  neg'.ecbing  his  concerns  on  the  continent,  where 
he  flill  preferved  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  and  fome  other  domi- 
nions, to  which  he  palTed  over  when  occafion  required  ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  ufige  of  his  predecefTcrs,  took  all  imaginable 
rare  to  preferve  the  friendfhip  of  France,  v/hich  in  the  end  he 
found  impradlicable  ;  and  that  his  rights  were  only  to  be  de- 
fended by  forced.  An  extraordinary  a£t  of  French  infolence 
gave  rife  to  the  bloody  war  which  broke  out  in  the  twenty-firft 
year  of  King  Edward's  reign  ^,  and  of  which  I  fliall  exhibit  a 
■difl:in£l:  account  from  proper  authorities.  The  firft  grounds  of 
the  quarrel  ^re  very  differently  reported,  both  by  our  own  and 
foreign  hifirorians ;  but  the  relation  given  us  by  Walter  of  lie- 
mingford  is  more  circumftantial  and  much  more  probable  than . 
any  of  the  reft ;  and  therefore  from  him  (efpecially  as  it  has 
never  appeared  inEnglifli)  we  fhall  infert  it. 

*•'  In  the  year  1295,  ^  ^^^-^^  contention  happened  between  the 
*<  Engliih  feamen  of  the  cinque  ports  and  the  mariners  of  the 
"  French  king  in  Normandy,  v/hich  began  thus :  An  Englifh 
**  fhip  putting  into  a  Norman  port,  remained  there  i^oa'ic  davs  j 
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*«  while  they  lay  at  anchor,  two  of  the  crew  went  to  get  frefli 
<*  water  at  a  place  not  far  diftant  from  the  fiiore,  where  they 
*<  were  infulied  by  fome  Normans  of  their  own  profeflion  ;  fo 
*<  that  coming  from  words  to  blows,  one  of  the  Englifhmen 
"  was  killed,  and  the  other  flying  to  the  fhip,  related  what 
*'  had  happened  to  his  fellow-failor ;  informing  them,  that  the 
*'  Normans  were  at  his  heels.  Upon  this  they  hoifted  fail  and 
<*  put  to  fea ;  and,  though  the  Normans  followed  them,  they 
"  neverthelefs  efcaped,  but  with  fome  difficulty :  whereupon 
"  the  inhabitants  of  the  Enghfh  ports  fought  affiftance  from 
**  their  neighbours ;  and  the  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  retain- 
**  ing  flill  the  fame  difpofition,  increafed  their  ftrength  daily, 
*<  and  chafed  all  Englifh  fhips.  In  thefe  excurfions,  having 
*'  had  the  fortune  to  meet  fix,  and  to  take  two  Englifli  vefTels, 
<'  they  killed  thefailors,  hung  up  their  bodies  at  the  yard-arm, 
*«  with  as  many  dogs  ;  failing  in  this  manner  for  fome  time  on 
*«  their  coafts,  and  fignifying  to  all  the  world  thereby,  that 
*<  they  inade  no  fort  of  difference  between  an  EngUfhman  and 
*'  a  dog. 

*»  This,  when  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"  Englifh  ports,  by  the  relation  of  thofe  that  efcaped,  provok- 
*'  ed  them  to  take  the  beft  meafures  tney  could  to  revenge  fo 
<'  fignal  an  affront;  and  having  in  vain  cruized  at  fea,  in  order 
*'  to  find  out  the  enemy,  they  entered  the  port  of  Swyn,  and 
<*  having  killed  and  drowned  abundance  of  men,  carried  away 
**  fix  fliips ;  many  afts  of  a  like  nature  fucceeding  this  on  both 
*«  fides.  At  laffc,  wearied  by  this  piratical  war,  they  by  mef- 
*'  fengers  who  pafTed  between  them,  fixed  a  certain  day  to  de- 
*'  cide  this  difpute  with  their  whole  flrength  :  this  day  was  the 
**  fourteenth  of  April,  and  a  large  empty  fliip  was  fixed  in 
*'  the  middle,  between  the  coafls  of  England  and  Normandy, 
*<  to  mark  the  place  of  engagement.  The  Englifh,  againft  the 
**  time  appointed,  procured  fome  aid  from  Ireland,  Holland, 
"  and  other  places;  and  the  Normans  drew  to  their  affiftance 
'*  the  French,  Flemings,  and  Genoefe.  At  the  appointed  d,iy 
«  both  parties  met,  full  of  relblution  ;  and  as  their  minds 
**  boiled  with  rage,  fo  a  like  fpirit  feemed  to  agitate  the  ele- 
•'  ments:  Itonns  of  fnow  and  hail,  and  boifierons  gufts  of 
•*  wind,  were  the  preludes  of  an  obftinate  battle  ;  in  which  at 
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*<  length  God  gave  the  vi<^ory  to  us ;  many  thoufands  being 
*'  flain,  befides  thofe  who  were  drowned  in  a  large  number  of 
»<  Ihips  which  periflied  •,  the  victorious  Englifli  carrying  off 
"  two  hundred  and  forty  fail  j  and  with  thefe  they  returned 
*<  home. 

**  When  King  Philip  received  this  news,  though  his  brother 
*'  Charles  had  been  the  author  of  the  battle,  yet  he  fent  ambaila- 
*'  dors  to  the  king  of  England,  demanding  reparation  for  the 
•*  wrong  done  him,  by  punilhing  fuch  as  were  concerned,  and  by 
**  the  payment  of  a  vaft  fum  tor  the  lofles  which  his  merchants 
*'  had  fuilained.  To  them  the  king  prudently  anfwered,  that  he 
"  would  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  return  his  refolution  by 
<*  meflengers  of  his  own.  Agreeable  to  his  promife,  he  lent  to 
"  delire  the  French  king,  that  tinje  and  place  might  be  fixed  for 
*«  commiflioners  on  both  fides  to  meet  and  inquire  into  the  cir- 
**  cumftances  of  the  fa£b,  in  order  to  its  being  amicably  adjult- 
"  ed  ;  but  this  the  French  king  refufed,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
**  his  nobility,  fummoned  the  king  of  England  to  appear,  and 
**  anfwer  for  what  had  paffed  in  his  court,  on  a  day  afilgncd. 
«  The  day  came,  and,  the  king  not  appearing,  a  new  fummons 
**  was  ifTued,  wherein  the  king  was  cited  to  appear  on  another 
**  day,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  all  his  dominions  beyond  the 
"  feas.  The  king,  before  this  day  elapfed,  fent  his  brother  Ed- 
**  mund  earl  of  Lancafter,  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  with  in- 
«*  ftru6lions  for  the  making  an  end  of  this  bufinefs :  yet  thefe 
**  ambafTadors,  though  they  produced  proper  credentials,  were 
*'  not  heard,  nor  even  admitted,  but  judgment  was  given,  that 
♦'  the  king  Ihould  lofe  Aquitain,  and  all  his  tranfmarine  domi- 
**  nions,  for  his  contempt  in  not  appearing^." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Hemingferd,  which  is  clear  and 
cxaft,  and  very  agreeable  to  what  we  find  in  the  be/l  French 
authors,  particularly  Father  Daniel,  who  very  candidly  relates, 
and  very  honeftly  blames,  this  violent  procedure''.  But  what 
followed  was  fo  very  bafe,  that,  though  I  own  it  is  fomewhat 
befide  my  purpofe,  I  cannot  help  relating  it.  By  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  French  queens,  a  treaty  was  fet  on  foot  with  Prince 
Edmund  for  the  accommodating  all  differences.     By  this  treaty 

*   Hiftoria  de  rubus  geflis  EJward  I.  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  jp,  40,  41.  b   Hifloire 

4c  France,  torn.  iy.  p.  358, 
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it  was  agreed,  that,  to  fave  the  honour  of  King  Philip,  a  few 
French  troops  (hould  be  admitted  into  certain  forts  and  cities, 
and  that,  after  this  mark  of  fubmKTion,  they  fliould  be  with- 
drawn, and,  letters  of  fafe  conduct  ^eing  granted  to  King  Ed- 
ward, he  fhould  pafs  the  feas,  and  fettle  all  things  in  a  perfonal 
conference  with  the  French  king,  the  troops  to  be  recalled,  and 
the  fentence  vacated  in  forty  days,  in  confequence  of  the  before- 
mentioned  fubmiffion.  All  this  being  fairly  executed  by  King 
Edward,  when  the  time  was  elapfed,  and  the  French  troops 
•were  required  to  evacuate  the  towns.  King  Philip  roundly  de- 
flared,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  treaty,  and  that  he 
would  by  no  rneans  comply  therewith*^.  Such  was  the  policy  of 
France  of  old^  and  fuch  the  honourable  rneans  by  which  her 
monarchy  was  ej^tended ! 

The  refentment  of  the  king  for  this  bafe  ufage  fnewed  itfelf  In 
various  treaties  with  foreign  princes,  as  alfo  by  fending  a  fpeedy 
relief  to  Gafcony  under  his  nephew  the  earl  of  Richmond,  at- 
tended hy  Lord  St.  John  and  Admiral  Tiptoff''.  At  the  fame 
time,  to  fecure  the  feas,  and  prevent  any  defcents  on  his  coaft, 
the  King  fitted  out  three  fleets,  well  provided  with  men  and 
ammunition  j  one  from  Yarmouth,  which  was  commanded  by 
John  de  Botecourt;  another  from  Portfmouth,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  William  de  Leibourne  ;  the  third,  v/hich  had  the  care  of 
the  weftern  coaft,  under  the  command  of  a  valiant  knight  of 
Ireland?.  In  fome  of  the  copies  of  Trivet's  annals,  this  admiral 
is  laid  to  be  of  the  ilUiflrioui;  houfe  of  Ormonde  f. 

All  thefe  ^eets  did  good  fervice.  That  of  Portfmquth,  about 
Michaelmas,  failed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  S  ^nd,  ha- 
ving debarked  the  troops  on  board,  took  feveral  places  from  the 
French  *» :  yet,  next  year,  the  French  king  having  hired  a  great 
ileet,  ibme  of  our  writers  fay  not  lefs  than  300  fail,  they  Itood 
over  to  the  Englifh  coaft,  and  landing  the  troops  t»n  board  fud- 
denlv  near  Dover,  by  the  afliftance  of  Sir  Thomas  Turberville  a 
traitor,  tocjk  the  town',  and  burnt  it,  but  were  quickly  afters. 

»-'  Walter  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p,  42,  45.     Nic.  Trivet,  nnnal.    vol.  i.  p.    216, 
a??'     'f.  Walfingham,  p.  Gi.  d   Nic.  Trivet,  annai.  vol.  i.  p.  279.    Walffr 

iiemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  51.  Jliiloire  de  France,  par  J,  de  Serres,  p.  174.  ^  Nic. 
Trivet,  annal    vol.  i.  p.  279.  f  See  ihe  MS.  of  Trivet  in  the  library  of 

Mcrton  college  in  Oxford.         S  A.  D.   1x94.  ''^  Walter  Hemingford,  vol.  i. 

f.  s6.     Nic.  Trivet,  aiinal.  vol.  i.  p.  iijo.  i  A.  D.  119;. 
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wards  forced  to  fly  to  their  fliips,  with  the  lots  of  8co  men  ^, 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Yarmouth  fleet  made  a  defcent  in  Nor- 
mandy, burnt  the  town  of  Cherbourg,  and  fpoiled  a  rich  abbey'. 
The  Portfmouth  fquadron  alfo,  on  the  coaft  of  Flanders,  took 
fifteen  fail  of  Spanifli  merchantmen,  richly  laden,  and  brought 
them  into  Sandwich '».  To  balance  this,  there  happened  an  un- 
forcfeen  ftroke  at  Berwick'^,  where  the  Englifh  fleet  ralldv  en- 
tering the  harbour,  the  Scots  deftroyed  four  fliips,  and  the  refl: 
with  fome  difliculty  efcaped  ^. 

In  the  twency-flfth  year  of  his  reign,  the  king  made  great 
preparations  for  invading  Flanders,  and  notwithilanding  he  met 
with  many  interruptions  from  his  barons  and  cleray,  vet  bv  the 
latter  end  of  Auguft  he  failed  from  Winchelfca  with  a  miphty 
fleet,  having  a  gallant  army  of  bt^tween  fifty  and  fixty  thoufand 
men  on  board,  and  landed  at  SUiys  in  Flanders  on  the  twenty- 
feventh  of  the  fame  month  p,  vv'here  a  very  unlucky  accident  fell 
out.  The  fquadron  from  the  cinque  por.s,  quarrelling  with  the 
Yarmouth  n"iariners_>  fuddenly  fell  to  blows  ;  fo  that,  notwith- 
ftandJng  the  king's  interpofition,  a  defpcratc  engaoernent  fol- 
lowed, wherein  twenty  fliips  of  the  Yarmouth  fquadron  were 
burnt,  moft  of  the  men  on  board  them  loft,  and  three  of  the 
largeft  fhips  in  the  navy,  one  of  which  had  the  king's  trcafure 
on  board,  were  driven  out  to  fea,  and,  not  without  much  diffl- 
culty,  efcaped  <^.  This  was  an  ill  beginning  ;  and  indeed  nothing 
anfwerable  to  the  force  employed  therein  was  done  through  the 
whole  expedition;  yet  in  one  rcfpeift  they  were  fortunate ;  for 
the  French  having  formed  a  fcheme  for  burning  their  wlioie 
navy  in  the  harbour  of  Dam,  it  was  luckily  difcovered  ;  and 
the  Englifh  fleet,  putting  to  fea,  efcaped"".  The  king's  confe- 
derates abroad  alfo  fell  from  their  promifcs  •,  and  the  Flemiu'is,  to 
whofe  afhflance  the  Englifli  came,  making  a  ludden  dcfediion, 
the  king  was  next  year  obliged  to  return  to  Enghind,  as  well  on 
account  of  thefc  mifcarriages,  as  to  quiet  his  barons,  and  to  re- 

k  Walter  Hcmingford,  v:>].  i.  p.  jp.  Nic.  Trivet,  annai.  vol.  i.  p.  ig.-},  285, 
II.  Ktiyghton,  p.  2503,  2J04.      Mrzeray,  vol.  ii.  p.  7S9.  1   Xic.  Tiivct,  an- 

nai. vol.  i.  p.  184.         m  Thom.  Waifjnghani,  hilt.  An;;!,  p.  64.  n   A.  Di. 

iipd.  0   Walter  Hcmingford,  vol.   i.  p.  90.     Tnor.-,.  \Vd;fint.liair.,  J.ilK 

An;;!,  p.  66.     H.  Knyghton,  p.  ayia.  f  ^^9^■  ''   Nic.  Trivet,  anndi. 

V'-.l.  i.  p.  304.      Walter  Keminaft^ril,  vol.  i.  p.  i.,c,  '    Nic.  Trivet,  anr.,.!. 

yo\.  i.  p.  30;,     Hjlirglhcd's  chroiiic'.i,  p.  ;?.:•, 
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prefs  the  Scots,  who,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  French,  took  up 
arms,  and  invaded  the  kingdom*. 

The  king,  according  to  his  difpofition  of  entertaining  peace  on 
the  continent  if  poflible,  while  he  had  affairs  of  moment  to  em- 
ploy him  nearer  home,  was  content,  notwithftanding  the  inju- 
ries he  received,  to  make  a  peace  with  King  Phihp,  which  in  the 
twenty-feventh  year  of  his  rtign'  was  confirmed",  and  by  the 
mediation  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  made  more  exphcit  by  a 
treaty ;  wherein  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  king  of  England  flaould 
marry  the  French  king's  fifter,  and  his  fon  Prince  Edward  the 
daughter  of  the  faid  king,  aiid  that  the  duchy  of  Aquitain  fhould 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  until  the  matters  in  difference 
between  the  two  kings  fhould  be  inquired  into,  and  fettled,  with 
many  other  articles  to  be  feen  at  large  in  Rymer's  coUedlion  ^. 
Hiis  truce,  indifferently  performed  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
fubfifted  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  king  ^,  and  then  a  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  two  crowns,  of  which  the  third  article 
contained  a  reciprocal  engagement,  that  neither  of  the  contradl- 
ing  parties  fliould  afford  any  manner  of  aid  or  affiftance  to  the 
enemies  of  the  other,  or  fuffer  the  fame  to  be  given,  in  any  way 
whatever,  in  any  of  the  territories  or  places  under  their  power, 
and  that  they  fhould  forbid  the  fame  to  be  done  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture of  body  and  goods  to  the  offenders,  k^c.  I  mention  this 
article  particularly,  becaufe,  in  confequence  of  it,  there  fell  out 
the  clearefl  proofs  of  the  king  of  England's  abfolute  fovereignty 
of  the  fea,  that  could  be  defired  or  wllhed  j  a  clearer  proof,  per- 
haps, than  the  whole  world  can  (hew,  in  refpe6l  to  the  prero- 
gative of  a  prince,  with  regard  to  other  princes  y.     It  happened 

thus  : 

The  war  ftill  continuing  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  the  Fle- 
mings, that  prince  thought  fit  to  fend  a  great  fleet  to  fea  under 
the  coTiimand  of  a  Genoefe  nobleman,  whofe  name  was  Reyncr 
Griii:»baldi,  (mofl  of  our  writers  call  him  Grimbaltz,)  to  whom 
he  gave  the  title  of  Admiral,  and  who,  under  colour  of  this  com- 
miffion,  took  feveral  fhips  of  different  nations,  bound  for  the 
ports  of  Flanders,  laden  with  various  kinds  of  goods.     Upon 

s  Walter  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  148.  '  A.  D.  1199.  "  Walter  Hc- 

iningford,  vol,  i.  p.  168,  169.  Annal.  Abing'on.  Nic,  Trjvet.  aiinal.  vol.  i.  p.  314. 
-15.  ''''  Futdera,  torn,  ii,  p.  840,  ^  A.  D.  1303.  X,  Ibid.  p.  941. 
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this,  complaints  were  made  to  the  kings  of  England  and  France, 
who  jointly  appointed  commiirioners  to  hear  and  determine  the 
matters  contained  in  them. 

To  thefe  commiffioners,  therefore,  a  remonftrance  was  pre- 
fented  in  the  name  of  the  procurators  of  the  prelates  and  nobles, 
and  of  the  admiral  of  the  Englifli  feas,  and  of  the  communities 
of  cities  and  towns;  likewife  of  the  merchants,  mariners,  Gran- 
gers refident,  and  all  others  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, and  other  territories  fubject  to  the  faid  king  of  England  ; 
as  alfo  the  inhabitants  of  other  maritime  places,  fuch  as  Genoa, 
Catalonia,  Spain,  Germany,  Zeland,  Holland,  Frizeland,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  is'c.  fetting  forth,  that  whereas  the  kings  of 
England,  by  right  of  the  faid  kingdom,  have  from  time  to  time, 
whereof  there  is  no  memorial  to  the  contrary,  been  in  peaceable 
poiTeflion  of  the  fovereignty  of  theEnglifiifeas,  and  of  the  iilands 
(ituate  within  the  fame,  with  power  of  ordaining  and  eftabiifhing 
laws,  ftatutes,  and  prohibitions  of  arms,  and  of  fliips  otherwife 
furnifhed  than  merchantmen  ufed  to  be  ;  and  of  taking  fecurity, 
and  giving  protection,  in  all  cafes  where  need  fliall  require  ;  and 
of  ordering  all  other  things  neceflary  for  the  maintaining  of 
peace,  right,  and  equity,  among  all  manner  of  people,  as  well 
of  other  dominions  as  their  own,  paffing  through  the  faid  feas, 
and  the  fovereign  guard  thereof;  and  alfo,  of  taking  all  manner 
of  cognizance  in  caufes,  and  of  doing  right  and  juftice  to  high 
and  low,  according  to  the  faid  laws,  ftatutes,  ordinances,  and 
prohibitions,  and  all  other  things,  which  to  the  exercife  of  fo- 
vereign jurifdidlion  in  the  places  aforefaid  may  appertain  :  and 
whereas  A.  de  B.  (Lord  Coke^  fays  his  name  was  de  Botetort) 
admiral  of  the  faid  fea,  deputed  by  the  faid  king  of  England, 
and  all  other  admirals  deputed  by  the  faid  king  of  England,  and 
his  anceftors  formerly  kings  of  England,  have  been  in  peaceable 
poffeffion  of  the  faid  fovereign  guard,  with  power  of  jurifdiclion, 
and  all  the  other  powers  before- mentioned,  (except  in  cafe  of 
appeal,  and  complaint  made  of  them  to  their  fovereigns  the 
kings  of  England,  in  default  of  juflice,  or  for  evil  judgment),  and 
efpecially  of  making  prohibitions,  doing  juflice,  and  taking  fecu- 
rity for  good  behaviour  from  all  manner  of  people  carrying  arms 

2   Tnftir.  lib.  \v.  c.  23. 
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on  the  faicl  fea,  or  failing  in  fliips  otherwile  fitted  out  and  arm-' 
ed  than  merchant  fiiips  ufed  to  be,  and  in  all  other  cafes  where 
a  man  may  have  reafonable  caufe  of  fufpicion  towards  them  of 
piracy,  or  other  mifdoings :  and  whereas  the  mailers  of  lliips,- 
of  the  faid  kingdom  of  England,  in  the  abfence  of  the  faid 
admirals,  have  been  in  peaceable  poffeffion  of  taking  cognizance, 
and  judging  of  all  facts  upon  the  faid  fea,  between  ail  manner  of 
people,  according  to  the  laws,  flatutes,  prdhibitions,  franchifes, 
and  cuftoms:  and  whereas,  in  the  firfl  article  of  the  treaty  of 
alliance,  lately  made  between  the  faid  kings  at  Paris,  the  words 
following  are  fet  down,  viz.  Firft  of  all  it  is  agreed  and  con- 
cluded between  us,  the  envoys  and  agents  above-mentioned,  in 
the  names  of  the  faid  kings,  that  they  ihall  be  to  each  other,  fo'r 
the  future,  good,  true,  and  faithful  friends  and  allies  againft  aH 
the  world  (except  the  church  of  Rome),  in  fuch  manner,  that 
if  any  one  or  more,  whofoever  they  be,  fhail  go  about  to  inter- 
rupt, hinder,  or  moleft  the  faid  kings,  in  their  franchifes,  liber- 
ties, privileges,  rights,  or  cuftoms,  of  them  and  their  kingdoms-, 
they  fliall  be  good  and  faithful  friends,  and  aiding  againft  aH 
jiien  living,  and  ready  to  die,  to  defend,  keep  and  maintain,  the 
above-mentioned  franchifes,  liberties,  rights,  and  cuftoms,  ^ci 
and  that  the  one  (hould  not  be  of  counfel,  nor  give  aid  or  affift- 
ance  in  any  thing  whereby  the  other  may  lofe  life,  limb,  efiiate, 
or  honour.  And  whereas  Mr.  Reyner  Grimbaltz,  maftcr  of  the 
ihips  of  the  faid  king  of  France,  who  calls  himfelf  admiral  of 
the  faid  fea,  being  deputed  by  his  fovereign  aforefaid,  in  his  war 
againft  the  Flemings,  did,  (after  the  above-mentioned  alliance 
was  made  and  ratified,  and  againft  the  tenor  and  obligation  of 
the  faid  alliance,  and  the  intention  of  thofe  who  made  it)  wrong- 
fully alTume  and  exercife  the  office  of  admiral  in  the  faid  fea  of 
England,  above  the  fpace  of  a  year,  by  commifTion  from  the  faid 
king  of  France,  taking  the  fubjecfs  and  merchants  of  the  king* 
dom  of  England,  aiid  of  other  countries,  pafling  upon  the  faid 
feas  with  their  goods,  and  did  caft  the  men  fo  taken  into  the 
prifons  of  his  faid  mafter  the  king  of  France,  and,  by  his  owii 
judgment  and  award,  did  caufe  to  be  delivered^  their  goods  and 
merchandizes  to  receivers  eftabiiflied  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  fea- 
ports  of  the  faid  king,  as  forfeit  and  confifcate  to  him ;  and  his 
taking  and  detaining  the  faid  men  with  their  faid  goods  and  mer- 
chandizes, 
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chnnclizes,  and  his  judgment  and  award  on  them  as  forfeit  and 
confifcate,  hath  pretended  in  writing  to  juftify  before  you,  the 
Lords  Commiflioners,  by  authority  of  the  aforefaid  commifiionfor 
the  office  of  admiral  by  him  thus  ufurped,  and  againft  the  gene- 
ral prohibition  made  by  the  king  of  England,  in  places  within 
his  power,  in  purfuance  of  the  third  article  of  the  before- men- 
tioned alliance,  containing  the  words  above  written,  and  hath 
therefore  required,  that  he  maybe  acquitted  and  abfolved  cf  the 
fame,  to  the  great  damage  and  prejudice  of  the  faid  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  others  before  mentioned : 
wherefore  the  faid  procurators  do,  in  the  names  of  their  faid 
lords,  pray  you,  the  Lords  Commiffioners  before-mentioned,  that 
due  and  fpeedy  delivery  of  tbe  faid  men,  fhips,  goods,  and  mer- 
chandizes, fo  taken  and  detained,  may  be  made  to  the  admiral 
of  the  faid  king  of  England,  to  whom  the  cognizance  of  this 
matter  doth  rightfully  appertain,  as  is  above  faid,  that  fo,  with- 
out diflurbance  from  you,  or  any  one  elfe,  he  may  take  cogni- 
zance thereof,  and  do  what  belongs  to  his  aforefaid  office;  and 
that  the  aforefaid  Mr.  Reyner  may  be  condemned,  and  conxlrain- 
ed  to  malce  due  fatisfaclion  for  all  the  faid  damages,  fo  far  forth 
as  he  Ihall  be  able  to  do  the  fame  ;  and  in  default  thereof,  his 
faid  mafter,  the  king  of  France,  by  whom  he  was  deputed  to 
the  faid  office,  and  that,  after  due  fatisfaclion  Hiall  be  made  for 
the  faid  damages,  the  faid  Mr.  Reyner  may  be  fo  duly  puniffied 
for  the  violation  of  the  faid  allowance,  as  that  the  fame  may  be 
an  example  to  others  for  time  to  come^. 

Thus  far  the  remonftrance  ;  on  which  other  v>'riters  having 
largely  inflfted,  let  us  content  ourfelves  with  making  a  few  ob- 
vious refledlions.  L  It  appears  from  this  paper,  that  the  domi- 
nion of  the  fea  had  not  only  been  claimed,  but  excrcifed  and 
poffelTed,  by  the  kings  of  England,  for  time  immemorial;  which 
is  fufficient  to  give  fome  credit  to  the  facls  which  we  have  reLi'- 
ted  from  the  Britifh  hiftory:  for  as  to  the  times  fince  the  Re- 
man invafion,  they  were,  in  an  hiftorical  fenfe,  within  memory. 
II.  It  is  clear,  frora  hence,  what/ the  dominion  of  the  fea  was, 
viz.  a  jurifdiftion  over  the  velTels  of  all  nations  paffing  thereon 
for  tbe  common  benefit  of  all,  for  the  preventing  piracies,  the 

«  Selden's  mare  chufum,  lib.  ii.  cip.  27,  iS.     Coke's  uUlit.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ai. 

Vet,  I,  b  protection* 
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|>rote£Hon  of  commerce,  and  the  decifion  of  unforefeen  dift 
putes.  III.  It  is  no  lefs  apparent,  that  this  was  an  exclufive 
jurifdiftion,  in  which  no  other  potentate  had  any  fhare;  which 
rnuft  have  been  founded  either  in  common  confent,  or  in  fupe-; 
riority  of  ftrength  ;  either  of  which  afforded  a  good  title.  IV. 
We  fee,  by  this  remonftrance,  that  the  dominion  of  the  fe^ 
rpfting  in  the  king  of  England,  was  a  point  not  only  known  to, 
hut  maintained  by,  the  Genoefe,  Spaniards,  Germans,  Hollan- 
ders, Danes,  and,  in  fhort,  by  all  the  maritime  powers  then  in 
Europe  s;  which  is  fufBcient  to  evince,  that  trade  wa§  far  fronti 
being  at  a  low  ebb  \  and  that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  of 
lEngland,  in  this  refpefl,  had  been  hitherto  fo  exercifed,  as  to 
render  it  a  common  advantage.  V.  We  perceive,  that  foreignr 
crs  were  fo  jealous  of  the  alTuming  temper  of  the  French  prin-. 
ces,  that  they  would  not  admit  the  commander  in  chief  of  their 
naval  force  to  bear  the  title  of  Admiral,  which  they  apprehend- 
ed to  include  a  title  to  j^rifdi£tion ;  and  therefore  would  have 
this  Reyner  Grirnbaltz  ftyled  only  Mailer  of  the  fhips  to  the 
Ifing  of  France.  VI.  We  muft  obferve,  that  the  Commiffion- 
ers,  to  whom  this  remonftrance  is  addrefled,  neither  had,  nor 
claimed  any  naval  jurifdiclion  whatfcever,  but  were  appointed, 
to  hear  and  determine  whether  King  Edward's  prerogative,  as 
fovereign  of  the  fea,  had  been  invaded  by  this  Reyner  Grim- 
baltz,  in  coptraven.tion  of  the  firft  article  of  the  treaty  between 
the  crowns  of  England  and  France,  whereby  the  contra<Sling 
parties  covenanted  to  maintain  each  others  prerogatives;  and 
confequent.ly>  the  French  king  was  bound  to  maintain  this  pre- 
rogative of  King  Edvirard,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  commif- 
iion.  VII.  We  owe  the  knov/ledge  of  this  whole  affair  not  to 
our  hiftorians,  but  to  our  records  j  whence  we  may  fafely  de- 
duce this  confequence,  that  the  want  of  fa6ls  to  fupport  fuch  a 
jurifdiclion  throughout  preceding  reigns,  ought  not  to  be  urged 
as  a  juft  objedtiohj  becaufe,  as  I  once  before  hinted,  moft  of 
thofe  who  applied  themfelves  to  writing  hiflory,  were  very  little 
acquainted  with  thefe  matters. 

But  there  is  one  thing  more  relating  to  this  affair,  which  de- 
ferves  particular  attention  ;  and  that  is,  the  plea  put  in  by  Rey- 
ner Grirnbaltz,  in  anfvver  to  this  remonftrance.  He  did  not  dif^ 
pute  the  king  of  England's  foyereignty  ;  he  did  not  plead  any 
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pOw6f  derived  to  himfelf  from  the  French  king's  cominlffion  ; 
but  what  he  infifted  on  was,  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  be- 
fore-mentioned, which  he  would  have  to  be  thus  underftood  : 
that  King  Edward  having  contra£ted  not  to  giv*  ^ny  aid  or  af- 
fiftance^  or  to  fufFer  any  aid  or  affiftance  to  be  given  to  theene- 
niies  of  King  Philip ;  and  having  alfo  adlually  ilTued  out  a  prohi- 
bition, forbidding  any  fuch  praiSlices  ;  it  followed,  in  his  opinion^ 
that  all  fuch  as,  after  this  prohibition,  relieved  the  Flemings,  by 
merchandize  or  othefwife,  Vvere  to  be  efteemed  enemies,  of 
whatfoe^'er  nation  they  were  :  and  that  he,  having  taken  none 
but  the  perfons  and  goods  of  fuch,  conceived  himfelf  to  have 
a  permiffion  fo  to  do  by  virtue  of  the  fald  prohibition  5  where- 
by King  Edward,  according  to  his  interpretation,  had  lignified, 
that  he  would  not  take  it  as  an  injury  done  to  him,  although 
the  (hips  of  fiich  offenders  fliould  be  taken  in  his  feas  by  the 
French  king's  officers.  I  fliall  not  enter  into  the  reafonablenefs 
er  validity  of  this  defence,  the  iffvLC  of  which  is  not  known  ; 
but  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  that  it  contains  the  cleareft 
conceflion  on  the  part  of  France,  that  can  be  defired ;  becaufe 
this  man  derives  the  legality  of  his  Own  actions,  if  they  were 
1-egal,  not  from  the  commiffion  of  the  prince  he  ferved,  but 
from  the  king  of  England's  prohibition  ;  fo  that,  in  reality,  he 
aflerts  himfelf  to  have  a£led  under  the  Engiifli  fovereignry,  and 
from  thence  expected  his  acquittal '', 

Many  other  inftances  of  this  king's  clairtiing  and  exercifing 
the  fovereignty  of  the  fea  might  be  produced,  if  they  were  at 
all  neceflary  j  but  as,  at  that  time^  the  title  of  out  kings  was 
no  way  contefted,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  detain  the  reader  longer 
On  this  head.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  fubduing 
Scotland,  on  which  he  had  particularly  fet  his  heartj  as  appears, 
by  his  diredling  his  dead  body  to  be  carried  about  that  country, 
till  every  part  of  it  was  brought  under  his  ion's  dominion.  In 
this  temper  of  mirid  he  died,  in  a  manner,  in  the  field  ;  for  he 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  from  Carlifie  to  a  village  cal- 
led Burgh  upon  Sands,  where  he  deceafed  on  July  17,  1307,  in 
the  thirty-lifth  year  of  his  reigri,  and  the  fixty-ninth  of  his  age*^, 

l>  Selden,  ubi  fupra.  Molby,  de  jure  rtiaritimo  &  navali,  cap.  v.  c  \yiU,. 

Ilemingford,  vol.  i.  p,  437,  J38,  139,  Nic.  Trivet,  annal.  p.  345,  347.  Chtor. 
Godflovian,  p.  103.  T.  Walfingham.  hift.  Ang!.  p.  P4-  Thorn.  Sprott,  chroriic, 
p,  tti>  Johan,  Fordiin  de  Stoiichionicon.  vol.  ly.  p,  i&oj,  A.  Knjghcori, 
p,  i-j'io,     fjLiai'j  p.  149, 
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He  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  bravefl,  and  mod  polite 
princes,  that  ever  fat  on  the  Englifh  throne.  He  rigiitly  judged, 
that  he  could  never  be  formidable  abroad,  till  he  had  eilabliflied 
unanimity  at  home ;  which  Avas  the  reafon  that,  at  fuch  an  ex- 
pence  of  blood  and  treafure,  he  annexed  Wales  for  ever  to  his 
dominions ;  and  endeavoured,  with  fuch  earneftnefs,  to  add 
Scotland  to  them  likewife ;  which,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  done;  and  then,  no  doubt,  the  French 
would  have  felt  the  weight  of  his  whole  power.  For  though 
he  was  too  wife  to  be  diverted  from  the  profecution  of  his  de- 
figns  by.any  of  the  arts  of  his  enemies,  yet  he  was  a  monarch 
of  too  great  fpirit  to  bear  the  injuflice  done  him  by  France, 
longer  than  the  fituation  of  his  affairs  required.  As  he  fet  the 
ftate  in  order  at  his  firft  coming  to  the  throne,  fo  he  left  the 
government  thoroughly  eftabliflied  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe  ; 
which,  with  a  numerous  army  and  potent  fleet,  he  configned  to 
his  fon,  who  refembled  him  very  little,  cither  in  his  virtue  ^or 
his  fortune. 

Edward  II.  fucceeded  this  monarch  in  the  throne  with  the 
general  fatisfatlion  of  the  nation.  His  firft  care  was  to  folem- 
nize  the  marriage,  concluded  for  him  by  his  father,  with  the 
princefs  Ifabella,  daughter  to  the  French  King ;  and  for  that 
purpofe  he  palTed  the  feas,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
very  magnificently  received,  and  the  ceremony  of  his  nuptials 
was  performed  with  extraordinary  iplendour.  His  marriage 
over,  he  returned  to  England  with  his  new  queen,  and  was 
crowned  on  the  feafl  of  St.  Matthias,  with  all  imaginable  tefli- 
monies  of  joy  and  affedliion  from  the  people'^.  But  this  fair 
weather  was  foon  over ;  for  he  fliortly  after  bringing  back  his 
favourite,  called  by  moft  of  our  writers  Gavefton,  but  whofe 
true  name  feems  to  have  been  Piers,  or  Peter  de  Gaberflon,  a 
Gafcon,  the  barons  took  fuch  an  offence  thereat,  and  at  the 
extravagant  marks  of  royal  favour  he  afterwards  received,  that 
more  than  one  civil  war  happened  upon  his  account,  which  hin- 
dered the  King  from  applying  himfclf  to  the  care  of  his  con- 
cerns abroad,  as  well  as  the  nobility  from  rendering  him  thofc 
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fervices  to  which  they  were  heartily  inclined.  Thefe  jealoufies 
and  difputes  ended  not  but  with  the  death  of  the  king's  nainion, 
by  whom  they  were  occafioned;  and  who  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  lords,  had  his  head  ftruck  off  without  any  form  of 
juflice.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  French  counfellors  about 
the  queen  were  the  chief  inftigators  of  this  facl:,  at  leaft  as  to 
the  manner  of  doing  it  ;  and  yet  after  it  was  done,  they  inflamed 
tlie  king's  difcontents,  and  by  thus  dividing  this  nation,  kept 
their  own  quiet "". 

In  the  year  1313,  Robert  le  Brus,  king  of  Scotland,  invaded 
England  with  a  great  army,  which  roufed  the  king  from  his 
lethargy,  and  obliged  him  to  provide  for  the  nation's  fafety» 
and  his  ov/n  honour.  The  next  year,  therefore,  he  airembled  t]\e 
whole  ftrength  of  the  realm,  and  marched  therewith  north- 
ward, intending  to  have  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, according  to  his  father's  directions  upon  his  death -bed; 
but  thofe  difafters  which  always  attend  princes  when  on  ill 
terms  with  their  fubjefts,  waited  on  this  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion; fo  that  in  a  general  engagement  on  June  24,  13 14,  the 
Englifla  were  entirely  defeated,  though  the  King  difcovered 
much  perfonal  courage,  and  when  all  fell  into  confufion,  was 
with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  fly.  He  certainly  meant  to 
have  attempted  at  leaft  the  repairing  this  misfortune,  by  invading 
Scotland  with  a  new  army  ;  but  his  reputation  was  fo  much  in- 
jured by  his  late  defeat,  and  his  nobility  were  fo  unwilling  to 
fight  under  his  banners  f,  that  all  his  endeavours  came  to  no- 
thing; and  he  had  befides  the  misfortune  to  i^ce,  not  only  the 
northern  parts  of  England  ravaged,  but  Ireland  alfo  invaded 
by  the  Scots,  whom  his  father  had  left  in  fo  low  a  condirion, 

*  Walter  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  24a.  Contin.  annal.  Nic.  Trivet,  per  Adam 
Murimuih,  vol.  ii,  p.  5.  Thorn.  Walfingham,  p.  95 — lol.  Mezeray.  H, 
Knyghton,  p.  1532.  Thorn,  de  la  Moor  vit.  Edward  II.  p.  593.  T.  Oitcr^ 
bourne,  p.  109,  no.  Johan.  Trokelowe,  annal.  Edward  II.  p.  1 — 18.  Ano' 
nym.  Monach.  Malmefburiens,  vit.  Edward  II.    p.  95 — 106.  f  A.iam  Mu- 

rimuth,  annal.  vol.  ii.  p.  15.  Haaor  Boetli.  hift.  Scot.  lib.  xiv.  p.  302.  Thjm. 
Walfinghann.  hill.  Angl.  p.  105  .T.  Otterbourn?,  p.  no.  H.  Knyghton,  p.  1533. 
Johan.  Fordiin  Scoiichronicon,  vol.  iv.  p.  1007.  Monach.  Malmeiburiens,  vie.  Ej- 
wird  II.  p.  146,  147.  Johar.  Trokelowe,  annal.  Edward  II.  p.  24—^6.  Fabian's 
thronide,  p.  ib-;, 
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and  fo  little  likely  to  defend  their  own,  inftead  of  ofFendirtg 
others. 

This  defign  of  the  Scots  upon  Ireland  was  very  deeply  laid^ 
and  nothing  lefs  was  intended  than  an  entire  conqueft  of  the 
ifland.  For  this  purpofe  King  Robert  le  Brus  fent  over  his 
brother  Edward,  who  took  upon  him  the  title  of  King  of  Ire- 
land, and  who  landed  in  the  north  with  fix  thoufand  men,  a  t 
tended  by  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Monteith,  Lord  John 
Stuart,  Lord  John  Campbell,  and  many  other  perfons  of  dif- 
tin6lion;  and  by  the  affiftance  of  the  native  Irifli,  quickly  re- 
duced a  great  part  of  the  country.  This  war  lafted  feveral 
years ;  King  Robert  going  over  thither  at  laft  in  perfon ;  and . 
in  all  probability  had  carried  his  point,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  hafiry  temper  of  his  brother.  Sir  Edmund  Butler,  in  the 
beginning  of  thefe  ftirs,  had  with  the  Englilli  forces  done  all 
that  in  a  very  diftracled  ftate  of  affairs  could  be  done  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  illand,  till  fuch  time  as  the  king  fent  over 
Lord  Roger  Mortimer,  with  a  very  fm all  force  to  reprefs  the 
invaders ;  who  engaging  Edward  le  Brus  in  the  famous  battle 
of  Armagh,  which  the  Scots  very  imprudently  fought  before 
they  were  joined  by  King  Robert  and  his  forces  5  the  EngliHi 
gained  a  complete  victory  S;  the  pretended  King  Edward  being 
flain  upon  the  fpot,  his  head  carried  by  the  Lord  Birmingham 
into  England,  and  there  prefented  to  King  Edward  *».  After 
this  all  matters  in  Ireland  were  fo  well  fettled,  that  the  king 
had  thoughts  of  retiring  thither,  when  finking  under  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  and  had  probably  done  fo,  if  he  had  remained  mafter 
of  the  fea. 

The  king  drew  thefe  troubles  upon  himfelf  by  fuffering  his 
new  favourites,  the  Spenfers,  to  guide  him  in  all  things  j  iince, 
by  this  he  equally  difgufted  his  nobility  and  his  own  family. 
A  difiionourable  treaty  he  had  made  with  Scotland,  was  ano- 
ther ground  of  difcontent ;  and  while  things  went  on  fo  ill  at 
home,  there  wanted  not  fome  caufes  of  difquiet  abroad.  Charles 
lY.  of  France,  brother  to  Queen   Ifabel,  pretending  to  take 

5  Chron.  Hibern,  Adam  Murinmth,  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  29,  49,  53.  Joham 
Trokclowe,  annal.  Edward  II.  p.  33,  44.  J.  Fordun  ScotlchiOiiicon,  vol,  iv« 
p.  luoS,  1C09.  T,  WaUingham.  p.  107,  ill.  Hedtor  Bceth.  hift.  Scot,  lib,  Hiv, 
p.  305.  h  A.  D.  131S. 
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umbrage  becaufe  King  Edward  did  not  afiift  at  his  coronation, 
fent  his  uncle,  Charles  de  Valois,  into  Guyenne,  a  great  part 
of  which  he  quickly  reduced,  and  grievoully  diftreffcd  Edmund 
earl  of  Kent,  the  king's  brother,  who  was  fent  to  defend  that 
province ;  infomuch  that  he  agreed  with  the  French  general  to 
come  over,  and  perfuade  his  brother  to  give  King  Charles  fatif- 
fa<ftion,  or  elfe  to  render  himfelf,  if  the  king  of  England  was 
inflexible,  prifoner  of  war ;  by  which  capitulation  he  preferved 
the  few  towns  the  Englifh  ftill  retained  in  Guyenne,  though  he 
thereby  paved  the  way,  perhaps  involuntarily,  for  his  unfortu- 
nate brother's  depoiition  and  deftruftion  '. 

As  foon  as  King  Edward  was  informed  of  what  had  paffed, 
he  took  it  extremely  to  heart,  banifhed  the  French  who  were 
about  the  perfon  of  the  queen,  and  had  thoughts  of  entering 
immediately  into  a  war  with  that  crown  :  but  finding  it  impofli- 
ble  to  obtain  fupplies  from  his  parliament,  he  fuddenly  changed 
his  purpofe,  and  refolved  to  fend  over  Queen  Ifabella  to  treat 
with  her  brother,  and  to  endeavour  to  accommodate  the  differ- 
ences which  had  happened  hetv/een  them  j  and  upon  this  errand 
(lie  accordingly  went.  By  her  applications,  the  French  king 
v/as  not  only  drawn  to  pafs  by  what  had  given  him  offence, 
but  was  hkewlfe  induced  to  give  him  the  dukedom  of  Aquitain, 
and  the  earldom  of  Poi6lou  to  prince  Edward  his  nephew,  on 
condition  that  he  came  and  did  him  homage  for  them  in  perfon  j 
though,  to  preferve  appearances,  letters  of  fafe  conduct  were 
alfo  fent  to  the  king,  that  he,  in  cafe  he  fo  thought  lit,  might 
alfo  go  over  to  France,  and  take  poffeffion  of  thofe  countries''. 
When  King  Edward  had  confidered  thefe  conditions,  and  con- 
fulted  with  his  favourites,  he  refolved  to  fend  over  the  prince 
to  his  mother,  in  order  to  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty. 
This  was  all  that  the  queen  and  her  party  wanted  :  for  no 
fooner  was  the  heir  of  the  crown  in  France  under  their  tuition, 
than  immediately  they  began  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  him,  and  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hainault,  directly 

i  Mezeray  abrege  de  I'hift.  tie  Franre,  torn.  ii.  p.  841.  Le  Oendre  bid.  de 
France,  torn.  iit.  p.  ^ji.  Adam  Murimuth,  vol.  ii.  p.  6z.  T.  de  la  Moor, 
rit.  Edward  II.  p.  596.     Thorn.    Walfingham,  p.   tix.  k  Paul  ^myle, 

hift.  dcsRoisde  France,  p.  497.      P.  Daniel,  hirt.  de  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  45, 
47.     Rymcr's  Ftedera,  torn.  iv.  p.  195. 
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contrary  to  his  father's  inftruclions ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
made  all  the  neceffary  difpofitions  for  invading  England,  as  foon 
as  this  marriage  was  brought  about'.  The  king  having  no  in- 
telligence of  thefe  proceedings,  fent  pofitive  orders  to  the  queen 
and  his  fon  to  return  home ;  and  on  their  refufal  proclaimed 
them  enemies  to  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  fame  time  began  to 
z£t  vigoroufly  againft  France ;  fending  orders  to  his  admiral  to 
cruize  on  the  French  coafts ;  particularly  to  the  conftable  of 
Dover-caftle,  and  warden  of  the  cinque  ports  j  who  executed 
his  commands  fo  effectually,  that  in  a  fhort  time  a  hundred  and 
twenty  fail  of  fliips  belonging  to  Normandy  were  brought  into 
the  Englifh  ports  ^.  This  had  fuch  an  efFett  upon  King 
Charles,  that  in  appearance  at  leafi:  he  abandoned  his  fifter  "  : 
though  a  French  hiftorian  intimates,  that  it  was  rather  occafion- 
ed  by  her  too  great  familiarity  with  P.oger  Lord  Mortimer. 
However  it  was,  the  queen  retired  firfl  into  Guyenne,  and  went 
thence  with  her  fon,  the  prince,  to  the  court  of  the  earl  of 
Hainault,  where  Ihc  openly  profecuted  her  defign  of  attacking^' 
her  hufband,  in  fupport  of  which  (lie  had  formed  a  ftrong  party 
in  England. 

The  king  on  his  fide  provided  the  befl  he  could  for  his  de- 
fence, which  however  did  not  hinder  her  landing  with  three 
thoufand  m.en,  at  Orewell  in  Suffolk,  a  little  before  Michael- 
mas :  an  inconfiderable  force,  in  proportion  to  the  defign,  and 
yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive  even  how  thefe  were  landed,  witli- 
out  the  connivance  at  leaft  of  fuch  as  had  the  command  of 
the  king's  fleet :  which  may  with  the  greater  reafon  be  fufpeft- 
ed,  fince  immediately  after  her  arrival  the  earl  of  Lancafter  and 
mod  of  the  nobility  came  in  to  her  affiftance  ;  fo  that  the  king 
feeing  himfelf  deferted,  was  forced  to  retire,  or  rather  was 
compelled  to  fly  into  Wales;  where  finding  himfelf  abandoned' 
by  thofe  about  him,  he  went  on  board  a  fmall  fliip,  intending 
to  retire  to  Ireland ;  but  after  toffing  to  and  fro  a  whole  week, 
he  landed  again  in  Glamorganfliire,  where  for  fome  time  he 
lay  hid. 

I  Adam  Murimutb,  vol.  ii.  p.  63.     Thorn.  <le  la    Moor,  v!t.  Eo'vvard   II.   p. 
5gS.      Thorn.  "Walfingham,   123.  m    Po'ydor.  Virgil,   lib.  xviii.     Thom. 

Walfinghami    Ypodigma    Neuftria,    p.    507,  508.     Mezcray,  torn.    ti.    p.  843, 
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At  laft  being  difcovered,  he  was  carried  prifoner  to  Mon- 
mouth, and  thence  to  Kcnilworth-caftle,  belonging  to  the  enri 
of  Lancafler,  where  he  remained  till  his  queen  and  the  coun- 
fellors  about  her  took  a  refolution  of  forcing  him  to  refign  his 
crown  ;  which  by  authority  of  parliament  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  his  fon**.  He  did  not  furvive  long  after  this,  but  was 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  under  the  cultody  of  Gournay 
and  Mattravers,  who  in  the  end  brought  him  to  Berkley-caftle, 
where  he  was  bafely  murdered  on  September  21,  1327>  when 
he  had  reigned  twenty  years,  and  with  fmall  ceremony  buried 
at  GloucellerP.  With  the  character  of  this  prince  we  fliail 
meddle  very  little  :  his  enemies  have  left  us  reports  enough,  in 
relation  to  his  vices,  and  we  have  alfo  fome  accounts  of  him 
from  lefs  prejudiced  pens.  As  to  maritime  concerns,  during 
his  reign,  they  were  certainly  on  the  decline,  as  they  will  al- 
ways be  when  the  ftate  is  difcompofed :  yet,  as  far  as  the  dif- 
tratlions  in  his  affairs  would  give  him  leave,  he  fhewed  himfelf 
a  friend  to  trade,  and  remarkably  careful  of  wool,  the  ftaplc 
commodity  of  the  kingdom,  as  appears  by  his  charter  granted 
for  that  purpofe,  and  other  authentic  proofs  *>. 

Edward  III.  called,  from  his  birth-place,  Edward  of 
Windfor,  afcended  the  throne  in  his  father's  lifetime,  being  in- 
tirely  governed  by  the  queen  his  mother,  and  her  favourite 
Roger  Mortimer  ^  He  married  Philippa,  daughter  to  the  ear', 
of  Hainault,  who  was  alfo  crowned  queen.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  there  happened  many  things  v>rhich  v/ere  far  from. 
promiilng  thofe  glorious  events  that  afterwards  followed.  For, 
firft  he  made  an  unfortunate  war  againft  the  Scots,  which  was 
fucceeded  by  a  difadvantageous  treaty ;  then  pafTmg  over  to 
France,  he,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother  and  her  counfellcrs, 
did  homage  to  Phihp,  fon  of  Charles  de  Valois,  then  ftyhng 
hmifelf  king,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  title  to  that  crown. 
We  may  add  to  this,  the  cutting  off  his  uncle  Edmund  eari  of 

°    Adam    Murimuth,  vol.   ii.  p.  6g.       Thom.    Walfingbam,    p,    115 — ii-?. 
Thorn,  de  la  Moor,  p.  600.  P  Chron,  Godflovianj  p.  109.     Adam  AJu- 

rimuth,  vol.  ii.  p,  70.  Thom.  Wdlfinghami  Ypodignia  Neuflris,  p.  509. 
Thom.  de  la  Moor,  vir,  Edward  II.  p.  6oi,  603.  H.  Knyghton,  p.  2551 
Grafton's  chronicle,  p.  iJ&,  119,  1   Haklu, t's  voyajjes,   vo!.  i.  p.    14Z. 
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Kent's  head,  for  a  pretended  reafon,  in  endeavouring  to  fet  his 
brother  King  Edward  on  the  throne  again  ;  though  it  was  well 
known  he  was  dead.  But  as  by  degrees  he  began  to  a6l  ac- 
cording to  his  own  fentiments,  he  eafily  wiped  off  thefe  impu- 
tations, due  rather  to  the  tendernefs  of  his  age,  than  to  any 
fault  of  his  mind.  For  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  when 
the  king  himfelf  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he,  at  a  parlia- 
ment held  at  Nottingham,  went  in  perfon,  and  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life  feized  Mortimer  in  his  mother's  bed-chamber^, 
faufed  him  to  be  carried  to  London,  where,  by  his  death,  he 
in  ibme  meafure  atoned  for  the  crimes  he  had  com.mitted  in  his 
lifetime  ^ 

Thenceforward  King  Edward  ruled  like  a  great  prince,  and 
one  who  had  his  own  honour,  and  the  reputation  of  his  peo- 
ple at  heart.  He  firft  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Scots,  who 
had  done  incredible  mifchiefs  in  the  north ;  and  refolving  to 
repair  the  dilhonour  he  had  fuftained  during  the  weak  admini- 
llration  of  his  mother,  he  prepared  both  an  army  and  a  fleet 
for  the  invafion  of  that  country  ;  and  though  the  latter  fuffered 
grievoufly  by  ftorm  on  the  Scottifh  coaft,  whereby  moft  of  his 
great  fhips  were  wrecked,  and  the  refi:  rendered  unferviceable  ; 
yet  he  perfifted  in  his  delign  of  expelling  David  Brus,  and  re- 
■{loring  Edward  Baliol ;  which  at  length,  with  infinite  labour, 
he  efre<Sled,  and  received  homage  from  the  faid  Edward,  as  his 
grandfather  Edward  I.  had  from  John  Baliol"  :  David  Brus, 
who  had  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  re- 
tiring into  France  with  his  queen,  where  they  were  kindly  rcr 
ceived.  In  this  flep  of  fecuring  Scotland,  previous  to  any  ex- 
peditions beyond  the  feas.  King  Edward  imitated  his  grand- 
father, as  he  feems  to  have  done  in  moft  of  his  fubfequent  un- 
dertakings, having  always  a  fpecial  regp.rd  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  ftout  fleet,  and  fecuring  to  himfelf  the  poiTefTion  as  well 
as  title  of  lord  of  the  feas,  which  enabled  him  to  affert,  when-r 
ever  he  thought  fit,  his  rights  abroad,  and  efFedually  fecured 
him  from,  apprehending  any  thing  from  the  efforts  of  his  ene- 
mies at  home.     \Yhile  he  was  laying  thefe  folid  foundations  of 

s  A- D.  i3iS.  t  Adam  Mnrimuth,  vol.  ii.  p.  76.  Walter  de  Hemin<;ford, 
vol.  ii.  p.  27  r.  Chron.  Godftjvjan,  p.  no.  Robert  de  Avsfbury,  hifl.  Edvardi 
iii.  p.  8,  9.  H.  Knyghton,  p.  ijs<5 — 1559.  T.  Walfinghami  Ypodigma  Neurtriz, 
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power,  he  thought  it  not  at  all  beneath  him  to  make  ufe  of  fuch. 
temporary  expedients  as  were  proper  to  ferve  his  purpofe,  and 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France, 
whenever  he  fliould  think  fit  to  claim  if*. 

As  this  war  was  of  great  importance  to  the  nation,  as  well 
as  to  the  king,  and  carried  our  naval  force  to  a  greater  height 
than  ever  it  arrived  at  before  •,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  enter  into 
a  diftincH:,  though  concife  detail  of  its  caufes,  as  well  as  of  the 
circumftances  attending  it.  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France, 
left  behind  him  at  his  deceafe  three  fons,  who  all  fwayed  the 
fceptre  of  that  kingdom  in  their  turns.  The  eldeft  of  thefe, 
Lewis  X.  reigned  twenty- fix  years,  leaving  his  queen  big  with 
child,  who  after  his  deceafe  brought  forth  a  fon,  called  John  ; 
but  the  child  died  at  a  week  old,  and  Philip,  the  late  king's 
brother,  fucceeded,  who  reigned  alfo  twenty-fix  years.  On  his 
demife,  Charles  IV.  furnamed  the  Fair,  claimed  and  enjoyed 
the  crown  twenty-eight  years;  and  deceafing  in  the  year  1328, 
left  his  queen  Jane  pregnant,  who  was  afterwards  delivered  of 
a  daughter  named  Blanch  j  and  immediately  thereupon  King 
Edward  fet  up  his  title  to  the  fucceffion :  thus  he  acknov/Iedged 
ibat  the  ialique  law  excluded  the  females  ;  but  he  maintained, 
that  the  males  defcending  from  thofe  females  were  not  excluded 
by  that  law ;  becaufe  the  reafon  whereon  it  was  founded  did 
not  reach  them.  The  peers  of  France,  however,  decided  againft 
him,  and  acknowledged  Philip  de  Valois,  couiin  to  the  deceaf- 
ed  prince,  as  the  next  heir-male,  and  feated  him  on  the  throne. 
This  was  in  1328  ;  and  King  Edward  being  at  that  time  in  no 
condition  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  force,  feemed  to  acqujefce ; 
and  being  afterwards  fummoned  to  do  homage  for  the  countries 
he  held  in  France,  he  made  no  difficulty,  as  we  before  obferved, 
of  complying;  and  even  performed  it  in  perfon  Vvith  great 
magnificence  ^. 

But  afterwards,  being  better  informed  as  to  the  validity  of  his 
pretenfions,  and  finding  that  feveral  foreign  princes  were  ready 

"■  Adam  Murimurh,  vol.  li.  p,  79 — 84.  T.  Otierbourne,  p.  11;  — 117. 
Mcnach.  Malmelliuriens,  p.  246,  247.  Reberc  de  Avefbury,  p.  ;i — 13.  H. 
Knygliton,  p.  15(53 — 1565.  Hid\or  Boeth.  hift.  Scot.  lib.  xv.  p.  3:1 — 316.  J, 
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to  abet  his  claim,  lie  refolved  to  do  himfelf  juflice  by  force  of 
arms,  in  cafe  he  could  obtain  it  no  other  way.  With  this  view, 
he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  the 
earl  of  Hainault,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  other  princes ;  and 
having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  king  next  wrote  letters  to  the 
Pope  ^nd  cardinals,  fetting  forth  the  injury  that  was  done  him, 
and  his  refolution  to  do  himfelf  right.  At  length,  thcfe  previous 
endeavours  having  ferved  no  other  purpofe  than  that  of  giving 
the  French  king  time  to  ftrengthen  himfelf,  Edward,  by  the 
duke  of  Brabant,  made  his  claim  to  the  French  crown,  and 
fpent  the  next  winter  in  difpoiing  all  things  for  the  obtaining  it 
by  force,  ifluing  his  orders  for  raifing  a  very  numerous  army, 
and  for  drawing  together  a  great  fleet ;  his  allies  in  like  manner 
fending  their  defiances  to  the  French  king,  and  making  gre-At 
preparations  for  fulfilling  their  promifes  to  the. king  of  England, 
which  neverthelefs  they  did  but  flenderly  y.  And  thus  was  this 
great  war  begun.  In  fpeaking  of  which,  we  fliall  concern  our- 
felves  no  farther  than  with  the  naval  expeditions  on  both  fides. 
The  principal  confederate,  or  at  leaft  the  confederate  of  prin- 
cipal ufe  to  our  monarch,  was  James  Arteville,  a  brewer  of 
Ghent ;  for  this  man  fo  well  feconded  the  king's  endeavours, 
that  he  drew  to  him  the  hearts  of  the  Flemings,  whom  King 
Edward  had  already  made  fenfible  of  the  importanceof  the  Eng- 
lith  friendihip,  by  detaining  from  them  his  wool^.  However, 
they  durfi:  not  {hew  their  inclinations  till  fuch  time  as  the  king 
lent  the  earl  of  Derby  with  a  confiderable  force,  who  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  ifle  of  Cadfant;  upon  which  moft  of 
the  great  cities  in  Flanders  declared  againft  the  French,  and  in- 
vited King  Edward  thither^.  The  French,  however,  ftruck  tlte 
firil  Mow  at  fea  :  for  having,  under  colour  of  fending  relief  to 
the  Chriflians  in  the  Holy  Land,  afiembled  a  fquadron  of  large 
lliips,  they  fent  them  over  to  the  Englifh  coaft,  where  they  took 
and  burnt  Southampton  j  and  yet  in  their  retreat  they  loft  500 
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men,  and  the  fon  of  the  king  of  Sicily  who  commanded  them  ^  : 
fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  this,  though  an  apparent  hoftilltyj 
could  fcarce  be  ftyled  an  advantage. 

In  1338,  King  Edward  by  the  middle  of  July  drew  his  nume- 
rous army  down  to  the  coaft  of  Suffolk,  and  at  Orewell  embark- 
ed them  on  board  a  fleet  of  500  fail,  with  which  he  paffed  over 
to  Antwerp.  On  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  great  joy  by 
the  allies,  particularly  the  Emperor  Lewis ;  but  the  fubfidies  he 
paid  them  were  exceffive;  nor  could  he  immediately  make  ufe 
of  their  afliftance,  the  French  king  declining  a  battle  '^.  In  the 
meantime,  by  the  advice  of  the  Flemings,  he  aflumed  the 
arms  and  tide  of  king  of  France  ;  but  while  the  king  fpent  his 
time  in  marches  and  countermarches,  in  which,  however,  he 
gained  fome  advantages  over  the  enemy,  the  French  and  their 
allies  the  Scots,  did  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  on  the  Englifli  coafts 
with  their  fleet  <^.  The  town  of  Haftings  they  ruined,  alarmed 
all  the  weftern  coaft,  burnt  Plymouth,  and  infulted  Briftoi^; 
all  which  was  owing  to  the  king's  employing  the  greateft  part  of 
his  naval  force  abroad,  and  the  remainder  in  the  north,  to  awe 
the  Scots  ;  yet,  in  two  inflances,  the  Englifli  valour  and  naval 
force  appeared  with  great  luftre.  A  fquadron  of  thirteen  fail  of 
French  fliips  attacked  five  Englifli,  who  defended  themfelves  fo 
valiantly,  that,  though  they  loft:  the  Edward  and  the  Chriflo- 
pher,  two  of  the  largeft,  yet  the  other  three  efcaped,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy  •".  The  mariners  of  the 
cinque  ports  aUb,  taking  advantage  of  a  thick  fog,  manned  out 
ail  their  fmall  craft,  and  ran  over  to  Bulloigne,  where  they  did 
notable  fervice  ;  for  they  not  only  burnt  the  lower  town,  but  de- 
ftroyed  four  large  fliips,  nineteen  gallies,  and  twenty  lefler  vef- 
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fels,  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  and  confumeu  the  dock  and  ar* 
fenal,  filled  with  naval  ftores  s. 

In  1330,  King  Edward  returned  to  England  in  the  month  of 
February,  in  order  to  hold  a  parliament  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war,  wherein  he  fucceeded  to  the  utmoft  extent 
of  his  expe£lations  ;  and,  in  return  for  the  readinefs  exprefTed 
by  his  fubje£ls  to  aflift  him,  he  made  many  good  laws,  and 
granted  great  privileges  to  merchants  •>.  After  this,  with  a  ftrong 
fleet,  he  paffed  over  into  Flanders,  and  gave  the  French  a  terri- 
ble defeat  at  Tea.  As  this  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  events 
in  this  period  of  our  hiftory,  and  as  there  are  various  difcordan- 
ces  in  the  relations  thereof  publifhed  by  modern  authors,  I 
think  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  the  reader  that  dillinft  and 
accurate  account  which  is  preferved  in  R.obert  of  Avefburv,  who' 
lived  and  wrote  in  thofe  days,  and  who  befides  fortifies  what  he 
fays,  by  annexing  the  account  publilhed  by  royal  authority 
within  four  days  after  this  battle ;  which  detail  I  am  the  more? 
inclined  to  copy,  becaufe  I  find  in  it  feveral  circumflances,  par- 
ticularly refpefting  the  king's  conduft,  which  are  not  to  be 
met  with  elfewhere. 

**  It  happened,"  fays  my  author,  "  that,  on  the  Saturday 
"  fortnight  before  the  feaft  of  St.  John  Baptill,  the  king  was  at 
"  Orewell,  where  there  were  forty  fhips  or  thereabouts,  pre-^ 
*'  paring  for  his  pafiage  into  Flanders,  where  he  was  going  to 
"  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  city  of  Ghent^ 
*'  as  well  as  to  confer  with  his  allies  about  the  meafures  ncceffa-' 
<'  ry  to  be  taken  for  carrying  on  the  war,  intending  to  fail  in 
"  two  days  time ;  but  the  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury  fent  to  give 
"  him  intelligence,  that  Philip  dcValois,  his  competitor  for  the 
*'  crov>'n  of  France,  having  had  notice  of  his  intended  paflage, 
*'  with  much  diligence,  and  as  much  privacy  as  the  nature  of 
*'  the  thing  would  admit,  had  afiembled  a  great  fleet,  which 
"  lay  in  the  port  of  Sluys,  in  order  to  intercept  him;  wherefore 
<'  he  advifed  his  Majefty  to  provide  himfelf  with  a  better  fqua- 
*'  dron,  left  he  and  thofe  who  were  with  him  fhould  perifh, 

8  Holingfhed,  vol,  ii,  p.  357.  *  Walter  Hcmingford,  Vol.  W.  p.  31S, 
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<*■  The  kingj  yielding  no  belief  to  his  advice,  anfwered,  that 
<*  he  was  refolved  to  fail  at  all  events.  The  archbifliop  quitted, 
«  upon  this,  his  feat  in  council,  obtaining  the  king's  leave  to 
♦'  retire,  and  delivered  up  to  him  the  great  feal.  His  Majefty 
«'  lent,  therefore,  for  Sir  Robert  de  Morley,  his  admiral,  and 
*'  one  Crabbe,  a  Ikilful  feaman,  and  gave  them  orders  to  in- 
"  quire  into  the  truth  of  this  matter,  who  quickly  returned,  and 
^'  brought  him  the  fame  news  he  had  heard  from  the  archbifhop : 
"  upon  which  the  king  faid.  Ye  have  agreed  with  that  prelate 
"  to  tell  me  this  tale,  in  order  to  flop  my  voyage ;  hut,  added 
"  he  angrily,  1  will  go  without  you,  and  you,  who  are  afraid 
**  where  there  is  no  ground  of  fear,  may  fi:ay  here  at  home. 
"  The  admiral  and  the  feamen  replied,  that  they  would  (lake 
**  their  heads,  that,  if  the  king  perfifted  in  this  refolution,  he 
*'  and  all  who  went  with  him  v/ould  certainly  be  deftroyed  ; 
•'  however,  they  were  ready  to  attend  hirn  even  to  certain  death. 
"  The  king,  having  heard  them,  fent  for  the  archbiftiop  of 
"  Canterbury  back,  and,  with  abundance  of  kind  fpeeches, 
"  prevailed  upon  him  to  receive  the  great  feal  again  into  his 
"  care  j  after  which,  the  king  ifTued  his  orders  to  all  the  ports 
"  both  in  the  north  and  fouth,  and  to  the  Londoners  likewife, 
^'  to  fend  him  aid  :  fo  that,  in  the  fpace  of  ten  days,  he  had  a 
**  navy  as  large  as  he  delired,  and  fuch  unexpected  reinforce- 
^'  ments  of  archers  and  men  at  arms,  that  he  was  forced  to  fend 
"  many  of  them  home;  and  with  tliis  equipage  he  arrived  be- 
"  fore  the  haven  of  Sluys  on  the  feall  of  St.  John  the  Baptilt. 
"  The  Englifli  perceiving,  on  their  approach,  that  the  French 
**  fliips  were  linked  together  with  chains,  and  that  it  was  im- 
"  poffible  for  them  to  break  their  line  of  battle,  retired  a  little, 
'*  and  ftood  back  to  fea.  The  French,  deceived  by  this  feint, 
*'  broke  their  order  and  purl'ued  theEngliih,  who  they  thought 
*'  fled  before  them  :  but  thefe,  having  gained  the  fun  and  wind, 
*'  tacked,  and  fell  upon  therrt  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  quickly 
*'  broke,  and  totally  defeated  them;  fo  that  upwards  of  30,009 
"  French  were  flain  upon  the  fpot,  of  whom  numbers  through 
<*  fear  jumped  of  their  own  accord  into  the  fea,  and  were  mife- 
<'  rably  drowned.  Two  hundred  great  fliips  were  taken,  in  one 
<<  of  which  only  there  were  four  hundred  dead  bodies.  The  day 
f'  after  this  vidlory  was  gained,  It  was  publiflied  at  London  by 

"  the 
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'*  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  voice.of  God: 
**  but  though  the  rumour  thereof,  through  the  diftance  of 
<^  places,  was  uncertain,  yet,  on  the  Wednefday  following,  the 
*'  king's  eldeft  fon  had  psrfe£l  intelligence  thereof  at  Walthani, 
**  as  appears  by  the  following  authentic  account ;"  that  is,  the 
narrative  by  authority  publiflied,  as  before  mentioned,  by  Prince 
Edward*. 

We  have  alfo  many  remarkable  particulars,  in  relation  to  this 
battle,  in  other  writers.  The  Lord  Cobham  was  firfl:  fent  by 
the  king  to  view  the  French  fleet,  which  he  found  drawn  up  in 
line  of  battle;  and,  having  given  the  king  an  account  of  the  vaft 
number  and  great  force  of  their  {hips,  that  brave  prince  anfwer- 
ed.  Well,  by  the  afliftance  of  God  and  St.  George,  I  will  now 
revenge  all  the  wrongs  I  have  received.  He  ordered  the  battle 
.himfelf,  directing  his  (hips  to  be  drawn  up  in  two  lines ;  the 
firft  conlifting  of  vefTels  of  the  greateft  force,  fo  ranged,  that, 
between  two  fliips  filled  with  archers,  there  was  one  wherein 
were  men  at  arms,  the  fliips  in  the  wings  being  alfo  manned  with 
archers;  the  fecond  line  he  ufed  as  a  referve,  and  drew  from 
thence  fupplies  as  they  became  necefTary.  The  battle  lailed  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  feven  at  night;  and,  even  after  this, 
there  was  a  fecond  difpute ;  for  thirty  French  fliips  endeavouring 
to  efcape  in  the  dark,  the  Englifli  attacked  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  took  the  James  of  Diep, 
and  funk  fevcral  others.  The  king  behaved  with  equal  courage 
and  condudt  throughout  the  whole  fight,  giving  his  orders  in 
pcrfon,  and  moving  as  occafion  required,  from  place  to  place. 

The  French  fleet,  fome  authors  fay,  had  three,  others,  four 
divifions,  one  of  which  confided  of  the  Genoefe  fliips.  They 
were  extremely  well  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
abundance  of  machines  for  throwing  flones,  with  which  they 
did  a  great  deal  of  mifchief ;  but  they  were  lefs  dextrous  in  ma- 
naging their  fhips  than  the  Englifh ;  and  this  feems  to  have  been 
one  great  caufe  of  their  defeat.  The  victory,  however,  coft 
the  Englifli  a  great  deal  of  blood  ;  for  a  large  fliip  and  a  galley, 
belonging  to  Hull,  were  funk,  with  ?J1  on  board,  by  a  volley 
of  ilones :  and   in  a  great  fliip,  which  belonged  to  the  king's 

i   Robert  de  Avelbury,  p.  54 — j^,     Fabun,  p.   no,  iii. 
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tvardrobe,  there  were  but  two  men  and  a  womart  tliat  efcaped. 
in  all,  the  Engiifh  loft  about  four  thoufand  men,  and  amongfr. 
them  the  following  knights ;  Sir  Thomas  Monthermer,  Sir 
Thomas  Latimer,  Sir  John  Boteler,  and  Sir  Thomas  Pcinings'^'. 
The  account  the  French  writers  give  us  of  this  battle,  con- 
tains likewife  fome  remarkable  paffages.  They  tell  us,  that 
there  was  a  great  dilTenlion  among  their  chief  commanders  '. 
The  French  had  two  admirals,  Sir  Hugh  Quieret,  and  Sir  Pe- 
ter Bahnchet  •,  the  former  would  have  come  out  and  fought, 
but  the  latter  was  for  remaining  within,  and  defending  the  ha- 
ven;  antlj  perfifting  in  this  dominion,  he  detained  the  fhips  fo 
long  in  the  port,  that,  at  lafi:,  they  could  not  get  out.  As  for 
the  Genoefe,  they  were  under  an  admiral  of  their  own,  whofe 
name  was  Barbarini,  who,  with  his  fquadron,  flood  out  to  fea 
as  foon  as  the  Englifh  approached,  and  behaved  very  bravely, 
carrying  off  fome  part  of  his  fquadron,  which  was  all  that  efcaped. 
Sir  Hugh  Quieret  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  Sir  Peter 
de  Bahuchet  was  hanged  at  the  yard  arm,  for  his  ill  conducl"'. 
To  take,  as  much  as  may  be,  from  the  honour  of  the  Englifli, 
thefe  writers  report,  that  the  viftory  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
Flemings,  who  joined  the  Englifh  fleet  a  little  before  the  battle 
began  :  and  they  likewife  magnify  the  lofs  which  the  Englifh  re- 
ceived, computing  it  at  ten  thoufand  men  j  adding,  alfo,  that 
King  Edward  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  "*  On  the  whole,  ic 
nppears  to  have  been  a  very  hard  fought  battle  j  and  the  victory 
feems  entirely  due  to  the  fkill  and  courage  of  the  Englifli  failors, 
Xvho  were  more  adroit  in  working  their  fliips,  as  the  men  at 
arms  were  more  ready  in  boarding  than  the  French;  and  the 
archers,  alfo,  did  excellent  fervice.  King  Edward  kept  the  fea 
three  days,  to  put  his  vi£lory  out  of  difpute  ;  and  then,  landing 
his  forces,  marched  to  Ghent^  in  order  to  join  his  confede- 
rates °. 

^  Walret  Hemingford,  vnl.  ii.  p.  319—321.  FroiiTart,  chap.  1.  fol,  30.  T. 
Walfingham,  p.  148.  H.  Knyghton,  p.  1578,  Dii  Chefne,  lib.  xv.  p.  651. 
■Grafton,  p.  142,  243.  I   Mezeray,  v   1.  iii.  p.  t6.     P.  Daniel  hiltoire  Je 

la  Milice  France,  tome  ii,  p.  468.     FroifT^it,  chap.  li.  Hi.  m  Le  Gcndre. 

tome  iii.  p.  4s  J.  n   Hifloiru  dc  France,  vol.  i.  p.  491.  o  Cbron, 

Godftovian,  p.  m.     Cent,  Nic.  Trivet.  &  AdiiH  Ivlurimuih,  aanal.  vo!   ii.  p, 
jfi.     T.  Otterbourne,  p.  n^. 
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The  French  king  acled  now  on  the  defenfive,  putting  garrl- 
fons  into  all  his  ftrong  places,  that,  whatever  the  Engliih  and 
their  allies  won  might  coft  them  dear  p.  Hereupon,  King  Ed- 
ward, with  a  very  numerous  army,  inverted  Tournay,  from 
which  fiege  he  fent  King  Philip  a  challenge,  offering  to  decide 
their  quarrel  either  by  a  fmgle  combat  between  themfelves,  or 
of  a  hundred  againft  a  like  number  ;  which  King  Philip  refu- 
fed,  for  two  reafons ;  becaufe  the  letters  were  addreffed  to  Phi- 
lip de  Valois,  and  therefore  feemed  not  to  concern  him  5  as 
alio,  becaufe  King  Edward  flaked  nothing  of  his  own,  and  yet 
required  Philip  to  hazard  his  all.  Both  thefe  letters  are  preferved 
in  one  of  our  old  hiftorians  <i.  At  laft,  after  the  fiege  had  con- 
tinued three  months.  King  Edward,  perceiving  that  his  foreign 
auxiliaries  daily  dropped  away,  while  the  French  king's  army  of 
ebfervation  became  gradually  ftronger  and  ftronger,  he  was  con- 
tent to  make  a  truce  for  fome  months,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
newed, and  then  returned  to  England'',  having  got  a  great  deal 
of  honour  by  his  naval  viflory,  and  no  lefs  experience  by  his 
difappointment  before  Tournay ;  which  convinced  him,  that  in 
all  foreign  confederacies,  an  EngliOi  monarch  is  no  farther  con- 
iidercd  than  for  the  fake  of  his  treafure,  with  which  he  is  fure 
to  part,  though  without  any  certainty  of  meeting  with  a  proper 
return. 

But  if  thefe  foreign  expeditions  exceffively  haralTed  the  na- 
tion, and  coft  immenfe  fums  of  money,  yet  it  muft  be  owned^ 
that  King  Edward  had  always  an  eye  to  his  fubjecls  welfare, 
and  was  very  attentive  to  whatever  might  promote  their  com- 
xneree.  He  had,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  made  feveral 
good  laws  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  preferving  to  the  na- 
tion the  benefit  of  their  wool ;  but  now  his  long  relidence  in 
Flanders  having  given  him  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  great 
profits  made  by  the  Flemifh  manufadurers,  who  then  wrought 
up  almofl:  all  that  commodity,  he  wifely  contrived  to  draw  over 
great  numbers  of  them  hither,  by  infixing  on  the  difficulties 
they  laboured  under  at  home,  where  their  country  was  the  feat 
of  war,  and  the  great  advantages  they  might  reap  by  tranfport- 

P  A.  D.  1340.  <1   Robert  dc  Avefbury,  p.  60,  61.  r  Contin.  Nic. 

Trivet.  &  Arlam  Murimuth,  annal.  vol.  ii.  p.  96.  Walter  HcniingforJ,  vol.  ii. 
p.  314..  FroiULrt,  chap.  Ixiii.  fol.  35.  H.  Kny«hron,  p.  JJ73.  T,  Walfing- 
ham,  p.  is<).     Gign'ni.  hifl.  Franc.  lib,  viii.  p.  i^S,  139. 
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jng  themfelves  into  England,  where  he  was  ready  to  afford  them 
aii  the  encouragement  they  could  deilre  :  and  from  his  endea- 
vours, in  this  refpe£^,  fprung,  though  not  wholly,  yet  in  a 
large  degree,  that  great,  that  lucrative  manufa£lure,  which  has 
been  fince  produftive  of  fuch  mighty  advantages  to  the  Englilh 
nation*.  Yet,  in  other  refpedls,  the  king  difcovered  feverity 
enough  in  his  temper,  by  difplacing  and  imprifoning  moft  of  his 
great  oflicers,  and  obftinately  perfifling  in  levying  vafl  fums  to 
be  laviflied  away  in  ufelefs  confederacies,  and  a  fruitlefs  profe- 
cution  of  his  claim  to  the  French  crown.  But  it  is  time  to  re- 
turn from  thefe  refieclions,  however  natural,  to  the  bufinefs  of 
this  treatife. 

In  the  year  1342  the  war  was  renewed,  on  account  of  the 
contefted  fucceffion  to  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  King  Edward  lup- 
porting  the  caufe  of  John  de  Montford,  who  was  owned  by  the 
nobility  againft  Charles  de  Blois,  declared  duke  by  the  French 
king,  who  v/as  his  uncl-e.  On  this  occafion  a  conliderable  bo- 
dy of  Englifli  troops  was  fent  over  into  that  duchy  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Walter  de  Mannie,  who  performed  many  gal- 
lant exploits,  both  by  land  and  Tea,  though  to  no  great  purpol'e; 
the  French  king  having  it  always  in  his  power  to  pour  in  as  ma- 
ny French  troops  as  he  pleafed  :  fo  that  the  party  of  Charles  de 
Blois  prevailed,  though  againft  right,  and  the  inclination  of 
thofe  who  were  to  be  his  fubjedls  ^  King  Edward,  on  advice 
thereof,  fent  over  a  new  fuccour,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earls  of  Northampton  and  Devonfliire. 

The  French  king,  having  notice  of  the  intended  fupply,  fent 
Lewis  of  Spain,  who  commanded  his  fleer,  which  was  made  up 
of  (hips  hired  from  different  nations,  diredling  that  it  fhould  ly 
near  the  ifland  of  Guernley,  in  order  to  intercept  the  Englifh 
fquadron  in  its  paffage.  The  fleet  conflfted  of  thirty-two  fail,  of 
which  nine  were  very  large  fliips,  and  three  ftout  gallies,and  had 
in  them  three  thoufand  Genoefe,  and  a  thoufand  men  at  arms, 
commanded  under  the  admiral  by  Sir  Carolo  Grlmaldi  and  An- 
tonio Doria.  The  Englifh  fleet  conflfted  of  ordinary  tranfports, 

s  Stow,  Holirsfhtd,  Speed,  Brady.  c  Mezeray,  vol.  iii.  p.  17.     Hif- 

toire  de  France,  efcrite  par  ordre  de  M.  de  Harley,  V.  prefidcnt  du  parkment  de 
P^ris,  vol.  i.  p.  494.  Froiudrt,  cap.  Ixxx,  Ixxxi.  H.- Knyghton,  p.  2j3i.  T. 
yalfiHghami  Ypedi^ma  Nciifljia,  p.  51J, 
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s^bout  forty-five  fail  in  all,  having  on  board  five  hundred  men  at 
arms,  and  a  thoufand  archers,  under  the  command  of  the  Earls 
of  Northampton  and  DevonHiire.  The  French  fquadron  attack- 
ed them  unexpectedly  at  fea,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  fight  continued  till  night,  when  they  were  feparated  by  a 
florm.  The  French  and  Genoefe  kept  the  fea,  their  vefTels  be- 
ing large,  with  four  or  five  prizes ;  but  the  reft  of  the  Englifh 
fleet,  keeping  clofe  to  the  fhore,  found  means  to  land  the  forces 
which  they  had  on  board,  who  fhortly  after  took  the  city  of 
Vannes,  and  performed  other  notable  fervices".  Towards 
winter  the  king  paffed  over  with  a  great  army  into  Brittany, 
and  befieged  three  principal  places  at  once,  yet  without  fuccefsj 
for  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  French  king's  eldeft  fon,  com- 
ing with  a  great  army  to  their  relief,  a  negociation  followed, 
which  ended  in  a  cefTation  of  hoftilities  for  three  years  ;  which, 
however,  was  but  indifferently  kept,  notwithftanding  the  Pope 
interpofed,  as  far  as  be  was  able,  in  order  to  have  fettled  an  ef- 
fectual peace  ■'^. 

In  1345,  the  war  being  already  broke  out  with  France,  the 
king  determined  to  fall  over  to  Flanders,  in  order  to  accomplifl^ 
his  great  defign  of  fixing  that  country  firmly  to  his  intereft,  ei- 
ther by  obliging  the  earl  to  fvvear  fealty  to  him  as  his  fovereign, 
or  elfe  to  deprive  him  of  his  dominions.  While,  therefore,  he 
lay  in  the  harbour  of  Sluys,  a  council  was  held  of  his  principal 
friends  in  Flanders,  on  board  his  great  fliip  the  Catharine.  At 
this  council  afTifted  James  d'Arteville  the. brewer,  who,  by  the 
flrength  of  his  natural  eloquence,  ruled  all  the  Netherlands, 
and  ruined  himfelf  by  giving  into  the  king's  projeiSl.  He,  when 
his  countrymen  the  Flemings  demanded  a  month's  time  to  con- 
^der  of  the  propofitions  that  had  been  made  to  them,  under- 
cook that  all  things  fliould  go  to  the  king's  wifli ;  yet  finding  a 
great  faclion  raifed  againft  him  by  one  Gernrd  Dennis  a  weaver, 
he  accepted  of  a  guard  of  five  hundred  Welchmen  /rom  the 
king.     This,  however,  proved  of  little  fignification,  for,  in  a 

"  HolingOieo's  dironicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  353.  We  find  the  continuation  of  Tri- 
vet's annals  ciied  tlicre  in  fupport  of^  tbeie  fafts  ;  yet  we  mfCt  wiih  nothing  re- 
lating to  this  matter  in  the  continuation  piibliflied  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Anthony 
Hail,  printed  at  Oxford,  1714.  «-  Walter  Hemingfcrd,  vol.  ii.  p.  35?. 

Confin.  Nic.  Trive'.  annal.  vol.  ii.  p.  57.  Frcifllrt,  Thorn,  \yalfingh3in,  chrc- 
fljc.  God/lovian. 
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fudden  tumuk  of  the  people,  a  cobler,  fnatching  up  an  ax,  beat 
out  his  brains. 

The  king  was  ftill  at  Sluys  with  his  fleet  when  this  unfortu- 
nate accident  happened;  at  which,  though  he  was  much  moved, 
yet  he  was  forced  to  diflemble  his  refentment,  and  to  accept  of 
the  excufes  made  him  by  the  cities  of  Flanders ''.  Attributing, 
however,  all  to  the  arts  of  the  French,  he  refolved  once  again 
to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  employ  there-. 
in  the  utmoft  force  of  his 'own.  Our  hiftorians  give  us  a  very 
copious  account  of  this  war;  there  is,  confequently,  the  lefs 
need  that  I  flaould  infift  upon  it  here :  I  will  therefore  content 
myfelf  with  giving  a  fuccinct  detail  of  the  Englilh  forces  employ, 
ed  in  this  expedition,  and  a  more  particular  recital  of  what  was 
remarkable  in  the  liege  of  Calais,  which,  as  it  was  in  part  form- 
ed by  a  naval  force,  falls  more  immediately  under  the  defign  of 
this  treatife. 

In  the  midft  of  the  fummer  of  the  year  1346,  the  king 
drew  his  navy,  confifting  of  1000  fnips,  to  Portfmouth,  and 
fhortly  after  arrived  at  Southampton  with  his  army,  compofed  of 
2500  horfe,  and  30,000  foot  :  thefe  he  quickly  embarked,  the 
fleet  failing  thither  for  that  purpofe,  and  on  the  4th  of  June 
he  put  to  fea,  intending  to  have  landed  in  Guyenzie ;  but  being 
driven  back  by  a  ftorm  on  the  coafl  of  Cornwall,  and,  the 
Frencb  writers  fay,  put  back  thither  a  iecond  time,  he  at  laft 
determined  to  make  a  defcent  onNortnandy,  where  at  la  Hogue 
he  fafely  debarked  his  forces,  and  began  very  iuccefsfully  to  em- 
ploy them  in  reducing  the  (Irongeft  cities  in  the  neighbourhood; 
after  which,  he  fpread  fire  and  fword  on  every  fide,  even  to  the 
very  gates  of  Paris.  The  French  king,  provoked  at  fo  difmai  3 
fight,  as  well  as  with  the  news  that  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
with  theEngllfli  fleet,  deflroyed  all  the  coaft  almoffc  without  re- 
fiftance,  refolved,  contrary  to  his  ufual  policy,  to  hazard  a  bat- 
tle, which  he  accordingly  did  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Augufl:, 
and  received  that  remarkable  defeat,  which  will  immortalize  the 
little  town  of  CrefTy.  Of  this  victory  I  chufe  to  fay  nothing, 
fince  my  fubjedt  will  not  allow  me  to  fay  of  it  what  I  could 


X   Froiflart,  ch^p,  cjfv.    Gio.  Villani,  p.  855.     Duplei'x,  torn,  ii.  p.  473,    Ho- 
lingfhcd,  vol.  \i.  p,  368,     Sto-A'e,  Speed. 
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rriih  '.  It  was  fo  entire,  that  for  the  prefent  it  left  the  king 
without  enemies;  and  fo  much  the  efFecls  of  true  courage,  that, 
though  Philip  had  quickly  after  an  army  of  150,000  men  on 
foot,  yet  they  had  no  ftomach  to  fight  again. 

After  this  vi£lory,  the  king  on  the  laft  day  of  Auguft:  ^  ap- 
peared before  Calais,  and  formed  a  fiege  that  lalled  eleven 
months,  and  which,  if  we  had  leifure  to  dilate  on  all  the  circum- 
flances  attending  it,  would  appear  Httie  inferior  to  the  fabulous 
fiege  of  Troy,  or  the  redu6tion  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  king  knew  that  he  was  to  reduce  a  place  ftrong  by  nature 
and  art,  wellfupplied  with  ammunition  and  provilions,  furniflied 
with  a  numerous  garrifon,  full  of  expectation  of  relief  from 
King  Philip,  who  was  not  far  from  thence  with  his  mighty  army 
before  mentioned.  Thefe  difficulties,  inftead  of  difcouraging 
Edward,  inflamed  him  with  a  deiire  of  overcoming  them.  He 
invefted  the  place  regularly  by  land,  fortified  his  lines  fi:rongly, 
and  within  them  ere(Sted,  as  FroilTart,  a  contemporary  writer  tells 
us,  a  kind  of  town  for  the  conveniency  of  his  foldiers,  wherein 
were  not  only  magazines  of  all  forts  for  the  fervice  of  the  war, 
but  vafi:  warehoufes  alfo  of  wool  and  cloth  for  fupplying  the 
fiinews  of  war  by  a  conftant  trade  at  two  fettled  markets,  his 
troops  all  the  while  being  exactly  paid,  and  doing  their  duty 
chearfully. 

As  for  the  fleet  which  blocked  up  the  place  at  fea,  it  confifted 
of  738  fail,  on  board  of  which  were  14,956  mariners.  Of  thefe 
Ihips  700  fail  belonged  to  his  own  fubje6ts,  and  thirty-eight  to 
foreigners  ;  fo  that  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  for  putting  us  on 
a  par  with  our  neighbours  for  hiring  fnips,  fince  it  is  as  evident, 
that  wc  were  then  able  to  fit  out  great  fleets  from  our  own  ports, 
as  that  our  enemies  were  able  to  do  nothing  but  by  the  alFiftance 
of  the  Genoefe,  and  other  foreigners.  The  French  king  made 
Ibme  fliew  of  relieving  this  place,  by  approaching  within  fight 
of  Calais  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army,  the  lofs  of  which  he 
was  determined,  however,  not  to  venture.  The  garrifon  of 
Calais  and  the  citizens,  feeing  themfelves  thus  deceived,  had  no 
other  remedy  left  than  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  a 

y  WiUer  Hemingfird,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S1.  Rob.  de  Avefhury,  p.  123.  Contin. 
Ni'^.  Trivet.  &  Adam  Murimtuh.  aiinal.  vol.  ii.  p.  $r>.  FrnifTart,  chap,  cxxjt. 
T.  Walfingham,   p.  i66.     z   A.  D.  1347. 
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provoked  conqueror,  which,  in  the  moft  abjedl  manner,  they 
fought,  and  were,  at  the  queen's  intreaty,  fpared.  Thus  ended 
this  glorious  licge,  wherein  the  EngliHi  monarch  triumphed  over 
his  enemy  by  land  and  fea,  carrying  his  own  and  the  nation's 
fame  to  the  utmoft  height,  and  forcing  even  his  enemies  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  nothing  could  equal  the  courage  and  condutt 
of  himfelf  and  his  renowned  fon  the  Black  Prince,  but  the  cour- 
tefy  and  generofity  of  their  behaviour''. 

The  king,  having  carried  his  point  in  taking  Calais,  was  con- 
tent, at  the  earnell  intreaty  of  the  Pope,  to  make  a  truce  for  a 
year;  and  the  fiiTt  ufe  the  French  made  of  this  was  to  attcmpi: 
recovering  by  fraud  what  they  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  by 
force.  The  king  had  bellowed  the  government  of  Calais  on 
Aymeri  de  Pavia,  whom  foon  after  Ibme  French  noblemen  per- 
fuaded  to  accept  of  20,000  crowns,  and  to  deliver  up  this  im- 
portant fortrefs''.  King  Edward,  being  informed  of  the  defign, 
pafTcd  with  great  fecrecy  from  Dover  to  Calais,  with  300  men 
at  arms,  and  600  archers ;  and,  being  received  by  night  into  the 
forts,  he  was  ready  to  repulfe  the  French  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Count  de  Charny,  who  came,  with  1 200  men,  to 
furprife  the  place.  The  combat  was  long  and  doubtful ;  but  at 
lafi:  it  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  French,  who,  inftead  of 
taking  the  fortrefles,  were  all  either  killed,  or  made  prifoners. 
The  king  and  Prince  Edward  were  both  in  this  a6lion,  and  both 
in  fome  danger,  efpecially  the  king,  who  at  length  took  Sir  Eu- 
flace  de  Ribaumont,  the  knight  with  whom  he  fought,  prifoner'-, 
and  rewarded  him  for  his  valour  with  a  rich  bracelet  of  pearl  <i : 
and  thus,  as  Fvobert  de  Avefbury  remarks,  the  deceit  of  the  de- 
ceivers proved  fatal  to  themfelves  ^. 

In  the  month  of  November  1349,  a  fquadron  of  Spanifii  (hips 
paffed  fuddenly  up  the  Garronne  ;  and  finding  many  Englifli 
veflels  at  Bourdeaux  laden  with  wine,  they  cruelly  murdered  all 
the  Englifh  feamen,  and  carried  away  the  fliips,  though  in  time 

*  Rob.  de  Avefl'iiryr,  p.  13G — 141.  HiHoirc  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  J03.  Meze- 
ray,  p.  ip.  Fro.flait,  vol.  i.  c.  133.  T.  Ottevboutne,  p.  131.  1-i.  Knyghion, 
p.  259s-  •>    Diipleix,  torn.  ii.  p.  4?8.     Mezeray,  torn,   iii.  p.   31.      P    Da- 

niel, tom.  iv.  p.  1 7  J.     c  A.  D.    1349.  d   Contin.   Nic,  Trivet.   &  Adacn 

Mnritmith,  annal.  vol.  ii.  p.  loi.   FroifTirt,,   M  v;ei..y,  P,  Daniel.  *=  ilill. 
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©f  full  peace.  King  Edward  having  intelligence  that  a  fquadrori 
of  Spanifh  (liips,  richly  laden,  were  on  the  point  of  returning 
from  Flanders,  he  drew  together  at  Sandwich  a  fquadron  of 
fifty  fail,  on  board  which  he  embarked  in  perfon  about  Mid* 
fummerf,  having  with  him  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  earls  of 
Lancafter,  Northampton,  Yfarwick,  Salifbury,  Huntingdon, 
Arundel,  and  Gloucefter,  with  many  Other  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion.  They  met  with  the  Spanifh  fleet  on  the  coaft  near  Win- 
cheliea,  which  confifted  of  forty-four  very  large  fliips,  ftyled  ca* 
racks :  they  were  out  of  comparifon  bigger  and  ftronger  thart 
the  Englifli  velTels ;  and  yet  the  latter  attacked  them  with  great 
boldnefs.  The  Spaniards  defended  themfelves  refolutely,  and 
chofe  at  laft  death  rather  than  captivity,  refufmg  quarter,  though 
it  was  offered  them.  Twenty-four  of  thefe  great  Ihips,  laden 
■with  cloth  and  other  valuable  goods,  were  taken,  and  brought 
into  the  Englifh  harbours,  and  the  reft  efcaped  by  a  fpeedy 
flight.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  victory,  the  king  cau- 
fcd  himfeif  to  be  reprefented  on  a  gold  coin,  Handing  in  the 
niidft  of  a  Hiip  with  a  fword  drawn,  thinking  it  an  honour  to 
have  his  name  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  as  the  avenger  of 

MERCHANTS^. 

It  would  be  befide,  or  rather  beyond,  our  purpofe  to  record 
all  the  glorious  expeditions  of  this  reign,  which  would  require 
a  volume  to  do  them  right.  In  order  to  connecl  fuch  palTages 
as  fall  properly  under  our  pen,  we  (hall  obferve,  that,  on  the 
death  of  Philip  the  French  king,  his  fon  John  fucceeded  in  the 
throne,  who  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  bellowed  the  duchy 
of  Aquitain  upon  the  dauphin  ;  which  fo  provoked  king  Ed* 
ward,  that  he  gave  it,  with  the  like  title,  to  his  fon  the  prince, 
and  lent  him  with  a  fmall  army  of  veteran  troops  to  maintain  his 
title.  With  thefe  forces,  on  September  19.  1356,  he  won  the 
famous  battle  of  Poi£liers,  in  which  he  took  the  king  of  France 
and  his  youngeft  fon  Philip  prifoners,  and  with  them  the  flower* 
of  tlie  French  nobility,  with  whom,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year,  he  landed  in  triumph  at  Plymouth  ;  from  v/hence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  he  was  received  with  the   utmofk 

/  f  A.  D.  1 3 Jo.  8  Contin.  Nic,  Trivet.  &  Adam  Muriminh,  annal.  vol,  iu 
p.  loi.  Roh,  de  Avefbary,  p.  184,  185.  T.  Walfingham,  p.  165.  H.  Knyghton^ 
p,  »<Sc».   Fdbian,  p.  iz8.   IMatih.  TiHar.i,  lib,  j,  cap.  pp. 
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i-efpecl  by  the  citizens,  having  at  their  head  Henry  Picard,  then 
iord-niayor,  who  afterwards  entertained  the  kings  of  England, 
France,  Scotland,  and  Cyprus,  at  dinner''. 

The  taking  of  their  king  brought  the  French  affairs  into  great 
diforder,  which  was  increafed  through  their  own  diflenfions,  and 
occaiioned  fuch  a  terrible  fluctuation  in  their  councils,  that  king 
Edward,  believing  himfelf  ill  dealt  with  in  the  negociations  they 
had  fet  on  foot  for  the  deliverance  of  their  king,  refolved  to 
quicken  them  by  invading  France  with  a  more  potent  army  than 
iiitherto  he  had  employed  againft  them,  and  accordingly  embark- 
ed at  Sandwich,  Oflober  24,  1359,  on  board  a  fieet  of  1100 
fail,  and  the  next  day  landed  his  army  on  Calais  flmds,  ccnfift- 
in<T  of  near  an  hundred  thoufand  men.  The  dau'^hin,  With  a 
great  army,  kept  about  Paris,  but  could  not  be  drav/u  to  a  bat- 
tle ;  which,  though  it  loft  him  fome  reputation,  yet  it  certainly 
preferved  France  j  for  King  Edward,  perceiving  that  though 
he  was  able  to  take  their  greateft  cities,  and  to  plunder  their 
richeft  provinces,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  in  his  power  to  pre- 
ferve  his  conquefls,  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  fo  deftruclive  a 
difpute,  which,  though  it  railed  his  glory,  ferved  only  to  ruin 
two  great  nations ;  and,  from  this  generous  view,  concluded  the 
peace  of  Bretigny,  fo  called  from  its  being  figued  at  that  place. 
May  8,   1360. 

By  this  treaty  King  Edward,  for  himfelf  and  faccefTors,  re- 
nounced his  title  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  the  duehy  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  many  other  countries  5  the  French,  on  the  other 
fide,  giving  up  to  him  all  Aquitain,  with  many  countries  depend- 
ing thereupon,  as  alfo  the  town  and  lotdlhip  of  Calais,  with  a 
confiderable  territory  thereto  adjoining  i.  By  this  treaty  King 
John  obtained  his  liberty,  and  was  conveyed  in  an  Englifli  fleet 
to  Calais  in  the  month  of  July  following.  King  Edward,  who 
was  in  England  at  the  time  the  French  king  went  away,  pafTed 
alfo  over  to  Calais  in  the  month  of  Oaober,  where,  upon  the 
twenty-fourth,  the  treaty  was  folemnly  ratified  after  the  perform- 

h  Continual.  Nic.  Trivet.  &  Adam  Murimuth,  annal.  vol.  ii.  p.  io7.  Robert 
.de  Avcftury,  p.  210—251.  Anonym,  hift.  Edward  III.  c.  Ivi.  T.  WalfinghaWj 
p.  172.  Fr.uflTart,  c.  clxlv.  Paul  Mmyle,  p.  S4^-  Duplcix,  torn.  ii.  p.  S<^^- 
i  Rymer's  fusJera,  torn.  vi.  p.  aip.  Contin.  Nic.  Trivet,  &  Adam  Murimuth, 
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ance  of  divine  fervice ;  and  the  kings  mutually  embracing,  put 
an  end  to  all  their  differences ;  John  proceeding  from  thence 
to  Paris,  and  King  Edward  returning  on  board  his  fleet  t» 
England  •■■. 

This  peace  lafted  as  long  as  the  French  king  lived-,  who  in 
1364  came  over  into  England  again,  under  pretence  of  treat- 
ing with  King  Edward,  but  in  reaUty  out  of  refpedl  to  an  Eng 
lifh  lady  j  and  died  here  foon  after  his  arrival.  His  fon,  tl. 
dauphin,  fucceeded  him  by  the  name  of  Charles  V.  furnameu 
The  Wife ;  and  from  the  inflant  he  mounted  the  throne,  pro- 
jeded  the  breach  of  the  late  treaty,  and  the  depriving  King 
Edward  of  the  advantages  ftipulated  thereby,  which  has  been 
always  a  great  point  in  French  wifdom '.  The  war,  however, 
did  not  break  out  till  the  year  1369.  The  pretence  then  made 
ule  of  by  the  French  was,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  rai- 
fed  fome  illegal  taxes  in  his  French  dominions,  of  which  the 
nobility  of  thofe  provinces  were  excited  to  complain  to  the 
French  king,  and  to  demand  rcdrefs  as  from  their  fovereiga 
lord. 

The  French  hiflorians-themfelves  admit,  that  this  was  mere 
pretence,  and  that  King  Charles  had  fecretly  difpofed  ail  things 
for  expelling  the  Englifh  out  of  France ;  and  when  his  mines 
were  ready,  directed  the  Count  de  Armagnac,  and  others  ef 
prince  Edv/ard's  barons,  to  fpring  them,  by  prefenting  their 
petition  :  upon  \yhich  he  fummoned  the  prince  of  Wales  to  an- 
fwer  before  his  court  of  peers  at  Paris.  This  was  a  direct 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  whereby  the  provinces  in 
queftion  were  abfolutely  yielded  to  the  king  of  England.  The 
prince,  on  receiving  this  fummons,  declared  that  he  would  come 
to  Paris  with  his  helmet  on  his  head,  and  fixty  thoufand  men 
to  witnefs  his  appearance.  The  French  king,  who  expedled 
fiich  a  return,  immediately  declared,  that  the  territories  of  the 
king  of  England  in  France  were  forfeited  for  this  contempt ; 
of  which  fentence  he  gave  King  Edward  notice,  by  io  con- 
temptible a  melTenger  as  a  fcuUion '".     To  fuch  an  acl  as  this, 

^  Froiflart,  cTiap.  ccxiii,     T.  Wdfidgkami  Ypodigma  Neiiftriae,  p.  524.     Fa- 
bian, p.  143.  I  Pairi-j^myle,  p.  S48,   S49-      Gdguin.  hilL  p.  15J,   ijd. 
Duplfix,  torn.  ii.  p.  ^36.  ni   froiflart,  chap,  crxlii.     Dj  Cii'-ync,.  p.  C<j^ 
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?ie  was  prompted  by  the  confidence  he  had  in  a  fcheme  of  his 
own,  for  invading  and  deftroying  England.  In  order  to  this, 
he  had  been  for  feme  years  pKrchafing  (hips  all  over  Europe  ; 
{o  that  at  length  he  drew  together  a  prodigious  fleet,  on  board 
of  which  he  was  preparing  to  embark  a  numerous  army  ;  wherj 
he  had  advice  that  the  duke  of  Lancafter  and  the  earl  of  War- 
vrick,  with  a  conflderable  body  of  Englifli  forces,  were  landed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais,  and  in  full  march  towards 
him.  This  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  defign,  and  to  make 
^fe  of  his  forces  to  defend  his  own  country,  which  they  per-- 
formed  indifferently,  though  they  were  lucky  in  another  re- 
■fpe<fl ;  for  the  Count  de  St.  Pol  difappointed  a  defign  the  duke 
of  Lancaftcr  had  formed,  of  burning  the  whole  French  iieet 
in  the  port  of  Harfleur  ". 

King  Edward  in  the  mean  time  conceiviKg  himfelf,  by  this 
•feries  of  unprovoked  hoftiliries,  entirely  freed  from  his  fi.ipula- 
tions  in  the  treaty  concluded  with  King  John,  refumed  the  title 
of  king  of  France  ;  and  having  received  great  fupplies  of  mo-*' 
ney  from  his  parliam.ent,  made  mighty  preparations  for  invading 
France;  and  for  the  prefent  fcveral  fquadrons  were  fent  to  fea 
^o  cruize  upon  the  enemy".  One  of  thefe,  on  the  coaft  of 
Flanders,  took  twenty-five  fail  of  fliips  laden  with  fakP.  Thcfe 
fhips  were  commanded  by  one  John  Petcrfon  :  and  having 
brought  this  cargo  from  Rochelle,  thought  to  fhev/  their  bra- 
very by  attacking  the  earl  of  Hereford  v.'ith  his  fmail  fquadron, 
and  fo  drew  upon  themfelves  this  misfortune.  The  fame  year, 
the  French  formed  the  fiege  of  RocheJle,  the  news  of  which 
gave  King  Edward  great  difquiet:  he  therefore  immediately  or- 
dered the  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  cou- 
rage, to  fail  with  a  fquadron  of  forty  fliips,  and  fuch  forces  as 
could  be  drawn  together  on  a  fudden  to  its  relief''.  Henry, 
king  of  Caftile,  having  notice  of  this  embarkat:onj  and  fearing 

"  Contin.  Nic.  Trivet.  &  Adam.  Murimntb,  anna!,  vol.  ii.  p,  113.  Anonynj. 
tit.  Edward  III.  cap.  Ux.  FroilLrt,  chap,  cclxix,  T.  Walfingham.  p.  183, 
Mczeray,  tom.  iii.  p.  8i,  83.     P.  Daniel,    tom.  v.  p.  171.  °  A.  D,  137;, 
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if  the  Englifh  fucceeded,  that  they  would  again  deprive  hinn 
of  his  kingdom,  which  was  claimed  hy  the  duke  of  Lancafter 
in  right  of  his  wife,  fitted  out  a  flout  fleet  confifting  of  forty 
fail  of  great  fhips,  and  thirteen  tight  frigates,  which,  well* 
manned,  under  the  command  of  four  experienced  fea-oflicerSj^ 
he  fent  to  cruize  before  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Rochelle, 
in  order  to  intercept  the  Englifli  fleet  % 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  arriving  on  Midfummer-eve,  before 
Rochelle,  engaged  this  fleet,  but  with  indifferent  fuccefs;  the 
Spaniards  having  fliips  of  war,  and  he  only  tranfports ;  how* 
ever,  being  parted  in  the  night,  he  loft  no  more  than  two  flore-: 
fhips.  The  next  day  he  renewed  the  fight,  wherein  he  was 
totally  defeated;  all  his  Ihips  being  taken  or  funk,  and  himfelf 
fent  prifoner  into  Spain,  On  board  one  of  his  fhips  were 
t^venty  th^ufand  marks  in  ready  money,  which  were  to  have 
been  employed  in  railing  forces  j  but  by  this  accident  v/ent  to. 
the  bottom  of  the  fea.  French  writers  pretend,  that  the  be*. 
(ieged  were  not  difpleafed  Avith  this  misfortune  which  befel  the 
Englifli  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  alledge,  that  they  gave  theni 
no,  afliftance  ;  the  contrary  of  which  appears  from  our  au- 
thors, who  give  us  a  lift  of  the  Rochellers  who  peridied  in  this,, 
fight  \ 

This  lofs  was  attended  with  that  of  Rochelle,  and  the  great- 
eft  part  of  Poi(51:ou  ;  which  fo  ralfed  the  fpirits  of  the  French, 
that  they  befieged  the  flrong  city  of  Touars,  which  they  brought 
to  a  capitulation  on  thefe  terms :  that  if,  by  the  feaft  of  St. 
Michael,  they  were  not  relieved  by  King  Edward,  or  one  of 
his  fons,  then  the  place,  with  all  its  dependencies,  fliould  be 
rendered  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  principal  perfori 
employed  by  the  French  in  this  expedition,  was  one  Sir  Johri 
Evans,  a  native  of  Wales,  who  had  forfaken  his  country 
through  fome  difcontent.  This  man  was  an  excellent  officer, 
both  by  land  and  fea,  and  was  now  recalled  from  the  ifland  of' 
Gucrnfey,  upon  which  he  had  made  a  defcent,  and  had  almoft 

•■  Paul  JErayk,  p.  55s,    551.     Dupleix,  tora.  ii.  p,   sf^S.     Le  Gendre,  tom. 
]!.  p.  S47.  s  Y.  Walfinghami  Ypodigma  Neuftrix,  p.  519.     Wil- 

helmi  Wyrcefler  annales,  p.  437.  T,  Otterbourne,  p.  147,  Froifiarf,  chap, 
ccxcviii.     Gnguin.  bid,  p.  158.      Mcseray,  tom.  iii.  p.  87,  8?,      P.    Daniel, 
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yeduced  the  place,  to  perform  the  like  fervice  in  Polclou  ^  I 
mention  this  to  fhew,  that  the  French  began  now  to  have  fome 
power  at  fea,  which  is  the  natural  confequence  of  their  main- 
taining a  lingering  war  with  us. 

King  Edward  had  all  this  time  been  preparing  a  vafl  number 
of  tranfports,  and  a  ftout  fleer,  in  order  to  tranfport  his  array- 
to  Calais  J  but  now,  having  intelligence  of  the  terms  on  which 
the  city  of  Touars  had  capitulated,  he  refolved  to  employ  his 
forces  and  his  fleet  for  its  relief.  With  this  view  he  embarked 
a  confiderable  body  of  troops  on  board  a  fleet  of  four  hundred 
fail;  and  to  ihew  the  earnell  defire  he  had  of  faving  fo  impor- 
tant a  place,  he  went  in  perlbn  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  the 
duke  of  Lancafler,  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  all  three  his  Tons, 
and  many  of  his  nobility  y  but  ail  his  endeavours  were  to  no 
purpofe  "  :  for,  embarking  the  beginning  of  Augufl:,  the  fleet 
was  fo  tofied  by  contrary  winds,  that  after  continuing  at  fca 
about  nine  weeks,  the  king  found  himfelf  obh'ged  to  return 
to  England ;  where,  as  foon  as  he  landed,  he  difmifled  hh 
army,  by  which  untoward  accident  Touars  was  loft  "'.  From 
tliis  infi:ance  it  is  apparent,  that  notwithlfanding  the  utmoft  care 
and  diligence  in  fitting  out  fleets,  and  in  fpite  of  all  the  courage 
raid  conduct  of  the  moft  accomplilhed  commanders,  expeditions 
of  this  kind  may  eafily  fail ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  the  confequence 
generally  is  the  fame  which  fell  out  here  :  the  people  murmured 
at  the  vafl  expence,  and  began  to  fuggeft,  that  now  the  king 
grew  old,  fortune  had  deferted  him. 

The  king,  notwithftanding  thefe  repeated  diflippointments, 
lliil  kept  up  his  fpirits,  and  refolved  to  make  the  utmoft  eflbrts 
for  refloring  his  affairs  in  France  :  but  being  grown  far  in  years, 
and  withal  much  worn  with  fatigue,  he  contented  himfelf  with 
fending  the  duke  of  Lancafler,  with  a  great  fleet,  and  a  good 
army  on  board,  to  Calais  ^.  The  French  writers,  and  indeed 
iiioft  of  our  hiflorians  fay,  it  conflfled  of  thirty  thoufand  men  •, 

t   FroifTart,  cbap.  cccv.     Kolingflied,  vol,  ii.  p.  407.  "  A.  D.  137^ 

^  Com.  Nic.  Tiivet.  &  Adam.  Mnrimiuh,  iinnal.  vol.  ii.  p.  119.  Anonvm. 
hift.  Edward  III.  cap.  Ix.  Both  thefe  writer.s,  however,  fay,  this  expedition  wai 
for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  FroifTart,  chap,  cr-.v.  Argentre  hift,  de  Bretagne, 
iiy.  7;i.  chap.  ii.     Mtzeray,  torn.  iii.  p.  89,  Jf  A.  D.  1371. 
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but  Froiflart,  who  lived  in  thofe  times,  and  knew  very  weli 
what  he  wrote,  aiFirms  they  were  but  thirteen  thoufand,  viz. 
three  thoufand  men  at  arms,  and  ten  thoufand  archers.  They 
might  indeed  be  increafed  after  their  arrival,  and  probably  they 
were  fo.  At  the  head  of  thefe  forces  the  duke  of  Lancafter 
pafTed  through  the  heart  of  France  to  Bourdeaux,  in  fpite  of 
all  the  oppofition  the  French  could  give  him,  who  made  it  their 
bulinefs  to  harafs  him  all  they  could  in  his  march,  though  they 
■were  determined  not  to  fight  y.  Thus  far  the  expedition  was 
equally  fuccefsful  and  glorious ;  but  in  the  latter  end  of  it  the 
army,  by  continual  fatigue,  began  to  diminifn,  and  the  duke  of 
Lancafter  was  glad  to  conclude  a  truce,  which  was  prolonged 
from  time  to  time  fo  long  as  the  king  lived.  In  thefe  laft  days 
of  his  life  he  grew  feeble  in  body  and  mind,  and  was  (as  many 
of  our  hiftorians  fay)  governed  in  a  great  meafure  by  a  miftrefs 
and  her  favourites. 

His  glorious  fon,  the  Black  Prince,  lingered  alfo  for  feveral 
yCvirs  with  a  dropfy,  and  complication  of  diflempers ;  fo  that 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  wrong  turn  the  Englifh  affairs  took 
in  France,  if  we  confider  the  advantage  the  French  then  had, 
in  the  art  and  cunning  of  Charles  V.  who  was  certainly  one  of 
the  ablefi:  princes  that  ever  fat  upon  their  throne.  In  ail  pro- 
bability the  fenfe  King  Edward  had  of  this  great  change  in  his 
affairs,  and  his  forefight  of  the  miferies  that  would  attend  a 
niinority  in  fuch  troublefome  times,  might  polTibly  ha'Tcen  his 
death,  which  happened  on  June  21,  1377,  in  the  fifty-firft  yeae 
of  his  reign  ^. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  reign,  v^'e  have  taken  notice  of  the 
great  jealoufy  the  king  expreiTed  for  his  fovereignty  of  the  fea ; 
but  if  we  had  mentioned  every  inll:ance  thereof,  it  would  have 
Avelled  the  account  beyond  all  reafonable  bounds  j  fome  fpecial 
cafes,  however,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  touch  here.  In  the 
peace  made  by  him  witii  King  John,  wherein  Edward  renoun- 
ced all  title  to  Normandy,  he  exprefaly  excluded  all  the  iflands 

y  Cont.  Nic.  Trivet.  &  Adsm.  Murimuth,  aruial.  vo!.  ii.  p.  119.  Froidart, 
chap.  cccx.  T.  Walfinghami  Ypodigma  Neuftris,  p.  519.  T.  Otterbourne,  p. 
147.  z   C  irJ.n.  Nic.  Trivet.  &  Adam.  Mniimuth,  annal.  vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

T.  Walfuigham,  p.  191.     H.  Knyghf^n,  p.  z6zp,     W.   WyrccRer,   annal.  p. 
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dependent  thereupon,  that  he  might  preferve  his  jurifdidion  at 
lea  entire'.  In  his  commiirions  to  admirals  and  inferior  offi- 
cers, he  frequently  ftyles  himfelf  fovereign  of  the  Enghfla  feas  j 
aiTerting  that  he  derived  his  title  from  his  progenitors,  and  de- 
ducing from  thence  the  grounds  of  his  inftru<^Uons,  and  of  the 
authority  committed  to  them  by  thefe  delegations  ^.  His  par- 
liaments likevvife,  in  the  preambles  to  their  bills,  take  notice  of 
this  point  j  and  that  it  was  a  thing  notorious  to  foreign  nations, 
that  the  king  of  Englantl,  in  right  of  his  crown,  w.is  fover<^jgrx 
of  the  feas*^.  He  was  alfo,  as  we  have  before  Ihewn,  very  at- 
tentive to  trade,  and  remarkably  careful  of  Englifli  woo),  the 
ftaple  of  which  he  managed  with  fuch  addrefs,  that  he  long 
held  the  principal  cities  of  Flanders  attached  to  his  intere(l:» 
contrary  to  the  duty  they  ov.'ed  to  their  earl,  whom  he  more 
than  once  engaged  them  to  expel  <!. 

Yet  for  all  this,  his  conducl  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life  was 
fatal  to  the  naval  power  of  this  nation ;  for,  by  long  wars,  and 
frequent  embargoes,  he  mightily  injured  commerce  :  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  French  king  was  all  this  while  afTiduous  ia 
his  endeavours  to  cultivate  a  maritime  force  in  his  dominions  j 
in  which  he  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  he  became  this  way  a  for- 
midable enemy  to  the  Englilh  '^,  as  will  be  feen  in  our  account 
of  the  next  reign.  But  before  I  part  with  this,  I  muft  take 
notice,  that  not  only  the  ftate  was  exceedingly  exhaufted  by  the 
king's  French  wars,  but  that  prince  himfelf  alfo  driven  to  fuck 
neceffities,  that  he  thrice  pawned  his  crown  ;  firll  in  the  feven- 
teenth  year  of  his  reign  beyond  the  feasfj  agaiji,  in  the 
twenty-fourth,  to  Sir  John  Wefenham,  his  merchant  t'-,  and 
yet  again  in  the  thhtieth  of  his  reign,  to  the  fame  perfon,  ia 
whofe  hands  it  then  lay  eight  years,  through  the  king's  inability 
to  redeem  it  ^.  Neither  is  this  a  flight  report,  or  a  ftory  taken 
from,  private  memoirs,  but  appears  in  our  records ;  and  oughtj 
therefore,  to  be  a  caution  to  fucceeding  monarchs,  not  to  lay  too 

^  Thorn.  Walfingham.  ad.  xsxiv.     Edvardi  III.  ^   Rot.  Scotise,  so, 

Ed.  III.  membran.  i<J.  c   p^ot.  Pari.  46.  Ed.  Ill,  num.  10.  d   Me- 

zeray,  vol.  iii.  p.  8(5.  e  Hiftoire  de  la  Milice  Francoife,  par  P.  Danid, 

torn.  ii.  p.  448.  f   ?at.  Pari".  I.  An.  17°  Edw.  IJI.  8  Pat.  annal. 

24.  membran.  ai.  h  ciauf.  anna'.  30.  Edw.  III.     Com,  de  Term.  Hih 

3&.  Ed'.v,  III.  ex  p^rte  rem,  re^is. 
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great  a  flrefs  on  their  foreign  expeditions  ;  which,  though  rome- 
times  honourable  in  appearance,  have  been  always  in  efreft 
ruinous  to  their  predeceffors. 

RiCHAR©  IT.  from  the  place  where  he  was  born,  flyled  Ri- 
chard of  Bourdeaux,  the  fon  of  the  famous  Black  Prince> 
fucceeded  his  grandfather  in  the  kingdom  with  general  fatisfac* 
tion,  though  he  was  then  but  eleven  years  old.  He  was  crowned 
with  great  folemnity ;  and  being  too  young  to  govern  himfelf, 
the  adminifrration  naturally  devolved  upon  his  uncles,  and  par- 
ticularly John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  then  ftyled  king  of 
Caftile  and  Leon  '.  While  the  great  men  in  England  were 
employed  in  adjufting  their  interefts,  and  getting  good  places^ 
the  French  king's  fleet,  confifting  of  fifty  fail  of  ilout  fliips, 
under  the  command  of  admiral  de  Vienne,  infefted  our  coafts ; 
and  a  body  of  troops  landed  in  SulTex,  by  whom  the  town  of 
Rye  was  burnt.  This  was  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  within  fix 
days  after  King  Edward's  deceafe ;  of  which  the  French  ha- 
ving notice,  they  thence  took  courage  to  attempt  greater  things* 
On  the  twenty-firfl:  of  Augufi:  they  landed  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
pillaged  and  burnt  moft  of  the  villages  therein,  and  exadled  a 
thoufand  pounds  of  the  inhabitants,  for  not  burning  the  refi:  j 
rmd  afterwards  pafiing  along  the  coaft,  they  landed  from  time 
to  time,  and  deftroyed  Portfmouth,  Dartmouth,  and  Plymouth, 
to  the  great  diflionour  of  the  lords  about  the  young  king,  who 
were  fo  much  employed  in  taking  care  of  themfelves,  that  they 
had  little  time  to  fpare,  and  perhaps  as  little  concern  for  the 
alFairs  of  the  nation  ;  fo  that,  if  private  perfons  had  not  inter* 
pofed,  matters  had  gone  ftill  worfe.  For  though  Sir  John 
Arundel  drove  the  French  from  Southampton  with  lofs  ;  ye€ 
they  burnt  Haftings,  and  attempted  Winchelfea,  which  was  de- 
fended by  the  abbot  of  Battel.-  At  Lewes  they  beat  the  prior, 
with  fuch  troops  as  he  had  drawn  together  ;  and  having  killed 
about  a  hundred  men,  not  without  confiderable  lofs  on  their 
fide,  re-embarked  their  forces,  and  returned  home ''. 

«  Cortin.  Nic.  Trivet.  &  Adam.  Murimuth.  annal.  vol.  il.  p.  140,  141. 
Thom.  Walfingharo,  p.  195 — rpy.      H.  Knyghton,  p.  Z630.  k  FroifTart* 

chap.  327.  Viu  R.  Richard:  II.  a  Mo;!ach.  dv  Evefliam  fcript.  p.  i,  3.  T.  Ot- 
<erboarne;  p.  J48, 
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In  fome  meafure  to  wipe  oiF  the  (hame  of  thefe  mifadven- 
t'ires,  a  conliderable  fleet  was  at  length  fent  to  fea,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  who  had  with  him  many 
gallant  officers,  and  who  intended  to  have  intercepted  the  Spa- 
niih  fleet  in  their  voyage  to  Siuys  ;  with  which  view  he  twice 
put  to  fea,  and  was  as  often  forced  into  port  by  contrary 
winds ;  fo  that  his  projedt  came  to  nothing '.  The  diike  of 
Lancafter,  on  a  proihife  to  defend  the  nation  againft  all  ene- 
mies for  one  year,  got  into  his  hands  a  fubfidy  granted  by  par- 
liament for  that  purpofe  ;  yet  he  executed  his  truft  fo  indifte- 
rently,  that  one  Mercer,  a  Scots  privateerj  with  a  fmall  fqua- 
dron,  carried  away  fcveral  veffels  from  under  the  walls  of 
Scarborough-caftle  ;  and  afterwards  adding  feveral  French  and 
Spanifli  fliips  to  his  fleet,  began  to  grow  very  formidable,  and 
greatly  difturbed  the  Englifh  commerce  ™. 

In  times  of  public  diflra£tion,  private  virtues  are  commonly 
moft  confpicuous.  There  was  one  alderman  John  Philpot,  of 
London,  who  with  great  wealth  iind  a  fair  reputation,  had  a 
irery  high  and  a6cive  fpirit,  and  could  hardly  digeft  the  affronts 
daily  done  to  his  country  by  the  French  admirals,  and  the  Scots 
pirates.  This  man,  at  his  own  expence,  fitted  out  a  flout  fqua- 
dron,  on  board  which  he  embarked  a  thoufand  men  at  arms, 
and  then  went  in  queft  of  Mercer,  whofe  fleet,  fuperior  iu 
force,  and  fluflied  with  vit^ory,  he  engaged  and  totally  defeat- 
ed ;  taking  not  only  his  {hips  with  all  the  booty  on  board  them, 
but  alfo  fifteen  Spanifli  vefl'els,  richly  laden,  which  a  little  be- 
fore had  joined  Mercer,  befides  all  the  prizes  he  had  carried 
firom  Scarborough.  For  this  glorious  a£l:,  alderman  Philpot, 
according  to  the  ftrange  policy  of  thofe  times,  was  called  be- 
fore the  council,  and  queftioned  for  thus  manning  a  fqnadron 
without  legal  authority  ;  but  he  anfwered  the  earl  of  Stafford 
fo  wifely,  and  juftified  himfelf  fo  fully,  that  the  lords  were 
content  to  difmifs,  with  thanks,  a  man  whofe  virtues  were  more 
illuftrious  than  their  titles  ". 

But,  as  there  could  be  no  dependence  on  thefe  extraordinary  re- 
medies, the  parliament  provided  in  fome  meafure  for  the  fecurity 

•  Contin.  Nic.  Trivet.  &  Adam.  Murimuth.  anna!,  vol.  ii.  p,  141,  T.  V/a!- 
fingbam,  p.  108,  2cp.  m   Stowe,  p.  aSi.     Holingihed,  vol;   ii.  p.  413. 
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of  navigation  by  the  impofitlon  of  certain  duties.  The  very  learn- 
ed Sir  Robert  Cotton  fays,  thefe  impofitions  were  by  ftrength  of 
prerogative  only  ",  the  contrary  of  which  appears  clearly  by  the 
record,  which  is  ftill  extant.  But,  before  we  fpeak  of  thefe, 
■which  in  their  own  nature  are  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  our  fove- 
reignty  at  fea,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  obferve  what  fqrmer  kings 
had  done  in  this  refpecl. 

In  King  John's  time,  as  we  find  it  recited  upon  record  in  fub- 
fequent  reigns,  the  town  of  Winchelfeawas  enjoined,  in  the  fix- 
teenth  year  of  his  reign,  to  provide  ten  good  and  large  (hips  for 
the  king's  fervice  in  Poi£lou  P;  at  another  time  twenty;  Dunwich 
and  Ipfvvich  being  to  find  five  each,  and  other  ports  in  propor- 
tion, all  at  their  own  expence*^.  Edward  I.  had  from  the 
merchants  a  twentieth,  and  afterwards  a  feventh,  of  their  com- 
modities ^ :  he  impofed  a  cuftom  of  a  noble  upon  every  fack  of 
wools  which  in  his  fon's  time  was  doubled.  In  Edward  II's 
time  we  find,  that  the  fea-ports  were  for  twelve  years  charged 
to  fet  out  fhips,  provided  with  ammunition  and  provifion,  feme- 
times  for  one  month,  fonietimes  for  four,  the  number  of  fhips 
more  or  lefs,  according  as  occalion  required  ^  Edward  ML 
heightened  the  fubfidy  upon  wool  to  fix  and  forty  fliillings  and 
fourpcnce  a  fack",  being  feven  times  the  firfl:  impofition.  As 
for  Ihips,  he  enjoined  the  fea-ports  frequently  to  attend  him  with 
all  their  ftrength  ^.  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  obli- 
ged the  cinque  ports  to  fet  oirt  thirty  fhips,  half  at  his  coft,  and 
half  at  theirs,  the  out-ports  furnishing  fourfcore  Ihips,  and  the 
traders  of  London  being  commanded  to  furnifh  ihips  of  war  at 
their  own  expence^.  Complaint  being  made,  on  account  of  thefe 
hardfliips  to  parliament^,  no  other  anfwer  could  be  had,  than 
that  the  king  would  not  permit  things  to  be  otherwife  than  they 
were  before  his  time^  ;  that  is,  would  not  permit  his  preroga- 
tive to  bediminifhed.     By  thefe  methods  he  raifed  his  cufioms 

•  Anfwers  to  rcafons  for  foreign  \Aar5,  p.  46.  P  Ex.  Joan.  Everfden. 

.Pat.  an.  3  E.  1.  m.  ao.  *1   Rot.  Claiif.  an.  21?  H.  III.  r  Rot.  Vafconix, 

ann.  n  E.  I.  m.  8.  *  F.x.  hifloria  Joan.  Everfden.    See  Brady's  hiftory  In 

that  king's  reinn.  '   Rot.  Scot,  an,  1  E.  tl.  m.  17.    Rot.  Scot.  an.  iz  E.  H. 

m.  8.  Rot.  Pdt.  an.  4  E.  II.  -Dorf.  Clauf.  aa.  17  E.  H-  m,  1.  "  See  Brady's 
h'ilory,  Molloy  o'e  jure  niarltinio,  p.  189.  ^  Clanf.  an.  i  E.  HI,    Ror. 

Scot.  eod.  an.  *  Rot.  Scot.  an.  ij  Ed.  III.  m.  15.  y   Rot.  Scot,  aa, 

JO  Ed.  flJ.  ^-  Rot.  Alman.  an.  1  Ed.  III.  ni.  ». 
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in  the  port  of  London  to  a  thoufanJ  marks  per  month  *.  Thefe 
were  certainly  hardfhips,  and  hardfhips  that  would  not  have 
been  borne  under  any  other  pretence.   . 

But  now,  under  the  minority  of  King  Pvichard  11.  when  things 
could  not  be  carried  with  fo  high  a.hand,  and  yet  the  neceffity 
of  maintaining  a  conftant  fquadron  at  Tea  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
coafts  was  apparent,  a  new  order  was  taken,  equally  agreeable 
to  juftice  and  reafon,  for  impoiing  certain  duties  on  all  fliips 
failing  in  the  north  feas,  that  is,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Thames  northwards.  Thefe  duties  were  to  be  levied  not  only 
on  merchants,  but  on  fifliermen,  and  on  thofe  belonging  to  fo- 
reign nations,  as  well  as  of  Englifli  fubjefts.  It  coniifted  in  pay- 
ing fi'xpence /)(?r  ton  ;  and  fuch  vefTels  only  were  excufed  as 
were  bound  from  Flanders  to  London  with  merchandize,  or 
from  London  to  Calais  with  wool  and  hides.  Fiihermen,  par- 
ticularly fuch  as  were  employed  in  the  herring-filhery^  were  to 
pay  fixpence/^r  ten  every  week;  other  fijOhermen  a  like  duty 
every  three  weeks  •,  fliips  employed  in  the  coal-trade  to  Ncw- 
caflle,  once  in  three  months;  merchantmen  failing  to  PruOia, 
Norway,  or  Sweden,  a  like  duty  ;  and,  for  the  collecting  thefe 
impofitians,  fix  armed  vcflels  were  to  be  employed. 

As  for  the  authority  by  Vv-hich  this  was  done,  it  will  befl  ap- 
pear by  the  title  of  the  record,  which  runs  thus :  "  This  is  th^ 
*'  ordinance  and  gi-ant  by  advice  of  the  merchants  of  London, 
"  and  of  other  merchants  to  the  north,  by  the  alTent  of  all  the 
**  commons  in  parliament,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
**  mayor  of  London,  for  the  guard  and  tuition  of  the  fea-coafts 
*<  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  admiral  of  the  north  feas  ^"  ^.c. 
This,  as  I  obferved  before,  is  the  cleareft  proof,  that  our  fovc- 
reignty  of  the  iea  in  thofe  days  was  admitted  by  all  nations, 
otherwife  this  ordinance  would  not  have  been  fubmitted  to  ; 
iibout  which  it  appears,  there  was  no  kind  of  fcruple  or  apprc- 
henilon,  fince  fo  fiuall  a  force  was  appointed  to  colleQ  it. 

In  1378,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Saiilbury  pafled  with  con- 
fiderable  forces  into  France,  where,  being  able  to  perform  little, 
rhey  in  their  return  were  attacked  at  fea  by  a  Spanifii  fquadron. 
Part  of  the  Englifh  fleet  feems  not  to  have  engaged  ;  and  my 

.'•  Clauf.  ac.  s  E.  III.       b  Rot.  Pari.  an.  i.  Rk,  IT.  pnt  ii.  art.  ZO- '"  fchedula. 
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author  charges  Philip  and  Peter  Courtney,  who  commanded  the 
fliips  that  fought,  with  temerity.  However  it  was,  they  both 
behaved  very  gallantly ;  ^nd  Philip  efcaped,  though  much 
wounded.  As  for  Peter,  he  was  taken  with  a  few  of  his  men, 
who  were  never  heard  of  afterwards ;  and  as  there  periflied,  ii^ 
this  fight,  abundance  of  Devonfhire  and  Somerfetfhire  gentle- 
men, it  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  great  misfortune  '^.  It  was, 
however,  followed  with  a  greater.  The  duke  of  Lancafter,  with 
a  very  numerous  army  and  a  very  potent  fleet,  failed  to  the 
afFiftance  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne  about  midfummer;  and,  ha- 
xing  fpent  near  a  month  in  a  fruitlefs  fiege  of  the  town  of  St. 
Malo,  which  he  miiTed  taking  by  his  own  negligence  and  ill 
conduft,  he  returned  to  England  with  little  reputation  to  him- 
felf,  the  French  fleet  in  the  mean  time  haying  fpoiled  the 
coafts  of  Cornwall. 

The  foes  of  the  French  court  very  naturally  applied  themfelves 
for  afliftance  to  England,  and  feldom  failed  to  obtain  it,  though 
it  was  not  often  that  either  we  or  they  were  gainers  by  it  in  the 
end.  The  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  fhewn  himfelf  a  bitter 
enemy  to  the  houfe  of  Valois,  and  who  met  hitherto  with  but 
indifferent  fuccefs  in  a  great  variety  of  intrigues  and  enterprizes 
into  which  he  had  entered,  at  laft  addreiied  himfelf  to  King 
Kichard,  and  offered  to  put  the  fortrefs  of  Cherburg  in  Nor- 
mandy into  his  hands ;  which  was  accepted,  and  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty obtained  in  the  month  of  October,  1379.  In  the  latter 
end  of  the  fame  year,  Sir  John  Arundel,  going  with  a  confider- 
able  reinforcement  to  Bretagne,  was  fhipwrecked,  part  of  his 
fquadron  being  driven  on  the  coafls  of  Ireland,  fome  on  the 
Welch  Ihore,  and  others  into  Coinvv-all  j  fo  that  himfelf  and  a 
thoufand  men  at  arms  perilhed.  This  lofs,  and  the  uneafinefs 
following  upon  it,  occafioned  the  calling  of  a  parliament. 

The  next  year,  hov/ever,  new  fupplies  were  fent  under  the 
command  of  the  eaid  of  Buckingham,  Sir  Robert  KnoUys,  and 
§ir  Hugh  Calverley,  to  Calais,  and  from  thence  paffed  through 
the  heart  of  France  into  Bretagne,  where  the  duke  employed 

<=  Cont.  Nic,  Trivet.  &  Adam.  MurimiUh.  annal.  vol.  ii.  p.  143-  Vit.  R.  Ri- 
cardi  II.  p.  6.  Hoiingflied,  vol.  ii.  p.  41?.  d  T.  Walfingham,  p.  aix,  2ij. 
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^hem  in  the  fiege  of  Nantes,  a  city  which  refufed  to  acknowledge 
Jiim  ;  and,  taking  very  little  care  to  fupply  them  with  neceflaries, 
they  were  by  degrees  reduced  to  fuch  mifery,  that  the  Englifa 
foldiers  were  glad  to  return  in  fmall  companies  through  France, 
not  in  a  hoftile  way,  but  begging  their  bread  ;  which  ought  to 
have  put  an  end  to  all  thefe  inconllderate  expeditions,  that 
ierved  only  to  wafte  the  llrength  of  the  nation,  and  to  expofe 
us  to  foreigners ;  for  in  the  mean  time  the  French  gallies  burnt 
Graveiend,  and  plundered  the  whole  Kentilh  coaft  '^. 

In  1383  a  new  kind  of  war  broke  out,  which,  though  incon- 
fiderable  in  its  confequences,  ought  not  to  be  paiicd  over  in 
filence.  There  v/as  at  this  time  a  fchifm  in  the  church  of  Rome ; 
Urban  IV.  was  owned  in  that  city,  and  Clement  Vll.  was  ac- 
knowledged for  Pope  at  Avignon.  The  feveral  princes  of  Europe 
confulted  their  ov/n  advantage  in  the  choice  they  made  ot  thefe 
pontifisj  and,  as  the  French  had  o.vned  Clement,  the  Englifli 
grew  very  warm  on  the  behalf  of  Urban.  He,  therefore,  to 
^erve  his  own  intereft,  and  to  heighten  their  zeal,  proclaims 
a  croifade  againft  his  opponents,  and  conllitutes  Henry  Nevil, 
bilhop  of  Norwich,  his  general  in  England.  This  prelate,  a 
pian  of  noble  birth,  was  of  a  fit  charafter  for  fuch  an  enterprize, 
having  a  high  fpirit,  a  refolute  courage,  and  a  very  intriguing 
genius.  He,  knov/ing  that  the  Flemings  were  then  in  arma 
againft  their  earl,  and  that  they  v>rere  naturally  inclined  to  the 
Englifn,  refolved  tp  make  uie  of  his  comroifTion  to  over-run,  if 
pollible,  that  country.  Faffing  over  with  this  view  to  Calais, 
he  there  fuddenly  aiTembled  50,000  foot  and  2000  horfe,  with 
vhom,  and  a  good  fleet  attending,  he  fuddenly  fell  into  Flan- 
ders, where  he  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  12,000  men  belonging  to 
the  earl,  took  Dunkirk,  Graveling,  Mardyke,  and  other  places, 
and  at  length  befieged  Ypres ;  his  fleet  proceeding  with  hke 
good  fortune  at  fea.  But  the  French  king  marching  with  a  great 
army  into  Flanders,  and  the  Flemings  beginning  to  fall  off,  the 
bifhop  of  Norwich  was  glad  to  retire,  and,  after  all  his  ihort- 
lived  fuccelTes,  to  return  with  a  handful  of  men  into  England. 

*  Contin.  Nic.  Trivet,  &  Adam.  Miirimuth.  annal,  vo].  ii.  p.  14T  — :  ;o,  T. 
Otterbourne,  p.  150.     W.  Wyrcefter,  annai.  p.  441,     Mczsray,  vol.  iii.  p.  m, 
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The  next  year  the  French  fitted  cut  fcveral  fquadrons  to  infeft 
the  Englifli  coaft,  in  which  they  were  but  too  fuccefsful,  while 
pur  inteftine  divifions  hindered  us  from  taking  that  due  care  of 
our  affairs,  which  our  great  ftrength  at  fea  enabled  us  to  have 
done :  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Portimouth,  to  fhew  the  martial 
fpirit  of  this  nation  was  not  quite  extinguifhed,  fitted  out  a  fqua- 
dron  at  their  own  expence,  which  engaging  the  French  with 
equal  force,  took  every  fhip,  and  flew  all,  but  nine  perfons,  on 
board  them,  performing  alfo  oth^r  gallant  exploits  before  they 
returned  into  port  f .  So  very  apparent  it  is,  that,  if  our  affairs 
go  wrong,  this  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  the  rulers,  and  not  to  the 
people,  who  are  naturally  jealous  of  our  national  glory,  and  ever 
ready  enough  to  facrifice,  as  is  indeed  their  duty,  both  their 
perfons  and  properties  for  its  defence. 

The  French  king,  Charles  VI.  was,  in  the  year  1385,  per- 
fuaded  to  revive  his  father's  proje£l  of  invading  England,  in  or- 
der to  compel  the  Englifli  to  abandon  the  few  places  they  ftill 
held  in  France.  With  this  view,  he,  at  a  prodigious  expence, 
purchafed  fliips  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and,  by  degrees, 
drew  together  a  very  great  number  ^  an  author  of  credit,  who 
lived  in  thofe  times,  fays,  tv/eive  hundred  and  eighty-feven  fail ', 
infomuch  that,  if  it  had  been  neceiTary,  they  might  have  made 
a  bridge  from  Calais  to  Dover  ^.  On  the  other  hand,  king 
Richard  prepared  a  numerous  army,  and  alfo  drew  together  a 
powerful  navy  ;  yet,  after  all,  there  was  no  great  matter  done  : 
for  the  French  king's  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy, 
fell  at  variance  upon  this  head ;  and  the  defign  was  fo  longpro- 
tra£led,  that,  at  lafl,  they  were  obliged  to  lay  it  afide  for  that 
year  •*.  Mezeray  feems  to  attribute  this  to  the  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy "  J  but  Father  Daniel  afcribes  it  to  the  Duke  of  Berry  "^ ;  how- 
ever, -it  was  not  entirely  given  over,  but  rather  deferred  till  the 
fiicceeding  fpring,  when  the  French  failed  afecond  time;  partly 
throughthetreacheryoftheDukeof  Bretagne,  and  partlythrough 
the  cowardice  of  admiral  de  Vienne.     This  man  had  been  fent, 

f  T.  Walfinghami  Ypodigma  Ncudrise,  p.  535.  T.  Orttrbourne,  p.  i;ij,  157.  | 
Vit.  R.  Ricairdi  11.  p.  44,  45.  Duplrix,  tome  ii.  605,  606,  P.  Daniel,  tome  j 
V.  p.  308,  3op.  £  Hiftoirc  de  Charles  VI.  A.  D.  1385.  h  Froiflart, 

'<>c\.  iji.  cap,  XXV.         i   Abrege  de  I'liiftmre  de  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  129.        k  Hif- 
soire  dr  i&  fniiire  de  'F:i[)(^^U'c,  vol,  ii.  p.  448. 
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with  a  fleet  of  fixty  fliips  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  excite  and 
enable  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  to  make  a  diverfion ;  but 
he  behaved  there  very  indifferently :  for  he  declined  fighting  the 
Englifli,  when  they  deftroye^  all  the  country  before  them;  and 
entered  into  an  ^mour  with  a  princefs  of  the  royal  blood  ; 
which,  fays  Mezeray,  the  barbarous  Scots,  being  ftrangers  to 
French  gallantry,  took  amifs,  and  fliewed  their  refentment  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  obliged  him  to  leave  their  country  very  al>* 
ruptly.  On  his  return  he  reported  the  Engliih  army  to  confitt 
of  ten  thoufand  horfe,  and  a  hundred  thoufand  foot,  which 
ftruck  the  French  with  terror.  As  for  the  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
on  fome  private  diftafte,  he  clapped  up  the  conftable  of  Franca 
in  prifon,  who  was  to  have  commanded  the  forces  that  were  to 
be  trarnfported  in  this  mighty  fleet,  which  new  difappointmeiit 
fruftrated  the  whole  defign. 

Father  Daniel  is  jufl:  enough  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  duke,  by  this  adl  of  treachery,  did  the  Englifli 
or  the  French  moft  fervice  ;  fince,  if  this  defign  had  mifcarriedj 
the  greateft  part  of  the  nobility  of  France,  who  were  embaik- 
ed  therein,  mufi:  have  neceflarily  perifhed.  As  it  was,  a  great 
number  of  fliips  belonging  to  this  huge  fleet,  in  failing  from  the 
haven  of  Sluys,  were  driven  on  the  Englifli  coafl  and  taken  ; 
and  the  year  before,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Nottingham, 
with  the  Englifh  fleet,  had  attacked  a  great  number  of  French, 
Spanifh,  and  Flemifh  merchant-men  ;  and,  having  beat  their 
convoy,  took  upwards  of  a  hundred  fail.  Thus  this  wild  fcheme 
ended  in  the  deftrudlion  of  the  naval  power  of  France ;  which 
as  it  is  in  itfelf  unnatural,  fo  whenever  it  receives  a  confiderabic 
check,  it  is  very  hard  to  be  reftored  again,  as  Father  Daniel  ta- 
citly acknowledges',  for  he  owns,  that  during  the  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  as  alfo  during  that  of  Charles  VII. 
which  takes  in  upwards  of  half  a  century,  they  attempted  little 
or  nothing  by  fea,  and  not  much  in  the  fucceeding  fifty  years '. 

The  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Lancafter  into  Spain  deferves 
to  be  mentioned  in  a  work  of  this  nature ;  for  though  it  be 
true,  that  it  did  not  concern  the  kingdom  of  England,  yet  as 
the  whole  naval  ftrength  of  the  nation  was  employed  therein, 

1  Iliftoire  de  id  malice  Francoifc,  vol.  ii.  p.  448.  StO've,  Holifig/hed,  Sptcd, 
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and  as  the  reputation  of  the  Englifli  arms  was  fpread  therr^l-j 
over  all  Europe,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  it.  The 
Duke's  title,  notwithftanding  the  flight  put  on  it  by  fome  au- 
thors, was  in  reality  a  very  good  one  ;  he  claimed  in  right  of 
his  fecond  wife  Conftantia,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Peter,  the 
cruel  king  of  Caftile  •,  whereas  the  poffefibr  of  that  crown  was 
of  a  baftard  line.  The  king  of  Portugal  was  likewife  in  his 
intereft,  and  fent  into  England  feven  gallies  and  eighteen  fliips, 
to  join  the  duke's  fleet,  which  wa*  a  long  time  in  preparing. 

At  length j  about  midfummer  1386,  he  embarked  witli 
twenty  thoufand  men,  and  the  flower  of  the  Englilh  nobility, 
himfelf  commanding  the  army,  and  Sir  Thomas  Piercy  the  fleet. 
The  firft  exploit  they  performed  was  the  relieving  Brefl:,  at  that 
time  befieged  by  the  French,  by  which  the  duke  gained  great 
reputation  j  after  this,  embarking  again  with  frefli  provifions^ 
and  fome  recruits,  they  arrived  at  the  port  of  Corunna,  or,  as 
our-failors  call  it,  the  Groin,  on  Auguft  9,  and  there  fafelj' 
landed  their  forces  '"^  The  king  of  Portugal  behaved  like  a 
good  ally,  and  many  of  the  Spanifli  nobility  acknowledged  the 
duke  for  their  king  ;  yet  the  war,  at  the  beginning,  was  not  at- 
tended with  much  fuccefs,  great  flcknefs  wafting  the  Englifla 
army^  and,  through  the  precautions  of  John  king  of  Caftilei 
the  country  was  fo  defl:royed  that  a  famine  erifued,  which  pro- 
ved of  ftill  worfe  confequence  to  the  duke's  affairs.  By  de- 
grees, however,  the  foldiers  recovered  their  health,  and  the 
duke,  who  had  himfelf  endured  a  fharp  fever,  refumed  hi$ 
fpirits,  and  continued  the  war  with  frefli  vigour,  and  with  bet-' 
ter  fortune.  John,  king  of  Caftile,  feeing  his  dominions  de- 
ffroyed,  and  the  French,  who  had  promifed  him  great  fuccoursj 
very  flow  in  performing,  wifely  entered  into  a  negociationj 
which  quickly  ended  in  a  peace". 

By  this  treaty  King  John  paid  the  duke  about  feventy  thou- 
fand pounds  for  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  afligned  him  and 
his  duchefs  an  annuity  of  ten  thoufand  pounds.     The  eldeft 

"'  Marianas  hift.  Hifpan.  tome  ii.  lib.  xvSii.  cap.  x.  p.  155.  M.  Faria  y  Soiifa, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  xi.  T.  Walfingham,  p.  311,  321.  H.  ICnyghton,  p.  x6j6.  Vic 
R.  R'cardi  n.  p.  70,71.  "^  Ferrerai  hift.  deEfpan.  p.  vii;.  §  14    De  la  Cledfe 
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tSJihghter  of  the  duke  married  Henry  prince  of  Afturlas,  King 
John's  heir,  and  the  duke's  fecond  daughter  efpoufed  the  king 
of  Portugal.  After  this  agrecnaent  made,  the  dukej  with  the 
remains  of  his  armyj  which  an  eminent  French  writer  fays 
might  amount  to  about  a  fixth  part  of  the  forces  he  carried 
abroad  **,  returned  into  England  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1389  ;  and  a  httle  after,  the  king  was  pleafcd  to  honour  his 
uncle  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Aquitain  p. 

In  1394  an  infurre£lion  in  Ireland  obliged  the  king  to  pafa 
over  thither,  being  ;;ttended  by  the  Duke  of  Glouceller,  the 
carls  of  March,  Nottingham^  and  Rutland  In  this  expedition 
he  had  better  fortune  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  life ;  redu- 
cing moft  of  the  petty  princes  to  fuch  flraits,  that  they  were 
glad  to  do  him  homage^  and  give  hini  hoftages :  but,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  clergy,  he  returned  too  hafi:ily,  in  order  to  profe- 
tute  heretics,  when  he  might  have  fubdued  his  rebels,  and  fet- 
tled that  kingdom^  This  miftake  in  his  condu6l  proved  after- 
wards fatal  to  his  crown  and  life  ''.  The  difputes  he  had  with 
his  nobility  at  home,  inclined  the  king  to  put  an  end  to  all  dif- 
ferences abroad ;  and  therefore,  after  a  long  treatj^,  it  was 
agreed,  that  King  Richard  fliould  efpoufe  the  French  princefs 
Ifabelia,  though  but  a  child  between  feven  and  eight  years  old. 

On  this  occafion  he  pafied  over  to  Calais,  where  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  French  king  ;  and  having  efpoufed  this  young 
princefs  on  O^ober  31,  he  foon  after  brought  her  home,  and 
caufed  her  to  be  crowned,  but  very  little  to  the  people's  fatis- 
faction,  who  fancied  there  was  fomething  ominous  in  the  lofs  of 
part  of  her  portion,  in  the  (hort  palTage  between  Calais  and 
Dover,  in  a  fudden  ftorm"".  Some  time  after,  he  v/as  drawn 
into  a  much  more  unpopular  a£l,  by  giving  up  the  fortrefs  of 
Cherburgh  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  town  of  Breft  to 
the  duke  of  Brittany  :  and  the  difturbances  which  followed 
thefe  mealures  in  England,  encouraged  the  Irifli  to  rebel*.  In 
the  firffc  fury  of  thef^  people  they  cut  off  Roger  Moirtimer,  earJ, 
of  March,  governor  of  Ireland  for  King  Richard,  and  prefump- 

'°  Mezeray,  tome  iii.    p.  134.  P  T,  Walfinghami   Ypodigma   Neii-^rlse, 

p.   544.     T.  Otterbourne,  p.  177,   T79.  1  Chron.  Hibern.  A.  D.  139^. 

8oi.    T.  Walfin^bami,  p,  353.  Vic.  R.  Ricardi  II. 
601.     Du  Tillet,  p.  30J.  *  C.iran.  Hibern. 
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tive  heir  of  the  crown.  The  news  of  this  fo  much  provoked 
the  king,  that  he  determined  to  pafs  over  into  that  ifland,  in 
order  to  chaftife  the  authors  of  fo  black  a  fadl.  With  this  view 
he  drew  together  a  contlderable  army,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hun- 
dred fail,  with  which  he  fafely  arrived  at  Waterford,  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year  1399  ^ 

The  king  had  fome  fuccefs  in  this,  as  he  had  in  his  former 
expedition,  it  being  the  conftant  foible  of  the  Irifh  to  be  won- 
derfully ftruck  -with  the  prefence  of  a  prince,  and  the  pomp  of 
a  court.  But  his  fuccefs  was  quickly  interrupted  by  the  mor- 
tifying news  of  his  coufin  Henry  of  Lancaiter's  being  landed 
in  England,  and  in  open  rebellion^  This  young  nobTeman,  flyled 
in  his  father's  lifetime  firft  earl  of  Derby,  and  then  duke  of" 
Hereford,  had  ever  been  of  a  martial  difpofition,  and  had  at- 
tained to  great  military  fkiil  by  ferving  in  Prullia  under  the. 
Teutonic  knights.  He  had  been  very  indifferently  treated  by 
King  Richard,  yet  had  no  thoughts  of  pretending  to  the  crown, 
when  he  firft  returned  home  :  but  finding  the  people  univerfal- 
ly  difaffe£led,  the  king  in  Ireland,  and  himfelf  furrounded  by 
a  number  of  briik  and  a6live  young  noblemen,  he  grew  bold- 
er in  his  defignsj  though  he  ftill  zQied  with  much  caution. 
The  king,  on  the  firft  advice  of  this  rebellion,  returned  into 
England,  where  he  no  fooner  arrived,  than  all  his  fpirits  fail- 
ed him,  infomuch,  that  the  firft  requeft  he  made  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  was,  that  he  might  have  Leave  to  refign  his 
kingdom".  The  precedent  of  his  grandfather  Edward  II.  w^as 
too  recent  to  leave  the  rebels  any  fcruple  of  making  ufe  of  tlie 
king's  pufiUanlmous  temper ;  they  therefore  brought  him  up 
prifoner  to  London,  where  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  ; 
and  ftiortly  after,  by  authority  of  parliament,  depofed,  when 
he  had  reigned  twenty-two  years>  and  was  in  the  tliirty-third 
year  of  his  age  ^^. 

After  this  his  life  was  of  no   long  continuance  ;  for,  being 
.carried  from  place  to  place,  he  at  length  ended  his  days  at  Pom- 

'   T.  Walfingham,  p.  356.     T.  Otteibourne,  p.   197,     Chron.  Hibern.  A,    D. 
I'^gp.  u   Vit,  R.Ricardi  II.  p.  151 — 155.     T.  Wiiirin^hjin,  p.  35S,  559. 

T,  Ottcrbourne,  p.  101 — jo6.  Chron.  Gndftovian,  p.  iz6.  Fabian,  p.  345. 
*'  Attelkd  copies  of  all  thefe  prrceeHing$,  from  the  original  rfcordiin  the  Tower, 
ifec  reader  wi!!  meet  v,  irh  in  H,  Knyghtcn,  co!,  zy.i^-^2-j€z. 
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frct-caflle,  in  the  year  1401  ;  but  how,  or  with  what  circum-. 
fbnces,  is  not  clearly  known  to  pofterity.  Some  fay,  that  hear- 
ing of  the  misfortunes  which  attended  his  friends,  who  endea- 
voured to  reftore  him,  and  had  miferably  lofi:  their  hves  in  the 
attempt,  he  refufed  fultenancc,  and  ftarved  himfelf  j  others, 
with  greater  probability,  aflirm,  that  with  hunger  and  cold, 
and  other  unheard-of  torments,  his  cruel  enemies  removed  him 
out  of  their  way  ^  ;  and  to  this  opinion  Camden  inclined,  who, 
in  fpeaking  of  Pomfret-caftle,  fays,  it  is  a  place  pr'mdpum  cade 
^ f anguine  inf amis''. 

The  hiftory  of  our  commerce  within  this  period  of  time 
would  be  equally  curious  and  ufeful,  if  carefully  and  impartial- 
ly collected  from  our  records  and  hiflories.  What  I  have  to 
offer  on  this  head,  is  only  the  fruit  of  my  own  reile6lions  upon 
fome  remarkable  pafTagcs,  that,  in  the  compofition  of  this  hif- 
tory, appeared  of  too  great  importance,  in  reference  to  the 
fubje£ls  under  my  confideration.,  to  be  palTed  by  without  no- 
tice, amongft  a  long  train  of  common  events.  Such  obfen,'a- 
tions,  I  conceive,  may  be  of  more  ufe,  becaufe,  generally  fpeak- 
ing, our  writers  upon  political  arithmetic,  have  very  rarely  car- 
ried their  refearches  fohigh  as  thefe  times,  from  a  notion,  very 
probably,  that  there  was  not  much  in  them  to  their  purpofe  i 
in  which,  however,  I  muft  confefs  myfelf  of  a  very  different 
fentiment,  being  fully  fatisfied,  that  many  points  of  the  great- 
eft  confequence  might  be  very  much  enlightened,  if  due  atten- 
tion were  paid  to  fuch  occurrences,  in  thefe  times,  as  any  way 
regard  our  foreign  and  domeflic  trade,  the  fcarcity  and  plenty 
of  coin,  and  the  different  fl:ate  of  the  finances  of  our  feverai 
monarchs ;  for  all  which,  though  there  may  not  be  fufficient 
materials  to  compofe  a  complete  hiftory,  yet  there  are  more 
than  enough  to  convince  us,  that  the  vulgar  opinion  of  the  po- 
verty of  our  anceftors,  in  paft  times,  is  very  far  from  being 
founded  in  truth,  but  is  rather  the  confequence  of  anill-ground*- 
ed  complaifance  for  our  own  age. 

We  have  before  obferved,  that  Henry  I.  left  behind  him  3 
very  large  fum  of  money  at  his  deceafe ;  his  grandfon  Henry  II. 

^  T.  Walfirgham,  p.  363.  Vit.  R.  Ricatdi  II.  p.  j6g.  T.  0:terbourns,  p. 
fi^,  229.  7  Defcript.  Brit.  p.  83. 
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reigned  about  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  that  is,  four  montha 
Hiort  of  thirty-five  years,  as  his  grandfather  reigned  four 
months  more  than  that  number  of  years,  Their  tempers  wer^ 
much  alike  with  refpe£t  to  economy ;  that  is  to  fay,  both  of  them 
were  inchned  to  colle6l  and  leave  behind  them  as  much  wealth 
as  they  could :  the  former  for  the  fake  of  eftablifhing  his  fami- 
ly i  the  latter  that  he  might  make  a  provilion  for  the  expedi- 
tion into  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  certainly  had  very  much  at 
heart,  But  Henry  II.  at  his  dcmife,  left  in  gold  and  filver,  ex- 
clufive  of  jev/els  and  other  curiofities,  the  fum  of  nine  hun^ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  ;  which  would  be  a  thing  altogether  incre- 
dible, if  we  had  not  as  good  authority  for  this  as  for  any  hifto- 
yical  fa£l  whatever  2.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  fome  writers  have 
reprerented  him  as  an  avaricious,  and  even  rapacious  prince ; 
but  the  fa61;s  which  they  affign  to  prove  this,  are  fuch  as  will 
fcarce  fatisfy  an  impartial  reader.  He  levied,  from  time  to 
time,  confiderable  fums  upon  the  Jews,  who  we^e  the  monied 
people  of  thofe  days :  he  had  confiderable  aids  from  his  nobi-. 
iity  ;  and  he  kept  bifhoprics,  and  other  eccleiiaflical  benefices  in 
Ivis  hands  for  feveral  years  together.  His  predecefTors,  how- 
ever, had  done  as  much  without  acquiring  any  fuch  treafure  ; 
and  therefore  we  may  conclude  from  this  fadt,  that  the  nation 
was  become  much  richer. 

It  is  faid,  and  very  truly  faid,  that  coin  or  ready  money  is 
the  PULSE  of  a  (late.  If  it  beats  high  and  even,  there  is  no 
reafon  to  queflion  the  health  of  the  body  politic :  but  if  it 
grows  low,  and  intermits,  even  wife  men  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt  as  to  the  public  fafety.  We  may  therefore  fafeiy  colleft, 
that  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  was  very  much  increafed  during 
the  courfe  of  this  reign,  though  we  had  no  other  argument  to 
prove  it ;  fmce  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  and  without  having 
rccourfe  to  any  extraordinary  methods,  this  monarch  was  able 
to  leave,  after  beflowing  very  confiderable  fums  in  ready  mo- 
r.ey  for  the  holy  war,  a  treafure  nine  times  as  great  as  that  oi 

^  The  vir.ros  of  Matthew  Paris,  my  author,  are  thef;  :  ''  Invents  funt  plu' 
"  ra  quam  liongcnta  caillia  libratuni  in  auro  &  argenro,  pjzter  utenfilia,  &  jo- 
"  calia  &  lap'dirs  pretiofo?."'  The  wi!l  of  this  great  monarch  is  pr?fervpd  in  the 
Liber  Niger  Scaccaili;  puhlifhed  by  Hearne  j  but  in  this  \\t  iind  r.one  but  charitable 
Jsgaeies. 
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his  grandfather,  though  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  richeft 
prince  of  his  time. 

The  beginning  of  King  Richard's  reign  was  very  fatal  to  the 
eftates  and  revenues  of  the  crown,  as  the  latter  end  of  it  was 
exceffively  burdenfome  upon  his  people  :  yet  thofe,  who,  from 
the  difficulty  of  paying  his  ranfom,  would  infer,  that  this  king- 
dom was  grown  wretchedly  poor,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  was  nothing  then  to  what  it  is  now ;  are  far  from  being 
io  much  in  the  right  as  they  may  imagine,  as  will  appear  from 
hence  ;  that  Hubert,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  de- 
fired  the  king's  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  adminiftration, 
gave  this  as  his  reafon,  viz.  that  there  had  been  levied  upon 
the  fubjefts,  in  the  year  1195  and  1  ig6y  the  fum  of  one  mil- 
lion one  hundred  thoufand  marks  * ;  which  I  have  the  autho- 
rity of  an  ingenious  and  judicious  writer  to  bear  me  out  in  af- 
firming, was  equal  to  eleven  millions  in  our  times'^.  So  that 
it  was  not  the  poverty  of  the  kingdom  which  made  the  impo- 
fitions  of  thofe  days  feem  infupportably  hard  ;  but  the  impoft- 
tions  themfelves  were  {o  excefiive,  and  fo  often  repeated,  that 
at  laft  they  really  made  the  nation  poor. 

Another  thing  to  be  obferved,  in  regard  to  this  reign,  is  the 
tax,  or  rather  fublidy  given  in  wool,  which  is  the  firft  time  any 
thing  of  that  nature  occurs  in  hiflory ;  though,  without  all  doubt, 
wool  was  long  before  one  of  the  principal  ftaple  commodities  of 
this  country.      If  we  look  into  this  affair  carefully,  we  fliall 

»  Roger  Hovedeii,  p.  757,  76S,  aduses  us,  the  fcopc  of  that  prelate's  letter  to 
the  king,  was  to  (hew  how  much  the  wealth  of  England  was  exhaufled,  and 
as  a  proof,  added,  "  Qjiod  infra  bicnnium  proximo  ptxterj:um,  adquificrat  i<i 
*'  opus  illius  undtcies  centena  millia  marcarum  argentide  regno  Angliae."  Robert 
de  Brunr.e,  in  his  chronicle  informs  us,  that  though  the  fums  levied  were  large, 
yet  tl\e  king's  vifible  necefiity,  and  ihe  bad  behaviour  of  King  Philip  of  France, 
made  the  nobility  contribute  chearfuily  to  their  mafter's  affiftance,  as  well  in  their 
perfons,  as  out  of  their  purfes. 

b  The  author  referred  to  in  the  text  is  Dr.  Davenant;  whojn  his  difcoiirfe  on 
grants  and  reiumption?,  p,  iii.  nor  only  fa^s  what  I  havs  mentioned,  but  far- 
ther, that  what  was  given  to  King  Richard  was  more  than  was  really  levied  on 
the  people  in  any  two  years  of  King  William's  war.  If  fo,  why  might  not  the 
whole  neceflary  fuppHes  have  been  raifcd,  which  could  not  (the  difference  of 
times  conf.dercd)  have  been  in  any  degree  fo  cpprellive  as  what  our  anceftors  en- 
dured, rather  than  a  debt  created,  which  has  proved  ever  fine e  an  accumulating 
bw.'.l'.r.  ? 
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iind  fomething  very  different  in  it  from  what  is  commonly  uH' 
derftood  :  for  it  was  not  a  tax  impofed  upon  wool  for  leave  to 
export  it,  n  thing  frequent  in  fucceeding  times,  and  which,  for 
anything  we  know,  might  not  have  been  altogether  new  even 
then  ;  it  was  not  a  grant  to  the  crown  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
wool,  which  was  the  land-tax  of  thofe  times,  and  very  com- 
monly granted  to  his  fucceffors  j  but  it  was  a  loan  taken  from 
the  Ciftercian  monks,  who  then  exported  the  wool  of  this  ifland 
to  Flanders,  and  other  countries,  the  produce  of  which,  for 
that  year,  was  received  to  the  king's  ufe,  in  order  to  compleat 
his  ranfom,  and  was  to  be  repaid :  and  perhaps  the  different 
accounts  we  h»ve  of  the  fum  to  which  that  amounted,  might 
be  owing,  in  fome  meafure,  to  this  manner  of  raifing  it.  But 
however  thefe  things  may  ftand,  there  is  nothing  clearer  than 
that  the  vafl  fums  raifed  in  this  reign,  muft  have  been  brought 
mto  this  ifland  by  foreign  trade,  that  is,  by  the  produce  of  our 
commodities  and  manufadlures.  Tiie  latter,  without  quefi:ion, 
were  very  inconfiderable,  in  comparilon  of  what  they  have  fince 
.been,  and  yet  not  altogether  fo  inconuuerable  as  is  commonly 
thought :  but  as  for  cur  flaple  commodities  we  certainly  had 
them  then  as  well  as  now  ;  and  I  believe  there  is  fome  reafon 
to  think  that  they  were  not  only  exported  in  very  large  quanti-, 
ties,  but  were  alio  vended  in  foreign  markets,  at  very  high  pri- 
ces; that  is^  the  proportion  of  things  in  thofe  times,  and  in 
thefe,  being  duly  weighed  and  confidered  '^. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  if  we  may  believe  moft  of  our 
hiftorians,  there  was  nothing  but  opprcfTion  and  taxes ;  arid 
immenfe  fums  of  money,  from  time  to  time,  levied  upon  the 
nation  ;  which  however  is  a  proof  there  was  money  in  the  na- 
tion; as  the  great  number  of  feamen  he  had  conflantly  in  em- 
ployment fhews  there  muft  have  been  trade.  The  Cifcercian 
monks  were  Hill  the  exporters  of  wool;  and  that  this  was  no 
inconfiderable  thing,  may  appear  from  hence  ;  that  they  charge 

<^  Two  things  principally  contributeii,  in  thofe  diys,  to  turn  the  fcale  of 
trade  in  onr  favour  :  Firft,  we  were  not  given  to  refined  luxury  :  if  we  indul- 
ged in  any  extra. rdinaiy  degree,  it  was  in  our  native  and  unpnrchafed  blelTings 
winch  made  our  wants  the  lefs.  And,  fecv)ndly,  C'^mmerce  not  being  fo  cxten- 
^ve,  fome  of  our  ftaple  ccmmodiiics  were  highly  valued,  and  frcm  thence  brought 
in  the  mo^-e  morey. 
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the  king  with  taking  from  them  by  violence,  in  the  fpace  of  a 
few  years,  fixty-fix  thoufand  pounds.  It  may  be,  he  only  took 
by  violence  what  they  had  got  before  by  fraud  :  for  why  fucli 
vaft  fums  were  to  reft  in  the  hands  of  religious  men,  when  the 
public  treafury  was  empty,  it  will  be  hard  to  render  a  juft  rea- 
fon.  The  fame  king  is  faid  to  have  imprifoned  an  archdeacoa 
of  Huntingdon,  till  he  extorted  from  him  twenty-two  thoufand 
marks  :  this  might  be  injuftice  in  the  king  ;  but  .public  affairs 
could  not  be  well  regulated,  when  a  clergyman  of  his  rank 
was  able  to  pay  fo  much  '^.  If  King  John  had  not  bore  io 
hard  upon  the  priefts  and  monks,  they  would  have  furnillicd, 
or  at  leaft  they  would  have  allowed  him  a  better  chara«5}:cr  in 
their  chronicles  :  if  he  had  been  more  indulgent  to  his  nobility, 
they  might  poflibly  have  been  more  loyal;  but  if  he  had  not 
fliewn  himfelf  a  lover  of  trade,  and  a  kind  mafter  to  the  com- 
mons, he  would  not  have  had  the  feamen,  the  fea-ports,  and 
the  trading  towns  at  his  devotion,  London  only  excepted  :  and, 
amongft  other  provocations  given  to  her,  it  was  no  fmall  one, 
that  this  monarch  favoured  the  out-ports ;  fo  that  the  trade  of 
Bofton,  in  Lincolnlhire,  approached  in  fome  degree  to  that 
of  London ;  as  appears  from  the  cufloms  in  both  during  this 
reign. 

it  has  been  hinted,  that  our  manufactures  were  not  quite  fo 
low  at  this  time  as  they  are  generally  reprefented  :  and  it  looks 
like  a  proof  of  this,  that  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Henry  III. 
there  paffed  a  law  for  regulating  fome  branches  of  the  weaving 
bufinefs ;  and  it  appears  from  this  very  law,  that  the  branches 
regulated  thereby  were  different  kinds  of  broad  cloth.  This 
does  not  indeed  fhew  when  we  began  to  make  cloth  ;  for,  with- 
out doubt,  this  could  not  be  then  a  new  manufacture ;  but  it 
plainly  fliews,  that  wc  had  it  in  a  good  degree  of  perfe<StIon, 

d  Matth.  Paris,  Ralph  CogjjeOiale,  and  John  Eveifden,  are  the  chief  authors 
•f  what  is  reported  of  King  John's  excefiive  taxations  :  arid  the  firfl  of  thefe 
fpeaks  of  him  in  a  manner  fo  full  of  indecency,  that  one  naturally  fuTpefts  lo 
angry  a  writer  of  fometimes  making  free  with  truth.  An  tinmarried  clergy, 
immenfely  rich,  was  equally  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  found  policy,  a::d  of 
the  gofpel  :  the  king,  therefore,  might  well  take  fomewhat  from  their  immenfe 
revenues  for  the  fubiic  fervice,  without  dcicrving  to  he  thought  either  tyrant  or 
infidel;  though  ihefc  chart:abk  authors  have  paw:;;d  their  credit  wiih  pofleritv. 
Ha  he  was  bo.h. 
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above  a  hundred  years  before  moft  of  our  hiftories  fpeak  of  its 
introduclion  into  England  *.  In  this  king's  reign  arofe  the  firft 
complaints  about  clipping  of  money,  which  not  only  produced 
a  ftandard  f ,  but  alfo  a  new  regulation  5  which  though  it  proved 
a  remedy  for  the  evil,  was  accounted  almoft  as  great  an  evil  as 
that  which  it  v/as  intended  to  cure;  In  (hort,  tlie  taking  mo- 
ney by  tale,  as  is  the  cuftom  now,  and  which  firft  began  to 
grow  into  a  cuftom  then,  was  prohibited,  and  people  were  di- 
recled  to  pay  and  receive  by  weight,  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  before  defcribed. 

There  are  few  princes  that  have  fat  upon  this  throrle,  whofe 
behaviour  we  find  reprefented  in  a  worfe  light  to  pofterity  than 
that  of  this  monarch  :  for  he  had  the  misfortune,  like  his  fa- 
ther, to  be  upon  bad  terms  with  the  barons  and  the  clergy ; 
who  not  contented  with  keeping  him  a  beggar  all  his  life,  have 
tranfmitted  his  memory  to  fucceeding  timesj  with  as  heavy  a 
load  of  infamy  upon  it  as  was  in  their  power.  It  is  indeed  out 
of  doubt  that  King  Henry  did  levy  large  fums  upon  his  people^ 
tffhich  Matthew  Paris,  who  lived  in  his  time,  and  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  his  reign,  has  very  dexteroufly  magnified,  by  reckon^ 

=  Some  circumftances  relative  to  this  liianafafture,  are  mentioned  in  the  reigd 
of  Henry  II.  nor  does  it  then  appear  to  be  a  new  thing,  biit  rather  the  contraryi 
It  was  in  this  reigo,  if  not  fooner,  introduced  into  Scotland,  which  put  thd 
government  on  contriring  methods  to  prevent  wool  hcing  carried  thither  from 
any  of  the  northern  counties,  but  with  very  little  fuccefs. 

f  There  is  fome  diverfity  in  our  old  hiftorians,  and  rr.uch  itiore  atiiongft  oui^ 
modern  criiics,  about  this  matter ;  we  will  give  the  tr-Jth  as  near,  and  in  as  fc* 
words  as  we  can.  King  John  is  by  fome  reckoned  the  author  of  our  ftandard  } 
but  this  mufl  be  with  regard  to  finencfs  efpecially ;  the  fterling,  or  efterlingi 
which  was  the  name  of  a  penny  made  of  good  filver,  being  introduced  in  hi* 
reign.  As  to  weight,  Thomas  Rudborn  tells  us,  William  the  Conqueror  or- 
dained. A.  D.  1083,  that  a  penny  fliould  weigh  thirty-two  grains  of  wheat  out  o| 
the  mifift  of  the  car;  and  the  ftatuta  s;d  H.  III.  fays  the  very  fame  thing;  but 
however  there  was  a  diftinftion,  though  not  a  difference.  It  wai  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  grains  of  wheat  differed  in  weight ;  that  tliofe  kept  for  the  king'* 
balance  were  affe£led  by  the  weather,  and  that  no  certainty  could  arilt  whild 
this  method  was  continned.  It  was  igreed,  therefore,  that  twenty-four  pieces  of 
bra's,  equal  in  weight  to  the  thirty  two  grains  of  wheat,  Ihould  be  fnbftitutedj 
ss  an  eafy  number  to  divide  j  and  thenceforward  the pcfliiy-weight  was  faid  t* 
cuuttin  twenty. fo«r  griins. 
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mg  the  fame  tax  fometimes  over  and  over  again  s.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  tells  us,  in  the  fpace  of  forty-one  years  (he  reigned 
in  all  fifty-fix.)  he  had  been  the  fpoiler  of  the  kingdom  j  that 
he  had  not  taken  lefs  than  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
marks:  yet  the  reader  has  feen,  that  King  Richard  levied  confi- 
derably  more  than  this  fum  in  two  years.  He  might  very  well 
want  extraordinary  fupplies,  if  what  the  fame  monk,  in  ano- 
ther place'',  inadvertently  tells  us  was  true  ;  that  the  whole  or- 
dinary !revenue  of  the  crown  fell  confiderably  fhort  of  fixteeti 
thoufand  pounds  a-year. 

If  we  fhould  conclude  from  thefe  clamours,  from  the  mean- 
nefs  of  the  king's  circumflances,  and  from  the  diftrefies  to  which 
King  Henry  was  driven,  that  the  nation  was  quite  exhaufled, 
and  that  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who  always  complained,  and 
often  rebelled,  were  plundered  and  pillaged  till  they  had  nothing 
left  to  fubfift  them,  we  fhould  be  extremely  miflaken.  The  king's 
brother,  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  laid  up  out  of  his  ellate  near 
250,000  pounds,  with  a  part  of  which  he  purchafed  the  diaden^ 
of  Germany.  We  are  alfo  told,  that  the  Lord  Warine,  who 
is  faid  to  be  the  wifcft,  and  yet  not  affirmed  to  be  the  richeil 
baron  in  England,  difpofed,  by  will,  of  200,000  marks,  which 
he  had  by  him  in  money  ' ;  fo  that  private  men  (if  the  nobility 
in  thofe  times  might  be  fo  called)  were  really  very  rich,  though 
their  king  was  often  in  a  ftate  of  downright  want.  In  fliort,  pro- 

8  When  an  hiflorian  writes  with  a  vifible  leaning  to  one  fide,  the  reader,  lo  fet 
things  ftraight,  mufl  lean  a  little  to  the  other.  King  Henry  might  have,  and  to  be 
fure  had  gieat  faults  5  but  there  was  the  lefs  need  to  exaggerate  them.  Matthew 
Paris  furnifties  matter  for  his  own  refutation:  he  acknowledges  the  nobility  were 
atways  rebellious,  and  yet  blames  the  king  for  loving  Grangers  j  he  esclaims  a^iainft 
his  avarice,  and  owns  he  gave  away  all  he  coald  obtain. 

'1  It  is  in  a  manner  by  accident  that  Matthew  Paris  lets  us  into  this  important 
p(>int :  for,  invdghing  againft  the  papal  opprefiion,  he  fays,  that  the  revenue  of  the 
•lien  cUrgy  in  England  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  70,000  marks  fer  onn,  when 
the  king's  oidinary  income  came  to  fcarce  a  third  part  of  that  fum  j  which,  con- 
fidering  (he  largenefs  of  the  king's  family,  was,  even  in  thofe  days,  a  veiy  pi:i/ul 
thing. 

i  Matt.  Paris,  p.  908.  n.  10.  I  cite  the  place  fo  particularly,  becaufe  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdalc,  in  his  B.-.ronagc,  vol.  i;  p,  561.  after  making  very  honourable  men-- 
lion  of  this  Warine  de  Muntchenfi,  and  freaking  particularly  of  his  great  lichcs, 
fefs  down  what  he  difpofed  of  by  his'wiil  at  no  more  than  aooo  marks,  which  is 
vifibly  a  mldake,  as  he  (quotes  the  very  fame  author  that  I  d'.,  and  ihe  very  i^m,- 
edition. 

Vol.  I.  '  A  SI  perty 
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l^erty  was  in  thofe  clays  ftrangely  divided  ;  and  though,  by  the 
balance  of  trade,  vaft  fums  were  brought  into  the  nation,  yet 
a  very  great  part  of  thefe  came  into  the  coffers  of  the  monks 
and  of  the  Jews  ;  and  as  for  the  remaining  produce  of  domeftic 
indufirry,  it  was  almoft  wholly  fwallowed  up  by  the  barons  and 
the  priefts. 

In  the  glorious  reign  of  Edward  I.  we  find  many  things  wOrth 
obferving  i  and  firft  as  to  the  coin  ;  for  though  the  finenefs 
thereof  had  been  eftablifhed  in  the  reign  of  his  grandfather,  and 
various  regulations  made  in  his  father's  long  adminiftration,  yet 
m  his  time  it  was  that  the  matter  was  entirely  fettled,  and  put 
into  fuch  a  condition,  as  that  in  fucceeding  reigns  the  manner 
only  has  been  fufceptible  of  change.  This  was  done  in  the  fc- 
venthyear  of  his  reign,  when  he  fixed  the  weight  of  his  round 
tilver  penny  at  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce  Troy,  whence  ouf 
denomination  of  a  penny-weight  :  as  to  the  finenefs,  it  remained 
the  fame  as  before ;  that  is,  there  were  eleven  ounces  two  pen- 
Jiy*wcights  of  fine  filver,  and  eighteen  penny-weights  alloy''  in 
a  pound  of  filver,  which  was  coined  into  240  pence.  However, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  re'gn,  he  reduced  his  penny 
fomewhat ;  and  this  was  the  firft  variation  of  its  kind  from  the 
oaxon  times.  It  was  the  weight  and  purity  of  his  coin  that 
tempicd  the  Jews  over  hither,  in  greater  numbers  than  ever,  to 
cxercife  their  laudable  trades  of  ufury  and  clipping  ;  for  which 
laft  offence  he  hanged  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  them  at  once ; 
and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  their 
extortions,  he  at  length  banifhed  them  out  of  his  dominions,  to 
the  number  of  15,000,  to  prevent  their  preying  upon  the  in- 
duftry  of  his  fubje£i:s,  having  exhorted  them  more  than  once  by 
proclamation  to  apply  themfelves  to  honefh  labour,  or  to  the 
cxercife  of  lawful  trades,  and  to  forbear  fleaing  his  people.  In 
1 2y9  the  king  fettled  as  a  dowry,  upon  Margaret  daughter  to  the 

6  It  is  now  hardly  to  be  espcftcJ,  that  any  cle.ir  account  fhonld  be  gained  of 
the  motives  on  which  this  change  was  made  :  but,  by  the  fmallpiefs  of  it,  there 
is  good  reafonto  conclude,  that  it  was  rather  for  ihe  fervice  of  the  ftjte,  than  to 
ferve  a  turn.  But  it  is  lime  to  fhew  what  this  change  was.  The  piund  of  filver, 
hitherto  acccunted  ei-juai  to  twenty  killings,  was  now  raifed  to  twenty  and  three 
^cnce;  the  fhil!ing,  (of  rather  twelvepencc)  weighed  164.  ir.ilc.ad  of  1S8  grains  j 
»nd,  io  /horf,  filver  waj  by  this  means  raifed  from  twenty  pence  to  twenty  pence 
farthing  an  ouncf, 

king 
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king  of  France,  iS,ooo  Vivrts per  annf/m,  which  amounted  to 
4500  pounds  fterling :  fo  that  four  French  Hvres  were  then 
worth  an  Enghfh  pound ' ;  which  is  a  point  of  great  confequence 
towards  underftanding  the  tranfadtions  of  thofe  times. 

In  this  king's  reign  there  were  certain  filver  mines  wrought 
in  Devonshire,  to  confiderable  profit;  in  the  twenty-fecond  year 
of  his  reign  they  produced,  from  the  twelfth  of  Augufl  to  the 
laft  of  Oiiober,  370  pounds  weight  of  filver  ;  the  next  year  52 1 
pounds  and  a  half;  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  704  pounds  :  they 
yielded  afterwards  more,  but  how  much  more  is  not  faid ;  nor 
have  we  any  account  when  they  were  worn  ouf".  We  may 
form  fome  judgment  of  the  courfe  of  trade  in  his  time  froni 
hence,  that,  having  occalion  to  borrow  a  large  fum  of  money 
for  carrying  on  his  wars  again  ft  the  Welch,  betook  up  8000 
marks  from  the  city  of  London,  and  1000  from  the  port  of 
Yarmouth.  In  reference  to  the  wealth  of  private  men,  there  is 
a  particular  fa£^  recorded  that  gives  us  fome  light.  The  judges 
were  found  to  have  been  guilty  of  corruption,  and  were  fined 
amongft  them  loOjOoo  marks,  of  which  Sir  Edward  Stratton 
paid  34,000  ".  There  was  in  his  reign  a  great  clamour  againil 
foreign  merchants,  who  now  began  to  keep  houfes  and  ware- 
houfes  of  their  own  in  the  city  of  London,  whereas  before  they 
lodged  in  fome  citizen's  houfe  who  was  their  broker  :  and  to 
this  the  citizens  would  very  willingly  have  reduced  things  again, 
but  the  king  and  his  council  held,  that  it  was  for  the  public  be- 
nefit they  fhould  remain  as  they  were ;  and  with  this  they  were 
forced  to  be  fatisfi,ed. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  we  meet  with  very  little  to  our 
purpofe,  unlefs  it  fliould  be  thought  fo,  that,  upon  the  depo- 
fmg  of  this  unhappy  monarch,  the  allowance  fettled  for  his 
maintenance  in  prifon  was  loo  n^arks  a-month,  or  800  pounds 
a-year  :  yet  this  monarch  had  given  to  the  Lady  Theophania,  a 
French  woman,  who  v/as  nurfe  to  l^is  Queen  Ifabella,  an  eftatc 

•  This  comparative  value  of  coin  is  a  fubjeft  hitherto  hardly  confidered,  and  yet 
ancient  hiftories  are  unintelligible,  without  a  due  regard  being  had  to  it. 

«  Thefe  mines  were  r.pened  again  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  been  alfo 
v/rou^ht  fince,  but  have  not  anfwered  the  coll  of  working. 

n  Malt.  Weflmon,  p.  414.  n.  10.  Knyghtcn,  coi.  1466.  Thomas  Waylandj 
who  wii  the  moft  guilty,  loft  his  whole  eftnte, 

A  a  2'  cf 
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of  500  pourids  a-year°.     The  taxes  in  his  reign  were  very  in-; 
conliderable. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  «;;w  JDowi;;/  1331,  the  king 
granted  a  protection  to  one  John  Kent,  a  cloth- weaver,  who. 
came  over  from  Flanders,  and  at  the  fame  time  invited  oyer 
fullers  and  dyers  p  ;  from  whence  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that 
clothing  was  then  introduced  into  this  kingdom,  which  is  di- 
reGtlj  contrary  to  truth,  that  trade  having  been  here  long  be- 
fore, indeed  fo  long  before,  that  there  is  no  record  extant  to. 
(liew  when  it  was  introduced.  As  King  Edward  was  a  very 
martial  prince  in  his  temper,  and  his  reign  almoft  a  continued 
fcries  of  wars,  there  were  fuccefTive  impofitions  levied  upon  his 
fubjedls,  and  thefe  amounting  to  fuch  valt  fums  as  very  clearly 
prove,  that,  ac  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  England  was  far 
richer  than  in  the  times  of  any  of  his  predeceflors. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  fettle,  by  the  help  of  the 
taxes  in  this  reign,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  levied,  and 
the  produce  of  them,  the  value  of  our  wool :  and,  without 
doubt,  fomething  very  near  the  truth  may  be  difcovered,  if  we 
proceed  cautioufly.  In  the  year  1338,  the  laity  S  granted  him 
one  half  of  their  wool,  and  jthe  clergy  nine  marks  a-lack  upon 
their  befl  wool.  We  know  not  what  number  of  facks  the  king 
received  ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  he  fent  oyer  10,0.00  facks  into  Bra- 
bant, which  produced  him  400,000  pounds,  that  is,  at  the  rate 
of  forty  pounds  a-fack  one  with  another;  and,  fi-om  this,  fome 
writers  think  themfelves  warranted  to  compute  the  produce  of 
our  wool  in  foreign  markets  at  leaft  at  forty  pounds  a-fack  ;  and 
by  the  help  of  this  calculation  they  eftimate  our  annual  expor- 
tations  at  a  very  large  fum.  We  vvfill  (hew  firft  what  this  is,  and 
then  confider  whether  it  be  right,  or  whether  the  price  flaould 
iiot  be  reduced. 

*=  My  author,  for  the  firft  of  thele  fafts,  is  Thomas  Walfingham,  and,  for  the 
Jatter,  Mr,  Ryirier,  both  unqueftionable  in  fuch  points. 

f  R.ymcr's  foedera,  torn.  iv.  p.  49(3.  There  is  very  little  room  to  doubt,  that 
the  true  leafons  of  thefe  encouragements  were,  fi'-ft  of  al),  inllrufling  our  own 
people  to  the  utsnolt  perfedlion  in  this  capital  art,  and  next  drawing  over  the 
workmen  here,  that,  as  we  rofe  in  that  manufatlure,  our  neighbours  might  alf* 
gradually  decline. 

M  The  corr.p-tatiors  meniioni'd  n  'h<-  't'A  sre  to  be  fi.unc  in  the  liiftorical  ac- 
count of  taxc?,  p.  106. 

When 
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When  it  is  faid,  that  we  know  not  what  quantity  of  wool  the 
ting  received  by  that  grant,  it  is  to  be  underllood,  that  we  know 
it  not  from  the  hiftorians  who  mention  this  grant;  but  it  appears 
from  the  recordsj  that  it  amounted  to  20,000  lacks  ^  Thofe 
who  made  the  computation,  of  which  we  have  beea  fpeaking, 
compute  the  exportation  of  wool  that  year  at  40,000  facks, 
which  amounts  to  1,600,000  potmds  ;  and  the  aid  to  the  king 
comes  to  half  that  money,  which  they  fay  is  amazing  and  pro- 
digious ;  and  indeed  well  they  might.  But,  wlien  a  grant  v/as 
afterwards  made  to  the  king  of  30,000  facks  of  woo],  we  find 
it  eftimated  far  lower,  viz,  at  fix  pounds  a-fack  the  very  beft, 
the  fecond  fort  at  five,  and  the  worft  at  four  pounds  a-fack, 
which,  however,  was  exclufive  of  the  king's  duty  or  cullom. 
This  computation  was  certainly  very  fair ;  and  this  grant  to  the 
king  was  in  the  nature  of  a  land-tax,  which  is  the  renfon  tli^t 
the  produce  of  it  was  computed  at  the  rate  wool  fold  here, 
though  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  that,  by  exporting  and  fel- 
ling it  abroad,  the  king  made  much  more  of  it.  We  will  try, 
however,  if  it  be  not  practicable  to  extract  fomething  more 
certain  out  of  the  fadts  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  becaulc, 
if  it  could  be  done,  it  vv'ould  be  very  latisfa<5tory. 

A  certain  writer  has  prefervcd  the  ftatc  or  balance  of  the  Ensr- 
lifh  trade,  as  found  upon  record  in  the  exchequer,  in  the  twen- 
ty-eighth year  of  this  monarch  ;  and  there  is  norealon  tofufpe6t 
its  authenticity^.  In  thiithe  export  of  wool  isfet  down  at  31,651 
fecks  and  a  half,  valued  at  fix  pounds  a-fack  j  but  then  the  duty 
h  excluded.  It  appears  alfo  from  this  account,  thataconfiderable 
quantity  of  cloth,  both  fine  and  coarfc,  and  of  worlled  alfo,  was 
exported.  We  cannot  therefore  doubt,  that,  when  the  com- 
mons granted  King  Edward  30,000  facks  of  wool,  it  was  at  leaft 
as  much  as  giving  him  150,000  pounds  in  money  cut  of  their 
pockets.     But,  if  we  are  inclined  to  kr.ow  what  It  brought  the 

r  By  this  method  of  receiving  tsx?s  in  kind  the  kir.g  became  in  fome  meafurc  a 
merchant,  ano  that  to  his  great  profit. 

*  Tiiis  accfjunt  was  piib'iiiricij  in  a  treatife  intitled,  Tbs  circle  of  commerce, 
p.  119,  liO.  written  by  JVlr.  Edward  MifleMen,  and  printed  in  1633,  After  draw- 
ing from  it  the  remarks  mentioned  in  the  text,  1  theught  it  vvouM  be  for  the  con* 
veniency  of  the  reader,  ard  render  my  obfcivations  njorc  perfpicuous,  if  a  place  wjs 
allowed  this  curious  faper  in  the  nc'.es. 

The 
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king,  we  may  perhaps  find  the  means  of  difcovering  it.  In  the 
laft  year  of  his  reign  the  citizens  of  York  complained,  that  a 
German  lord  ^  had  feized  thirty-fix  furples  of  their  wool,  which 
they  valued  at  1900  pounds  for  a  debt  due  from  the  king,  and, 
according  to  this  reckoning,  wool  was  worth  in  that  country 
thirteen  pounds  arfack,  and  fomething  more :  fo  that  the  aid 
granted  to  the  king  could  not  produce  much  lefs  than  400,000 
pounds,  which  was  a  very  large  fum  for  thofe  days. 

The  balance  of  the  Englifh  trade  in  the   18th  year  of  Edward  III.   as  faid  to  be 
found  upon  record  in  the  exchequer. 

Exports. 

£.  J.  d. 
One  and  thirty  thoufand  fix  hundred  fifty-one  facks  and  a  half") 

of  wool,  at  fix  pounds  v<;hie  each  fack,  amount  to         -  j  'Ss>9°9     °     *^ 

Three  thoufand  fix   hundred  fixty  five  feils,  at  forty   fliillings  > 

va'ue  each  hundred  at  fix  fcore,  amount  to         -  _  ^      0,073     i     S 

Whereof  the  cudom  amounts  to         _         -         -         .         .  81,624     i      i 

Four  eeen  laft,  feventeen  dicker,  and  five  liides  of  leather,  after") 

fix  pounds  value  the  laft,         --_--  J  09     5* 

"Whereof  the  cuftom  amounts  to-  -  -  -  _  6176 

Four  thoufand    feven  hundred  reventy-four  cloths  and   a   half,") 

after  forty  fhiilings  value,  the  cloth  is         -  -         -  j      P'^^P     o     o 

Eight  thoufand  and  fixty-one  pitces  and  a  half  of  worded,  after "> 

<S  s.  8  d.  value  the  piece,  is         -  -  .  -  j-      6,717    18     4 

"Whereof  the  cuftora  amounts  to      -        -        -        «        .  ais  13     7 


Exports  S94,i84  l^     x 

I  M  P  B   R  T  S. 

£.         s.  d. 
One  thoufand  eight  hundred  thirty-two  cloths,  after  fix  pounds") 

value  the  cloth,         »_---_-  j>y^ 

Whereof  the  cuftom  amounts  to         -         -         -■-         -  91110 

Three  hundred  nincty-feven  quintals  and  three  quarters  of  wax, ") 

aftsr  the  value  of  40  s.  the  hundred  or  quintal,  -  J  '^^   "^     ® 

Whereof  the  cuftom  is----  -  -  19173 

One  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  tons  and  a  half  of  "> 

wine,  after  40  s.  value /><r  ton,  -  -  .  j-      3.   iP     »     » 

Whereof  the  cuftom  is  -  -  .-  18*00 

Linen  cloth,  mercery,  and  grocery  wares,  and  all  other  manner") 

of  merchandize,  '  -  -  -  -        j 

Whereof  the  cuftom  is         -  -  -  •  -  185  1 3 


.943     6 


Imports     38,970  I J     t 


Balance     155,114  13     3 
A^.  B.  The  totals  do  not  anfwer  the  particulars  eya<n!y  j  but,  at  this  diftance 
r,f  time,  it  is  impoiTible  to  aim  at  correfling  them  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

t  Tills  foreign  nobleman  had  ferved  the  king  in  his  wars,  and  pretended  fo 
mticb  msney  v/ss  due  to  him  ;  he  had  alio  fiiips  in  our  portS;  with  goods  on 
board,  which  the  citizens  thus  irjured  defired  might  be  feized. 

But 
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But  we  muft  not  part  with  this  account,  without  drawing 
from  it  fome  other  obfervations.  We  find  the  whole  imports  of 
that  yearcomputed  at  fomethinglefs  than  39,000  pounds,  where- 
as the  exports  amounted  to  above  294,000  pounds  ;  fo  that  the 
clear  balance,  in  favour  of  this  nation,  was  above  295,000 
pounds.  Yet  this  is  not  all :  we  muft  confidcr,  that  in  this  ac- 
count there  is  no  notice  taken  of  lead  and  tin,  probably  becaufe 
the  accounts  relating  to  them  might  not  be  brought  into  the  ex- 
chequer, that  is,  not  into  the  exchequer  at  Weftminfter;  which 
will  raife  the  account  very  confiderably  ;  infomuch,  that  there 
fcems  very  good  reafon  to  believe,  the  intrlnfic  value  of  the  coin 
Jn  thofe  days,  being  compared  with  ours,  the  whole  balance  ut 
trade  fell  very  little,  if  at  all,  fhort  of  900,000  pounds,  as  our 
money  is  now  reckoned ;  which  is  indeed  a  very  large  fum,  and 
much  beyond  what  thofe,  who  had  never  looked  into  thefe  mat- 
ters, could  poffibly  have  imagined.  Yet  the  probability  at  leaft, 
if  not  the  truth,  of  this  computation,  might  be  fliewn  in  another 
way,  that  is,  from  the  coniideration  of  the  immenfe  fums  that 
were  confumed  by  this  monarch  in  foreign  wars  and  alliances, 
which  it  is  impolTible  this  nation  could  ever  have  furnifl:ied,  if 
the  balance  of  trade  had  fallen  any  thing  flaort  of  what  it  ap- 
pears to  be  from  the  foregoing  computation. 

That  commerce  was  very  much  the  obje£l  of  King  Edward's 
attention,  and  his  parliaments,  very  fully  appears  from  the  many 
afts  made  within  the  compafs  of  his  reign  for  its  regulation.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  feveral  of  thefe  laws  are  contradidlory ;  that 
■what  was  eftabliflied  in  one  year  was  fometimes  overturned  in 
the  next ;  that  frequent  alterations  were  made  in  the  ftaple  j  that 
the  cuftoms  were  fometimes  high,  fometimes  low  ;  and  that  the 
ftandard  of  money  was  twice  varied.  But,  notwithftanding  aS 
this,  the  former  affertion  will  ftdl  remain  unimpeached,  lince 
there  can  be  nothing  clearer,  than  that  even  thefe  variations 
arofe  from  the  regard  that  was  paid  to  commerce  ;  and  per- 
haps the  alteration  in  the  coin  was  made  necefiary  from  the 
condu£l,  in  that  particular,  of  our  neighbours.  We  likewifc: 
find,  that,  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  king's  reign,  there 
vrere  great  frauds  and  impofitions  committed  in  obtaining  licen- 

fes 
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fes"  for  the  exportntion  of  goods,  and  in  otlier  refpects,  of 
which  complaints  were  made  in  parliament  againll:  the  Lord 
Latimer,  the  king's  chambeirlain,  and  Pvichard  Lyons  of  Lon- 
don, merchant,  for  which  they  were  convidleJ  and  punifhed. 

King  Edward  IIL  was  the  firll:  of  our  princes  who  coined 
groffes  or  groats,  fo  called  from  their  being  the  grolTeft  or  great- 
eft  of  all  money,  the  filver  penny  having  been  till  then  the  lar- 
geft  coin  in  ufe.  The  purity  of  the  ftandard  he  never  debafed ; 
but,  in  the  tv/entieth  year  of  his  reign,  he  faw  reafon  to  make 
it  lighter;  fothat,  inftead  of  twenty  ihillings,the  pound  of  filver 
was  raifed  to  the  value  of  twenty-two  (hillings  and  fixpence,  and, 
in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  his  reign,  the  value  of  a  pound  of 
filver  was  raifed  to  twenty-five  fliillings.  The  reader  will  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  fliilling  was  imaginary  then,  as  the  pound  is  ftillj 
or  rather  it  was  a  denomination  of  money,  and  not  a  coin.  He 
alfo  firfl  coined  the  noble,  half-noble,  and  quarter-noble,  in 
gold  i  for,  before  his  time,  none  of  our  kings  had  (lamped  any 
gold.  He  likewife  called  in  all  clipped  money,  and  prohibi- 
ted bafe  coin,  which  (hews,  that  what  he  did  in  altering  the 
weight  of  his  coin  was  for  the  conveniency  and  benefit  of  his 
fubjefts,  who,  by  the  increafe  of  their  trade,  flood  in  need  both 
of  gold  coin  and  of  larger  pieces  of  filver,  and  not  with  any 
intention  to  enrich  himfelf  at  their  expence,  though  the  contra- 
ry is  afTerted  by  an  ancient  hiflorian,  who  charges  William  Ed- 
dlngton,  bifliop  of  Vv'inchefter,  and  lord-treafurer,  with  con- 
fulting  the  king's  profit  more  than  that  of  the  kingdom,  by  ad- 
viiing  him  to  coin  groats  that  were  not  fo  heavy  as  they  fhould 
be.  There  was  alfo  fome  variation  in  the  value  of  gold  in  his 
time,  a  pound  of  that  metal  coined  going  fometimes  for  (ifteen, 
then  for  little  more  than  thirteen,  afterwards  for  fourteen  pounds 
of  their  money ;  but  at  length  the  king  raifed  it  again  to  its  old 
price  of  fifteen  pounds  "'j  which,  all  things  confidei-ed,  is  pretty 

"   An    iiiquifitive  reader  may  confiilt  Barnes's   biilory   cf  this  reign  ;  but  the 
records  are  fliU'fiiller  and  clearer.     It  would  be  of  infinite  fervice   to  the  nation;  ,, 
if  the  fif^s  they  contain  were  digefled  into  chronological  order,  and  made  public. 
This  would efiedlually  reiute  many  grofs  miftakes  univerfally  believed,  and  difcloie 
many  new  truths. 

'"  As  one  Ihilling  was  nearly  equal  to  three  of  ours,  an  ounce  of  go"d,  then 
>vorth  f-venty-fivc  fhillings,  was  in  faft  ar  three  pounds  fifteen  of  our  money ;  fo 
that  the  proportions  between  guld  and  filver  have  not  altered  ve;y  mtith  fince 
that  time. 

near 
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tr^ar  the  proportion  that  it  now  holds,  only  King  Edward's  gold 
was  fomewhat  finer  than  our  coin  is  at  prefent. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  we  find  a  great  many  laws  relating 
to  trade ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  great  controverfy  then, 
whether  foreign  merchants  fliould,  or  fliould  not,  be  allowed  to 
vend  tlaeir  commodities  freely  in  London  and  other  corporations. 
The  fenfe  of  the  legiflature,  as  appears  from  their  laws,  was  in 
favour  of  the  foreign  merchants  j  but  the  clamour  dill  continued, 
and  parliaments  were  feldom  held  without  petitions  for  the  re- 
drefs  of  this,  which  was  called  a  grievance.  It  wasalfo  deiired, 
that  the  ftaple  of  wool  might  be  removed  from  Calais  to  Tome 
town  in  England ;  and  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Su&olk,  and 
chancellor  of  England,  a  nobleman  efteemed  to  be  very  know- 
ihg  in  points  of  this  kind,  declared  publicly  in  parliament,  that 
the  king's  fubfidy  on  vi'ools  yielded  a  thoufand  marks  a-year 
more,  when  the  ftaple  was  in  England,  than  when  it  was  fixed 
it  Calais,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  exportation  was  greater '*. 

As  the  foreign  wars  in  this  reign  were  of  little  confequence, 
and  profecuted  with  no  great  vigour,  fo,  whatever  Turns  were 
l^^vied  upon  the  people,  and  in  what  manner  foever  they  were 
diflipated  by  their  profufe  prince,  yet  this  being  all  amongfi: 
themfelves,  and  th.e  balance  of  foreign  trade  continuing,  and  per- 
haps increafing,  the  wealth  of  the  nation  could  not  but  be  pro- 
digioufly  augmented :  to  which  fome  writers  attribute  the  broils 
and  difturbances  of  this  reign,  in  which,  if  there  be  any  truth, 
it  mufl  have  been  owing  to  the  unequal  diftribution  of  property. 
This,  indeed,  is  certain,  that  the  commons  complained  loudly 
of  oppreflion  from  the  lords  and  from  the  lawyers,  as  on  the 
other  hand  both  the  nobility  and  the  commons  were  highly  in- 
cenfed  againft  the  clergy  on  account,  as  they  ailedged,  of  their 
haughtinefs  and  avarice  :  but  the  chui-chitien  fuggefted,  that  the 
Juxury  of  the  age  was  fo  great,  that,  notwithfi:anding  their  vafl 
Cflates,  4he  expences  of  the  nobility  exceeded  their  income,  and 
ivas  the  principal  caufe  that  inclined  them  to  form  cabals,  for 
alienating  and  dividing  amongft  themfelves  tlie  revenues  of  the 
church. 

^  The  family  of  this  chancellor  had  acquiied  an  immenfc  cflate  by  tr^d?;  ani 
other  inftances  of  a  like  kind  might  be  given  ia  thefs  times. 

Vol.  I.  Bb  As 
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As  to  the  coinage  in  this  reign,  it  remained  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  at  leaft,  upon  the  fame  foot  as  in  the  former,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  need  of  dwelling  upon  it :  one  thing,  however, 
deferves  to  be  infifted  upon,  which  is  this ;  the  great  luxury  of 
thefe  times  had  fo  viiibly  increafed  the  importation  of  foreiga 
commodities,  that  it  was  taken  notice  of  in  parliament  j  and  in 
the  laft  year  of  King  Richard's  reign  a  law  pafled,  by  which  it 
was  provided,  that  every  merchant  fhould  bring  into  the  Tower 
of  London  an  ounce  of  foreign  gold  coin  for  every  fack  of  wool 
exported,  or  pay  thirteen  fhillings  and  fourpence  for  his  default, 
and  to  give  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  this,  before  he  was 
allowed  to  export  the  wool  into  foreign  parts.  There  was  alfo 
a  law  made  in  this  reign,  allowing  every  perfon  to  make  cloth  of 
what  length  and  breadth  he  would:  fo  that  in  thofe  days  they 
thought  it  very  praflicable  to  encourage  the  clothing  manufac- 
tury,  without  reftraining  the  fubjetl  from  tranfporting  wool,  and 
this  upon  the  plain  principle  of  doing  nothing  that  might  fink  the 
price  of  this  ftaple  commodity,  which  brought  in  continually 
fuch  vaft  fupplies  of  bullion,  and  which  it  is  likely  they  knew 
not  ho\v  to  obtain,  in  eafe  the  exportation  of  wool  had  been  put 
und^r  any  fevere  refi;ri(flion  ^ 

Thefe  obfervations  on  a  period  of  fo  great  extent,  in  which 
it  may  be  eafily  conceived,  that  matters  of  this  nature  mufi:  have 
fuffered  many  changes  and  alterations^  cannot  but  be  acceptable, 
in  as  much  as  they  greatly  contribute  to  the  illuftration  of  the 
principal  points  with  which  our  hillory  is  concerned  ;  for  naval 
force,  and  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  being  the  refult  of  exten- 
sive commerce,  whatever  contributes  to  explain  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  that  mull  fliew  how  thefe  are  to  be  kept,  as  well  as  de- 
mon ftrate  in  what  manner  they  have  been  obtained. 

Within  this  period  there  happened,  or  at  leaft  there  are  faid 
to  liavc  happened,  fome  extraordinary  difcoveries,  of  which, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  fpcak.  Firlt  then  it  is  afBrmed,  that 
America  was  difcovercd  by  the  Welch  about  the  year  r  170.  The 
llory  Is  thus  told,  that  on  the  death  of  Owen  Guyneth,  diflen- 
fions  arofe  among  his  fons ;  one  of  them,  whofe  name  was  Ma- 
dock,  relblved  to  trufl;  the  fafety  of  liimfelf,  and  fuch  as  were 

y  It  ma>'  deTervc  the  confidcrition  of  an  aMe  Qatefmar,  whether  fome  life 
wight  not  Le  (till  m^dc  of  tliii  maxim  of  our  anrrftois. 

wlch 
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with  him,  rather  to  the  mercy  of  the  fcas  than  to  the  uncertain 
ifllie  of  a  civil  war  ;  and  therefore,  embarking  with  his  follow- 
ers on  board  a  few  (liips  well  vidlualled,  he  put  to  fea  in  fcarch 
of  new  countries.  Accordingly  he  linled  due  weft,  till  fuch  time 
as  he  left  Ireland  to  the  north,  and  then  continued  his  voyage 
till  he  came  to  a  large,  fruitful,  and  pleafant  country.  After 
fome  time  fpent  therein  he  returned  home,  and  reported  the  hap- 
py efFe£ls  of  his  voyage,  and  the  large  poireffions  which  every 
man  might  acquire  who  would  go  with  him.  He  at  length 
prevailed  with  as  many  of  both  fexcs  as  filled  ten  Ihips  j  and 
with  thefe  he  returned  to  his  new  plantation  :  but  neither  he, 
nor  his  people  were  heard  of  mere  ^.  It  muft  be  confefied, 
that  there  is  nothing  here  which  abfolutely  fixes  this  difcovery 
:o  America ;  though  it  mufi;  likewife  be  owned,  that  the  courfe 
before  fet  down  might  very  poffibly  carry  him  thither.  The 
great  point  is,  to  know  how  far  the  fa£l  may  be  depended  up- 
on: and  in  relation  to  this,  I  will  venture  to  alTure  the  reader, 
that  there  are  authentic  records  in  the  Britifli  tongue  as  to  this 
expedition  of  Madock's,  v/hergvdr  he  went,  prior  to  the  difco- 
very of  America  by  Columbus  j  and  that  many  probable  argu- 
ments may  be  oiTered  in  fupport  of  this  notion,  that  thefe  Britons 
were  the  difcoverers  of  tliat  new  world,  is  alfo  true,  though  at 
prefent  we  have  not  opportunity  to  infift  upon  them. 

Some  reports  there  are  concerning  great  difcoveries  in  the 
north,  made  by  a  friar  of  Oxford,  one  Nicholas  de  Linna.  Of 
this  man  the  famous  John  Dee,  who  was  both  a  great  an- 
tiquary and  a  Ikilful  mathematician,  informs  us,  that  iu  the  year 
1360,  being  the  thirty-fourth  of  Edward  III.  he  failed,  in 
company  with  feveral  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  noi'thern  iflands, 
and  there  leaving  his  afTociates,  he  travelled  alone,  and  drew 
up  an  exacl  defcription  of  all  the  northern  countries,  with  their 
furrounding  feas  j  which  book  he  intitlcd,  Inveuilo  Foriunata ; 
or,  A  Difcovery  of  the  northern  parts,  from  the  latitude  of 
fifty- four  degrees,  to  the  pole  :  and  prefented  it  at  his  return 

z  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii,  p.  i.  Meredith  ap  Reece,  a  Cambrian  bard,  who  died 
A.  D.  1477,  compcfed  an  ode  in  his  native  language,  on  this  expedition,  from 
which  the  paiticulars  above-mentioned  are  taken  ;  and  this  was  prior  to  Columi- 
bns's  difcovery :  \o  that  UO.  coii'.d  never  have  cricourageJ  the  fiaming  of  thi* 
(•bif,  evcH  iupppfing'it  fo  to  be. 

B  b  2  to 
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to  King  Edv/nrd.  However,  for  the  better  fettling  thefe  dlfcQ'- 
veries,  he  returned  no  kfs  than  five  times  into  thofe  northern 
regions.  To  render  this  odd  ftory  fomewhat  more  probable, 
Mr.  Dee  remarks,  that  from  the  haven  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk^, 
of  which  this  friar  was  both  a  native  and  an  inhabitant,  to  Ice- 
land, was  not  above  a  fortnight's  fail,  and  in  thofe  days  a  com- 
mon thing  •,  as  appears  particularly  by  a  charter  granted  to  the 
town  of  Blakeney  in  Norfolk,  by  King  Edward  III.  exempting 
the  fifhermen  of  that  port  from  attending  his  fervice,  on  ac- 
coust  of  their  trade  to  Iceland  ^.  This  is,  in  fome  meafure, 
confirmed  by  the  tefi:im6ny  of  'that  famous  geographer  Gerard 
ivrercator,  who  confefTes  that  he  borrowed'  his  defcription  o£ 
the  northern  countries  from  one  who  owned  his  having  them 
from  this  friar  of  Oxford,  whom  he  well  defcribes,  though  he 
does  not  name  himo  Yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  Le- 
land  fpeaks  very  largely  of  this  Nicholas  of  Lynn,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  was  a  Carmelite,  and  a  great  aftrolo- 
ger :  but  In  all  his  eulogium,  there  is  not  a  fyliable  concerning 
his  travels,  though  he  concludes  with  faying,  that  his  works 
fufiiciently  praifed  him '>.  John  Bale  tranfcribes  this  account 
of  Leland's  exactly,  but  gives  us  a  much  more  copious  detail  of 
the  friar's  writings  ;  and  yet,  even  in  his  lift,  we  meet  with 
nothing  as  to  this  Inventlo  Fortunata;  though  on  the  other  hand 
•we  muft  allow,  that  Bale  fays  he  wrote  other  things  which  he 
had  not  feen  '^. 

The  difcovery  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira  is  likewife  attributed 
to  one  Macham,  an  Englifhman ;  which  is  thus  reported  by  fe- 
veral  of  the  Portuguefe  writers.  They  fay  that  this  man,  ha- 
ving ftolen  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  intended  to  have 
carried  her  into  Spain ;  but  being  by  a  ftorm  driven  out  to  fea, 
after  much  tofFing  and  danger  of  his  life,  w.is  foreeu  into  this 
itland,  in  which  the  harbour  where  he  lay  at  anchor  is  to  this 
time  called  Machico.  On  his  going  afliore  with  the  lady  and 
fome  of  his  fervants,  the  iliip's  crew  took  the  opportunity  of 
i~r;iiing,  and  got  fafe  into  fome  Spanifh  port.  In  a  very  fiiort 
time  after,  the  lady,  who  was  exti'emely  fea-fick,  and  not  a 
i,ittle  fatigued  by  what  iLe  W2s  forced  to  undergo  on   fiiore, 

*.  Hakliiy,  vol.  il.-p.  III.  b  Commentar%  de  Script.  Biitan.  vol.  i, 

s>,  xof"^',  ^  Scriptor.  Britan.  vol.  i.  p.  /}<58. 
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pied ;  and  her  difconfolate  lover,  having  firfl  ere£led  and  con- 
fecrated  a  little  chnpel  to  the  Holy  Jefus,  buried  her  therein. 
After  paying  this  duty  to  the  lady,  whofe  love  for  him  coft  her 
fhe  lofs  of  life,  Macham  addreiTed  himfelf  to  the  contriving  his 
efcape,  which  he  efFedted  by  hollowing  a  large  tree,  and  making 
thereof  a  canoe ;  in  which  himfelf  and  thofe  that  were  v*'ith  him, 
pafTed  over  to  the  oppofite  (hore  of  Africa  ;  where,  being  taken 
prifoners  by  the  Moors,  they  were  fent  by  way  of  prefent  to 
the  king  of  Gaftile.  This  accident  is  by  fome  placed  in  the 
year  1344;  but  by  others,  and  I  think  with  reafon,  fomewhat 
later.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  account  to 
foreigners,  who  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  any  way  prejudiced  in 
our  favour  agai;nft  themfelves  '^. 

We  might  add  here  fome  accounts  of  the  expeditions  made 
to  Jerufalem,  Barbary,  and  PrufTia,  by  fome  famous  Englifh- 
meni  as  alfo  the  beginning  of  our  commerce  with  the  Hani'e- 
towns ;  but  as  to  the  former,  it  wuuld  fweil  onr  work  tco 
much  with  things  already  mentioned  by  others  j  and,  as  to  the 
latter,  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  refei  ved  for  the  clofe  of 
the  next  chapter,  to  which  therefore  we,  refer  ir„ 

^d  Hak'.ujt.  vol.  i<   p,  i".  p.  x    tTum  Antor.io  Ga-vino 
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CHAP.      VI. 

The  Naval  Hiftory  of  England,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV.  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  of  the  houfe 
of  Lancafter. 

Containing  the  fpace  of  about  60  years. 

HENRY  IV.  called  fometlmes  Henry  of  Bolingbioke, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  an.d  fometimes  Henry  of 
Lancafter,  from  his  father's  dukedom,  was  crowned 
on  the  thirteenth  of  Oclober  1399,  and  his  title  generally  ac- 
knowledged. When  he  came -over  againft  King  Richard,  it 
■was  from  France  ;  and  moft  of  our  hiftorians  affirm,  that  he 
received  confiderable  afiiftance  from  thence ;  which,  however, 
French  writers  deny ".  Certain  it  is,  that  after  the  death  of 
his  unfortunate  predeceffor,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  director 
of  the  public  affairs  in  that  kingdom  during  the  lunacy  of 
Charles  VI.  treated  King  Henry  as  a  murderer  and  ufurper, 
though  he  had  been  formerly  his  friend ;  yet,  in  all  probability, 

»  Polydor.  Virgil,  htft.  lib,  xJtJ.     Hlftoire  dc  Francf,  par  Ic  P.  Daniel,  torn. 
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this  was  rather  out  of  policy  than  from  any  motive  of  juftice. 
for  all  the  ufe  the  French  made  of  it  was,  to  attempt  upon  the 
Englifli  pofTeffions  on  the  continent  ^.  King  Richard  being 
born,  and  for  fome  time  bred  at  Bourdeaux,  his  countrymeu 
the  Gafcons,  difcovered  a  ftrong  refentment  of  his  ill  ufage, 
and  feemed  difpofed  to  revolt.  To  foothe  this  humour  of  theirs, 
the  French  affumed  this  appearance  of  indignation,  in  hopes 
that  they  would  immediately  have  put  themfelves  under  their 
protections.  But  Mezeray  juftly  obferves,  that  the  advantages 
they  drew  from  the  Engliih  commerce,  hindered  them  from  ha- 
ftily  taking  this  ftep,  and  difpofed  them  to  receive  the  Lord 
Piercy  for  their  governor,  who  was  fent  over  with  that  title  by 
King  Henrys.  Not  long  after,  King  Richard's  young  queen 
was  fent  back  to  France,  with  the  whole  of  her  fortune,  and 
all  her  jewels ;  and  thereupon  the  truce  between  the  two  na- 
tions was  renewed  for  twenty-lix  years  ;  which  fhews  how  lit- 
tle of  reahty  there  was  in  the  concern  exprefled  by  the  French 
court,  for  the  cruel  death  of  King  Richard^. 

In  1403  the  king,  who  was  then  a  widower,  married  Joan, 
the  daughter  of  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  and  very  lately  wi- 
dow to  John  Montford,  duke  of  Brittany,  which  proved  the 
caufe  of  great  difafters  to  this  kingdom  :  for  the  inhabitants  of 
that  duchy,  conceiving  an  ill  opinion  of  this  marriage,  and  be- 
ing powerful  at  fea,  fuddenly  landed  in  the  weft,  and  burnt 
Plymouth,  at  a  time  when  the  king's  hands  were  full,  through 
the  confpiracy  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  other  great 
lords  f.  This,  however,  did  not  remain  long  unrevenged  ;  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  having  fitted  out  a  fquadron,  un* 
der  the  command  of  William  de  Wilford,  admiral  of  the  nar- 
row feas,  he  feized  forty  fliips  laden  with  iron,  oil,  foap,  and 
wine,  and  then  burnt  the  like  number  in  their  harbours,  redu- 
cing the  towns  of  Penmarch  and  St.  Matthew,  and  walling, 
with  fire  and  fword,  a  great  part  of  the  coaft  of  Brittany  f^. 
Admiral  de  Caftel,  who  commanded  the  enemy's  fleet,  in  the 

l>  Abrege  de  I'hifloire  de  France,  par  Mezeray,  vol.  iii.  p.  140.  *^  F. 

Daniel,  tome  v.  p.  3p5.  d  Abrege  de  Thidoire  de  France,  tome  iii.  ^  Froii"- 
liTt,  cap.  cxix.  P.  Daniel,  tome  v.  J.  Rodi,  antiquari  Warwicenfi,  hifloria 
Tcgum  Anglias,  fol.  166.  b.  f  T.  Walfingliam,  p.  357,  3159.     W.  Wyrcci 

ter  annal.  p.  451.  Chron.  Godftovian,  p.  131,  iji.  fi  T.  Walftng.  Ypodign:* 
Ncuftrise,  p.  jtfi.     Stowe,  p.  319.     Holingfhcd,  vol.  iJ.  p.  Ji^. 
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mean  time,  attempted  to  land  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight ;  but  failing 
of  fuccefs  there,  he  fteered  for  Devonfhlre,  where  actually  land- 
ing, he  brilkly  attacked  Dartmouth,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
country  militia,  with  the  lofs  of  four  hundred  men;  and  two 
hundred  taken  ;  among  whom  were  himfelf,  and  two  other 
perfons  of  diftin£lion  :  yet  his  fquadron,  and  the  Flemings,  (till 
infefted  the  coaft,  took  many  Ihips,  and  to  Ihew  their  inveterate 
hatred  to  the  Englifli  nation,  moft  inhumanly  hanged  all  the 
fcamen  who  fell  into  their  hands'^.  In  the  mean  time  the  French, 
without  any  regard  to  the  treaty  fublifting  between  the  two 
crowns,  invaded  the  duchy  of  Guyenne,  and  fent  an  army  of 
twelve  thoufahd  men,  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  iand  forty  fail, 
to  the  afljftance  of  Owen  Glendout :  thefe  forces  they  fafely 
debarked  in  Milford  haven  ;  but  the  Lord  Berkley  and  Henry 
Pay,  who  commanded  the  fq^uadron  of  the  cinque-ports,  at- 
tacked them  in  that  port,  v;here  they  took  fourteen,  and  burnt 
fifteen  of  the  French  t/elTels,  which  fo  frighted  thofe  on  board 
the  reft,  that  foon  after  they  fled  home'. 

About  the  fame  time,  the  earl  of  Kerit  failed,  with  a  confl- 
derable  fleet,  to  the  coafi:  of  Flanders,  where  he  cruized  for 
fome  time  upon  the  enemy,  the  Flemings  being  then  fubjeft  to 
a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  France  j  at  laft,  entering  the  port  of 
Sluys,  they  found  four  fliips  lying  at  anchor,  took  three  Geno- 
efe  merchant-men,  of  a  very  large  fise,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
haveni  though  not  without  a  gallant  refinance ;  aftci"  which 
they  fearched  all  the  ports  on  the  Norman  coaft,  and  making 
defcents  into  feveral  places,  burnt  at  leaft  fix  and  thirty  towns ; 
and  then,  with  an  immenfe  booty,  returned  in  triumph  to  Rye'^'. 
Some  mariners,  belonging  to  the  port  of  Cley  in  Norfolk,  fail- 
ing on  tlie  north  coaft  in  a  ftout  bark,  took,  near  Flamborough- 
head,  a  Scots  (hip,  havirig  on  board  Prince  James,  duke  of 
Rothefay,  and  heir  apparent  to  that  crown,  to  which  he  after- 
wards fucceeded  by  the  name  of  James  L  Kim,  with  his  at- 
tendants, an  earl,  and  a  biftiop,  they  fent  to  King  Henry  at: 
Windfor,  who  kept  him  there  as  a  prifoner  indeed ;  but,  during 

^  T.  Walfingham.  p.  370.     T.  Otterbourne,  p.  247,  148.  Argentre,  l!v.  x. 
chap.  V.  i  T.  Walfinghaaii  Ypodigma  Neaftrije,  p.  s66,     Sto»re,  p.  333. 
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la's  captivity,  ufed  him  in  all  refpedls  as  a  prince.  The  Scots 
Writers  treat  this  as  a  jplairi  breach  of  faith  ;  but  the  French 
hiftorians  inftrucH:  us  better  ;  they  acknowledge  they  had  lately 
renewed  their  ti-eatieis  with  Scotland  for  the  ufual  purpofe  of 
annoying  England  ;  and,  in  fuch  times  of  public  difturbance, 
this  prince  ought  to  have  been  furnilhed  with  letters  of  fafe 
condudl,  fince  he  was  going  to  France,  an  enemy's  country, 
which  every  day  infefled  the  Englifh  coafts  by  their  fleets  In 
fiipport  of  Owen  Glendour,  the  Welch  malecontent,  the 
French  court  fent  another  fquadron  on  the  coafl  of  Wales,  of 
which  only  thirty  arrived,  the  reit  being  taken  by  the  Encrlini-, 
and  a  lliort  time  after,  the  famous  Henry  Pay,  admiral  of  the 
cinque  ports,  fiirpfifed  the  Rocheile  fleet,  confifting  of  120  iail 
of  merchantmen,  richly  laden,  and  took  them  alL  Thefe  ex- 
ploits, in  vefleis  belonging  to  merchants,  fliew,  that,  beyond  all 
contradiction,  trade  in  thofe  days  was  not  altogether  {o  incon- 
fiderable  a  thing  as  by  moil  of  our  modern  writers  we  arc 
taught  to  believe  ^. 

The  king  in  1407  narrowly  efcaped  the  fate  of  the  Scots 
prince.  He  had  fpent  part  of  the  fummer  at  Leeds-caflle  in 
Kent;  alid,  hisatFaifs  calhng  him  into  Eifex,  he  ventured  to  fail 
from  the  port  of  Oueenborough  v/itTi  only  five  fliips  :  in  his  paf- 
lage  he  Was  attacked  by  certain  French  privateers,  who,  after  h 
tery  brifli  engagetnent,  took  every  veird  but  that  in  which  the 
king  was,  and  carried  them  to  their  own  coafts  °.  This  taught 
that  monarch,  by  experience,  the  necefhty  of  keeping  better 
fiCets  at  fea  9  and  therefore  he  ordered  a  very  ftrong  one  to  be 
fitted  out  the  next  year  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Kent, 
who  effeftually  fcoured  the  narrow  feas,  and,  when  he  had 
cleared  our  own  coafts,  ftood  over  to  Brittany,  where  he  boldly 
landed  in  the  little  ifland  of  Briehac,  and  there  attacked  a  town 
tif  the  fame  name,  in  which  the  privateers  had  taken  flielterj, 
rook  it  by  ftorm,  and  put  them  all  to  the  fword :  but  in  this  ac- 

I  T.  Walfinghami  Ypodigma  Neiiftrix,  p.  j55.      f.  Fordun.  Scoticliron.  con. 
twuatio,  p.  ii6x,     J.  Major  de  geflis  Scutoruni,  lib.  v,  fol.  H5,  ii5.     Hftflor 
Boeth.  hifV.  Scot.  lib.  xvi.  p.  339,     P.  Daniel,  tome  v.  p.  404,  4*0. 
ni  T.  Walfingham,  p.  376.     Stowe,  p.  334,     Holingtticd,  vol,  ii.  p,  5Jj- 
n  ilall,  fol.  26.     Gfitfton,  p.  431.     Siowe,  p.  jj4. 
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t:on  received  liimfelf  a  wound,  which  proved  mortal  °.  Ira 
1410  an  Englifli  fleet  of  ten  fail,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Robert  Umfreville,  went  againft  the  Scots,  and,  faihng  up  the 
Forth,  fpoiled  the  coalls  on  both  fides,  ravaging  the  country, 
burning  all  the  fhips  in  their  harbours,  and  amongft  the  reft  the 
largeft  they  had,  called  the  Grand  Galliot  in  Blacknefs,  carry- 
ing away  fourteen  lliips,  and  fuch  a  vaft  quantity  of  corn,  as 
reduced  the  price  of  that  commodity,  which  was  then  very  high 
in  England  ;  whence  the  admu-al  obtained  the  furname  of  Ro- 
bert Mend-market  P. 

Whenever  the  French  affairs  were  in  a  tolerable  condition, 
they  were  conilantly  forming  fchemes  tO  "ih^  prejudice  of  the 
Englifli,  which,  generally  fpeaking,  were  defeated  by  the  break- 
ing out  of  their  own  domeftic  troubles.  King  Henry,  there- 
fore, wifely  held  intelligence  with  both  the  fa6lions  in  that 
1<ingdom,  aiding  fbmetimes  the  one,  and  fometimes  the  other. 
Thus  he  this  year  fent  a  conllderable  body  of  auxiliaries  to  the 
allifVance  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  whom  they  entered 
Paris.  The  fervice  they  did  made  it  fo  evident,  that  the  king, 
of  England's  afTiftance  was  the  fureft  method  of  turning  the 
balance  in  favour  of  any  party  in  France  ;  that  the  oppofite 
faction,  headed  by  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Orleans,  fent  their 
agents  to  Londosi,  who  entered  into  a  treaty  with  King  Henry, 
by  which  they  acknowledged  his  right  to  the  duchy  of  Guyenne, 
and  promifed  their  homage  to  him  for  the  lands  and  caftles 
they  held  therein,  and  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  undertook, 
to  fend  them  a  confiderable  fuccour,  which  he  performed  ''. 
■'I'hefe  troops  embarked  in  the  month  of  July,  1412,  under  the 
command  of  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's  fon.  It 
appears  by  our  hiflories,  that  great  espedlatlons  were  raifed  by 
this  expedition  •,  infomuch  that  there  was  fome  talk  of  recover- 
ing France  :  but  thefc  notions  quickly  appeared  to  be  very  ill 
founded  \  for,  upon  the  landing  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  with 
his  troops  in  Normandy,  they  were  Informed  that  the  duke  of 

°  T.  Otteibniirr.e,  p.  zCCf.  Chron.  Godftovian,  p.  134.     Cooper's  chronicle, 

fol.  154.     Hal!,  fol.  18,  p   Hall,  fol.  2(5.     Stowe,  p.  33«, 
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Orleans,  and  the  reft  of  the  princes  to  whofe  afTiftance  they 
came,  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  fo  that  nothing  was  left  for  them  but  to  go  home  again. 
The  duke  of  Clarence,  juftly  provoked  by  fuch  ufage,  £rft  ra,- 
vaged  Lower  Normandy,  and  Anjou,  and  then,  entering  thi* 
duchy  of  Orleans,  lived  there  at  difcretion,  till  fuch  time  as 
the  duke  came  to  an  agreement  of  allowing  320,000  crowns 
of  gold  for  the  expences  of  their  voyage,  part  of  which  be 
paid  down,  and  fent  his  brother  into  England  as  a  hoftagis^ 
for  the  reft''.  This  treaty  was  particular  with  the  duke  of 
Orleans  •,  for,  as  to  the  v/ar  with  France,  it  ftiil  went  on,  and 
Sir  Jo"hn  Pendergaft,  who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  narrow 
feas,  took  a  great  many  French  fliips  laden  with  provifion, 
which,  fays  my  author,  got  him  little  reputation  with  the  nobles, 
but  much  love  from  the  people,  who  by  this  means  enjoyed 
plenty  of  French  commodities  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  This  ad- 
miral had,  fom.e  years  before,  felt  the  fevere  eiFeifts  of  that 
envy  which  was  borne  him  by  the  nobility  •,  for  having  had 
the  command  of  a  fquadron  intended  to  fcour  the  Teas  from  pi- 
rates and  privateers,  which  he  v/orthily  performsed,  yet,  when 
he  returned,  a  complaint  was  made  that  himfelf  had  taken  fucJi 
extraordinary  rewards  for  his  fervices,  as  rendered  him  little 
better  than  a  pirate.  Upon  this  he  took  fin6luary  at  Well-> 
sninfter,  where  for  fome  time  he  lay  in  a  tent  in  the  churcli». 
porch  ;  but  at  laft  he  had  juftice  done  him;  and  now  when  his 
country  required  the  fervice  of  a  ftout  and  able  feaman,  he 
was  called  again  to  command  ^  Things  being  in  this  uncertaia 
ftate.  King  Henry,  worn  out  by  continual  labours,  and  not  a 
little  grieved  by  his  late  difappointnaents,  decealetl,  as  is  gene- 
rally faid,  of  a  leprofy,  on  the  20th  of  March,  141 2,  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14th  of  his  reign  ^  He  was  a 
monarch  (even  his  enemies  allow)  of  great  courage  and  wil- 
dom;  and,  if  he  did  not  promote  trade  and  naval  power  fo 
much  as  fome  of  his  predecellbi's,  it  ought  rather  to  be  afcribed 

^  P.  ^.myle,  p.  <Jo7.     Gaguin,  p.  194.     Mtfzeray,  rome  iii,  p.  i2i.     Holing- 
iTied,  vol.  ii.  f.  54a.     Hal),  fol.  31,  31.  s  T.  Walfinghami  Ypcdigma  Ncm" 

(iriae,  p.  57 '•     T.  Osterbourne,  p.  171.     Holingfhed,  vol,  ii.  p.  530.  t  T. 

AValfingham,  p.  3S1.     Chron.  Gotlflovian,  p.  13J.     W.  V/yrcfArrj  anmle?,  p. 
^i:;..     S:c>wc,  p.  34a. 
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to  the  dlforder  of  thefe  times,  than  to  any  want  either  of  will 
or  capacity  in  the  prince". 

Henry  V.  from  his  birthTplace  flyled  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth, fucceeded  his  father,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
fhewed  a  laudable  inclination  to  do  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  him  for  his  people's  good  "■".  It  happened,  that  the  wealth 
and  ftate,  as  well  as  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  clergy,  had 
raifed  a  ftrong  fplrit  of  refentment  againft  them  throughout  the 
nation  ;  to  divert  which  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the  arch- 
hifliop  of  Canterbury  infpired  the  king  with  an  eager  defire  of 
fubduing  France,  to  which  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  perfuade 
him  that  he  had  a  clear  right.  Indeed  the  condition  that  king- 
dom was  in,  might  feem  to  invite  fuch  an  attempt.  The  king 
was  oftener  out  than  in  his  fenfes :  the  whole  nation  was  di- 
vided in  two  factions;  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  head  of 
one,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  the  other ;  two  Dauphins 
died,  one  foon  after  the  other,  by  pclfon ;  and  the  third  was 
but  a  child.  However,  King  Henry  concealed  his  defign  for 
fome  time,  and  even  treated  of  a  marriage  between  himfelf  ,and 
the  Princefs  Catharine,  daughter  to  King  Charles  VI.  In  141 5, 
the  French  King  fent  his  ambaffadors  hither,  with  very  advan- 
tageous propofals,  who  had  their  final  audience  of  the  king  on 
July  6,  Avhen,  if  Father  Daniel  is  to  be  believed,  Henry  would 
have  been  content  to  have  concluded  a  truce  for  fifty  years  4, 
but  the  archbifliop.  of  Bourges  infifted  abfolutely  on  a  definite 
peace,  and  (6  thefe  negociations  were  broken ''.  Some  of  our 
writers  mention  a  Arrange  flory  of  the  dauphin's  provoking  the 
Iking,  by  fending  him  a  prefent  o|  tennis-balls;  which,  how- 
evei",  is  very  improbable,  coniidering  the  youth  of  that  prince, 
and  the  known  apprehenfion  all  France  had  of  the  Englifh 
power.  The  French  writers  feem  to  give  a  better  account  of 
this  matter :  they  tell  us  that  the  firft  flalh  of  lightning  before 
this  dreadful  florm,  was  an  angry  letter  written  to  the  French 
king,  with  this  addrefs :  *^  To  the  mofc  ferene  Prince  Charles, 

u   p.  Dinle!,  torn.  v.  p.  S07.  ^^  Thom.  de  Elmham,  vita  &  gcfta 

Henrici  quinti  An^Iorum    legij,   cap,   xiv.     Tit.  Liv.   in   vif.    Henry  V.   p.  6. 
Chronicon  Godftcvian,  p.  130.  x  Hiftoire  de  Fiaece,  torn.  v.  p.  S3'5'. 

Tit.  Liv.  ylt.  Hen.  v.  p.  6, 

(f  our 
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«  our  coufin  r.nd  adverfary  of  France ;  Henry,  by  the  grace 
"  of  God,  king  of  England  and  of  France,  is'c."  This  letter 
was  dated  July  28,  from  Southampton:  and  the  French  king 
returned  an  anfwer  in  the  fame  angry  flyle,  dated  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  next  month  j  fo  that,  thenceforward,  the  war, 
though  not  actually  begun,  was  looked  upon  as  declared  on 
both  fides  y. 

King  Henry  a£led  with  greater  caution,  and  with  more  mili- 
tary prudence  than  moft  of  his  predeceiTors.  The  defign  he 
had  formed,  was  not  that  of  ravaging  the  country,  or  feizing 
fome  of  the  provinces  of  France,  but  making  an  entire  and  ab- 
folute  conqueft  of  the  whole  realm  ;  which  he  knew  was  not 
to  be  undertaken  without  a  numerous  army,  a  very  great  fleet, 
and  chefe  conftantly  fupported  by  competent  fupplies  of  money. 
He  therefore  drew  together  fix  thoufand  men  at  arm<;,  twenty- 
four  thoufand  archers,  the  reft:  of  his  infantry  completing  the 
army  to  at  leaft  fifty  thoufand  men.  That  thefe  might  be 
tranfported  with  the  greater  conveniencyi  he  hired  from  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  abundance  of  large  fliips,  which,  with  thofe 
belonging  to  his  own  fubje6ls,  rendezvoufed  in  the  month  of 
Auguft:  at  Southampton,  where  the  whole  fleet  appeared  to 
confift  of  no  lefs  than  fixteen  hundred  faij.  As  to  fupplies, 
his  parliament  being  wrought,  more  efpecially  by  the  arts  of 
the  clergy,  into  a  high  opinion  of  this  expedition,  furniflied 
him  liberally :  fo  that  with  all  the  advantages  he  could  defire, 
the  king  embarked  his  mighty  army,  which  he  landed  fafely  in 
Normandy,  without  meeting  with  any  refiftance  ^.  He  was  at- 
tended by  his  brothers  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucefter, 
his  uncle  the  duke  of  York,  and  moll:  of  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land*. It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  conftable  of  France 
had  a  vei-y  numerous  army,  with  which  he  might  vrell  have 
diiputed  the  landing  of  the  Enghfli,  yet  he  chofe  to  retire ;  for 
which  conduct  of  his  he  was  afterwards  queftioned  in  a  court-. 
martial :  but  he  juflified  himieif  by  producing  his  orders  from 

7  Mezerav,  vol.  in.  p.  ipz.  Thorn,  de  Elmham,  p.  29,  30.  Fabian,  p.  390. 
Hall,  fol.  9.  b.  Grafton,  p.  448,  449.  z  T.  Otterbourne,  p.  xye.     W, 

V'yrccfter  annal,  p.  453.  Chron.  Goddovian,  p.  1^6.  T.  Walfinghami  Ypo^ 
digma  Neiiftricc,  p.  582.  a  Thorn,  de  Elmhsm,  cap.  xviii.    Tit.  Lir. 

p.  ■/.     Polydor-  Virgil,  lib.  xxii.     Speed,  p    -^^o. 

courf, 
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court,  directing  him  not  to  hazard  a  battle  on  any  terms  what- 
ever, but  to  leave  the  Engliili,   if  they  were  fo  inclined,  t^ 
wafle  their  force  in  long  marches,  and  tedious  fieges.     Won' 
to  God,  fays  my  author,  this  maxim  had  been  as  fteadily  pu 
fiied  as  it  was  wifely  laid  down^  !   The  policy  of  France,  there- 
fore, is  to  cheat  us  whenever  they  make  peace,  and  to  deftroy 
us  when  we  break  with  them  by  means  of  a  dilatory  war  j  whic 
though  troublefome  to  them,  becomes  foon  infupportable  t. 
us  J  and  thus  their  cunning  gives  them  advantages,  which  the 
never  could  derive  from  the  force  of  their  arms. 

The  firft;  enterprize  of  importance  undertaken  by  the  king, 
was  the  Cege  of  Harfleur,  a  fea-port  town  of  great  conJ'e- 
quence  at  that  jun(5lure,  well  fortified,  and  in  which  the  French 
had  a  numerous  garrlfon.  It  was  inverted  both  by  land  and 
i'ea-,  and  though  it  was  defended  with  great  rcfolution,  it  was 
at  laft  taken  for  want  of  reliefs  The  French,  however,  fuc- 
ceeded  in  their  policy  thus  far,  that  by  this  fiege  the  Engiifh 
army  was  exceedingly  wafted ;  infomuch,  that  by  the  time  the 
place  was  taken,  one  half  of  it  was  abfolutely  deftroyed.  On 
due  consideration  of  this  It  was  refolved,  in  a  council  of  war, 
to  leave  a  garrifon  of  Engiifh  at  Harfleur,  and  to  march 
through  Picardy  to  Calais,  with  the  reft  of  the  army  ^.  This 
paiTage  appeared  extremely  dangerous,  fince  the  French  army 
was  by  this  time  not  only  in  the  field,  but  alfo  at  their  heels. 
The  Engiifh  forces,  according  to  the  French  writers,  confifteJ 
of  two  thoufand  men  at  arms,  and  eleven  thoufand  archers. 
Our  authors  fay,  there  were  but  nine  thoufand  in  the  whole  ; 
whereas  the  French  were  at  leaft  three,  if  not  five  tim^s  their 
number.  To  prevent  the  necdlefs  effuHon  of  blood.  King 
Henry  was  contented  to  have  made  peace  on  very  reafonable 
terms;  but  this  was  refufed  by  the  French,  who  flattered  them- 
felves,  that  they  ihould  be  able  to  make  him  and  all  his  army 
prifoners'^.  In  confequence  of  this  obftinacy  of  theirs,  a  deci- 
five  battle  was  fought  on   October    25,  A.  D.   14 14,  in  the 

b  Hiftoire  de  France,  tome  v.  p.  538.  c  Thom.  de  Elmham,  cap. 

xxii.  et  fcq.     Tir.  Liv,  p.  11 — 15.     T.   Walfingham,  p.    391,  392,     Stowe,  p. 
3|8,  349.     HolingfheJ,  vol.  ii.  p.  j;j.     Speed,  p.  631.  d  Tit,  Liv. 

p.   15.     Dupleix,  torn.  ii.  p.  jn,     Mezeray,  taai.  iii.  p.  193.     P,  Ddnie!,  torn. 


V,  p.  540.     Speed,  p.  631. 
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plains  of  Agincourt,  wherein  the  French  were  entirdy  defeat- 
ed  by  the  Englifh,  through  the  bravery  of  their  troops,  fays 
Father  Daniel,  and  the  wife  conduct  of  their  officers*^.  There 
fell  in  the  field  feven  princes  of  the  blood,  and  five  were  made 
prifoners,  the  flower  of  the  nobility  of  France,  no  lefs  than 
eight  thoufand  gentlernen,  and  about  ten  thoufand  common 
men;  about  fourteen  thoufand  being  taken  prifoners.  The 
Englifh  loft,  as  om*  writers  alledge,  about  four,  the  French 
fay  fixteen  hundred ;  and  amongft  them  the  duke  of  York  and 
the  earl  of  0:;ford  f.  A  French  manufcript  3  of  that  time 
mentions  a  circumftance,  no  where  elfe  fo  particularly  recorded, 
v/s.  that  King  Henry  loft  his  baggage,  even  to  his  crown  and 
jewels  ;  a  great  body  of  peafants  having  forced  tli£  £ngli/ii 
camp,  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement.  Father  Daniel  fays, 
very  judiciouily,  that  nothing  but  arrogance,  imprudence,  and 
temerity,  were  vifibie  in  the  conduf^t  of  the  French ;  whereas 
the  Englifli  behaved  with  the  utmoft  coolnefs  and  addrefs,  as 
well  as  the  moft  determined  valour  ''.  After  this  vidory,  the 
king  continued  his  march  to  Calais,  and  in  a  fliort  timepafled 
into  England  with  the  chief  of  his  prilbners :  the  next  year  the 
French  had  leifure  to  recover  themfelves  a  little,  notwithftand- 
ing  a  new  misfortune  that  befel  them,  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  lofs  of  this  battle  ;  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy  pufhed  his 
refentment  fo  far,  as  to  make  a  treaty  with  King  Henry,  and  t& 
acknowledge  him  for  king  of  France;  as  appears  by  his  letters 
and  treaties,  which  are  preferved  in  Mr.  Rymcr's  moft  valuable 
collection'. 

The  firft  attempt  of  the  French,  for  the  repair  of  their  late 
diflionour,  was  their  befieging  Harfluer  by  land  and  fea.  In 
order  to  this,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  Genoefe  ;  who,  in 

c  Kiftoire  de  France,  torn.  v.  p.  541,   54a.  f  Thorn,  de  Elrnham^ 

cap.  xxvii— xxix.  Tit.  Uv.  v.  p.  17—10.  The  Batayll  of  ^\gynk  Corte,  an 
ancient  MS.  in  rhime  in  the  Cotton  lihrary.  Vitellius,  D.  xii.  ii.  fol.  214.  Me- 
zeray,  Scowe,  &c. 

S  This  MS.  is  of  thofe  times,  and  is  in  the  library  of  the  Abbe  Bihize.  It 
feems  to  be  a  kind  of  h&am  for  the  feigneur  de  Gaiicoiirt,  againrt  tlic  feigneur 
d'Etouteville.  The  former  of.thefe  gentlemen  was  taken  inHarfleur;  ar>d,  t<j 
procure  his  liberty,  traced  out  the  tflcfts  Ldonging  to  the  king,  fo  that  moll  of^ 
ihem  were  recovered. 

•■  Ilirtoiie  dc  Ivancf,  tooi.  v.  p.  54«.  i  Fcedcra,  vol.  ix. 

cou« 
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confideratlon  of  large  fubfidies,  furniflied  them  with  a  very  cofls 
Cderable  fleet,  in  which  were  many  vefTels  of  an  extraordinarjl" 
iize :  by  the  fame  prevailing  argument,  the  French  alfo  drew 
confiderable  fuccours  from  the  king  of  Gaftile  ;  and  having  thus 
raifed  for  the  prefcnt  a  great  maritime  force,  they  attempted 
Southampton  and  the  Ifie  of  Wight,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  aftei^ 
•which  their  fleet  returned  again  to  the  fiege,  or  rather  blockade 
of  Harfleur.  The  place  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  carl  of 
Dorfet,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  governor  there  ;  but  at 
laft  he  was  brought  to  fuch  flraits^  that  without  relief  it  was 
evi'dent  the  town  muft  have  been  loft.  King  Henry  dii-e£ledj 
therefore,  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men  to  be  drawn  toge- 
ther ;  and  having  embarked  them  on  board  a  fleet  of  four  hun- 
dred fail,  fent  them  under  his  brother  John,  duke  of  Bedford^ 
to  attack  the  French  navy.  This  fervice  he  performed  with 
courage  and  condudl  j  for  having  gained  the  advantage  of  the 
wind,  he  attacked  the  French  with  fuch  vigourj  that  after  a 
long  and  bloody  difpute  he  entirely  defeated  them ;  taking  or 
finking  five  hundred  fail,  and  amongft  them  three  of  thofe  large; 
iliips  which  had  been  furnifhcd  by  the  Genoefe,  and  which,  by 
tlie  French  and  their  Italian  allies,  it  was  believed  the  Englilh 
would  not  have  had  courage  enough  to  engage.  Not  long 
after,  the  French  army  retired  from  before  Harfleur,  and  the 
earl  of  Dorfet  with  his  ganrifon,  which  was  now  reinforced, 
made  excurilons  through  all  Normandy  ^^^  In  141 7,  the  earl . 
of  Huntingdon  being  fent  to  fea  with  a  flrong  fquadron,  met 
with  the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Genoa,  which  he  fought 
and  defeated,  though  they  were  much  fuperior  to  him,  not  on- 
ly in  number,  but  in  the  ftrength  and  fize  of  their  {hips ;  taking 
txie  baftard  of  Bourbon,  who  was  the  French  admifal,  prifoner, 
with  four  large  Genoefe  fliips,  and  on  board  them  a  quarter's 
pay  for  the  whole  navy :  fo  great  in  thofe  dayS)  and  fo  well  di* 
reeled,  too,  was  the  Englifli  power  at  fea '  ! 

There  being  now  fufficient  fccurity  for  the  fafe  landing  oi 
troops  in  France,  the  king,   in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  began  to 

k  Thorn,  de  Elrnham,  cap.  xxx.  Tit.  Liv.  p.  15—31.  T.  '7a!fingham,  p* 
354.  S.  Duplcix,  torn,  ii.  p.  719.  Mczeray,  torn.  iii.  p.  195.  P.  Daniel,  torn* 
V.  p.  SSI,  J5X.  1  Thorn,  de  Elmham,  cap.  xxxv:.      T-  OKcrbourn*, 

p.  »78,     Stowc,  p.  35?.     Holingfhed.  vol.  ii.  p.  558. 

make 
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Ki^-ke  itiiglity  preparations  for  pafTing  the  Tea,  with  fuch  an  army 
as  might  fpeedily  and  efl^eiSlually  decide  the  fate  of  this  difpuce, 
by  giving  him  the  poiTeflion  of  that  country,  as  well  as  the  ti- 
tle. As  he  was-  a  more  prudent  undertaker  in  thefe  matta<? 
than  any  of  his  predeceiTors,  and  bid  infinitely  fairer  for  both 
getting  and  keeping  the  French  crown  than  they  ever  did,  jt; 
will  be  proper  to  give  a  fuccinft  detail  of  this  grand  expedition  ; 
the  rather  becaufe  it  has  a  near  conne6lion  with  our  fubje«fl:,  th*? 
dominion  of  the  fea.  His  army  confifted  in  part  of  troops  in  his 
own  immediate  pay,  and  in  part  of  forces  raifed  by  his  baronr:. 
Of  the  firft  there  were  16,400  men;  of  the  latter  9,127  j  and 
cf  this  army  about  a  fourth  part  was  horfe.  To  tranfport  thetn 
from  Dover,  a  navy  was  prepared  of  1500  flaips,  of  which  two 
were  very  remarkable.  They  feem  to  have  been  both  admirals, 
and  were  equally  adorned  with  purple  fails,  embroidered  with 
the  arms  of  England  aild  France  :  one  was  ftyled  the  King's 
Chamber,  the  other  his  Hall ;  from  whence  it  plainly  appears, 
that  he  afle£led  to  keep  his  court  upon  the  fea,  and  to  make  no 
difference  between  his  palace  and  his  fliips  royal.  They  embark- 
ed  on  July  28,  and  landed  in  Normandy  Augufl  i  ™.  As  foon 
as  the  army  was  fafely  debarked,  he  difmiired  the  fieetj  keeping 
only  a  few  fmall  veffels  for  transporting  his  artillery,  which  lliew- 
ed,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  return  haftily,  and  before  his  bu- 
iinefs  was  half-finiflied,  into  England.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  totally  fubdued  Normandy  and  a  great  part  of  the  ad- 
jacent countries.  As  fall  as  he  reduced  the  great  citiesj  he  put 
garrifbns  into  them  :  fuch  df  the  French  as  fubmitted  he  received 
into  his  protection  ;  but,  where  he  became  mafter  of  countries 
by  force,  he  bellowed  the  lands  in  them,  as  he  thought  fit,  for 
the  encouragement  of  Englifii  adventurers ;  and,  in  the  fpace  of 
two  years  more,  he  by  a  flow  and  regular  war  reduced  the  great- 
er part  of  France  to  his  obedience,  and  at  length  forced  the  un- 
fortunate monarch  Charles  VI.  to  beg  a  peace  almoll  upon  any 
terms  "  ;  a  thing  that  none  of  his  anceftors  had  been  able  to  ac- 
complifii,  and  which  this  king  chiefly  pei formed  by  awing  his 
enemies  with  fleets  on  their  coafts,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  ii> 

'^  Thom.de  IZlmham,  cap.  xjfxvlii.  Tir.Liv.  p.  31  —  33.  T.  Ofterboi'rn^, 
p.  279.  Fabian,  p.  3y(J.  Hall,  fol.  13.  b.  Grafron,  p.  4.5;^.  n  J'.  JEmy-lc^ 
p.  Ciy,  CiZ.     Ga^uin,  p.  ioa.     Di>plelx,  torn,  ii.  p'.  7^5. 
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vadcd  their  countries  by  land  ;  as  appears  in  the  larger  hiftories 
of  his  life,  by  us  often  quoted,  and  in  the  Englifli  collections 
from  them,  publifhed  by  Godwin  in  his  hiftory  of  the  life  and 
reign  of  this  vidlorious  king. 

By  this  treaty,  dated  May  21,  1420,  King  Henry's  title  to  the 
crown  of  France  was  ackno\vledged  by  general  confentj  and, 
on  account  of  his  efpouling  the  Princefs  Catharine,  daughter  to 
Charles  VI.  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  fhould  be  declared  heir 
of  France  after  the  deceafe  of  King  Charles,  and,  on  account  of 
his  weaknefs  and  infirmity  of  mind,  fhould  govern  the  kingdom, 
during  his  life-time,  with  the  title  of  Regent".  As  for  the  dau- 
phin, he  wasdeclared  incapable  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  and 
afterwards,  on  a  civil  profecution,  he  was  attainted  and  con- 
liifted  for  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  (upon  the  prece- 
dent fet  in  attainting  King  John),  rendered  incapable  of  all  fuc- 
ceffions,  particularly  that  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  was 
alfo  adjudged  to  perpetual  baniflimentP.  The  two  kings,  Hen- 
ry and  Charles,  with  their  two  queens  and  a  fplendid  court,  con- 
tinued, for  fome  time  after  thefe  regulations  were  made,  at  Pa- 
ris: from  thence  King  Henry  went  into  Normandy,  where  he 
i\dd  an  ailembly  of  the  dates  j  and  th^en  paffing  through  Picardy 
to  Calais,  he  came  to  Dover,  with  his  new  queen,  on  Feb.  2, 
J421  '5.  The  intent  of  this  journey  is  very  truly  ftated  by  the 
French  hiflorians^  who  fay,  that  it  was  purely  to  obtain  a  frefli 
fupply  of  treafure  and  men,  his  wars  having  already  exhaufted 
all  that  before  this  time  had  been  tranfported  thither'^:  a  cir- 
Gumftance  worthy  of  attention  \ 

As  foon  as  the  king^s  defign  was  anfwered,  and  he  had  ob- 
tained, notwithftanding  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  kingdom,  a 
very  large  fum  of  money,  he  Immediately  recruited  his  army, 
and,  having  ordered  a  confiderable  fleet  to  be  drawn  together, 
paficd  over  into  France,  leaving  queen  Catharine  behind  big 
with  child.    The  Dauphin  Charles  had  flill  a  confiderable  party, 

°  Thorn.  t\'t  Elmham,  cap.  xc — xcii.  Tit.  l.iv.  p.  85.  &  ftq.  Mczeray,  vol.  ili. 
ji.  iO!>,  Le  Gendrc,  torn.  iii.  p.  628.  Rymer's  fcedera,  torn.  ix.  p.  394.  Stowe, 
p,  ^,60.     Halinglhed,  vol.  ii.  p.  573.     Speed,  p.  641.  P  See  remarks 

f^j\  tiiis  treaty,  and  on  King  Henry's  caufing  coin  to  be  flrutk,  on  which  he  i? 
ifyled  Rex  Francorunn.  Hi ftoi re  de  France  par  Pere  Daniel,  torn,  v,  p.  58^,, 
5S5.  1  Thorn,  de  Elmham,  cap,  cviii.  cix.  Tit.  Liv.  p,  iji.  Chron.  God- 
(ievian,  p.  14J,  r  Meztr^y,  torn,  iii,  p.  iir. 
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niany  ftrong  towns,  as  well  as  fome  large  provinces,  under  his 
obedience,  and,  during  King  Henry's  ftay  in  England,  had  ac- 
quired both  power  and  reputation,  by  defeating  a  great  part 
of  the  Englifli  army,  killing  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  feveral 
other  perfons  of  great  diftinclion,  on  the  fpot ;  which  moved 
King  Henry  at  his  return  to  ufe  his  utmoft  diligence  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  the  war,  that  the  kingdom  might  be  intirely  redu- 
ced, and  the  dauphin  compelled  to  withdraw  for  his  perfonal 
fafety  into  Italy*.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  queen, 
who  remained  at  Windfor,  brought  him  a  fon,  and,  as  foon  as 
fhe  was  able  to  travel,  followed  him  into  France,  where  flie  had 
an  interview  with  her  father  at  Paris,  in  which  city  both  courts 
continued  for  fome  time  :  but  the  king,  ever  vigilant  and  a(51:ive, 
in  the  month  of  June  took  the  field  in  order  to  raife  the  (icge  of 
Cofne  on  the  Loire,  before  which  the  dauphin  lay.  In  this  ex- 
pedition he  haralTed  himfelf  fo  much,  that  he  found  a  great  al- 
teration in  his  health,  which  hitherto  had  been,  apparently  at 
leaft,  almoft  unprejudiced  by  his  fatigues.  Through  his  want  of 
reft,  and  ftill  continuing  an  ailiduous  application  to  bulinefs,  an 
inflammatory  fever  followed,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  at  Vin- 
cennes,  the  French  writers  fay,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  our  au- 
thors, on  the  laft  of  Auguft,  1422  '.  He  enjoyed  his  fcnfes  to 
the  very  laft,  and  died  with  as  much  glory  as  he  lived,  employ- 
ing his  laft  breath  in  giving  fuch  diretlions  as  were  neceftliry  for 
the  fafety  of  both  his  kingdoms ;  and  experience  Ihewed,  that 
if  his  rules  had  been  ftri£lly  and  fteadily  purfued,  hjs  family 
might  have  been  as  much  indebted  for  the  prefervajion  of  France 
to  his  wifdom,  as  they  were  for  the  poft'efTion  thereof  to  his  cou- 
rage and  conduct.  He  was  indlfputably  one  cf  the  beft  and 
greateft,  as  well  as  braveft  princes  that  ever  fat  on  the  Engliih 
throne,  and  would  in  all  probability  have  provided  effe^ually 
for  the  peace  and  profperity  of  his  Engliih  fubjefls,  if  he  hacj 
lived  to  finilli  his  wars.  As  it  was,  he  performed  a  great  deal 
in  fo  Ihort  a  reign  as  nine  years  and  a  half,  confidering  alfo, 

»  Thom.  de  Elmham,  cap,  cxvii,  &  feq.  Tit.  Liv.  p.  92.  T.  Walfinghsm, 
p.  404,  P.  jtmyle,  p  618.  Gaguin,  p.  loi.  Mezeray,  torn.  iii.  p.  113.  P,  Da- 
niel, torn.  V.  p.  593,  594.  t  T.  Walfmgham,  p.  407,  Thom.  de  Elm- 
ham,  cap.  cxxvii.  Tif.  Liv.  p.  95.  W.  Wyrcefter.  annal.  p.  455.  Duplcix, 
(nm,  u.  p.  754.     Mizeray,  torn.  iii.  p.  214.     Stowe,  p,  jSi.     Spci.d,  p.  C^S. 
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that  he  was  but  In  the  thu-ty-fourth  year  of  his  age  when  he 
died. 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  the  dominion  of  the  fea  was  fully 
maintained  under  fo  enterprizing  a  prince,  and  one  who  was  lb 
remarkably  jealous  of  his  rights ;  I  lay,  this  might  have  been 
well  fuppofed,  though  there  had  been  no  exprefc  evidence 
pf  it ;  which,  hqweverj  is  far  from  being  wanting.  He  took 
occafion  to  have  his  tide  and  authority  in  this  refpeft  mentioned 
in  the  preamble?  to  a6ts  of  parliament"  ;  he  maintained  ftrong 
fquadrons  at  fea  and  on  the  coafts,  humbled  all  the  maritime 
po'.vers  of  Europe  in  his  time  on  account  of  the  fuccours  they 
gave  the  French,  and  thereby  drew  great  advantages  to  his  fub- 
3e6ls,  efpecially  from  the  trade  of  Flanders,  which,  by  a  clofe 
alliance  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  in  a  manner  abfolutely 
fecured  to  them.  Yet,  for  all  this,  the  nation  was  exceffively 
dillrefied,  as  well  through  the  interruption  of  foreign  commerce, 
as  by  the  immenfe  taxes  levied  upon  them  for  the  fupport  of  his 
wars ;  infomuch  that,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  his  chan-^ 
cellor  bewailed  to  him  In  parliament  the  feeblenefs  and  poverty 
of  the  people,  as  him.felf  exprelTed  it,  and  befought  him  to  apply 
the  only  remedy  which  could  preferve  them  from  ruin,  a  fpeedy 
peace,  and  putting  a  flpp  to  his  expences,  which  the  king  pro- 
niifed ;  and  indeed,  he  could  not  bqt  be  fenfible  of  the  triith  of 
what  the  chancellor  faid,  fince  he  had  been  obliged  to  pawn  his 
own  imperial  crown  of  gold  to  Henry,  bifhop  of  WInchefter,  fo;' 
what  in  thefe  days  would  be  thought  a  very  inconiiderable  fum 
of  money "".  AH  this  he  did  to  obtain  his  French  dominions, 
which,  in  his  fon's  time,  the  wifeft  men  in  England  thought 
more  expedient  to  lofe  than  keep,  time  and  experience  having 
always  juftified  this  fundamental  maxim  of  EngUili  policy,  that 
the  fubjects  wealth  can  have  no  other  fource  than  trade,  and  the 
majefty  of  the  crown  no  better  fupport  than  a  firm  trull  in  the 
people's  Icve,  and  in  confequence  cf  their  extenflvc  commerce, 
a  conftant  as  well  as  a  fuperior  power  at  fea.  This  Is  the 
yoite  of  nature  in  making  our  country  an  ifland,  the  diftates  of 
iound  reafon,  which  fhews,  that  all  force  is  ieiTened  by  an  un- 
jieccHary  extcniion,  and  the  IciTon  taught  us  not  only  byourhif- 

'J   Stfldrn's  mare  i-lainfuiT),  lib.  i:.  (an.   -xx'ii.  ^"   Sir  P.obert  Cotton's  an- 

T'^crs  to  teiii'ot;s  fur  ioreig"  "     ■      -     •?. 
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tory  in  general,  but  by  the  occurrences  under  every  reign  :  the 
reader,  therefore,  mud  not  be  furprifed  to  find  me  frequently 
inculcating  what  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  and  what  at 
every  turn,  notwithlbnding,  we  are,  alas !  but  too,  too  apt  to 
forget. 

Henry  VI.  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  ftyled  Henry  of 
Windlor,  fucceeded  his  father  before  he  was  a  year  old,  under 
the  tuition  of  his  uncles,  all  men  of  great  experience  and  abi- 
lities ^.  Of  thefe,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefler  was  protec- 
tor of  England,  Thomas  duke  of  Exeter  had  the  cuftody  of 
the  king's  perfon,  and  John  duke  of  Bedford  was  regent  of 
France.  It  was  not  long  before  Henry  became  king  of  France 
as  well  as  of  England  ;  for  the  French  king  Charles  VI.  dying 
on  Odtober  21,  1422,  he  was  proclaimed  at  Paris,  though  the 
French  immediately  owned  the  dauphin,  who  was  now  called 
Charles  VII,  y.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  things  went  bet- 
ter than  could  well  have  been  expected  under  an  infant  prince  ; 
for  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefler  took  care  to  fupply  his  bro- 
ther in  France  both  with  money  and  men  ;  and  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford on  his  iide,  taking  all  imaginable  methods  to  preferve  the 
friendfliip  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  maintained 
himfelf  by  their  alilfiiance  in  the  poflelhon  of  all  the  dominions 
which  were  left  to  his  fon  by  King  Henry  V.  and,  if  the  fame 
union  had  continued,  muft  have  conftantly  preferved  them  ;  for 
the  French  king,  Charles,  was  never  (trong  enough  to  have  dealt 
with  fuch  confederates  :  but  it  was  not  long  before  this  harmony- 
was  dillblved.  The  duke  of  Gloucefler,  who  was  proteiflor  of 
England,  took  Taqueline,  duchefs  of  Flainault,  from  her  huf- 
band  the  duke  of  Brabant,  married  her,  and,  in  her  right,  pre- 
tended to  large  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries,  which  he 
fought  to  recover  by  tlie  help  of  an  Englifli  fleet  and  army. 
Thefe  meafures  difguftcd  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  ex- 
tremely concerned  for  what  had  happened  to  his  coufln  the  duke 
of  Brabant,  and,  refenting  his  ill  ufage  and  diflionour,  became 
^henceforward  dlfaffccted  to  ihe  Englifli,  and  fliortly  after  totally 

^  Thorn,  de  Elmham,  rap.  cxxix.  Tit.  Liv.  p.  95.  Chron.  Godftovisn.  p.  145. 
T.  V/iiringham,  p.  407.  V  Dopleix,  torn.  ii.  p.  7^6.  Mezeray,,  torn.  iil. 

p.  j:;.     Le  Gerjtlre,  co.ti.  iv.  p.  x,    Stowe,  p    353.    Speed,  p.  C51. 
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deferted  them  2.  On  November  6,  1429,  King  Henry  u- 
crowned  king  in  England  ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  1430,  he 
was  crowned  king  of  France  at  Paris,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years  :  yet,  during  that  fpace,  his  affairs  rather  decHneJ 
than  amended ;  and  after  his  departure,  and  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  the  wife  and  brave  duke  of  Bedford,  which  happened  in 
1435,  they  fell  into  a  rapid  decay,  fo  that  they  grew  daily  worfe 
and  worfe  ^. 

In  the  fucceeding  year  the  duke  of  York  was  named  regent  of 
France  :  but,  being  hated  by  many  of  the  great  men  in  England, 
he  was  fo  difappointed  in  the  fupplies  which  he  (hould  have 
carried  over  into  that  kingdom,  that,  before  his  arrival,  Paris 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  alfo, 
in  the  month  of  July,  laid  fiege  to  the  town  of  Calais  with  very 
great  forces,  which  obliged  the  Lord  Protedlor  to  think  of  relie- 
ving it  from  England  :  accordingly  he  raifed  a  potent  army, 
which  he  embarked  on  board  a  fleet  of  500  fail,  and,  landing 
near  Calais,  marched  directly  to  fight  the  enemy.  The  Fle- 
mings, however,  raifed  the  flege  precipitately,  and  retired  into 
their  own  territories,  whither  the  tegent  purfued  them  with  his 
arm.y ;  and,  after  living  in  the  country  at  difcretion  for  fome  time, 
he  returned  again  into  England''.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1437,  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  fent  regent  into  France,  in 
the  room  of  the  duke  of  York,  and,  which  is  very  remarkable, 
was  fliipped  and  unfhipped  feven  tim.es,  before  he  made  his 
voyage  :  he  dying  (hortly  after,  the  duke  of  York  was  fent  again 
in  his  place,  where,  notwithflanding  thefe  fupplies,  the  Englifli 
'affairs  continually  declined;  fo  that  in  1445  ^  peace  was  con- 
cluded, and  King  Henry  was  content,  on  very  mean  conditions, 
to  marry  a  French  princefs,  w'hofe  name  was  IMargaret,  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Anjoti,  much  to  the  difpleafure  of  the 
nation,  and  which  was  attended  with  the  worft  confequences 
i^:-naginabie.  A  lingering  war,  and  an  inficiious  peace,  had  de- 
prived the  Engiiih  of  all  their  conqoefts  in  Fruice,  except  Calais, 
and  a  very  few  other  places  ;  and,  though  the  nation  was  fenfi- 

*  Duplcix,  torn.  ii.  p.  784,  785.  Mczeray,  torn,  iii,  p.  235,  137.  Lc  Cen- 
tre, feiii.  iv.  p.  6.  ■■»  Chton.  Godlhovian,  p.  145.  W.  Wyrceflcr.  anfjal. 
p.  4SJ — 457-  Cooper's  chronicle,  p.  153,  ijp.  b  p.  jEmyle,  p.  614, 
4^5.     Gdguin,  p.  ai7,  ii8,     Dupkix,  rom.  ii.  p.  Sio— 8ii.     Polydor.   Virgil 
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ble  of  the  mighty  expence  which  attended  the  keeping  them, 
yet  they  faw  with  grief  the  lofs  of  cities  and  provinces  pur- 
chafedj  and  fo  dearly !  with  the  blood  and  the  treafure  alfo  of 
their  anceftors  '^. 

The  French  were  not  content  with  this ;  but,  having  ftill  in 
view  the  redu6lion  of  the  Englifh  power,  they  meditated,  even 
in  a  time  of  peace,  a  dcfcent  upon  this  kingdom,  which  they  af- 
terwards executed.  As  this  is  a  marter  chiefly  refpecting  the 
naval  hiftory  of  England,  I  think  mylclf  not  only  at  liberty,  but 
even  obliged,  to  fet  it  in  the  cleared  light.  The  reigning  French 
king,  Charles  VII.  was  without  queftion  one  of  the  wifeft  men, 
and  one  of  the  ablell  princes  of  his  age  :  he  faw  with  terror  the 
Englifh  power  at  fea,  and  with  lliame  his  own  incapacity  to  dif- 
pute  therewith.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  he  made  a  treaty,  of- 
fenlive  and  defenfive,  with  Chrifliern  I.  king  of  Denmark,  by 
virtue  of  which  that  prince  was  obliged  to  furnilli  him,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  with  at  leaft  forty  good  fhips,  and  between  fix 
and  feven  thoufand  men,  to  be  employed  againft  England :  yet, 
by  another  article  in  this  treaty,  this,  for  which  alone  it  was 
made,  was  entirely  defeated.  The  French  king  had  engaged, 
that  the  then  king  of  Scots  Ihould  give  fatisfadlion  to  the  Danes* 
with  whom  he  had  long  had  a  difference  ;  and,  not  being  able 
to  bring  this  to  bear,  the  Danes  refufed  to  furnifli  any  auxilia- 
ries. In  the  mean  time  the  queen  of  England,  like  a  true  French 
woman,  had  entered  into  a  fecret  negotiation  with  the  king  of 
Scots ;  and,  finding  that  he  was  like  to  be  too  hard  preiTed  by 
the  Englifli,  fhe  thought  a  French  invafion  might  at  once  ferve 
her  purpofes,  and  fave  her  friends.  With  this  view  £l:ie  applied 
herfelf  to  her  relations  in  France,  who  eafily  prevailed  upon  the 
court  to  enter  into  this  meafure.  A  fleet  accordingly  was  fitted 
out  in  Normandy,  and  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1557,  they  made 
a  defcent  on  the  coaft  of  Kent,  and  debarked  1800  men  about 
two  leagues  from  Sandwich,  to  which  place  they  had  orders 
to  march  by  land,  while  the  fleet  attacked  it  by  fea.  We 
have  a  very  circumftantial  relation  of  this  whole  affair  in  Fa- 
ther Daniel's  hiftory,  and  indeed  I  think  a  more  diflind  ac- 
count than  any  I  have  met  with  of  the  like  nature  in  our  hifto- 
rians.     He  owns,  however,  that  the  Englifh,  not  with  ftanding 

c  Rymer'i  focicra,  vol.  si.  p.  59,    Stowc,  p.  383.  HolingQiedj  vo!.  ii,  p.  614. 
Spctd,  p.  65 1, 
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their  being  furprifed,  defended  thenifelves  with  incomparab 
valour,  and  that,  though  the  town  was  burnt  and  pillaged  at  lalt^^ 
yet  it  coft  a  great  deal  of  blood,  which  might  perhaps  balance 
the  booty  acquired  by  it.  The  reflection  he  makes  upon  it  is  a 
little  partial.  "  Thus,"  fays  he,  "  a  prince,  whom  the  Englifll 
*'  thirty  years  before  called  in  contempt  king  of  Bourges,  was 
**  now  powerful  enough  to  in.fult  them  in  their  own  ifland^  and 
<'  to  menace  their  country  with  the  fame  mifchiefs  which  they 
*<  had  heretofore  brought  upon  France  ^."  As  if  there  had  been 
no  difference  between  furprifingthe  town  of  Sandwich,  that  was 
quitted  the  next  day,  and  the  gaining  pofieffion  of  Paris,  and 
keeping  it  for  many  years.  However,  his  zeal  for  his  country 
may  well  excufe  a  greater  error  than  this. 

The  French  made  alfo  fome  other  attempts  upon  the  coaft, 
and  the  Scots  entered  and  plundered  the  borders  *= :  but  thefe  ac- 
cidents, far  from  producing  the  efFefts  which  the  queen  and  her 
partizans  expe£led,  ferved  only  to  heighten  that  general  difaffec- 
tion  which  now  began  to  difcover  itfelf,  and  from  whence  it  was 
but  too  vifible,  that  the  councils  of  this  French  queen  would  un- 
do the  pious,  innocent,  well-meaning  prince  her  hufband.  The 
favourers  of  the  houfe  of  York  had  with  infinite  pains  cultivat- 
ed an  interefi:  with  the  fea-faring  people,  and  amongft  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland.  The  former  they  perfuaded  that  all  atten- 
tion to  the  coafi:s  was  neglefted,  and  into  the  latter  they  infufed 
the  flrongeft  refentment  of  their  prefent  oppreffions  and  appre^ 
henfions  of  final  deftrudlion.  The  famous  earl  of  Warwick, 
the  then  great  fupport  of  the  houfe  of  York,  had  procured 
himfclf  to  be  made'admiral ;  and  to  fliew  his  diligence  in  that 
office,  and  his  concern  for  the  Englifli  honour,  caufed  feveral 
fquadrons  to  put  to  fea,  to  the  officers  of  which  he  gave  fuch  in- 
ftru£lions  as  he  thought  proper.  One  of  thcfe  fquadrons,  on  Tri- 
nity Sunday  1458,  fell  in  with  the  Spanifh  fleet,  who  treating 
them  as  enemies,  they  quickly  and  warmly  returned  their  hofti* 
lities,  and  after  a  long  and  fliarp  difpute  took  fix  of  their  fhips^ 
laden  with  iron  and  other  merchandize,  and  either  funk  or  drove 
on  fhore  twenty-fix  moref.     This  exploit  many  of  our  hiflori- 

d   P.   Daniel,  tome  vi.  p.  191.     Fabian,  p.  462.     Hall,  fol.  88.  a.     Graftonj 
p.  630.       ^   Dupleix,  tome  ii.  Buchanan,  lib.  xi.  Hall,  fol.  Sp.  b.  f  Fa» 

bian,  p.  ^6^.     Stowe,  p.  404.     SpeeJ,  p.  668. 
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s,nn  confound  with  that  which  follows,  and  which  was  fubfe- 
quent  thereto  in  point  of  tinne.  Though  we  cannot  exacSlly  fix 
its  date,  yet  by  a  certain  circumflance,  it  unqueftionably  appears 
they  were  dilflindt  enterprizes,  the  former  being  performed  only 
by  fhips  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  whereas  the  latter  was  by 
him  atchieved  in  perfon  K 

This  great  nobleman  had,  by  authority  of  parliament,  been 
appointed  captain  of  Calais  ;  but  the  queen  having,  with  much 
artifice  and  flattery,  drawn  him  to  court,  thought  to  have  pre- 
vented his  going  back  to  his  charge,  by  procuring  him  to  be 
fuddenly  murdered.  An  attempt  of  this  fort  was  actually  made 
in  the  palace,  from  which  the  earl  narrowly  efcaped,  and  flying 
immediately  to  a  little  veflel  he  had  in  the  river,  he  therein 
tranfported  himfelf  to  Calais,  where  he  had  a  very  flrong  fqua- 
dron  of  ftout  fiiips.  With  fourteen  fail  of  thefcj  he  Ihortly  af- 
ter put  to  fea,  in  order  to  fcour  the  coafts,  and  to  hinder  the 
queen  from  receiving  any  fuccours  from  France,  as  alfo  to  aid, 
if  occafion  fhould  fo  require,  the  duke  of  York  and  his  party. 
It  fo  fell  out,  that,  failing  through  the  channel,  he  met  with  five 
very  large  fliips,  richly  laden:  three  of  thefe  were  Genoefc, 
and  two  Spanifh  :  he  attacked  them,  though  they  were  exceed- 
ingly well  provided  both  with  men  and  ammunition,  as  appear- 
ed by  their  defending  themfelves  two  days  j  at  length,  however, 
they  were  beaten,  two  efcaping  by  fiightj  and  the  other  three 
falling  into  his  hands  were  carried  into  Calais,  where  their  car- 
goes, valued  at  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  were  convert- 
ed into  money  to  the  great  profit  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place.  In  this  engagement  the  earl  loft  about  fifty  men,  and 
t-he  enemy  near  a  thoufand  \ 

Thenceforward  there  were  fcarce  any  meafures  kept ;  the 
duke  of  York  retiring  into  Ireland,  and  many  of  the  principal 
nobility  to  Calais,  where  the  earl  of  Warwick  ftiil  kept  a  great 
ileet,  and  had  befides  fuch  an  intereft  In  all  the  fea-faring  peo- 
ple of  England,  that  the  king  found  it  impoffible  to  make  ufe 
even  of  the  little  naval  power  that  remained,  againft  this  formi- 
dable lord.     The  queen,  however,  fent  down  the  Lord  Rivqrs 

E  Cornpare  the  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Burchet  and  Echard  with  that  of  Raptii, 
and  w5th  the  relation  of  the  fucceedinn;  ftory  in  Holingfhed. 

h  Stowe,  p.  404.     HoJingflitd,  vol.  ii.  p.  643.     Speed,  p.   <s;S. 
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to  Sandwich,  with  dire(Sl;ions  to  equip  as  ftrong  a  fquadron  as 
he  polTibly  could,  in  order  to  deprive  the  earl  of  Warwick  of 
his  government  of  Calais:  but  when  thefe  fliips  were  almoft 
ready,  the  earl  fent  Sir  John  Dineham,  an  officer  of  his,  who 
ibrprifed  this  fquadron  in  port,  and  not  only  carried  away  all 
their  (hips,  but  alfo  their  commander,  Richard  Lord  Rivers,  and 
Anthony  Woodville  his  fon,  who  remained  long  prifoners  at  Ca- 
lais". After  this,  one  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford  undertook  to  burn 
the  earl's  fleet  in  the  haven  of  Calais,  which  quickly  appeared 
to  be  but  a  vain  enterprize.  At  laft,  the  duke  of  Exeter  being 
made  admiral,  and  having  information  that  the  earl  of  War- 
wick was  failed  with  his  fleet  into  Ireland,  ftood  to  fea  with  the 
royal  navy  to  intercept  him ;  but  when  the  earl  of  Warwick's 
fleet  appeared,  the  failors  on  board  the  king's  fliewed  fo  much 
coldnefs,  that  it  was  not  judged  fafe  to  fight :  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  on  the  other  hand,  being  tender  of  the  lives  of  his 
countrymen,  and  unwilling  to  defli'oy  any  of  the  kinj^'s  fleet» 
pafTed  by  without  mclefling  them.  But  he  did  not  afterwards 
fhew  the  fame  moderation,  when,  on  an  invitation  from  the 
Kentifh  men,  he  refolved  to  make  a  defcent  in  their  country  ; 
for  Sir  Simoii  Mountford,  being  then  warden  of  the  cinque- 
portSj  and  lying  with  a  very  ftrong  fquadron  at  Sandwich,  to 
oppofe  his  landing,  he  attacked,  defeated,  and  deftroyed  the 
greateft  part  of  them  ;  and  amongft  the  reft  Sir  Simon  himfelf 
periflied'^.  After  this,  little  remarkable  happened,  in  naval  af- 
fairs, during  the  remainder  of  this  long,  but  unfortunate  reign, 
which  ended  ftrangely  ;  for,  after  the  duke  of  York  had  been 
defeated  and  killed  in  battle,  his  fon  Edvirard,  earl  of  March,  by 
the  afTiftance  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  city  of  London,  where,  by  the  general  confent  of  the  na- 
tion, he  was  acknowledged  for  their  lawful  prince,  and  King 
Henry  depofed,  after  holding,  though  very  unfteadily,  the  Eng- 
hfti  crown  near  thirty-nine  years'. 

i   Fabian,  p.  id; — 467.     Hall,  fol.  <)r.     Grafton,  p.  tf3J,  539.  ^  Stow?, 

p.  407.      Hoiiiiuiliec],  vol.  ii.  p.  6p.     .Speed,   fifip.  I  IhU,  fol.  101.  h. 

GfiCivii,  p.  6:6.  i5i'7.     Coopcr'i  chronicle.     PoJydor.  Vifoil.  lib,  xxiii. 
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Let  us  now  proceed,  as  we  did  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  chap- 
ter, to  fome  commercial  obfervations  on  events  that  happened 
within  this  period.  Upon  the  great  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment, made  by  depofing  King  Richard,  and  fetting  up  his  cou- 
Cn,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  the  parliament  dellred  that  the  new 
king  would  refume  whatever  had  been  profufely  thrown  away, 
either  in  the  dotage  of  Edward  III.  or  by  King  Richard  II.  in 
the  wantonnefs  of  his  youth,  and  this  with  a  view  that  the  king 
might  be  the  better  able  to  live  upon  his  own,  without  hz\'m^ 
recourfe  continually  to  impofitions  upon  his  fubjedis.  This  good 
as  well  as  reafonable  advice,  however,  had  not  fuch  an  effect  as 
was  expejfled ;  for  Henry  IV.  received  frequent  fupplies  from 
parliament,  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  fuch  a  tax  was 
impofed,  as  to  prevent  the  knowledge  of  it,  or  rather  of  the 
manner  of  raifing  it  from  coming  to  pofterity  :  the  houfe  cf 
commons  delired,  that  after  the  accounts  of  fuch  as  had  receiv- 
ed it  were  once  examined,  they  fliould  be  deftroyed,  that  what 
they  had  been  moved  to  by  their  zeal  for  once,  might  not  pafs 
into  a  precedent  for  fucceeding  times.  The  great  exportation  cf 
wool,  upon  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  had  confiderable  fub- 
fidies  given  him,  muft  have  made  a  very  large  addition  to  his 
revenue  ;  and  in  this  refpecl,  for  reafons  with  which  we  are  un- 
acquainted, he  very  much  favoured  the  Italians,  allowing  them 
to  export  wool,  paying  no  higher  a  tax  than  his  own  fubjeds. 

The  coin  in  his  time  received  no  alteration  whatever ;  but  in 
the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  obliged-to  prohibit  a  kind 
of  bafe  coin,  which  had  gained  a  currency  through  his  dom.i- 
nions,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  fubjecls.  Thefe  were  broucrht 
from  abroad,  chiefly  on  board  the  Genoefe  gallies,  and  were 
from  thence  called  Galley- halfpence.  About  two  years  after- 
wards, he  dire6led  new  money  to  be  coined,  but  precifelv  after 
the  old  ftandard,  in  refpedl  as  well  to  finenefs  as  weight. 

After  all  the  care  and  pains  ufed  to  fettle  the  revenue  in  the 
former  reign,  by  which,  no  doubt,  it  was  much  improved 
King  Henry  V.  found  his  income  but  very  limited,  even 
with  the  affiftance  of  his  cuftoms,  the  revenue  of  "Wales  and 
Cornwall,  and  the  cafual  profits  arifing  to  the  crown  :  for  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  it  did  not  amount  to  quite  fifty-feven 
thoufand  pounds />?/-  anmm ;  and  therefore  to  augment  this,  up-r 
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oil  the  petition  of  the  commons,  he  took  ten  thoufand  pounds 
a-year  out  of  the  penfions  that  were  then  fublifting.  aj 

All  the  vaft  fupplies  that  he  received  for  carrying  on  the  war  ^ 
with  France,  were  fwallowed  up  in  that  war:  and  the  abfence 
of  the  king  with  the  principal  nobihty,  the  frequent  embargoes 
upon  fliipping,  and  the  gradual  declenfion  of  commerce,  brought 
the  nation  lower,  and  made  the  people  poorer  than  they  had 
been  at  any  time  within  the  remembrance  of  perfons  living  in 
that  age.  He  made  very  few  laws  relating  to  trade,  which  I 
do  not  mention  at  all  to  his  difcredit,  but  only  to  fliew  tliat 
commerce  was  then  much  funk :  for  when  it  vvas  brilk  and  live- 
ly, petitions  to  parliament  were  frequent,  and  thefe  were  com- 
monly attended  to,  and  were  of  courfe  followed  with  ftatutes; 
and  when  any  of  thefe,  as  it  very  often  happened  from  very 
different  cauies,  were  found  inconvenient,  they  were  by  new 
laws  repealed. 

This  monarch  found  it  necefTary,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  to  raife  the  value  of  fdver  from  two  fhillings  and  a  penay, 
to  two  raillings  and  fixpence  per  ounce;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  debafed  the  coin :  on  the  contrary,  he  prohibited  the; 
currency  of  fufkins  and  doitkins,  which  had  been  brought  iT\ 
by  foreigners.  This  king,  after  his  victory  at  Agincourt,  and 
peace  with  France,  ordered  a  fdver  coin  to  be  ftruck,  with  this 
ilyle  or  infcription.  Rex  JnghcVy  regcns  ^  ha:res  Francia :  i.  c. 
King  of  England,  regent  and  heir  of  France.  A  gold  coiuj^ 
called  ^  falus  ov  falute,  of  the  alloy  of  flcrling,  value  twenty- 
two  fhilHngs,  with  the  angel  faluting  the  Virgin  Mary  on  one  . 
jiide,  the  one  holding  the  arms  of  England,  and  the  other  the 
arms  of  France,  with  the  king^s  titles,  and  Chrifr.is  vlncity  Chr'ijlus  ' 
Jlgnati  Chrijliis  imperat^  on  the  reverfe.  But  in  the  next  reign, 
"this  filver  coin,  which  was  called  a  blanch,  or  white  money, 
to  diffinguifn  it  from  the  falus,  or  yellow  money  coined  .at  the 
iame  time  in  France,  being  found  not  to  be  fo  fine  as  it  ought 
:o  have  been  -,  that  is,  not  of  the  alloy  of  fterling ;  wao  alfo 
prohibited  by  order  of  the  parliament  in  1423. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  a  continued  feries  of  profufion 
and  mirmanagement :  fo  that  when  he  had  fat  upon  the  throne 
^wenty-eight  years,  his  ordinary  revenue  was  funk  to  five  thou- 
sand pounds  ^f>r/- a//«//if',  ■u\A  he  owed  at  that  time  three  hun- 
dred 
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dred  feventy-two  thoufand  pounds.  This  occadoned  a  refump- 
tion  at  the  requeft  of  the  commons,  and  the  fame  remedy  for 
the  fame  caufcs  was  repeated  ever  and  over  again,  but  without 
any  great  efte£l.  fie  mortgaged  the  cuftoms  of  London  and 
Southampton,  to  the  Cardinal  of  Winchefter,  and  engaged  by 
an  indenture  for  bettering  his  fecurity,  to  turn  the  trade  chiefly 
to  thofc  ports.  In  the  thirty-fxril  year  of  his  reign,  he  feized 
all  the  tin  at  Southampton,  and  fold  it  for  hisownufej  he 
granted  licences  for  foreign  merchants  to  tranfport  wool,  not- 
withstanding the  ftatutes;  he  raifed  the  price  of  fdver  to  three 
iliiUings  and  three  halfpence  an  ounce;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  debaied  the  coin,  unlefs  the  making  of  brafs  money  in 
Ireland  can  be  fo  called,  which  he  certainly  did. 

It  appears  from  our  records,  that  v^hile  the  houfe  of  Lan- 
cafter  pofieiTed  the  throne,  extraordinary  favour  was  fliewn  to 
the  Hanfe-towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  great  privileges 
granted  to  them  here,  and  were  thereby  enabled  to  engrofs,  or, 
as  they  flyled  it,  to  manage  a  good  part  of  our  trade '"  :  the 
reft  was  in  a  manner  abforbed  by  Florentines,  and  other  Ir;i- 
lians"  i  which  was  partly  owing  to  the  necefiities  of  Henry  V. 
during  his  French  wars,  and  partly  alfo  to  the  weak  admini- 
ftration  under  his  fon,  efpecially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
when,  through  the  influence  of  the  queen,  the  intereft  of  fo- 
reigners, a  iit  interefl:  for  ai^  intriguing  bufy  woman  to  lupport, 
was  conftantly  promoted.  This  occafioned  frequent  tumults 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  y/as  one  great  caufe  of  that  ftrange 
revolution  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  York,  who,  as  we  before 
obferved,  made  their  court  to  the  people,  by  (hewing  a  ftrong 
averfion  to  Itrangers,  and  by  cherifliing  the  Teamen,  of  whom 
little  care  l\ad  begn  taken  in  this  laft  reign.  How  things  in- 
ftantly  changed  after  King  Henry's  depofition,  and  how  the 
Englifh  refiimed  again  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  will  be  lliewn 
in  the  next  chapter,  from  foreign  wnters  as  well  as  our  own. 

»"  Molloy  de  jure  maritimo,  p.  541.  n   Fabian,  p.  459.     H.-il,  fol. 

3^.  b.     Grafton,  Siowe,  and  the  reft  of  cur  old  hifloiiansj   who   difcjurlp  very 
copioully  on  this  (iibjeft. 
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CHAP.      VII. 

The  Naval  Hiftory  of  England,  during  the  reigns  of 
Edward  IV.  Edward  V.  and  Richard  III.  of  the 
houfe  of  York, 

Containing  the  fpace  of  about  25  years. 

EDWARD  IV.  fon  to  Richard  duke  of  York,  and 
by  his  grandmother  heir  to  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence, 
third  fon  of  King  Edward  III.  and  confequently  prior 
;n  title  to  the  line  of  Lancafter,  vvhofe  anceftor  was  John  of 
Gaunt,  fourth  fon  to  the  fame  King  Edward;  afTumed  the 
crown  on  March  4,  1460-61,  being  then  about  twenty  years 
of  age  *.  He  was  compelled  to  fight  for  his  crown,  before  he 
had  well  put  it  on :  and  though  in  the  battle  of  Towton,  which 
was  fought  on  Palm-Sunday  after  his  acceffion,  he  to4:ally  de- 
scaled King  Henry,  who  was  conftraincd  to  fiy  into  Scotland  j 

»  "W.  "VVyrceP.er,  annal.  p,  4.85.      Hal!,  fol.  loi.  b.    Sec  the  claim  of  Richard 

•lake  of  Y«/fL,  Jr»  hii  ipcech  to  the  H-5ufe  of  Lords,  in  Hal',  M,  95.     Grafton, 
p.  <Ss8. 
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yet  his  queen,  pafling  over  into  France,  procured  their  affif- 
tance,  under  the  command  of  the  famous  Peter  de  Brefe,  who 
in  the  former  reign  had  taken  Sandwich  :  but,  through  the  af- 
fedlion  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coaft  bore  to  the 
houfe  of  York,  fhe  was  difappointed  in  her  purpofe,  and  for- 
ced, after  entering  Tinmouth  bay,  to  put  again  to  fea,  and  re- 
tire that  way  into  Scotland  ^.  About  this  time  the  earl  of  Kent, 
who  was  abroad  with  a  ftout  navy,  fcoured  all  the  coaft  j  and, 
landing  in  Bretagne  with  ten  thoufand  men,  took  and  burnt  the 
town  of  Conquet,  ravaged  the  ifland  of  Rhe,  and  carried  off  a 
great  booty  ^. 

This  early  care  of  the  fea,  fliews  the  temper  and  genius  of 
this  prince,  and  how  fit  he  was  to  fway  the  Englilli  fceptre : 
yet  he  treated  his  predecelfor  Henry  but  indifferently;  caufing 
him  to  be  brought  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  and  there  kept  very 
ftridtly,  though  he  was  of  a  blamelefs  life,  and  generally  re- 
vered as  a  kind  of  faint  by  the  people  «*.  The  defection  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  whofe  power  had  greatly  contributed  to  gain 
him  the  crown,  was  very  near  taking  it  from  Edward  again ; 
yet  whence  that  defection  grew  is  not  eafily  known.  I  muft 
Confefs  this  is  not  properly  my  bufinefs ;  but  inafmuch  as  the 
great  power  of  this  earl  of  Warwick  fprung  from  his  being  ad- 
miral and  captain  of  Calais ;  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark  the 
errors  that  are  crept  into  almoft  all  our  hiftories  concerning 
him  J  the  rather  becaufe  the  matter  is  new,  and  not  only  afFeiSts 
our  own,  but  fome  alfo  of  the  moft  accurate  among  foreign  hif- 
torians. 

The  ftory  we  are  told  is,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  fent 
into  France  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  King  Edward  and 
the  Lady  Bona  of  Savoy,  lifter  to  the  queen  of  France ;  and 
that  while  he  was  abfent  on  this  embalTy,  the  king  married  the 
Lady  Grey,  daughter  to  the  Lord  Rivers  by  Jaquelina,  duchefs 
of  Bedford  '^.  But  Mr.  Hearne  has  publifhed  fome  memoirs  of 
this  reign,  written  by  a  perfon  who  not  only  lived  therein,  but 

fc  Fabian,  p.  473,  493.  Holinglhed,  vol,  ii.  p.  666.  SpeeJ,  p.  675. 
c  Grafton,  p.  659.  Stcwe,  p.  416.  Rapin  qucAions  this  faft,  becaufe  not  fakeu 
notice  of  by  the  French  hiftorians  ;  which  feems  no  jufl  exrcptior,  while  Bretagne 
was  fiibjc(ft  to  its  own  duke*  d  Stowe,  and  all  our  abbey  chronicles. 

'  Polyd.  Virgil,  lib.  xxiv. 
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was  alio  well  acquainted  with  the  king,  and  the  piincipat  per* 
fons  in  his  court  f .  He  vouches  the  thing  to  be  quite  other- 
wife  ;  and  that  this  ftory  was  devifed  in  after  times  to  hide  the 
truth.  According  to  him  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  not  been 
in  France  before  the  king's  marriage,  which  was  on  the  firft  of 
May  1463;  but  four  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  1467,  he  was 
fent  to  treat  with  King  Lewis,  with  whom  he  began  to  hold 
privately  fome  intelligence  for  the  reftoring  King  Henry,  to 
whofe  party  the  French  had  always  been  inclined  e.  Indeed 
this  feems  to  be  the  truth,  and  accords  much  better  with  fadls 
and  dates  than  the  other  ftory ;  fince  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive^ 
how  a  man  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's  violent  temper,  fhould  dif- 
femble  his  refentment  fo  many  years  together  ^. 

The  true  caufe,  therefore,  of  his  quitting  the  king,  was  his 
immeafurable  ambition,  and  the  apprehenfions  he  was  under, 
that  the  new  queen's  kindred  would  fupplant  him  and  his  friends; 
and  this  notwithftanding  the  great  offices  of  which  he  was  pof- 
fefled,  and  which,  as  my  author  fays,  brought  him  twenty 
thoufand  marks  ^-fr  annum  K  The  means  he  ufed  to  diflrefs  the 
king  v/as,  drawing  off  his  brother  the  duke  of  Clarence,  whom 
he  married  to  his  own  daughter,  and  then  retired  with  him  to 
Calais.  On  this  occafion,  the  fleet  ftuck  to  the  earl  againft 
the  king,  having  been  long  under  his  command.  This  cir- 
tumftance  enabled  him  to  return  fpeedily  into  England,  where 
he  and  his  fon- in-law,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  foon  raifed  a 
powerful  army,  and  marching  to  Warwick  furprifed  the  king's 
forces,  beat  them  and  took  him  prifoner''. 

Edward,  however,  cfcaped  fliortly  after,  and  drove  the  earl 
and  duke  to  fuch  diflrefles,  that  they  were  forced  to  join  their 
party  to  that  of  the  depofed  King  Henry ;  and  even  this  helped 
them  very  little :  for,  after  feveral  difputcs,  in  which  ihe  king 
had  the  better,  the  duke  retired  into  France,  and  the  earl  went 
on  board  his  fleet,  with  which  he  failed  to  Calais ;  and  being 
there  relufcd  entrance,  put  into  feveral  harbonrs  in  Normandy, 
v.htre  he  met  with  all  the  favour  and  afiiftance  he  could  defire, 

f  Piinted  at  the  end  of  Thomx  Sprotti  Chronica,  8vo.  OxforJ,  1719. 
K   Anonynitflj  chronicle,  jiift  mentioned,  p.  ir^j — 299.  *•    1497-  '   Ibid, 

p.  300.  k  Memoires  de  Philip  de  Comincs,  !iv.  ili.  chap.  rv.     P<  Da- 

fijd,  torn,  vi.  p,  41. J.     Polydor.  Virgil,  lib.  sxiv.     Stowe,  p.  41* , 

from 
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ffom  the  French  king  '.  While  an  army  was  providing  to  be, 
by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  tranfported  into  England,  part  of  his 
fleet  cruized  upon  the  Flemings,  and  took  many  of  their  fhips, 
becaufe  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  their  fovereign,  fided  with  King 
Edward,  whofe  filler  he  had  married.  The  duke,  to  revenge 
this  ill  ufage,  drew  together  a  great  fleet ;  and  therewith  fail- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  blocked  up  the  earl  of  War- 
wick's fliips  in  their  harbour.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  September  1471,  the  French  king  furniilied  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  Queen  Margaret,  all 
now  of  one  party,  with  great  fuccours,  not  only  of  men,  but 
of  fliips,  which  enabled  them  to  force  their  pnlTage :  fo  that, 
landing  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  fome  at  Plymouth, 
others  at  Dartmouth,  they  quickly  drew  together  fo  great  a 
flirength,  and  withal  brought  io  many  of  the  king's  court  to 
defert  him,  that  Edward,  fearing  his  perfon  might  be  betrayed, 
fled  with  fuch  of  his  friends  as  he  could  bell  trufl:,  to  Lynn  in 
Norfolk;  and  in  getting  thither  ran  very  great  hazards'". 
There,  on  the  third  of  OcSlober,  he  embarked  on  board  an 
Englifli  fliip,  and  his  friends  on  board  two  Dutch  hulks,  in- 
tending to  have  paiTed  over  into  Flanders  ;  but  fome  fliips,  be- 
longing to  the  Hanfe-towns,  attacked  him  :  nor  was  it  without 
great  difficulty  that  his  fmall  fquadron  got  clear,  and  at  laft 
landed  him  fafe  in  Zealand.  His  queen,  whom  he  hit  big 
with  child,  and  in  the  utmofl:  diflrefs,  took  flicker  in  the  fane- 
tuary  at  Wefl:minfl:er,  where  flie  brought  forth  her  eldeft  fonj 
afterwards  the  unfortunate  Edward  V". 

As  foon  as  the  king's  flight  was  known,  Henry  VI.  was  re- 
leafed  from  his  imprifonment,  and  again  feated  on  the  throne  •, 
Edward  proclaimed  an  ufurper,  and  many  of  his  favourites  put 
to  death  as  traitors ;  his  own  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
concurring  in  all  thefe  meafures  j  for  which  the  crown  was  en- 
tailed upon  him  and  his  heirs,  in  cafe  the  male-line  of  King 
Henry  fliould  fail ".     Edward,  however,  ftill  kept  up  his  fpirits, 

•  Philip  de  Comines,  liv.  iii,  chap.  v.  Dupleix,  torn.  iii.  p.  61,  63.  Mezeray, 
tom.  iii.  p.  314.     Holingfhecl,  vol.  ii.  p.  674,  ™   Fabian,  p.  500.     HalJ, 

tol.  17 — jp.  Speed,  p.  <j8i.  Philip  de  Comines,  tom,  i.  p,  i  54  "Grafton, 
p.  633,  690.  Stowe,  p.  4zi.  Coopei's  chronicle,  fol.  itf 7.  "  Fabian,  p.  i 01 » 
jH.ilingflied,  vt-1.  ii.  p,  C77.     Speed,  p.  C8i. 
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and  though  he  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  the  only  friend  ta, 
y^hom  he  trufted,  his  brother  in-law,  Charles  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  durft  not  provoke  both  England  and  France  by 
openly  affifting  him  j  yet  he  refolved  to  venture,  with  the  fmall 
train  he  had  about  him,  and  in  a.few  fliips  which  were  lent 
him,  to  return  into  his  own  country  P.  This  was  certainly 
ailing  like  an  Englilh  king  j  who  ought  rather  to  die  in  the 
field  aflerting  his  right,  than  difgrace  himfelf  and  his  fubje<5ls, 
by  living  long  as  an  exile  in  foreign  parts. 

His  whole  force  confifled  but  in  four  ihlps  of  way,  and  four- 
teen tranfports,  pn  board  of  which  yfcre  embarked  about  two. 
thoufand  men*'.  He  intended  to  have  landed  in  Norfolk,  but 
a  ftorm  prevented  him,  and  obliged  him,  after  fome  days  tof- 
ilng  at  fea,  to  run  with  a  fmall  fquadron  into  the  port  of  Ra- 
yenfpur  in  Yorkfliire,  from  whence  he  marched  dire<5lly  to- 
wards York,  declaring,  at  this  time,  as  the  firft  monarch  of  the 
Lancaftrian  line  had  done  in  the  like  cafe,  that  he  fought  no 
more  than  his  inheritance  as  duke  of  York,  and  that  he  was 
content  King  Henry  fliould  wear  the  crown  :  but,  as  foon  as 
he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army,  he  laisi 
aGde  this  pretence,  refumed  his  royal  title,  and  in  the  famous 
l;)attle  of  Barnet^,  defeated  and  killed  the  potent  and  ambitious 
carl  of  Warwick,  who  from  his  fuccefs  acquired  the  furname; 
of  Make  King^.  Shortly  after  he  defeated  Queen  Margaret, 
and  her  fon  the  prince  of  Wales,  at  Tewklbury ',  where  the 
latter  loft  his  life  ". 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  was  flill  in  very  bad  hands.  The 
Baftard  Fauconbridge,  who  commanded  under  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  held  it  in  the  name  of  King  Henry,  but  in  reality 
to  his  own  ufe.  His  firft  project  was,  the  taking  and  plundering 
of  the  city  of  London  in  the  king's  abfence  ;  in  order  to  which, 
he  brought  his  lliips  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  and 
landed  himfelf  with  feventeen  thoufand  men,  with  whom  he. 

»  Philip  de  Comines,  torn.  i.  p.  163.  P.  ^myk,  p.  666.  Hablngton's  hifl. 
of  Edw.  IV.  In  Kennet,  vol.  i.  p.   447.  *»    Hall,    fol.   24.  b.     Stowe, 

p.  412.     Gaguin,  lib.  X.  p.  z(So,  2(5i.  "■  April  14,  147 1.  *  Fabian, 

p.  503,  504.  Hal.  fol,?.8,.a9,  Grdfton,  p.  703 — 70J.  Folydor,  Vir^U  hift. 
lib.  xxiv.  t  May   4,   J471.  "   Siowe,  p.  414.      ilalingfhed, 

"ah  ii.  p.iSS,     S^'zi,  p.  684.     iJabington,  p.  453. 
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fibldly  attacked  the  place,  and  was  as  gallantly  received  ;  the 
citizens  defending  themfelves  with  fuch  refolution,  that  he  was 
forced  to  retreat  with  great  lofs  "'.  Soon  after  he  gave  up  the 
fleet,  and  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the  king,  who  knighted  him, 
and  made  him  vice-admiral ;  which,  honour,  however,  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  ;  for  entering  into  fome  new  intrigues,,  he  was 
dete£led,  and  loft  very  defervedly  his  head  *. 

King  Edward  had  no  fooner  fettled  affairs  at  home,  and  re. 
ftored  the  peace  and  naval  power  of  England,  than  he  thought 
of  revenging  himfelf  oh  the  French  for  the  trouble  they  had 
given  him ;  for  which  a  fair  occafion  offered,  by  the  breaking 
but  of  a  war  between  Lewis  XI.  and  Charles  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy y.  To  the  afhflance  of  the  latter  he  palTed  over  with  a 
mighty  army,  attended  by  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  fail,  with  which, 
in  the  month  of  July  1475,  he  entered  the  road  of  Calais,  where 
he  debarked  his  forces.  This  fufficiently  fhews  the  great  ma- 
ritime ftrength  of  England  in  thefe  times;  when  the  king,  af- 
ter fuch  an  unfettled  flate,  and  fo  many  revolutions  as  had  late- 
ly happened,  was  able  in  a  year's  fpace  to  undertake  fuch  an 
expedition  as  this,  and  that  too  with  fo  great  a  force  2. 

When  he  came  to  take  the  field,  however,  he  did  not  find 
that  alTiftance  from  his  allies  which  he  expe^ed  ;  and  therefore, 
though  at  the  beginning,  he  pretended  to  no  lefs  than  the  en- 
tire conquefl:  of  France,  yet,  on  King  Lewis's  deliring  to  treat 
of  peace,  he  was  content  to  enter  into  a  negociation,  which  end- 
ed much  to  his  fatisfadion  ;  and,  all  things  confidered,  to  the  ho- 
hour  of  the  Englilh  nation ;  for  the  French  king  gave  very  large 
iums  by  way  of  prefeht  to  the  Enghfh  foldiers  ;  and  difcovered 
by  various  other  a£ls,  fuch  a  terror  at  the  Engllfh  name,  as  might 
ferve  inftead  of  many  vidories".  This  peace  is  generally  ftyled 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  from  the  place  where  it  was  treated ;  and 
th'e  curious  reader  may  find  it  at  large  in  Rymer's  colledion  t>, 

*"  This  man's  name  was  Thomas  Nevil,  fon  to  Lord  Fauconbrldge,  created 
by  this  King  Edward  IV.  earl  of  Kent.  Hall,  fol.  33.  Speed,  p.  685.  x  Stowtr, 
1>.  4*4-  y  Philip  deComines,  liv.  iv.  chap.  V.     P.  ^myle,  p.  669.     Ga- 

guin,  lib,  X.  p.  167.  z  Fabian,    p.  508.     Grafton,  p.  719.     Cooper's 

chronicle,  fol.  267.  b.     Polydor.  Virgil,  lib.  xxiv.  »  Dupleix,    torn.  iit. 

p.  tj.     Mezeray,  torn.  iii.  p.  317.     P.  Daniel,  tome  vi.  p.  461—463.  b  Fee- 

dera,  tom.  xti.  p.  17. 
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as  well  as  fome  remarkable  clrcumftances  relating  thereto,  in 
Philip  de  Comines,  and  in  the  moft  authentic  of  the  French 
writers'^. 

In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  the  king  received  an  annual 
penfion  from  France,  of  fifty  fehoufand  crowns,  which  he 
looked  upon,  not  without  reafon,  as  a  kind  of  tribute,  and  ap- 
plied a  great  part  of  it  to  the  repair  of  his  navy,  for  which  he 
always  fhewed  a  great  concern  j  and  by  keeping  fquadrons  con- 
tinually at  fea,  held  the  timorous  Lewis  XL  king  of  France, 
in  continual  terrors  j  who,  to  feeure  his  own  quiet,  diftributed 
annually  vaft  fums  amongft  the  privy  council  of  England  ^.  A 
war  with  Scotland  gave  the  king  an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
his  force,  by  fending  a  great  army,  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Gloucefter^,  into  that  country,  and  a  pow- 
erful fleet  upon  its  coafts,  which  fo  terrified  the  Scots,  that 
they  obliged  their  prince  to  accept  of  fuch  propofals  as  were 
made  to  him  f.  After  the  coming  back  again  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  the  king's  afi^airs  began  to  take  a  lefs  fortunate  turn. 
He  had  created  great  troubles  at  home,  by  removing  his  bro- 
ther, the  duke  of  Clarence,  not  without  ftrong  fufpiclons  of 
injuftice  ^.  He  had  crofTed  the  humour  of  the  nation,  in  rcfu- 
fing  fuccour  to  the  Flemings,  who  were  the  natural  allies  of 
the  Engllfli,  and  from  whom  they  annually  gained  large  fums 
by  the  balance  of  trade.  Add  to  all  this,  that  it  became  every 
day  more  and  more  apparent,  that  the  French  king  never  in- 
tended to  perform  the  moft  eflential  points  of  the  lafi:  peace, 
particularly  that  relating  to  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with 
the  prlncefs  Elizabeth,  which  perplexed  the  king  exceedingly^ 
and  at  laft  determined  him  to  break  with  this  perfidious  mo- 
narch. 

In  this  war  he  refolved  to  rely  chiefly  on  his  own  flrength  at 
Tea,  and  not  at  all  on  the  promifes  of  his  allies,  by  whom  him- 
felf  and  his  predeceflbrs  had  been  fo  often  deceived,  and  of 
which  he  had  a  recent  example  in  the  condu(Sl  of  the  Emperor 

c  Philip  de  Comines,  Ht.  iv.  Gaguin,  lib.  x,  Mezeray,  torn.  iii.  p.  32;^, 
3?8.  d  Fabian,    p.  509.      HalJ,    fol.    46,   47.      Grafton,    Holingfhevi, 

®  A.  D.    1481.  f  Stowe,  p.    431.     Speed,  p.  689.     LtHix  de    rebus 

g^ftit  S;otoium,  lib.  viii.  p.  3x1,  31s.  Buchanan,  lib.  xii.  p.  399,  400.         K  HaU, 
tt.1,  50.  b.     Holin^/iifd,  vol.  ji,  p.  7C3,     HabingtoRj  p.  475. 
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Maxlmlliart,  who,  notwithftanding  the  king  had  lately  fent  a 
fquadron  of  ftout  (hips  under  Sir  John  Middleton  to  his  airif- 
tance,  had  not  only  made  a  peace,  but  entered  into  a  cloi'e  union 
with  France,  which  highly  provoked  the  king  ^.  The  pains 
King  Edward  took  in  difpofing  all  things  for  a  French  war,  and 
efpecially  in  drawing  together  a  numerous  fleer,  was  fo  highly 
agreeable  to  his  people,  that  they  leemed  heartily  inclined  to 
bear  the  expence  which  fuch  an  expedition  muft  have  brought 
upon  them.  The  care,  however,  of  fo  impoi-tant  an  enterprize, 
joined  to  his  unufual  fatigue  in  providing  every  thing  for  uadei- 
taking  it,  threw  that  monarch  into  a  ludden  illnefs,  when  his  tkcS 
and  army  were  almofl:  ready,  which  brought  him  unexpectedly 
to  his  end  on  the  ninth  of  April  1483,  after  he  had  reigned 
fomewhat  more  than  tvventy-two,  and  had  lived  very  little  above 
forty-one  years  U  The  French  writers  will  have  it,  that  he 
died  of  chagrin  at  the  dauphin's  marriage,  becaufe,  from  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  he  had  always  ftyled  his  eldeft  daughter  E- 
lifabeth,  dauphinefs  "^ :  but  Mezeray,  very  honeftly  owns,  that 
his  death  was  a  great  deliverance  to  France,  and  freed  her  from 
the  terror  of  beholding  once  again  an  Englifli  army,  under  a 
■victorious  king,  at  the  gates  of  Paris '. 

He  was,  though  too  much  addi<Sled  to  his  pleafures,  a  very 
wife,  as  well  as  a  very  fortunate  prince ;  had  true  notions  of 
naval  power,  and  of  the  confequences  of  an  extenfive  commercci 
The  former  he  maintained  throughout  his  whole  reign,  and  the 
latter  he  encouraged,  as  much  as  his  domeftic  troubles  gave  him 
leave  to  do.  He  made  feveral  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
Denmark,  Burgundy,  the  Hanfe  towns,  very  ferviceable  to  the 
merchants,  and  one  with  Henry  king  of  Caftile,  A.  D.  1466, 
and  another  in  A.  D.  1467,  which  proved  very  beneficial  to  his 
people.  He  reformed  manyabufes  that  had  crept  in  during  the 
civil  wars.  He  prevailed  on  the  feveral  companies  to  be  at  the 
expence  of  rebuilding  London-wall ;  and  the  emulation  of  finifli- 

*  Grafton,  p.  743.  Stowe,  p.  431.  Speed,  p.  629.  Corps  diplomatique  di'j 
droit  des  gens,  torn.  iii.  p,  xi.  p.  100.     Rapin,  vol.  i.  p.  615.  i  Hdll,  fol. 

S9 — 91.  Grafton,  p.  755.  Cooper's  chronicle,  fol.  168.  b.  Polydor,  Virgil. 
lib,  xxlv.  k  Dupleix,  torn,  iii,  p.  130.     P    Daniel,  torn,  vi,  p.  551,   551, 

L.e  Gcndre,  torn,  iv,  p.  'oo,   \cf,  1  Abie^;?.  ii  rbiftoire  dc  France,  torn- 

iii,  p.  346. 
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ing  the  parts  aiTigned  them,  in  the  fpeeJieft  and  flroiigcfl  man= 
ner,  caufed  the  whole  to  be  very  quickly  finifhed.  At  this  time 
Bifliopfgate  was  fumptuoully  rebuilt  by  the  Efterlings.  Indeed 
his  principal  maxim  was  maintaining  a  good  correfpondence  with 
the  city  of  London,  to  which  he  conftantly  adhered,  and  bf 
which  he  fbund  the  good  efFe6lsin  his  adverfity,  as  well  as  pro- 
fperity,  as  is  well  obferved  by  Philip  de  Comines  •",  who  attri- 
butes to  this  his  reftoration,  after  the  potent  earl  of  Warwick 
had  driven  him  out  of  his  dominions ;  and  one  of  the  laft  adls 
of  his  life  was  an  extraordinary  compliment  to  that  city,  of 
which  we  have  a  long  account  in  our  old  chronicles  °.  In  one 
thing  he  was  Angularly  happy,  that  he  died  in  full  poiTefTlon  of 
the  hearts  and  afFedions  of  his  fubje^ts. 

Edv/ard  V.  fucceeded,  or  rather  feemed  to  fucceed,  his  fa- 
ther;  for  he  never  had  any  thing  more  than  the  fhadow  o£ 
royalty;  and  even  this  did  not  continue  above  the  fpace  of  teri 
weeks,  through  the  ambition  of  his  uncle  Richard  duke  of  GIou- 
cefter.  My  fubjeft  does  not  lead  me  to  fay  much  of  this  mat- 
ter, which,  I  muft  own,  appears  to  me  one  of  the  darkeft  parts 
of  our  hiftory  5  for  though  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  Buck  in 
his  panegyric,  rather  than  hiftory  of  ICing  Richard,  hath  writ- 
ten all  things  according  to  truth,  yet  I  mufl  own,  that  I  do  not 
believe  he  errs  more  on  one  hand,  than  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  iri 
his  hiftory  of  Edward  V.  on  the  other :  which  hiftory,  howevefi 
has  been  the  ground-work  of  all  fucceeding  (lories. 

Thus  much  of  certainty,  undoubtedly^  there  is,  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  Richard  duke  of  Gloucef- 
ter  afiumed  the  office  of  protestor,  and  caufed  the  young  prince 
to  be  proclaimed  ;  after  which,  on  various  pretences,  he  cut  off 
feveral  great  perfons,  who  were  the  principal  friends  of  his  de- 
ceaied  brother's  queen ;  andj  having  thus  paved  the  way  for  hisi 
own  promotion,  he  next  infufed  into  the  people's  minds  a  bad 
opinion  of  the  late  monarch's  adminiftration,  and  fome  doubts  as 
to  the  legitimacy  of  his  children,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham's  management  of  the  lord-mayor  and  citizens  of 
London,  was  improved  into  a  popular  demand,  that  the  young 

»   Meinoires,  torn.  5.  lib.  lii.  chap.  7,  «  Fabian,  p.  511.     Grafton, ' 
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prince  iliould  be  laid  afide,  and  Richard,  inflead  of  protector 
declared  king ;  which  at  lirft  he  refufed,  but  was  quickly  pre- 
vailed upon  to  change  his  mind,  and  accept  ®. 

Richard  III.  was  proclaimed  the  twenty-fecond  of  June 
1483,  and  crowned  upon  the  fixth  of  July  following,  together 
>?ith  Anne  his  queen,  and  his  title  effedually  confirmed  bv  a 
parliament  called  in  January  following  p.  This  aft  is  perhaps  the 
beft  drawn  piece,  confidering  the  defign  it  was  to  cover,  that  is 
extant  in  any  language  ;  and  many  of  our  modern  hifborians 
might  have  avoided  the  grofs  miftakes  into  which  they  have  fal- 
len about  this  prince,  if  they  had  carefully  confidered  it.  But 
Sir  Thomas  Moore's  rhetoric  had  fo  much  warmed  them,  that, 
generally  fpeaking,  they  confound  the  duke  of  Clarence's  trea- 
fon  with  the  duke  of  Glouceller's  pretenfions,  which,  though 
they  might  be  as  bad,  yet  certainly  they  were  not  the  lame''. 
Clarence,  in  framing  his  title  to  the  crown,  was  obliged  to  fet 
afide  that  of  his  elder  brother  King  Edward,  which  put  him 
upon  alledging,  that  the  king  was  not  in  reality  the  fon  of 
Richard  duke  of  York  '■  :  but  as  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefter 
was  under  no  neccflity  of  doing  this,  fo  he  was  much  too  wife 
a  man  to  attack  his  mother's  honour  without  caufe. 

We  find,  therefore,  nothing  of  this  in  the  before-mentioned 
aft  of  parliament,  but  a  title  of  quite  another  kind.  The  right 
of  King  Edward  is  clearly  acknowledged,  but  his  marriage  with 
Queen  Elifabeth  is  declared  to  be  null,  not,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  fays,  hecaufe  of  the  king's  marriage  before  God  to  Lady 
Elifabeth  Lucy,  a  matter  which  had  been  long  before  cleared 
up,  but,  in  refpeft  to  a  pre-contraft,  or  rather  marriage,  between 
the  king  and  Lady  Eleanor  Butler,  daughter  to  the  earl  of 
Shrewlbury,  which  was  proved  by  a  biOiop  %  in  confequence  of 
which  all  his  poilerity  were  illegitimate.     Then  again,  as  to  the 

o  Stowe.  Holingf}ie(?,  Speed.  Sir  Thomas  Moore  is  tranfcribcJ  in  thef<;  thre* 
biftoriesj  and  as  for  Buck's  laboured  apology,  it  is  to  be  met  vviih  in  the  firfl 
volume  of  the  complete  hiftory  of  England    by  BMno?  Ken.^et.  P   Fabian^ 
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poftcrity  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  which  were  ftill  In  Richarcl*s 
way,  they  were  fet  afide  on  account  of  their  father's  attainder, 
which  could  not  have  been  alledged,  if  Richard  had  queftioned 
King  Edward's  right.  The  cafe  then,  in  few  words,  ftood 
thus  :  the  crown  of  England  had  been  entailed  by  parliament  on 
the  pofterity  of  the  duke  of  York  in  the  reign  of  King  Hen- 
ry VI.  :  thisdukeleft  three  fons,  Edward,  George,  and  Richard: 
Edward,  by  virtue  of  that  entail,  claimed  and  enjoyed  the  crown, 
but  (as  this  a<i^  fays)  left  no  lawful  iflue ;  Gebrge,  in  the  life- 
time of  his  brother  Edward,  had  been  attainted  of  treafon,  by 
which  his  family  became  incapable  of  fucceeding  ;  and  therefore 
Richard,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  was  called  to  the  throiie,  as  the 
next  heir  in  the  parliamentary  entail'.  * 

An  indiii'crent  title  he  had  at  befl  ;  but  this  did  not  hinder", 
his  making  a  good  king,  I  mean  in  a  political  fenfe  j  for  he  made 
wife  laws,  governed  the  people  gently,  and  took  all  imaginable 
care  to  promote  trade,  and  to  prelerve  the  fuperiority  of  the  fea. 
In  all  probabiUty,  thefe  were  the  clicc^s  of  his  refined  policy  for 
the  flrcngthening  of  himfelf  and  his  family  ;  but  be  that  as  it 
will,  the  nation  was  undoubtedly  the  better  for  it :  yet  all  his 
%virdom  did  not  preferve  him,  becaufe  he  fufFered  himfelf  to  be 
deceived  by  appearances,  and  to  quit  the  prudent  care  which,- 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  had  taken  for  the  guard  of  the 
Englilh  coafts  at  that  very  jundlure  when  it  became  moft  necef- 
fary  :  and  as  this  is  a  point  of  great  confequence  to  the  fubjedt 
I  am  upon,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  enter  into  a  diftin£l  detail  of 
the  earl  of  Richmond's  expedition,'  which,  as  it  is  taken  from 
foreign  hiftorians,  will,  I  hope,  prove  both  agreeable  and  in- 
lb-u£live  to  the  reader. 

We  have,  already  fliewn,  how  the  quarrel  between  thehoufes 
of  Yo^rk  and  Lancafter  began  by  Henry  IV.'s  affuming  the  crown 
on  the  depofirion  of  King  Richard  II.  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond, 
was  by  his  mother's  fide,  held  a  defcendant  of  thehoufe  of  Lan- 
cafter, and  had  been,  in  the  battle  of  Tewkfbury,  with  Queen 
I^Iargaret  and  prince  Edward  :  after  that  fignal  defeat  he  retired 
into  Bretagne,  where  he  was  wcl]  received  by  Francis  II.  then 
duke  thereol",  and  nrotedled  throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

t  S-jr.  ih'n  i€i  at  large  jji  Speed,  p.  711. 
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hotwitliftanding  all  the  Intrigues  of  that  crafty  prince  to  get  Lltn 
hito  his  hands  ".  Richard  III.  feat  his  agents  to  the  duke,  pro- 
niifing  vaft  fums,  if  he  would  deliver  up  Earl  Henry,  but  to  no 
purpofe;  which  arofe  from  this  fecret  reafon;  there  were  great 
fadlions  at  that  time  in  Bretagne,  the  duke  being  entirely  govern- 
ed by  his  minifler,  a  man  of  low  birth,  though  of  ftrong  parts, 
and  high  fpirit,  whofe  name  wasiPeter  Landoisj  which  induced 
the  nobility  to  confederate  themfelves  againft  him.  This  flatef- 
man,  having  good  Intelligence  in  England,  knew  perfe<Sl:ly  the 
fcheme  that  was  fet  on  foot  for  placing  Earl  Henry  on  the  throne, 
and  uniting  the  two  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter  by  marrying 
the  faid  earl  to  the  Princefs  Eiifabeth,  eldefl  daughter  to  Ed- 
ward IV.  He  likewife  knew,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  fome  other  very  great  perfons,  were  engaged  in  that  defign, 
■which  he  refolved,  therefore,  to  promote,  not  doubting  but  that, 
■xvhen  Henry  fliould  be  once  feated  on  the  Englifli  throne,  he 
would  fpeedily  enable  the  duke  his  mailer  to  quell  his  rebellious 
bhrons. 

As  foon,  therefore)  as  he  v/as  informed  that  the  duke  of 
Buckingham's  defigns  were  ripe  for  execution,  he  furniflaed  the 
iearl  of  Richmond  with  a  fleet  of  iifteen  fail,  on  board  which 
\vere  embarked  about  5000  men  ^  ;  but  King  Richard,  having 
fearly  Intelligence  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  projecSl,  and  of 
his  negociations  wii:h  the  earl  of  Richmond,  took  effe£lual  care 
to  difappoint  both.  The  duke's  forces  he  defeated  by  furprizc, 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  his  perfon,  and  beheaded  him  ^.  As  to 
the  earl's  landing,  he  prevented  that  likewife  by  keeping  a  flrong 
fquadron  at  fea,  and  guards  on  all  the  coafls ;  fo  that  when  tlie 
'eairl  with  his  little  fleet  approached  the  Welch  (liore,  he  faw  it 
Was  impra£licablc  to  land,  and  therefore  bore  away  to  Dieppe, 
"where  he  fafely  arrived,  and  from  thence  went  by  land  into  Bre- 
tagne y.  Thus  we  fee  of  what  confcnuence  fuch  precautions  are 
in  times  of  danger,  and  how  very  poilible  it  is  for  an  Englifli, 

"   Hall,  fol.   33.  b.     Grafton,  p,  7T2,  713,   737.     Thilippe  dc  Comines,  liv. 
Vi.  chap.  9.     Argentr?,  liv.  xii.  w    H^i]^  fol.  kS,  b.     Speed,  p.  7310.    Ar- 
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prince  to  hinder  invaders  from  fetting  foot  in  his  dominions :  but 
if  his  meafures,  on  this  occaGon,  demonftrated  the  wifdom  of 
King  Richard,  his  fubfequent  behaviour  was  of  a  quite  different 
kind  J  for  immediately  upon  the  earl's  retreat  he  difmifled  his 
forces,  laid  up  and  unrigged  his  fleet,  as  if,  after  efcaping  fo 
great  a  danger,  he  meant  to  invite  a  greater  j  at  leaft  fo  it  pro- 
ved, and  might  have  been  eaflly  forefeen.  But  let  us  now  re- 
turn to  the  earl  of  Richmond. 

He  found  things  on  his  coming  back  much  altered  In  the 
court  of  Bretagne  •,  for  events  will  ever  change  the  meafures  of 
thofe  who  fufFer  their  councils  to  be  governed  by  expectations 
of  profit,  rather  than  regard  to  principle.  Peter  Landois,  who 
had  been  his  warmeft  friend,  was  now  become  his  bitterefl  ene- 
my; for  perceiving  that  the  earl's  defigns  were  fruftrated,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  dead,  the  countefs  of  Richmond  confin- 
ed, and  England  quietly  fubmittiilg  to  Richard,  he  fuddenly 
changed  his  politics  j  and  fmce  he  could  not  reduce  the  confe- 
derate lords  by  the  help  of  an  Englifli  king  of  his  own  making, 
he  refolved  to  have  recourfe  to  an  Englifli  king  then  reigning, 
and  therefore  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Richard,  for  putting  the 
earl  of  Richmond  Into  his  hands  =^.  But  docSlor  Richard  Mor- 
ton, billiop  of  Ely,  a  firm  friend  to  the  houfe  of  Lancaller, 
then  in  exile  in  Flanders,  having  dilcovered  this  defign,  gave 
timely  notice  of  it  to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  adviling  him  to  fly 
imm.ediately  into  France,  which  he  did,  and  yet  very  narrowly 
efcaped,  a  troop  of  horfe,  fent  to  retake  him,  mifTmg  him  but 
an  hour. 

He  was  well  received  by  the  French  king,  Charles  VIII. 
who  proniifed  him  his  prote6lion  and  alTiftance :  nor  had 
he  been  long  at  this  court,  before  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who 
was  a  prifoner  at  Calais,  prevailed  upon  the  governor  of  that 
ftrong ,  place  to  embrace  his  intereft,  and  to  go  with  him 
into  France  in  order  to  concert  meafures  for  a  new  inva- 
fion  of  England'.  Some  of  the  French  hitlorians  fay  pofj- 
tively,  that  King  Charles  furnidied  Henry  of  Richmond  with 
four  thouiand  men  :    Father  Daniel   fays,    they  were  choice 

2  Half,  ful.  ii,  xi.  Grafton,  p.  Sjz.  Rapin,  vol.  i.  p.  64^  Argentre, 
liv.  xii.  3   stciwe,  p.  467.    Speed,  p.  72!.    P.   .'^^my!e,  p,  C82.     Gagnin. 
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troops  ^  j  but  our  Engllfli  writers  fpeak  of  no  more  than  two 
thoufand ;  nay,  and  infift,  that  thefe  were  hired  with  money, 
which  the  earl  borrowed^.  However  it  was,  with  this  infignl- 
ficant  force,  embarked  on  board  a  very  fcurvy  fleet,  the  earl 
ventured  to  put  to  fea,  on  the  firft  of  Auguft  1485,  from  the 
port  of  Havre  de  Grace,  and  landed  at  Milford-haven  on  the 
8th  of  the  fame  month.  He  was  quickly  joined  by  great  bodies 
of  the  "Welch,  and  pafling  the  Severn  at  Shrewibury,  met  with 
many  of  his  Engllih  friends,  and  then  marched  diredlly  into 
L^icefterOnre,  where  he  knew  King  Richard  lay  with  his  army  ^. 
Upon  this  followed  a  declfive  battle,  fought  near  the  town  of 
Bofworth,  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  Auguft,  wherein  King  Ri- 
chard, fighting  gallantly,  was  flain  with  his  fvvord  in  his  hand, 
nfter  a  fliort  reign  of  two  years  and  two  months,  wherein  he 
fliewed  himfclf  a  better  king  than  moft  of  our  hiftorians  are 
willing  to  reprefent  him.  An  exemplary  inftance  of  this  was, 
his  fufferlng  his  nephew  Edward  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwick, 
fon  and  heir  to  his  brother,  George  duke  of  Clarence,  to  live, 
quietly  and  freely  in  Yorklhire,  though  one  of  the  firft  adts  of 
his  fucceflbr  was,  to  lliut  up  this  unhappy  youth  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  was  afterwards  beheaded,  for  no  greater  crime  than, 
defiring  freedom. 

In  the  reign  of  thefe  monarchs  of  the  houfe  of  York,  there 
were  no  grievous  taxes  drawn  from  the  fubje£l :  when  Edward 
IV.  wanted  money,  he  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient,  which, 
whatever  it  might  be  in  law,  was  certainly  not  amifs  in  politics, 
of  fending  for  perfons  in  eafy  circumftances,  and  having  opened 
to  them  his  occaiions  for  money,  and  his  reafons  for  fuppofmg 
they  could  fupply  him,  defired  they  would  give  what  they  plea- 
fed  ;  by  which  he  raifed  money  without  aid  of  parliament,  by  a 
new  kind  of  prerogative ;  ftyiing  fuch  a  voluntary  contribution 
BENEVOLENCE.  As  he  was  a  debonair  prince,  this  method, 
odd  as  it  vvas,  brought  him  in  very  coufiderable  lupplies.  A- 
mongft  others  that  in  this  manner  he  once  fummoned,  was  3, 

b  Pliilip  de  Comines,  indeed,  very  modeniy  acknowledges  this  aid  to  have 
coTififted  bin  in  three  thoufand  Normans,  and  thofe  the  very  refule  of  the  peo- 
ple, liv.  vi,  chap.  ix.  P.  Daiiiel,  tome  vl.  p.  602.  ^  Hail,  fol.  27.  a.  Stowe, 
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gentlewoman  of  London,  efteemed  rich  in  thofe  times,  to  whon^ 
having  flated  his  cafe  in  a  free  and  familiar  manner,  he  alked 
her  what  flie  would  give  him  ?  '*  My  liege,"  anfwered  /he, 
<f  for  the  fake  of  that  fweet  and  comely  face,  you  fhall  have 
<f  twenty  pounds."  The  king  being  extremely  well  pleafed 
with  this  teftimony  of  her  good-will,  gave  her  a  tifs  -,  which 
royal  favour  procured  him  another  nventy  pounds.  He  is  like- 
wife  faid  to  have  made  ufe  of  the  perfonal  affedtions  of  his  fub-  . 
jecls,  in  borrowing  confiderable  fums ;  which,  however,  was 
attended  with  no  fniall  diflike,  and  was  therefore  laid  afide  by 
one  of  his  fucceffors. 

We  are  told  by  Stowe,  in  his  chronicle,  that  this  monarchy 
fought  fome  private  advantage  in  the  alterations  which  he  direct- 
ed to  be  made  in  the  coin  •,  buc  it  is  very  juftly  obferved  by  Bi- 
fhopNicholfon,  that  this  imputation  upon  his  government  is  iil 
founded.  It  is  indeed  very  certain,  that  this  king  directed,  that 
all  the  bullion  received  for  ftaple  commodities  at  Calais  fliouldbe 
coined  in  the  mint  there:  but  then,  as  appears  by  the  indentui'es, 
it  was  of  the  fame  weight  and  finenefs  v/ith  his  predeceflbrs. 
'Another  great  antiquary,  I  mean  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  fays  much 
in  praife  of  King  Edward,  for  reftoring  the  ftate  of  our  coin, 
which  had  been  greatly  injured  in  the  preceding  reign ;  and,  for 
fayuig  this,  he  is  cenfured  by  Bifhop  Fleetwood,  who  fhews, 
that  the  money  coined  by  Edward  IV.  was  not  either  better  or 
worfe  than  that  of  Kenry  VI.  But,  notwithftandingthis  is  cer- 
tainly very  true, yet  the  former  obfervation  might  be  true  likewife^ 

We  have  feen,  that  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry,  there  was 
great  indulgence  fliewn  to  ftrangcrs,  and  more  efpecially  to  Ita- 
lians i  and  we  have  likevvife  feen,  that  it  was  by  thefe  people 
that  great  fums  of  bafe  money  were  brought  into  and  circulated 
through  the  kingdom  :  and  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was 
publicly  prohibited,  and  efFe;^ually  reftrained  by  Edward  IV. 
io  v/e  may  very  reafonably  conclude,  that  for  this,  and  for  the 
coining  great  fums,  as  well  in  filver  as  in  gold,  of  due  weight 
;ind  finenefs,  by  which  the  occafion  and  neceillty  of  ufing  thefe 
adulterated  coins  was  taken  away,  he  afforded  jull:  ground  for 
iJir  Robert  Cotton's  remark.  In  his  reign,  the  Lord  Haftings 
was  appointed  mafter  of  the  king's  mints  in  England,  Ireland, 
arid  France ;  and  he  coined  largely  in  the  feveral  mints  of  all 
the  thres  kingdoms.     Sir  John  Dr.vis  aiiluxs  us,  that  it  was 

Edward 
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Edward  IV.  who  firft  introduced  a  difference  between  the  Eng- 
iifli  and  the  Irlfli  coin,  fo  that  the  former  was  worth  a  fourth 
part  more  than  the  latter.  Upon  whatever  naotiyes  he  did  tliis, 
and  whether  the  doing  it  was  laudable,  or  otherwife,  we  dare 
not  decide  ,  but,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  the 
cuftoni  was  purfued  by  his  fuccelTors  ;  i'o  that  in  fucceeding 
times  an  Irifli  fliilling  was  worth  no  more  than  ninepence  in 
England,  and  the  fame  proportion  held  in  all  their  other  coins- 

In  the  fliort  reign  of  King  R.ichard  III.  there  was  but  one 
parliament  called,  and  but  one  tax  granted,  whi;:h  was  a  tenth 
xipon  the  clergy.  At  the  fame  time  the  king,  of  his  ov.'n  ac- 
cord, gave  life,  as  one  of  our  antiquaries  exprefics  it,  to  ano- 
ther law,  by  which  the  fubjedl  was  for  ever  freed  from  bene- 
volences, which  is  faid  to  have  flowed  from  an  evil  intention 
in  that  prince,  to  captivate  the  n:iinds  of  the  people,  by  this  ex- 
traordinary fhew  of  felf-denial.  It  is  very  poflible  it  might  be 
fo,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  very  diilicuk  to  find  any  evidence  to 
prove  it.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  put  bad  conftru£lions  upon 
fuch  actions  as  are  vifibly  good,  eirher  in  kings  or  in  privace 
men.  If  this  monarch  was  really  guilty  of  one  half  of  the 
crimes  with  which  fome  of  our  hiilorians  have  been  pleafed  to 
charge  him,  there  was  no  need  of  miireprefentiug  what  had  the 
appearance  of  right  in  his  conduct,  in  order  to  render  him  a 
monfter.  All  that  I  incline  to  add  farther  upon  this  fubjeift  is, 
that  fuch  as  are  determined  to  believe  the  vvforll  of  him  mull  be. 
contented  vvith  v/hat  is  fiid  in  our  chronicles,  public  hiftories, 
and  mem.oii's  :  for  as  to  the  ftatute-books  and  records,  they  bear 
no  teftimoiiies  of  his  being  either  an  opprclTor  or  a  tyrant ;  yet 
I  readily  allow,  what  vindicates  his  public,  cannot  be  extended 
to  juftify  his  private  character,  becaufe  both  hiftory  and  experi- 
ence fufficiently  teach  us,  that  a  very  bad  man  may  be  a  very 
good  king  j  but  then  it  is  neceiTary  that  he  ihould  reign  long, 
in  order  to  be  fo  efteemed. 

As  to  the  hiftory  of  our  trade  during  this  period,  it  is  better 
preferved  than  in  any  other,  becaufe,  perhaps,  it  liow  began  to 
grow  more  conliderable.  A  great  variety  of  lav/s  we  have  re- 
lating thereto,  and  a  long  charter  preierved  in  Hakluyt,  where-- 
by  King  Edward  IV.  grants  large  privileges  to  the  EngliUi  mer- 
chants fettled  In  the  Netherlands.  Some  of  our  hiftorians,  it  is 
true,  blame  that  prince  for  fuiieriMg  certain  llieep,  out  of  licrc'- 

^  iordfhii:. 
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ford/hire,  to  be  tranfported  into  Spain  •,  whence  they  would 
have  us  believe,  arofe  that  plenty  of  fine  wool,  for  which  that 
country  hath  been  fince  renowned.  But  this  perhaps  is  in  fome 
degree  vanity  in  us,  fince  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
Spanifli  wool  was,  long  before,  in  fome  requeft  j  fo  that,  in  the 
thirty-firll  year  of  Henry  II.  the  weavers  of  London  had  it 
granted  to  them,  upon  their  petition,  that  wherever  they  could 
difcover  cloth  entirely  fabricated  of  Spanifli  wool,  or  even  with 
a  mixture  of  Spanifli  wool,  they  were  authorifed  to  carry  it  be- 
fore the  Mayor  of  London,  who  was  to  caufe  it  to  be  burnt  ^. 
At  this  time,  however,  the  prevailing  notion  was  here,  that 
without  our  wool  the  beft  cloths  could  not  be  made  j  and  in- 
deed, if  there  had  been  no  excellence  in  their  fleece,  a  few  of 
oiir  flieep  had  been  no  lit  prefent  for  one  king  to  make,  or  the 
other  to  receive. 

The  hiftory  I  mention  is  contained  in  a  little  treatife,  prefer- 
ved  in  Hakluytf,  intitled,  De  politin  cotifervativn  fiiaris^  written 
in  verfe,  and,  as  it  feems  from  his  preface,  never  before  printed, 
though  written  copies  were  pretly  coaimon.  We  know  not 
by  whom,  or  exactly  when,  it  was  compofed,  and  yet  we  may 
come  pretty  near  the  time,  for  it  is  faid,  in  the  clofe,  to  have 
been  examined  and  approved  by  the  wife  baron  of  Hungerford; 
which  nobleman  loft  his  head  at  Salifbury,  in  1466,  being  the 
fixth  of  Edward  IV  S;  corifequently  this  book  muft  have  been 
written  fome  time  before,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  that 
king's  reign.  There  is  a  particular  title  to  every  chapter ;  that 
to  the  general  introduction  runs  thus  : 

"  Here  beginneth  the  prologue  of  the  proceiTe  of  the  libel  of 
"^  English  policie,  exhorting  all  England  to  keep  the 
**  SEA,  and  namely  the  narrow  e  sea  :  fhewing  what  profite 
*'  commeth  thereof,  and  alfo  what  worfliip  and  falvation  to 
"  England,  and  to  all  Englishmen." 

In  this  introduction  the  author  flicws  both  the  utility  and  the 
necciTitv  of  England's  preferving  the  dominion  of  the  fea ;  and 
•eli^  us,  that  the  Emperor  Sigifmund,  who  came  over  hither  in 
1416,  and  went  into  France  with  Henry  V.  advifed  him  to  keep 
ihe  two  tov.TiS  of  Dover  and  Calais,  as  carefully  as  he  would 

*  Hall's  chronicle  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  fol.  vii.  a.  edii".  »5?c>.  , Grafton, 
p.  f>6^.  i  Coll:tlion  cf  vojagci,  vo!.  i   p.  187.  ?  Stowt's  annals, 

p.  4'.p. 
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his  two  eyes.  The  author  next  explains  to  us  the  device  on  our 
nobles,  a  gold  coin  (Irft  ftruck  in  i8th  of  Edward  III,  introdu- 
cing his  remarks  thus  ; 

**  For  foure  things  our  noble  fheweth  unto  me, 
**  King,  Ihip,  and  fword,  and  power  of  the  fea." 

In  his  firft  chapter  this  writer  gives  us  a  very  clear  and  exaiJl 
account  of  the  commodities  of  Spain  and  Flanders,  and  of  the 
,  commerce  between  thofe  countries;  wlierein  he  remarks,  that 
neitlier  country  could  hve  without  the  other ;  that  the  SpaniHi 
wool  cannot  be  wrought  by  the  Flemings,  v/ithout  a  mixture 
of  English  ;  and,  befides  this,  thar,  from  their  fituations,  the 
trade  between  thefe  two  countries  muft  be  altogether  precarious, 
if  both  were  not  at  peace  with  England.  This  is  the  author's 
main  point,  and  he  urges  it  very  fenfihly.  The  Low  Countries 
were  then,  what  the  United  Provinces  were  in  the  laft  century, 
viz.  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Europe  :  and  therefore  while 
Calais,  as  well  as  Dover,  was  in  our  hands,  that  commerce  could 
rot  be  carried  on  but  by  our  permiflion,  which  was  expreiied 
by  King  Edward's  gold  noble. 

The  fecond  chapter  treats  of  the  commodities  and  trade  of 
Portugal ;  wherein  he  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal 
were  always  our  friends,  and  that  a  very  advantageous  ti-ade 
had  ever  fubfifted  between  the  two  nations,  the  ftrcam  of 
which,  he  complains,  began  now  to  be  turned  into  Flanders. 
He  fpeaks  of  the  commerce,  and  of  the  piracies  carried  on  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of  Bretagne;  and  exclaims  grie- 
voufly  at  the  outrages  they  were  wont  to  commit  on  the  Engliih 
coafts,  particularly  on  the  maritime  towns  of  Norfolk,  and  then 
tells  us  a  remarkable  ftory  of  what  happened  in  the  tinie  of 
Edward  IIL  The  merchants,  he  (ays,  reprefented  to  that 
prince,  that  notwithftanding  the  peace  between  him  and  the 
duke  of  Bretagne,  the  privateers  of  that  duchy  took  their  vef- 
fels;  of  which  the  king,  by  his  ambafiadors,  complained  to  the 
duke,  who,  in  anfwer,  faid,  that  thefe  privateers  belonged  to 
the  ports  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Malo,  which,  though  in  his 
dominions,  he  could  not  fay  were  under  his  obedience,  bein{; 
inhabited  by  a  fort  of  people  who  would  do  what  they  pleafed : 
upon  which  the  king  direded  Dartmouth,  Plymouth  and  Fowey, 

to 
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to  be  fortified,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  leave  to  fit  out  prlvi= 
teers,  to  cruize  upon  the  coalls  of  Eretagnie.  This  expedient 
foon  anfvvered  his  purpofe,  by  bringing  the  fubjeds  of  the  duke 
into  fuch  diftrefs,  that  he  was  glad  to  undertake  for  the  future 
good  behaviour  of  his  two  lavvlefs  towns,  that  he  might  be  rid 
of  the  troublefome  vifitants  which  daily  diftrelTed  his  coafts 
from  our  three. 

The  commodities  of  Scotland,  hides,  felts  and  wool,  and  her 
commerce  with  Flanders,  make  the  fubject  of  the  fourth  chap- 
ter. He  fliews  that  the  Scots  wool  was  then  in  the  fame,  that 
is,  in  as  low  efreem  as  the  Spanifli,  and  unfit  to  be  wrought 
without  a  mixture  of  Englifh  ',  for  the  truth  of  which  he  ap- 
peals to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  our  manufaclurers 
and  merchants  ;  adding,  they  well  knew  in  what  fchcol  he  was 
taught  thefe  fecrets.  He  further  obferves,  that  houfehold-lluff, 
haberdafher's  v/ares,  and  all  utenfils  of  hufbandry,  even  to  cart- 
wheels and  wheel-barrows,  were  by  the  Scots  fiiips  carried 
home,  in  retui-n  for  their  ftaple  commodities  :  from  whence  he 
infers,  that  England,  being  poflefled  of  the  narrow  feas,  and  a 
fnperior  naval  force,  may  at  all  times  awe  Spain  and  Scotlandj, 
by  the  interruption  of  that  commerce,  Vv'ithout  which  they  could 
not  fubfift. 

In  the  fifth  he  treats  of  the  trade  of  PruiTia,  Germany,  and 
the  Hanfe-towns,  and  of  the  inland  countries  depending  upori 
them.  The  commodities  and  trade  of  Genoa  employ  the  fixth; 
whence  It  appears,  that  at  this  time  they  carried  on  the  trade  of 
Africa,  and  the  Indies;  that  is  to  fay,  iniported  Indian  and 
African  commodities  here ;  and,  in  return,  exported,  wool  and 
woollen  commodities,  and  all  this  in  certain  very  large  fliips,  irl 
tliofe  days  called  carracks.  The  trade  of  Venice  and  Florence 
follows  next,  to  which  the  author  feems  no  great  friend,  as 
fuppoiihg  that  the  balance  thereon  was  greatly  in  their  favour j 
and  that  the  things  bought  of  them  were  mere  inftruraents  of 
luxury.  Much  pains  is  taken  in  this  chapter  to  fliew  tlie  ad- 
vaiitagcs  that  foreigners  had  in  trade  over  Englifli  natives,  and 
what  frauds  were  committed  by  the  Italian  bankers^  and  by  the 
faclors  of  that  nation  employed  here. 

The  trade  of  Flanders  takes  up  the  eighth  chapter  :  wherein 
great  complaints  are  m.ide  of  the  inlblejjcc  of  iliips  belonging 

to 
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to  the  Hitnfe-towns,  and  of  the  folly  of  EngHfh  merchants 
lending  their  names  to  cover  foreigners  goods  imported  hither. 
In  the  ninth  we  fee  a  copious  and  exaiH:  account  of  the  commo- 
dities and  commerce  of  Ireland,  except  that  th«  author  fpeaks 
confidently  of  gold  and  filver  being  found  there,  which  time 
hath  not  verified.  Towards  the  conclufion  there  is  a  projedl  of 
the  then  earl  of  Ormond,  fuggefting,  that  if  one  year's  ex- 
pence  in  the  maintenance  of  French  wars  were  employed  in  the 
reduftion  of  Irehnd,  it  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  effectually, 
and  produce  a  very  confiderabie  profit  annually  to  the  Englifli 
nation.  Yet  this,  as  the  writer  complains,  was  flighted,  from 
views  of  private  profit,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  old  trade  carried  on  to  Iceland  from  Scarborough,  and 
of  late  years  from  Briftol  to  the  lame  place,  is  defcribed  in  the 
tenth  chapter  ;  at  the  ciofe  of  which,  the  author  difcourfes  of 
the  importance  of  Calais.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  he  defcants 
on  the  naval  power  of  King  Edgar,  and  the  mighty  fleets  of 
King  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  who,  he  fays,  built  larger  and 
fb'onger  lliips  than  any  of  their  predecefibrs.  The  twelfth  and 
laft  chapter  is  a  concife  recapitulation  of  the  principal  matters 
fpoken  to  before,  with  a  pathetic  exhortation  to  Englilh  ftatef- 
men,  thoroughly  to  confider  the  im-portance  of  thefe  points,  and 
efpecially  the  great  one  of  maintaining  our  power  or  fovereignty 
at  fea,  on  which,  he  fays,  the  peace,  plenty,  and  profperity  of 
this  ifland  efTentially  depend. 

One  cannot  help  wondering,  on  the  perufal  of  this  piece,  that 
no  pains  has  ever  been  taken  to  make  it  more  ufefuj,  by  re-pub- 
iiflaing  it,  either  in  modern  verfe,  or  as  it  now  (lands,  with 
notes,  fince  it  is  evidently  written  with  equal  fcience  and  fpirit ; 
fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  whether  it  gives  us  a  better  idea  of 
the  author's  head  or  heart.  Befides,  it  is  a  full  proof  that  trade 
was  then  a  very  extenfive  and  important  concern,  which  will 
appear  more  clearly  to  the  reader,  if  he  confiders  the  different 
value  of  money  then  and  now. 

It  likewife  fliews,  that  the  reafons  and  grounds  of  our  naval 
dominion  were  then  as  thoroughly  underftood,  and  as  clearly 
and  plainly  afTerted,  as  ever  they  have  been  fince ;  which 
is  the  reafon   that  Mr.  Selden  cites  this  book  as  a  remarkable 

Vol.  t.  H  b  authority^ 
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authority,  both  in  point  of  argument  and  antiquity  \  But  y^Q 
are  now  coining  into  brighter  times,  wherein  that  fpirit  of  com-, 
merce,  which  this  author  fo  earneflly  wifl^ied  for,  began  really 
to  appear  j  and  when  there  feemed  to  be  a  coiiteil  between  pri- 
vate rnen,  and  thofe  in  the  adminiltration,  who  fhould  ferve  the 
public  moft ;  a  fpirit  to  which  we  owe  our  prefent  correfpon- 
dence  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  our  potent  and  ftately  fleet^ 
and,  above  all,  our  numerous  plantations,  the  chief  fupport  of 
our  maritime  ftrength,  as  well  as  the  moft  confiderable  branch 
of  our  trade  ftill  remaining. 

^.Mare  Cliufum,  lib,  it.  Cc  xsv. 
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CHAP.      VIIL 

The  Naval  Hiftory  of  England,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  including  the  memoirs  of  fuch  eminent 
feamen  as  flourifhed  in  his  time. 


HENRY  VII.  was  crowned  king  on  the  field  of  bati- 
tle,  the  diadem  of  King  Richard  being  found  among 
the  fpoils  ^,  By  what  title  he  held  the  regal  dignity, 
is  difficult  to  determine.  In  his  own  days  he  would  not  fufFer 
it  to  be  drawn  into  queftion ;  and  pofterity  have  not  much  con- 
fidered  it  flnce^.  As  to  defcent,  he  could  fcarce  be  accounted 
of  the  royal  family ;  for  his  father  was  of  Wales,  his  mother 

*  It  was  placed  upon  his  head  by  Sir  William  Stanley,  afterwards  Lori 
Chamberlain  of  his  houfehold,  and  brother  of  Thomai  Lord  Stanley,  created 
by  this  monarch  earl  of  Derby,  in  regard  to  the  near  relation  in  which  he 
ftood  to  the  king;  being  married  to  his  Majefty's  mother.  Hall,  fol,  34, 
Grafton,  p.  85z.  Stowe,  p.  470.  Holingfhed,  vol.  ii.  p.  760,  779.  Dug* 
dale's  Baronage,  vol.  ii.  p.  148.  b  Sec  what  the  celebrated  Lord  Baco.7 

hath  thought  fit  to  deliver  upon  this  head  in  his  admirable  hiftory  of  this  prince 
in  his  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  a68— ay^t.  edit.  1753. 
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of  the  houfe  of  Beaufort,  defcended  indeed  of  John  of  Gaunf, 
duke  of  Lancafter ;  but  fo  as  to  be  legitimate  only  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  with  an  exprefs  exception  in  that  very  aft,  as  to  the? 
crown <=.  By  conqueft  he  could  not  be  king;  for  no  people 
conquer  themfelves ;  and  his  army  at  Bofworth  were  Englifh- 
men,  as  well  as  King  Richard's. 

His  clearcft,  and  therefore  his  beft  title  then  mufk  be  mar- 
riage, which  he  had  not  till  fome  time  after :  for  though  he 
was  folemnly  crowned  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  yet  he  did 
not  marry  the  princefs  Elizabeth  till  the  eighteenth  of  January 
i486''.  He  was  generally  efteemed  the  wifeft  monarch  of  his 
time,  and  vras  without  all  doubt  an  accomplifhed  prince  ;  to 
which  the  difficulties  he  went  through  in  his  youth,  mult  have 
contributed  not  a  little ;  for  he  was  an  exile  before  he  was  a 
man,  and  at  the  head  of  his  party  by  that  time  he  was  at  years 
of  difcretion.  He  had  great  obltacles  to  furmount,  even  after 
his  acceffion  to  the  throne  ;  for  the  common  people  were  ge- 
nerally fond  of  the  houfe  of  York,  and  the  duchefs  of  Bur- 
gundy took  care  to  farnifh  them  with  variety  of  pretenders  of 
that  line  :  yet  fuch  was  the  care  King  Henry  took  of  his  coafts,. 
and  fo  wifely  did  he  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  the  fea,  that  his 
enemies  cemid  fcarce  ever  fet  foot  direftly  in  this  kingdom ; 
which  was  the  reafon  that  Simnel  went  firft  to  Ireland,  and 
Perkin  Warbeck  into  Scotland,  where  having  procured  aflif- 
tance,  he  thence  invaded  England*^. 

Another  ftrain  of  his  policy  was,  his  keeping  up  a  martial 
f^)irit  among  his  own  fubjedts,  at  the  expence  of  his  neighbours  j 
repaying  thereby  the  French  in  their  own  coin.  Thus  he  pri- 
vately affifted  the  duke  of  Bretagne  with  a  confiderablc  body 
of  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Woodville,  uncle 
to  the  queen  ;  and  when  the  French  king  expoftulated  on  this 
head,  he  excufed  himfelf  by  faying;  that  Lord  tranfported 
forces  into  Bretagne  without  his  confent  or  permiffion  f.    Soon 

c  T.  Walfinghara.  hift.  Angl.  p,  353.  Cotton's  abridgment  of  the  records, 
p.  3(J3.  Tyrrel's  hiftory  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  959.  Speed,  p.  717.  Diig- 
d^le's  Baronage,  vol.  ii.   p.   1*3,  137.  '^  Fabian,  p.  527.     Speed, 

p.  7i9.     Cooper,  fol.  a6p.  b.  ^  Stowe,  Holingfhed,   Speed,  Rapin  ;  but, 

above  all,  Lord  Bacon's  hirtory  of  his  reign,  and  his  finilhed  charafter  of 
Henry  VII.  f  A.  D,  1488. 
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after  He  openly  affifteJ  the  Britons  agalnft  the  French,  becaufe 
he  law  that  thefe  expeditions  were  pleafing  to  his  own  people, 
2nd  ferved  his  purpofes  at  the  fame  time.  On  the  fame  princi- 
ples he  threatened  an  open  rupture  with  France,  for  which  he 
provided  a  very  formidable  arn^y,  and  a  numerous  fleet  5  and 
yet  his  real  view  was  not  fo  much  attacking  the  French  king, 
as  drawing  aids  from  his  own  parliament ;  which  on  this  ex- 
pectation, and  upon  this  only  they  were  inclined  to  give.  He 
tranfported,  however,  his  forces  to  Calais,  took  the  litrld,  and 
having  terrified  the  French,  made  fuch  a  peace  as  fatistied  him, 
and  fo  returned  home  ;  keeping  however  his  fquadrons  at  fca  : 
for  though  he  loved  peace,  yet  it  was  his  fixed  maxim,  that  he 
might  keep  it,  to  he  in  conftant  readinefs  for  war;  which  was 
the  reafon  that  during  his  reign,  the  marine  was  in  better  con- 
dition than  under  any  of  his  predecefibrs.  The  cares  of  go- 
vernment took  up  his  whole  time,  and  left  no  room  either  for 
thoughts  or  expences  of  pleafure  ^. 

The  French  hiftorians  fay,  that  of  all  our  Englifh  kings,  tins 
wife  monarch  was  beft  inclined  to  them,  and  moft  obfervant 
•f  his  treaties  •,  which  they  afcribe  to  his  gratitude  for  the  fuc- 
cours  afforded  him  in  France,  when  he  came  over  againft  Kin-^ 
Richard*^.  I  will  not  deny  that  fome  truth  there  may  be  in 
this;  and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  chief  motive 
which  fo  {Irongly  bound  him  to  affefl  peace  abroad,  was  the 
almoft  continual  inteftine  divjfions  among  his  fubjecSls  at  home, 
which  might  have  created  him  even  more  uneafinefs  than  they 
did,  in  cafe  the  malcontents  had  been  fupported  by  fo  powerful 
a  prince  as  the  French  king. 

Befides,  it  was  the  policy  of  Henry  VII.  to  divert  the  fpirlts 
of  his  fubjeCls  from  war  to  trade,  which  he  both  underft-ood 
and  encouraged.  His  long  reildcnce  in  Bretagne  had  given  hiir* 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  much  greater  Ikill  in  maritime  af- 
fairs than  mofl  of  his  predecelTors  ;  and  this  was  fo  well  known, 
that  eminent  feamen,  even  in  foreign  countries,  frequently  on 
that  account,  addreffed  then.felves  to  him  for  his  hvonr  and 
protedion.     Amongft  the  reft,  the  famous  Chril'lopher  Colum- 

S  Hall,  fol.  li — i8.  Grafton,  Stowe,  Rymer's  FiEcIera,  tome  xii.  p.  497. 
»>  Gaguin,  lib.  xi.  P.  Daniel,  tome  vii.  p.  19.  Du  Tillet,  Recueildss  Traiti's, 
Godefroy  Supplement  au  Mcnaoires  .Ip  P.SJip  de  Co.Tiirjes,  chap.  v;i 
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bus,  who  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  the  dUcovery  of  Amei 
rica,  and  who  fent  his  brother  Bartholomew  hither,  in  order  to 
have  profecuted  that  glorious  expedition  for  the  benefit  of  this 
nation ;  nor  was  it  any  fault  in  this  wife  king  that  he  did  not; 
though  fome  modern  writers,  not  only  without,  but  againft  alt 
authority,  afTert  that  King  Henry  rejected  his  propofals.  I 
fliall  here  give  a  concife  account  of  that  affair  of  which  I  fliall 
have  occaiion  to  fpeak  again  in  the  memoirs  of  John  Cabot ; 
who,  though  he  did  not  undertake  to  make  difcoveries  till  after 
the  return  of  Columbus,  yet  faw  the  continent  of  the  new- 
world  earlier  than  he  j  as  will  be  fully  proved  in  its  proper 
place. 

Experience  fliews  Us,  that  there  are  certain  feafons  remark- 
ably favourable  to  particular  arts.  This  age  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking,  had  been  fo  to  navigation,  which  then  profpered  ex- 
ceedingly under  different  ftates,  but  principally  under  the  Por- 
^guefe :  they  had  difcovered,  or  rather  were  difcovering,  a  new 
route  to  the  Eafl  Indies,  by  going  entirely  round  the  great  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  which,  from  the  cotifequences  even  of  thofe 
endeavours,  rendered  them  fo  much  richer,  and  more  powerful 
than  their  neighbours,  that,  by  an  emulation  natural  amongfl 
great  men,  the  thoughts  of  all  the  active  wits  in  Europe  were 
turned  towards  undertakings  of  this  kind  •. 

Christopher  Columbus,  by  birth  a  Genoefe,  but  of 
what  family  is  very  uncertain,  and  I  think  very  immaterial,  had 
a  head  excellently  turned  for  fuch  enterprizes :  by  nature  he 
was  fagacious,  penetrating,  and  refolute ;  he  derived  from  edu^ 
cation  fuch  knowledge,  as  enabled  him  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of 
his  experience ;  and  his  ardent  paffion  for  the  fcience  of  navi- 
gation had  infpired  him,  from  his  early  youth,  with  a  defire  of 
engaging  in  diftant  and  dangerous  voyages.  Abundance  of 
lucky  circumflances  concurred  in  giving  him  flill  greater  advan- 
tages than  any  of  his  contemporaries;  but,  as  to  the  flory  of 
his  having  the  firft  hint  of  an  undifcovered  continent  in  the 
well,  from  the  papers  of  an  old  pilot  who  died  in  his  houfe, 
v/hile  he  refided  in  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  I  entirely  agree  with 

?  See  this  matter  largely  difcufled  in  a  book  publilhed  fome  years  ago,  intitled, 
A  complea:  hiftory  •:"  Spaniih  America. 

Sir 
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Sir  William  Monfon  ^j  that  it  is  mere  calumny  ;  and  for  this 
reafon,  that  if  Columbus  had  really  received  any  fuch  informa- 
tion, he  would  fcarce  have  embraced  fome  opinions  which  ex- 
pofed  his  proje6ls  to  many  plaulible  objedlions,  and  whichj 
neverthelefs,  he  retained  to  the  laft.  It  is  by  no  means  clear, 
though  we  have  a  life  of  him  written  by  his  fon,  and  collected 
partly  from  his  own  writings,  when  he  firft  entertained  thoughts 
of  finding  out  countries  hitherto  undifcovered.  Itfeems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  pretty  early  in  his  lifej  becaufe  it  appears, 
from  notes  of  his  own,  that  he  had  undertaken  feverai  voyage^ 
with  a  view  of  fixing,  from  the  lights  of  experience,  his  fpecu- 
lative  notions  on  this  fubjefl. 

When  he  had  thoroughly  methodized  his  fcheme,  and  ren- 
dered it,  as  he  thought,  probable  and  practicable,  he  firft  pro- 
pounded it  to  the  ftate  of  Genoa  in  the  year  1482  ;  but  it  was 
not  accepted,  becaufe  they  were  then  engaged  in  fuch  an  exten- 
five  commerce,  as  they  fcarce  knew  how  to  manage,  and  wer^ 
therefore  afraid  of  launching  out  into  new  projects.  Colum- 
bus ofi'ered  it  next  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  was  much  too 
wife  a  prince  not  to  difcern  the  benefits  which  might  arife  from 
fuch  a  difcovery,  or  the  firength  of  thofe  reafons  which  were 
urged  by  Columbus,  to  fliew  that  the  defign  was  feafible :  he 
therefore  appointed  commiflioners  to  treat  with  him  about  this 
undertaking,  who  dealt  with  that  worthy  man  very  bafely  :  for 
having,  as  they  thought,  drawn  out  of  him  his  whole  fecrer, 
they  advifed  the  king,  while  they  entertained  Columbus  with 
pbje6lions,  to  fit  out  a  fnip,  which,  under  colour  of  going  to 
the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  might  attempt  the  execution  of  what 
he  had  propofed :  but  the  ifilie  of  this  contrivance  was  as  un- 
lucky, as  that  in  itfelf  v>^as  difhonourable.  For  the  fraud  com- 
ing to  the  ears  of  Columbus,  he  was  fo  difguftcd  thereby, 
that  he  determined  to  quit  Portugal,  and  to  leek  protetlion  in 
fome  more  generous  court  K 

It  was  towards  the  clcfe  of  the  year  1484,  that  he  came  to 
a  refolution  of  going  himfelf  into  Spain;  and  it  was  the  next 
year,  that  after  meeting  with  fome  difficulties  there,  he  fent  his 

^  Vaval  TraO«,  p,  403.  I  See  the  life  nf  Chriflopher  Columbus,  hy 

his  fon,  iji  Churchill's  corie(f\ion  of  voyagfs,  vol.  ii.  p.  ';$■',  6%H^ 
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brother  Bartholomew  Into  England,  where  Henry  VII.  had 
but  juft  afcended  the  throne.  A  man  could  fcarce  be  more 
xmfortunate  than  Bartholomew  Columbus  v/as  in  this  voyage. 
He  was  firft  taken  by  pirates,  who  ftripped  hin\  to  the  fkin, 
and  obhged  him  for  fome  time  to  earn  a  forry  living,  by  la- 
bouring at  the  oar.  When  he  had  made  his  efcape  from  them, 
he  found  means  to  get  into  England,  and  to  come  to  London ; 
but  in  fo  poor  a  condition,  and  lb  worn  by  a  lingering  ague, 
that  he  wanted  both  opportunity  and  fpirits  to  purfue  the  de- 
fipn  he  came  about". 

As  foon  as  he  had  recovered  a  little,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  making  maps  and  globes,  and  difcovering  thereby  a  more 
than  ordinary  fkill  in  cofmography,  he  came  to  be  known:  fo 
that  at  laft  he  brought  his  defign  to  bear,  and  was  adlually  in- 
troduced to  the  king;  to  whom,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Fe- 
bruary 1488,  he  prefented  a  map  of  the  world  of  his  own  pro- 
^•edting,  and  afterwards  entered  into  a  negociation  on  the  behalf 
of  his  brother.  The  king  liked  the  fcheme  fo  well,  that  thej^ 
came  fooncr  to  an  agreement  than  Chriitopher  had  brought 
things  to  a  point  in  Spain  j  though,  by  a  ncAv  feries  of  crofs  ac- 
cidents, Bartholomew  was  not  able  to  carry  any  accounts  of  this 
to  his  brother,  before  he  had  a£lually  difcovered  the  American 
iflands  in  the  fervice,  and  for  the  benelit  of  the  cro\»n  of 
Spain  ",  which  he  did  in  1492. 

As  we  have  thefe  fa£ts  from  the  fon  of  don  Chrldopher  Co- 
lumbus, and  the  nephew  of  Bartholomew,  who  publifhed  his 
father's  life  in  Spain ;  I  think  the  authority  cannot  be  doubted, 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  evidence  laid  down,  either  by  law- 
yers or  critics.  Add  to  this,  that  the  map  made  by  Bartholo- 
mew Columbus  was  attually  in  being  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth ;  which  is  fuch  a  corroborative  proof,  as  puts  the  matter 
out  of  difpute°-,  and  fliews  that  we  have  at  leaft  as  good  a  title 
as  the  Spaniards,  from  our  agreement  with  the  firfi:  difco- 
verer  of  a  paffage  to  this  new  world.  If  they  plead  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  their  expedition,  we  may  alledge  our  prior  contra(St ', 

»n   Lord  Bacon's  hiftory  of  Henry  VII.  vol.  ii.  p.  336.  "  Hakluyt's 

voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  j,  3,  Purchas's  Pilgvims,  vol.  i.  b^ok  ii.  p.  9-  Harris's 
Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  3.  •  See  the  life  of  Chriilophcr  Columbus,  as  before 

cited,  p.  5:5. 
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land  if  this  fliould  fail  us,  and  their  title  be  approved,  u'e  have 
then,  as  I  hinted  before,  a  better  title  than  they  (even  accord- 
ing to  their  own  method  of  arguing),  to  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, in  regard  to  whichj  our  luccefs  in  difcovering  was  prior  to 
theirs. 

I  know^  as  was  hinted  before,  certain  writers  have  made  fome 
coarfe  and  bitter  reflections  upon  King  Henry  for  his  dilatorinefs 
in  this  matter,  by  which  they  think  we  have  fuffered  fo  much : 
but,  when  all  things  are  more  maturely  weighed,  perhaps  we 
fliall  meet  with  no  juft  grounds  for  thefe  cenfurea  :  for  ilrft,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  king  delayed  this  affair  at  all,  though  it 
be  true,  that  Bartholomew  Columbus  fpent  a  long  time  in  nego- 
ciating  it ;  and  the  reafon  was,  becaufe  the  king  had  then  many 
arduous  affairs  upon  his  hands,  fuch  as  the  attempt  of  Perkia 
Warbeck,  an  expedition  into  Scotland,  his  breach  with  France, 
and  voyage  thither,  all  which  fell  out  within  that  fpace :  and, 
fecondly,  it  does  not  feem  fo  manifeft,  as  thefe  people  imagine, 
that  v/e  are  really  fuch  mighty  fufferers  by  the  Spaniards  having 
the  ftart  of  us  in  this  expedition  j  for  which  many  reafons  might 
be  offered  j  but  there  is  one  fo  obvious,  and  withal  fo  clear  and 
To  conclufive,  that  it  feems  to  fuperfede  the  reft.  Spain,  at  the 
time  (lie  undertook  this  difcovery,  was  one  of  the  greateft  mari- 
time powers  in  Europe,  though  fince  her  poffeffion  of  the  In- 
dies, (he  is  become  one  of  the  moft  inconliderabie. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that,  if  we  had  firft  feized  and  fettled 
thefe  countries,  we  fhould  have  afted  Otherwife  :  yet  this  is  not 
Only  a  bare  fuppofition,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  very  improbable 
one.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  the  luxuriancy  of  the  foil,  the 
jprofit  of  mines,  ^'c.  would  have  affected  us,  or  indeed  any 
other  people,  as  much  as  it  did  them  :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole, 
we  have  but  little  reafon  either  to  blame  King  Henry's  condudt, 
©r  to  repine  at  that  of  Providence.  The  Spaniards  have  pur- 
chafed  Mexico  and  t*eru  too  dearly,  at  the  expence  of  theif 
naval  power:  we  are  really  richer  in  virtue  of  our  northern  co- 
lonies, which  have  To  prodigioufiy  increafed  our  induftry,  our 
commerce,  and  our  Ihipping. 

The  great  care  the  king  had  of  maritime  affairs  induced  him 
to  make,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  a  treaty  with  the  king 
of  Denmark^  whereby  he  fecuredto  his  fubjedls,  and  particul^ly 

Vol,  I.  li  to 
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to  the  Inliabitants  of  Briftol,  the  trade  to  Iceland,  which  the/ 
long  before  enjoyed,  but  in  which  they  had  of  late  fuffei-ed  fome 
difturbance.  By  the  ftipulations  in  this  league  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  Englifli  were  to  furnifli  the  inhabhants  of  that  ifland 
with  all  kinds  of  provilion,  with  coarfe  eloth  and  other  commo- 
dities, without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  king  of  Denmark. 
This  was  a  fpecial  privilege  granted  to  na  other  nation,  and,  it 
is  very  probable,  would  not  have  been  granted  to  us,  if  the 
Danifli  commerce  had  not  been  in  a  declining  flate,  of  which 
we  have  an  authentic  account  in  the  work  of  a  very  ancient 
wx-iten  The  care  of  thefe  affairs  brought  to  the  king's  notice 
that  celebrated  Venetian  Sir  John  Cabot,  who  in  his  fervicc 
firft  difcovered  the  continent  of  America,  and  that  country 
which  is  cow  called  Newfoundland  i^ :  of  him,  therefore,  we  will 
give  a  more  particular  account  at  the  clofe  of  this  reign. 

While  this  Sir  John  Gabot  was  thus  employed  in  the  profecu- 
fion  of  the  expedition  before-mentioned,  Bartholomew  Colum- 
bus had  paffed  from  Spain  to  the  "Weft  Indies,  where  he  ac- 
quainted his  brother  with  the  difpofition  of  the  Englifli  court, 
and  the  reafon  there  was  to  apprehend^  that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  other  adventurers  would  endeavour  to  interfere  in  his  dif- 
coveries  ^.  This  quickened  the  admiral;  and,  o-ii  his  returnhig 
into  Spain,  he  gave  fuch  hints  to  that  court  and  miniftry,  as  in- 
duced them  to  take  all  imaginable  pains  to  fecure  the  great  fea- 
jnen  of  every  nation  in  their  fervice,  which  in  fome  rerpe(51:,  an- 
fwered  their  purpofe,  fince  Magellan  who  difcovered  the  paflage 
into  the  South  fcas,  which  has  been  of  fnch  infinite  fervice  to 
the  Spaniards,  was  by  this  policy  detached  from  his  duty  to  his 
king  and  country  for  the  fake  of  pay ;  and  this  was  likcwife  the 
cafe  of  Sebaftlan  Cabot  and  others  ^  In  fo-  (hort  a  time  as  four 
years  after  John  Cabot's  firft  voyage,  we  find,  that  King  Henry 
granted  his  letters-patent  to  Hugh  Elliot  and  Thomas  Afhurft^ 
merchants  of  Briftol,  and  others,  for  fettling  colonies  in  new- 
difcovered  countries ;  which  grant  bears  date  the  ninth  of  De- 

P  Far-!.  Dnn.  xi.  Hen.  VII.  art.  iv.  quod  in  tabula  legationis  M,DC,Tl,  etiam 
habcmus.  Rjmcr's  fcedera,  torn.  xii.  p.  38:.  Scldeni  mare  tlaufum,  lib.,  ii, 
eap.  3*.  q   llerrera's  general  hirtory  of  the  Wtft  Indies,  vol.  i. 

p.  13(5 — 139.  r  HeiTcra,  Hackluyt,  Piirchas.    Sir  William  Monfoa's  naval 
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comber  1502%  and  is  another  proof  of  this  monnrch*s  afliduitv 
in  promoting  commerce:  he  never,  indeed,  fufFered  any  oppor- 
tunity of  that  fort  to  efcape  him. 

riiilip  of  Auftria,  who  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Caftile, 
failed  from  the  Low  Countries  into  Spain,  together  with  his 
queen,  in  1506;  but,  meeting  unhappily  with  a  ftorm,  they 
were  driven  on  the  Englifli  coait,  and,  being  exceedingly  fa- 
tigued, they  would,  conlrary  to  the  advice  of  the  wifeft  perfons 
about  them,  land  at  Weymouth;  of  wiiich  the  king  having  no- 
tice, he  fent,  under  colour  of  refpe6t,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  with 
300  horfe,  to  attend  them,  v/ho  brought  the  royai  guefts  from 
thence  by  torch-light,  and  conducted  them  to  his  own  houfe  ^ 
Some  months  they  were  detained  by  the  extraordinary  civiUtics 
paid  them  ;  and  after  their  departure  it  appeared,  how  great  ufc 
a  wife  prince  may  make  even  of  the  flighted  accidents.  In  this 
iliort  fpace  the  king  did  a  great  deal  for  himfelf,  and  not  a  little 
for  his  fubjedls :  he  prevailed  upon  King  Philip  to  put  into  his 
hands  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  nearly  related  by  his 
mother  to  the  royal  line",  and  he  likewife  concluded  a  very 
advantageous  treaty  of  commerce  between  tlie  crowns  of  Eng- 
land and  Caftiie  "'j  which  proved  afterwards  of  great  importance. 

As  to  the  remaining  part  of  his  reign,  it  was  fpent  in  peace, 
and  in  cares  of  a  nature  which  by  no  means  recommend  them 
to  our  notice,  farther  than  as  the  mention  of  them  may  prove 
admonitory  to  other  princes.  He  had  all  his  days  been  of  a  very 
frugal  difpofition,  and  had  alfo  (hewn  a  fingular  dexterity  in  the 
art  of  filling  his  coffers  j  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  this 
grew  upon  him  to  a  very  great  degree:  and  as  covetous  princes 
never  want  fit  inftruments,  fo  this  king  found  in  Empfon  and 
Dudley  two  fuch  as  fcarce  ever  had  their  fellows.  They  put  him 
upon  fuch  fcvere  and  unreafonable  extensions  of  penal  laws,  as 
made  him  rich  as  a  man,  but  poor  as  a  prince,  fince,  by  wring- 
ing out  their  wealth,  he  eifc£tually  loft  the  hearts  of  his  fubje6ts. 

»   Rymer's  fccrlera,  vol.  xiii.  p.  37.  *  Hall,  M.  57.  b.     Grafton,  p. 

94J.  P'.'iydor.  Virgil,  lib.  xxvi,  p.  775.  Mariai/z  hKtnria  de  rebus  Hifpanix, 
lib.  xxviii.  cap.  xri,  p.  591.  Petri  Martyris  epirtol.  lib.  xix.  cpift,  ipf,  3CC. 
"  Stowe,  p.  4S4.  HolingOieil,  vol.  ii.  p.  793.  Lord  Bacon'i  hillory  of  this  reign, 
vol,  ii.  p.  350.     Ferreru's  Lifl.  de  Efpan.  p.  xii.  §  i6,  ^  Rynicr's  fa-dera, 

V.wi.  xiij.  p.  14;, 

I  i  2  v^notiier 
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Another  misfortune  was,  that  thefe  grievances  fell  upon  the 
moft  eminent  traders  in  thoie  times. 

Thus  Sir  William  Capel  an  opulent  citizen,  who  had  been 
mayor  of  London,  fuffered  many  years  perfecution  and  a  long 
imprifonment,  befides  great  lofles.  Out  of  Thomas  Knefworth, 
it  the  expiration  of  his  mayoralty,  with  his  two  iherifFs,  the  king 
and  his  minifcers  fqueezed  1400  pounds.  Chriftopher  Hawes  an 
eminent  mercer,  and  alderman  of  London,  broke  his  heart 
throuf^h  vexation,  and  Sir  Lawrence  Ailmer  a  great  merchant, 
and  who  had  been  mayor,  remained  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower, 
till  he  was  delivered  in  the  next  reign  ^.  Thefe  adis  would  have 
appeared  flagrant  opprefTions  in  any  other  prince :  but  Henry 
made  many  wife  laws  for  the  public  good  ;  and  fuch  laws  inter- 
fering fometimes  with  the  methods  men  had  been  in  a  habit  of 
pracliilng  for  private  profit,  he  took  always  advantage  of  the 
higheil  offenders,  as  yielding  moft  to  his  coffers,  and,  from  the 
terror  of  their  punifhment,  imprefiing  univerfal  obedience  ;  for, 
in  moft  of  his  profecutions,  the  welfare  of  the  ftate  was  the  ap- 
parent obje£l:,  and  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  the  invariable 
pretence.  He  was,  therefore,  the  laws  being  made  by  parlia- 
ment, a  rigid  prince,  but,  ading  ever  by  law,  efcaped  the  odium 
of  being  a  tyrant. 

Yet  in  feme  things  the  king  fliewed  a  magnificent  fpirit,  par- 
ticularly in  building  that  noble  chapel  at  Weftminfter,  which 
bears  his  name,  and  which  coft  him  14,000  pounds.  About  the 
like  funi  he  laid  out  in  the  conftru6tion  of  a  new  fiiip,  called 
The  Great  Harrt  "fy  and  which,  properly  fpeaking,  was  the 
iirfl:  fhip  of  the  royal  navy :  for  though  he,  as  well  as  other 
princes,  hired  many  fhips,  exclufive  of  thpfe  furniflied  by  the 
ports,  when  he  had  occafion  to  tranfport  forces  abroad,  yet  he 
feems  to  have  been  the  only  king  who  thought  of  avoiding  this 
inconveniency,  by  raifing  fuch  a  naval  force  as  might  be,  at  ail 


*  Fabian,  p.  5  2©,  J 3 5.  IIsII,  fol.  ST-  a-  M.  s.<?.h.  Grafjon,  p.  94s,  5145- 
Stowe,  p.  48J;.  Speed,  p.  750.  Lord  Bacon  in  his  hiftory,  p.  351.  y  Stowe'i^ 
annals,  p.  484.  This  famous  veflel  was  burned  by  accident  at  Woolwich  in  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-eight  of  Augiill  ijsj.  Holingfhcd's  chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p. 
2oj)o.     Strypc's  iTiemorials,  voJ,  iii.  p.  2i. 

times, 
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times,  fufficient  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate  ^  ;  a  defign  worthy 
of  his  wifdom  to  projedl,  and  of  being  in  fome  degree  perfedt- 
cd  under  the  more  fortunate  reign  of  his  fon. 

As  to  the  concern  which  this  prudent  monarch  fhewed  for 
trade,  fome  hints  of  it  have  been  already  given  ;  and  to  thefe, 
upon  the  review  of  our  work,  a  few  farther  inllances  may  be 
added.  In  the  year  1487  the  archbiflaop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  alfo  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  opened  the  parliament 
with  a  fpeech,  in  which,  amongft  other  things,  he  told  them, 
that  the  king  recommended,  to  their  ferious  confideration,  trade 
and  manufaftures  ^.  Accordingly  feveral  wife  laws  were  made 
in  that  refpecl ;  and,  in  the  treaties  that  were  concluded  with 
foreign  princes,  he  was  remarkably  careful  to  make  fuch  provi- 
flons  as  turned  highly  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation  ^.  There  ia 
the  lefs  wonder  to  be  made  at  this,  becaufe  the  king  himfelf 
was  not  only  very  well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  arifuig 
from  foreign  traffic  fpeculatively  as  a  ftatefman,  but  knew  them 
experimentally  likewife,  being  a  very  extenfivc  trader  himfelf, 
and  that  in  more  ways  than  one*^. 

As  he  found  it  requifite  for  him  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
fhips  of  his  own,  fo,  when  thefe  were  not  employed,  or  likely 
to  be  employed,  he  was  content  to  let  them  out  to  merchants 
for  hire.  He  was  very  ready,  on  the  fame  principle,  to  aflKl: 
with  confiderable  fums  of  money  fuch  as  undertook  any  new 
trade,  or  fet  up  any  new  manufa£lure,  provided  he  had  a  fhare 
in  the  profit  proportionable  to  the  rifk  he  run.  He  alio  fold 
licenfes  for  dealing  in  prohibited  commodities  either  by  import- 
ing or  exporting  ;  for  the  managing  of  which  extraordinary  and 
new-devifed  branches  qf  his  revenue  **,  his  principal  inftrument 

2  The  king  forefaw  an  increafe  of  commerce  would  rpake  laro;er  vefTi;!;  necef- 
fary,  and  therefore  began  to  build,  and  let  out  fuch  to  hire  for  the  advantage  of, 
?nd  by  way  of  example  to,  his  fubjeas.  An  inftance  ot  royal  attention  that  me- 
rits refi-.£(:on  ! 

»  This  was  the  famoDj  Cardinal  Morton.  Godwini  de  VrxM.  AnoH^com- 
Jnentar.  Cantnb.  1743,  fol.  p.  131.  Bacon's  hiltory  of  Henry  VII.  p.  289.  Par* 
liamentary  hiftory,  v  t  ii,  p.  417— 419.  t»  Rymer's   foadera,  torn.  xii. 

P-  374.   378,   389,   J7I,   701. 

^  In  this,  as  in  building  large  fjiips,  he  was  willing  to  fhew  his  fubjeiflsthe  way. 

d  Sir  Richard  Empfon's  book  of  ajcompts  had  been  feen  by  Lord  Bucon  ;  that 
between  the  king  and  Dnd'ey,  botti  of  them  moft  exaaiy  kep%  c<..me  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  R.  Cotton. 

was 
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was  Edmund  Dudley,  E{q;  a  man  of  quick  parts,  and  wliofe 
genius  was  wonderfully  extenllve.  He  was  nobly  defcendgd  ; 
3  lawyer,  no  doubt,  and  a  ferjeant  at  law  ;  but  no  judge,  as 
fome  of  our  hiftorians  make  him.  He  was  of  the  king's  privy 
council,  and  fpeaker  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons  in  this  king's 
laft  parliament ;  which  flaews  his  general  intereft  was  great,  as 
well  as  his  power.  He  luftered,  in  the  next  reign,  as  the  king's; 
advifer  and  inftrumeut,  which  was  hard,  for  the  king  governed 
by  his  own  lights,  and  faw  not  with  others  eyes.  Miniflers  he 
had,  and  very  able  minilters  too,  who  fcryed  him  well;  and 
he  never  difgraced  them  ;  but  ftill  they  were  his  minifters,  and 
not  his  mafters. 

AVhatever  diilafte  might  be  taken  to  fome  of  thefe  pra£llces, 
it  is  very  certain  that  the  king  ingratiated  himfelf  by  others, 
and  that  till  within  the  four  la(l  years  of  his  reign,  he  was  ve- 
ry popular  in  London  ;  to  which,  perhaps,  it  might  not  a  little 
contribute,  that  he  not  only  accepted  the  freedom  of  the  mer- 
chant-taylors  company,  but  dined  alfo  publicly  in  their  hall ; 
•wearing  the  drefs,  taking  the  feat,  and  doing  the  honours  of 
the  table,  as  if  he  had  been  their  mailer*^.  This  condefcen- 
fion  was  acceptable  to  numbers  :  and  the  laws  he  paiTed  from 
time  to  time,  tor  promoting  manufactures,  encouraging  manu- 
fa61urers,  giving  eafe  to  mechanics,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods  for  luxury,  exciting  merchants  of  all  nations 
to  frequent  England,  and  purchafe  its  commodities  with  his 
complaifance  and  fair  language,  abated  the  fenfe  of  his  llri£t' 
nefs  in  other  refpefts.  Befides,  it  was  his  manner  to  intermix 
fmiles  with  his  feverities,  and  to  reward  oftener,  and  with 
more  alacrity,  than  he  puniflied.  Thus  he  knigiiied  many  of 
the  citizens  in  the  field,  received  them  kindly  at  court,  and 
communicated  all  good  news  to  them  with  much  familiarity  and 
confidence. 

In  refpe£l  to  the  taxes  impofed  In  his  reign,  they  were  not 
very  large  or  burdenfome.  It  is  true,  that  having  repealed  the 
laws  of  his  nrcdcceffor,  he  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  de- 
Tiiand  an  aid  of  his  lunjeQs,  by  way  of  brnevolence  ;  for 
which  he  afiigned  this  rcafon,  that  it  would  be  a  means  of  ex- 

«  Speeil,  p.  735.  from  the  records  in  the  company's  hall. 

€mj)ting 
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€mpting  the  poorer  fort  of  people  from  feeling  the  weight  of 
a  burden  they  were  leafl  able  to  bear.  It  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable, that  he  was  induced  to  take  this  ftep  from  that  experi^ 
ence  he  learned  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  nothing  fa 
foon  difpofed  the  populace  to  infurre^lions,  as  the  levying  new- 
taxes,  how  moderate  foeverf.  But  his  new  method,  likewife, 
had  its  inconveniencics,  though  he  was  far  enough  from  puHiing 
it  to  a  degree  of  oppreffion  ;  fince  the  money  which  was  ralfed 
under  this  title  in  the  whole  city  of  London,  did  not  amount  to 
quite  ten  thoufand  pounds. 

In  one  thing  he  (hewed  his  mercantile  principle  extremely. 
He  demanded  a  lorm  of  the  city  of  London  for  a  certain  time, 
and  with  fome  difficulty  obtained  fix  thoufand  pounds ;  but 
paying  it  very  exadlly,  when  he  had  occrdion  for  a  greater  fum, 
it  was  raifed  with  CAic;  and  this,  too,  being  punctually  paid,  he 
there  refted  his  credit,  referving  the  confidence  he  had  ella- 
bliflied  for  any  real  necefllty  that  might  require  it,  the  former 
loans  being  rather  out  of  policy  than  for  reliefs.  The  wealth 
of  the  nation  certainly  increafed  extremely  during  his  pacific 
reign  :  it  was  the  large  eftates  of  the  merchants  that  expofed 
them  to  be  pillaged  by  his  inftruments  of  iniquity  ;  and  as  for 
the  nobility,  he  was  not  without  fome  reafon  jealous  of  their 
great  power,  and  their  great  fortunes.  When  he  feized  upon 
Sir  William  Stanley's  etTcfts,  who  was  younger  brother  only 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  he  found  they  amouiited  to  forty  thou- 
fand marks  in  ready  money  and  jewels,  bcHdcs  an  ellate  in  land 
of  three  thoufand  pounds  a-year. 

At  the  marriage  of  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  with  the  in- 
fanta Catharine,  all  who  affifted  at  it  were  mofl:  magnificently 
drefled;  Sir  Thomas  Brandon,  an  officer  of  the  king's  houfe- 
hold,  wearing  a  gold  chain  of  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  :  yet  the  fortune  he  gave  the  princel's  Margaret,  his 
daughter,  when  (lie  married  the  king  of  Scots,  was  no  more 
than  thirty  thoufand  nobles,  or  ten  thoufand   pounds  :  and  tlic 

^  His  Colour  was,  ihat  by  this  means  the  tax  was  fct  by  alTcif\iorj  upon  fub- 
fiancc  ;  whr  e  tht'fe  in  mean  condition,  (f  which  ihemlehes  were  lei'l  to  ju>i<je, 
were    exempted  from  the  i  uiden. 

8  Some  authors  f.iy,  ihatj  on  his  Crd  ippiiiatio:',  he  cculd  borrow  but  tlircc 
tlioufaud  poiiiKij. 

ar~ovrancc 
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allowance  ftipulated  for  the  Lady  Anne,  his  wife's  fifter,  xvhtH 
{he  married  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  did  not  much  exceed  cn6 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a-yeai-*'. 

He  was  the  firft  of  our  monarchs  who  coined  fiiillings ;  and 
they  were  very  large  and  fair,  there  being  but  forty  in  a  pound 
"weight  of  fiiver.  His  coin  in  general,  both  gold  and  filver, 
was  of  due  weight  and  finenefs ;  but  when  he  made  his  expe- 
dition to  Bologne,  he  either  coined,  or  tolerated  a  bafe  kind 
of  money,  called  dandiprats',  v.'hich  perhaps  was  a  right 
piece  of  policy ;  but  it  proved  a  bad  precedent,  and  afforded 
his  fon  a  colour  for  linking  the  value  of  his  money,  beyond  all_ 
example. 

The  treafure  left  by  this  prince  in  his  cofl'ers,  at  the  time  of 
his  deceafe,  not  only  exceeded  what  had  ever  been  amalTed  by 
his  predecelTors,  but  furpailed  beyond  comparifon  what  any  of 
his  fuccefiors  have  ever  feen  in  their  exchequers  :  for  the  Lord 
Chief  Juftice  Coke  tells  us,  it  amounted  to  five  millions  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  moft  in  foreign  coin,  and  too  much 
of  it  acquired  by  methods  unworthy  of  a  king,  and  more  ef- 
pecially  fo  wife  a  king  as  he  was''.  The  judicious  and  curious 
Lord  Bacon,  who  wrote  this  monarch's  life  with  much  care, 
and  had  great  opportunities  of  being  informed,  reduces  this 
fum  to  much  lefs :  for  he  fays,  there  was  a  tradition  of  his 
leaving  eighteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds  hid  in  fecret  placesj 
under  his  own  lock  and  key,  in  his  palace  at  Richmond,  where 
he  deceafed  ;  and  this  he  accounts,  and  very  juftly,  to  be  (for 
ihofe  times  efpecially)  a  vaft  wealth  '.  But  we  can  fettle  this 
point  with  more  certainty,  and  on  ftill  better  authority*  The 
great  and  accurate  antiquary,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  afTerts,  he  left 
behind  him  four  millions  and  a  half  in  bullion,  exclufive  of 
wrought  plate,  jev/els,  and  rich  furniture.  Thefe  funis  are  not 
fet  down  in  figures,  from  which  miflakes  often  arife>  but  in 
words  at  length  :  and  as  Sir  Robert  affirms  nothing  without  a 
voucher ;  fo,  in  refpe£i:  to  this,  he  has  given  the  beft  that  could 

h  Stowe's    annals,    p.   483,    v/herc   many    particulars  may   be   found  of  a  like 

r.acure.                     1  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  dit'tourfc  of  foreign  wars,  p.  53.  NumtTii 

Britannic!  hiftotia,  p.  47.     Fleet wooj'i  Clir^jn.  Preciofum,  p.  47.  k  /ourth 

inflitute,  chap.  xxxv.  where  he  cites  the  clofe  roll,  anno  3  H.  Vllh  1  Life 
of  Heiiry  VI!,  in  tl..  fc^cj-iJ  voluni;  cfhis  \vi!ks,p.  353. 

be 
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be  defired,  viz.  the  book  of  accompts  kept  between  the  king 
and  Mr.  Dudley  ™.  It  is  poffible  this  wide  difrerence  may  be, 
with  probability,  reconciled,  by  fuppofing  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  to  (land  on  Sir  Richard  Empfon's  account,  as  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  fpeaks  only  of  Mr.  Dudley;  and  then  the  lum 
will  agree  with  the  record  cited  by  Sir  Edward  Coke.  The 
fixing  this  fa£l  is  very  material ;  as  it  fhews  how  much  more 
wealthy  the  nation  then  was,  than  it  has  been  ever  efteemed  to 
be. 

Our  hiftorlans  tell  us,  that  King  Henry  interided  to  have 
made  a  thorough  change  in  his  meafures,  and  to  have  relieved 
his  people  from  all  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained, 
when  he  was  taken  off  by  death  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  April 
1509,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign".  He  was  allow- 
ed, by  his  contemporaries,  to  have  been  one  cf  the  wifeft 
princes  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ° ;  and  his  memory  hath 
been  commended  to  the  reverence  of  pofterity,  by  the  inimita- 
ble pen  of  the  great  Lord  Cijancellor  Bacon ;  who,  in  doing 
juftice  to  this  king's  abilities,  has  fhewn  his  own  ;  as  by  freely 
cenfuring  his  errors,  he  has  fet  a  noble  example  to  Englifh  hif- 
torians,  to  be  more  foliciious  about  truth,  than  the  reputation 
of  themfelves  as  writers,  or  the  glory  of  thofe  whofe  actions 
they  record.  An  example  which  fucceeding  ages  have  render- 
ed the  more  difficult  to  follow,  fince,  as  corruption  increafes, 
it  not  only  enervates  the  will,  but  alfo  both  weakens  and  mif. 
leads  the  judgment ;  whence,  as  good  hiftories  become  rare, 
|;hey  become  confequently  more  valuable. 

•"  Anfwer  to  the  rcafons  for  foreign  wars,  p.  53.     See  alfo  Dr.  Davenant's 
grants  and  refumptions,  p.  150.  ^  Hall,  fol.  60,  b.     Giafton,  p.   947, 

948.  S:owe,  Holingfhed,  Speed,  Lord  Bacon  in  bis  hirtory  of  this  prince,  f , 
353.  ■="  Thuan.  hift.  lib.  i,     G.  F.  Biondi  hift.  delle  Guerre  Civili  d'lngliii- 

tcrra.  Johan.  Major  de  geftis  Scotorum,  lib.  vi.  P.  d'Orleans  hift.  de  Revol. 
fie  Angleterre,  tome  ii,  p.  341,  MarfoUier  hiftoire  de  Henri  VII.  dit.  le  fagf 
ou  le  Salomon  d'Ang'.eterre,  Par.  ij°  a.  vol.  P.  Daniel  hiftoire  de  Ftante, 
tome  vii.  p.  183,  184. 
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HISTORICAL     MEMOIRS 
O  F 

Sir    JOHN    CABOT. 


THE  Venetians,  throughout  this  whole  century,  and  in- 
deed for  fome  ages  before,  were  by  far  the  moft  gene- 
ral traders  in  Europe  ;  and  had  their  fadtories  in  moil:  of  the 
northern  kingdoms  and  flates,  for  the  better  managing  theij: 
affairs  p.  In  England,  efpecially,  many  of  them  fetiled,  at 
London  and  Briftol  particularly  j  and  in  this  laft  place  dwelt 
John  Gabota,  Gabot,  or  as  our  writers  ufually  call  him,  John 
Cabot,  of  whom  we  are  to  fpeak.  He  had  been  long  in  Eng- 
land, dncc  his  Ton  Sebailian,  who  was  born  at  Briftol,  was  old 
enough  to  accompany  him  in  his  firft  voyage''  :  he  v/as  it  feems 
a  man  perfectly  fkilled  in  all  the  fciences  requifite  to  form  an 
accompliflied  feamau,  or  a  general  trader ;  and  having  heard 
much  of  Columbus's  expedition,  he  addreiTed  himfelf  to  the 
king,  with  propofais  for  making  hke  difcoveries,  in  cafe  he  met 
xvith  due  encouragement. 

Ilh  offer  was  readily  accepted  ;  and  the  king  by  letters  pa- 
lent,  dated  March  the  fifth,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  to  him,  by  the  name  of  John  Cabot,  citizen  of  Venice^ 
TU'.d  to  his  three  fons,  Lewis,  Sebaftian,  and  Sanctius,  leave  to 
di (cover  unknown  lands,  and  to  conquer  and  fettle  them,  with 
iuaiiy  privileges  j  referving  only  to  himfelf  one  fifth  part  of  the 

V  i-ibti  of  Ejiglifh  polity  in  keeping  the  narrow  fea,  chap,  vii — ix.  Sir  Wil- 
?'arn  Monfon's  naval  trafts,  p,  44.1,  443.  P.  Cliavlcvais  liiftoire  de  la  Nou- 
I'clle  France,    tome  i,  p.  4.  "J  Petri  Martyiis  ab  Anglcria  ne  novo 

OiS.e,  D^c.  iii.  lib.  vi.  Lopez  de  Gomara  hiftoria  general  de  las  Indias,  lib. 
":.  c.  iv.  Nsvigationi  ct  Viaggi  raccuit!  da  M.  Gio.  Batt.  Ramufjo,  tome  iii.  in 
;oJoeni:o, 

jieat 
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ineat  profits :  and  with  this  fingle  reftraint,  that  the  (hips  they 
fitted  out  fliould  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  port  of  Briftol'", 
Though  theie  letters  patent  were  granted  in  1495,  yet  It  wa:> 
the  next  year  before  they  proceeded  to  fet  out  any  fliips ;  and 
then  John  Cabot  had  a  permilTion  from  the  king,  to  take  fix 
Englifli  (hips  in  any  haven  of  the  realm,  of  the  burden  of  two 
hundred  tons  and  under,  with  as  many  mariners  as  fliould  be 
willing  to  go  with  him '. 

In  confequence  of  this  licenfe,  the  king  at  his  own  expence 
caufed  a  fliip  to  be  equipped  at  Briftol :  to  this  the  merchants 
of  that  city  and  of  London  added  three  or  four  fmall  veffels, 
freighted  with  proper  commodities,  which  fleet  failed  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year  1497  ^  Our  old  chronicle-writers,  particu- 
larly Fabian  ",  tell  us  of  a  very  rich  ifland  which  John  Cabot 
promifed  to  difcover;  but  in  this  they  feem  to  miftake  the  mat- 
ter, for  want  of  thoroughly  underflanding  the  fubjedi  of  which 
they  were  writing.  John  Cabot  was  too  wife  a  man  to  pretend 
to  know,  before  he  faw  it,  what  country  he  fhould  difcover, 
whether  ifland  or  continent ;  but  what  he  propofed  was,  to  find 
a  north-weft  paflage  to  the  Indies ;  fo  that  he  appears  to  have 
reafoned  in  the  fame  manner  that  Columbus  did,  who  imagined 
that,  as  the  Portuguefe  by  failing  eaft,  came  to  the  weft  coalt 
iof  the  Indies;  fo  he  by  failing  weft,  might  reach  their  oppofite 
fhore.  This,  with  his  difcovering  the  ifland  of  Baccaloes,  or 
Newfoundland,  was  certainly  the  fource  of  this  flory. 

John  Cabot  having  his  fon  Sebaftian  with  him,  failed  happily 
on  their  north-weft  courfe,  till  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  1497, 
about  five  in  the  morning,  when  they  firft  difcovered  land, 
which  John  Cabot  for  that  reafon  called  Prima  Vijia^  that  is, 
firft  feen.  Another  ifland,  lefs  than  the  firft,  he  ftyled  the 
ifland  of  St.  John,  becaufe  it  was  found  on  the  feaft  of  St.  John 
Baptift.  He  afterwards  failed  down  to  Cape  Florida,  and  then 
returned  with  a  good  cargo  and  three  favages  on  board,  into 
England,  where,  it  feems,  he  was  knighted  for  this  exploit  : 
fince  on  the  map  of  his  difcoveries,  drawn  by  his  fon  Seba- 

■^  Rymer's  foeJera,  tome  xii.  p.  595.  Ilakhiyl'i  collefllon  of  voyages,  tome 
jii.  p.  4.  s  Jhlrl,  p.  5.  c  Fabian's  chronicle,  as  herfsfier  cire;!. 

^   ibiJ.  Srowe. 
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ftian,  and  cut  by  Clement  Adams,  which  hung  in  the  privy  gal- 
lery at  Whitehall,  there  was  this  infcription  under  the  author's 
pifture ;  Effigies  Seb.  Caboti,  Angli,  Fihi  Jo.  Caboti,  Vene- 
tian!, Militis,  Aurati,  i5'c  ". 

This  was  a  very  important  difcovery;  fince,  in  truth.  It  was 
the  firft  time  the  continent  of  America  had  been  feen  j  Colum- 
bus being  unacquainted  therewith  till  his  laft  voyage,  which 
was  the  year  following,  when  he  coafted  along  a  part  of  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien.  It  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  our  Englifli 
writers  have  delivered  thefe  matters  fo  confufedly,  efpecially 
fuch  as  lived  under  the  reigrts  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  King 
James  I.  and  confequently  in  and  near  the  time  of  his  fon ; 
yet,  fo  inaccurate  are  their  relations,  that  fome  have  been  in- 
duced from  thence  to  doubt,  whether  John  Cabot  made  any 
dlfcoveries  at  all  ^.  The  reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Purchas,  to 
whofe  labours  the  world  is  fo  much  indebted,  difcovers  a  good 
deal  of  diftafte  that  America  fhould  be  fo  called,  from  Americus 
Vefputius ;  and  alTerts,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  Cabo- 
tiana,  or  Sebaftiana  :  becaufe,  fays  he,  Sebaftian  Cabot  difco- 
vered  more  of  it  than  Americus,  or  Columbus  himfelf  y.  In 
Stowe  ^,  and  Speed^,  we  find  this  very  difcovery  afcribed 
wholly  to  Sebaftian  without  any  mention  of  his  father;  and 
yet  in  Fabian's  chronicle,  who  lived  in  thofc  days,  we  have 
thefe  two  remarkable  paiTages : 

*♦  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  King  Henry  VII.  (by  means  of 
*♦  one  John  Cabot  a  Venetian,  which  made  himfelf  very  ex- 
*'  pert  and  cunning  in  the  knowledge  of  the  circuit  of  the 
*'  world,  and  iflands  of  the  fame,  as  by  a  fea-card,  and  other 
«*  demonftratlons  reafonable,  he  iTiewed),  the  king  caufed  to 
"  man  and  Victual  a  ihip  at  Briftol,  to  fearch  for  an  ifland, 
*'  which  he  faid  he  knew  well  was  rich,  and  repleniflaed  with 
*'  great  commodities-,  which  (liip,  thus  manned  and  victualled 
"  at  the  king's  coft,  diverfe  merchants  of  London  ventured 
**  in  her  fraall  frocks,  being  in  her  as  chief  patron  the  faid 
*•  Venetian.  And  in  the  company  of  the  faid  fhip,  failed  alfo  out 

"  H^kliiyt's  voyages,  vol.  ili.  p.  6.  Pnrclias's  pilgrims,  vnl.  iii.  p,  461,  807. 
-    LeJiani's  naval  Jiilk'ry,  vjl.  i.  p.  85,  v  filgriiragCj  p.  6qz. 

^   Anna!?,  p.  4H0.  »  Chr:'U\c\c ,  p.  744, 
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«'  of  Briftol  three  or  four  fmall  fhips,  freighted  with  flight  and 
*'  grofs  merchandizes,  as  coarfe  cloth,  caps,  laces,  points,  and 
«  other  trifles ;  and  fo  departed  from  Brifbol  in  the  beginning 
«*  of  May,  of  whom  in  this  mayor's  time  returned  no  tid- 
"  ings." 

Under  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  fame  king's  reign,  he  tells 
us,  "  There  were  brought  unto  him,"  z.  e.  Henry  VII.  "  three 
**  men  taken  in  the  new-found  iiland ;  thefe,  f-ivs  he,  were 
"  clothed  in  hearts  fkins,  and  did  eat  raw  tlefh,  and  fpake  fuch 
"  fpeech  that  no  man  could  underftand  them,  and  in  their 
"  demeanor  like  brute-beafts,  whom  the  king  kept  a  time  after, 
"  of  the  which,  about  two  years  after,  I  faw  two  apparrelled 
"  after  the  manner  of  Englifhmen  in  Weftminfter  palace, 
<*  which  at  that  time  I  could  not  difcern  from  Engliflimen,  till 
<«  I  was  learned  what  they  were ;  but  as  for  fpeech,  I  heard  none 
**  of  them  utter  one  word." 

Thus  it  appears,  from  the  heft  authority  that  can  be  defired, 
that  of  a  contemporary  writer,  this  difcovery  was  made  by  Sir 
John  Cabot,  the  father  of  Sebaftian  j  and  indeed  fo  much  we 
might  have  gathered,  if  we  had  wanted  this  authority :  for* 
Sebaftian  Cabot  being,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  alive  in  1557« 
it  is  plain,  that  at  the  time  this  voyage  was  made,  he  could  not 
be  above  twenty  years  old  j  when,  though  he  might  accompany 
his  father,  yet  certainly  he  was  too  young  to  undertake  fuch 
an  expedition  himfelf ''.  It  is  probable  that  John  Cabot  died 
in  England  ;  but  when  or  where  is  uncertain,  at  leaft  for  any 
thing  I  have  read. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  account  of  this  affair,  which  fup- 
pofes,  that  Sir  John  Cabot,  with  his  fon  Sebaftian,  failed  for 
the  difcovery  of  a  north-weft  paftage  before  this  expedition,  by 
the  royal  authority,  and  that  in  this  voyage  they  had  fight  of 
the  ifiand  which  was  afterwards  called  New-found-land.  To 
this  opinion  I  ftiould  alfo  incline,  if  it  could  be  clearly  recon- 
ciled to  the  authorities  which  have  been  produced,  and  confi- 


b  Thi?  (letail  ha^  been  collefted  from  Mr.  Thome  of  Brifioi's  letter  to  Dr. 
Lcigli,  whicii  Mr.  Thome  was  the  fon  of  tlic  merchant  of  Eiifl>.>l,  who,  in  coit- 
juri£>ioii  witli  Mr.  Elliot,  fitted  cm  tiie  Cabot?  ;  as  alfo  from  Sebaiiian  Cabot's 
y w  ■  arovUr,ts,  «n^  froitt  the  rcfiiirlcs  of  iiil-:iiyt,  F2den,  an, I  Puichas. 
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dered  with  the  greateft  attention.  At  all  events,  whicheVei* 
be  the  true  account,  this  man.  Sir  John  Cabot,  was  the  original 
difcoverer  j  of  which  honour  he  ought  not  to  be  defpoiled,  eveii 
by  his  fon,  of  whom  we  fhall  alfo  give  fome  memoirs  in  their 
proper  place.  At  prefent,  we  will  conclude  with  remarkingj 
that  the  offer  of  Chriftopher  Columbus,  the  favour  fhewn  to 
his  brother  Bartholomew,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  Sir 
John  Cabot  and  his  family,  do  the  higheft  honour  to  the  me- 
mory of  Henry  VII.  and  fix  the  revival  of  our  commercial  fpirit 
to  his  reign. 
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INCLUDING    A    NEW  AND    ACCURATE 

NAVAL     HISTORY, 

CHAP.      IX. 

The  Naval  Hiftory  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  including 
the  Memoirs  of  fuch  eminent  fea- officers  as  fiouriflied 
therein. 


f'y^^HERE  never  was^,  in  any  period,  a  prince  who  afcended 
the  Englifh  throne,  of  whom  hisfubjefts  formed  greater 
hopes,  than  thofe  that  were  entertained  of  Henry  VIII, 
^t  his  acceflion.  He  was  then  about  eighteen  years  old,  of  ftrong 
natural  parts,  heightened  by  an  excellent  education:  and  though 
he  afterwards  difcovered  a  good  deal  of  obftinacy  in  his  temper, 
yet  in  the  dawn  of  his  reign,  he  fhewed  himfelf  very  inclinable 
to  liften  to  good  advice ;  and  his  father  left  him  as  able  coun- 
fellors  as  perhaps  any  monarch  ever  had  about  him.  His  firft 
a^s  were  conformable  to  his  fubje£ts  hopes :  he  delivered  fuch 
as  his  father  unjuftly  kept  in  confinement,  and,  in  their  ftead, 
Empfon,  Dudley,  and  their  creatures,  were  imprifoncd*.     Yet 

a  Fabian,  p.  538.  Hall,  fol.  i.  Grafton,  p.  pji.  Stows,  p.  487.  HolingfiieJ, 
vol.  ii.  p.  799.  Cooper.  Godwin's  annals,  p,  i — 5,  Life  of  this  prince  by 
Edward  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  the  complete  hiftory  of  England,  vol.  iL 
Bp.  Burnet  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  and  '.he  red  of  our  celebrated 
hiftorians. 
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even  thefc  were  not  deftroyed,  as  fome  have  fuggefted,  by  a 
hafty  and  rigorous  profecution,  but  were  left  to  the  ordinary 
courfe,  and  after  that,  as  they  deferved,  to  the  due  feverity  of 
the  law,  their  great  knowledge  in  which  they  had  fo  flagrantly 
abufed  to  the  ruin  of  others''.  Dudley,  during  his  confinement 
in  the  Tower,  compofcd  a  very  extraordinary  book,  intitled  The 
Tree  of  the  Commonwealth,  wherein  he  fliewed  a  prodigious 
capacity  as  a  ftatefman,  and  from  which  (though  for  aught  I 
know  it  was  never  publifhed)  many  peftiferous  fchemes  have 
taken  their  rife,  his  family  having  held  the  reins  of  government 
there  for  near  half  a  century.  In  other  refpe£l:s  the  king  ftiewed 
himfelf  a  very  gracious  prince,  having  a  like  fenfe  of  his  own 
dignity,  and  of  his  duty  towards  his  people. 

In  the  year  1 5 1 1  the  king  of  Arragon  and  Caftile  demanded 
afliftance  againft  the  Moors ;  whereupon  King  Henry,  who  was 
defirous  of  maintaining  to  the  utmofi:  the  glory  of  the  Englifh 
nation,  fent  him  1500  archers  under  the  command  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Darcy,  with  whom  went  abundance  of  gentlemen,  of  the 
bed  families  of  the  kingdom,  volunteers.  They  failed  from  Ply- 
mouth, efcorted  by  a  fquadron  of  four  royal  fliips,  and  landed 
happily  on  the  firft  of  June  in  the  fouth  of  Spain  :  but  the  poli- 
tic king,  who  wanted  nothing  more  than  their  appearance  to 
bring  his  enemies  to  terms,  jnftead  of  employing,  difmiffed  theni 
with  a  few  prefents,  and  fo  they  returned  into  England,  without 
encountering  any  other  hazards  than  thofe  of  the  fea*^.  The 
fame  year  the  king  fent  a  like  aid  to  the  duchefs  ©f  Burgundy 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  which  met  with 
better  fuccefs  ;  for,  after  having  anfwered  effectually  the  ends 
for  which  they  wei'e  fent,  they  returned  with  fmall  lofs,  and 
much  honour,  to  their  native  country  <*. 

Notwithftanding  what  had  fo  lately  happened  in  Spain,  the 
artful  Ferdinand,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Pope,  who  cajoled 

t>  See  a  very  fenfible  antl  pathetic  fpeech  of  Sir  Riehard  Empfon  to  the  lords 
of  the  coMncil,  on  his  being  called  before  them  on  April  13,  1509,  in  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbim/'s  life  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  3.  not  wrote  for  him  by  that  noble- 
man, as  fome  imagine,  the  fubitsace  of  it  having  long  before  appeared  in  our  old 
(rhronicles,  fuch  as  Grafion,  p.  pji.  Holingthed,  vol.  ii.  p.  803.  See  this  cafe 
at  large  in  Anderfon's  reports,  p.  i.  p.  iji— 1$8.  c  Hallj  fbl.  n.  Holing- 

fjicd,  vol.  ii.  p.  808.     Ferrera's  h-ft.  de  Epfan.  p.  xii.  §  16.  <•  Grafton's 

c>no.\ir.>.,  p.  9^3.     Stcsvr,  p.  ^^.     Cooper;  fol.  274.. 

King 
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iving  Hetiry  with  fair  words  and  fine  promile?,  drew  him  to 
make  war  in  France^  in  hopes  of  recovering  the  dominions  of 
his  anceflors.  With  this  view,  King  Heriry  was  perfuaded  to  fend 
a  numerous  army,  under  the  command  of  the  marquis  of  Dor- 
fet,  by  Tea  into  Bifcay,  in  order  to  penetrate  that  wzy  into  the 
duchy  of  Guyenne  :  this  expedition  had  worfe  confequences  than 
the  former,  Ferdinand  never  intending  that  thefe  troops  lliould 
a6l  againft  the  French,  biit,  by  their  remaining  for  fome  time 
in  his  country,  fought  ail  opportunity  of  over-running  Navarre, 
to  which  he  had  no  title,  while  the  French,  awed  by  the  Eng- 
lifli  armyj  durft  not  move  to  its  afliftance.  But,  during  the  time 
he  made  this  conqueft,  ficknefs  deftroyed  numbers  of  the  Eng- 
lifli,  fo  that  fiiortly  after  they  were  conftrained  to  return^.  In 
Augufl:,  the  fame  year,  there  happened  a  bloody  engagement 
between  the  Engliili  and  French  fleets>  of  which  we  fhall  give 
the  reader  hereafter  a  diftin6l  account ;  aud  the  Sovereign,  the 
largeft  fhip  in  the  Englifh  navy,  being  burnt  therein,  the  kir.g 
built  another  of  flill  greater  burden,  called  Henry  Grace  de 
Dieu  f .  In  the  month  of  March  1 5 1 3 ,  another  royal  fleet  put  to 
fea,  which  engaging  the  French  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April, 
the  admiral  was  killed;  which  lofs  was  foon  repaired,  and  the 
French  driven  to  take  flielter  in  their  ports s.  In  Auguft  the  king 
went  in  perfon  with  a  great  army  into  France,  where  he  made 
fome  conquefls,  while  his  admiral  fpoiled  the  French  coafts,  as 
he  alfo  did  the  next  year  ;  fo  that  the  French  king  was  glad  to 
obtain  peace  ;  upon  the  conclufion  of  which  he  married  Mary, 
tvho  was  Cfter  to  our  King  Henry,  but  did  not  long  outlive  his 
marriage ''. 

Francis  I.  fucceeded  him,  between  whom  and  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  King  Henry  kept  as  even  as  he  could,  fometimes  af- 
fifi:ing  the  emperor,  and  fometimes  feeming  to  favour  the  French 
king,  who  prevailed  on  him  in  1520,  to  pais  over  to  Calais,  in 
order  to  have  an  interview  with  him  ;  and  it  followed  according- 

=  Gabriel  Chappuy  hiftoire  du  royaume  dc  Navarre,  p.  620.  Marians  hiftoria 
dc  rebus  Hifpanis,  lib.  xxx.  p.  583.   Hall,  fol.  17.  f  Grafcon,  p.  qjo. 

Stowe,  p.  4()o.  Herbert.  8  Hall,  fol.  23.  Holingfhed,  vol.  ii.  p.  816.  God- 
win's annals,  p.  i*.  Ii  H,  VeUeii  in  Gaguini  appendix,  p.  3x1 — 313.  Dii- 
))ki:c>  t<.'m.  iii.  p.  z6i^x6y  Rymet's  ftedcra,  torn.  xiil.  p,  4;;^— .^15.  Gr^f* 
ton.    Stowe,  p.  493,  455. 

Vol.  I.  LI  Iv, 
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ly,  between  the  towns  of  Ardres  and  Guines.  Our  hiflorlans 
give  us  long  defcriptions  of  the  pomp  and  fplendour  which  ac- 
companied this  meeting  ;  but  a  lliort  paiTage  in  a  French  writer 
feems  to  me  better  worth  tranfcribing  than  any  thing  they  have 
faid.  He  tells  trs,  that  at  this  interview  King  Henry  caufed  an 
Englifii  archer  to  be  embroidered  on  his  tent,  with  this  lentence 
under  him ;  Cut  adhxreo  prtteji ;  i.  e.  *'  He  fhall  prevail,  with 
*'  whom  I  fide  j"  which,  fays  the  judicious  hiftorian,  was  not 
only  his  motto,  but  his  practice,  as  long  as  he  lived".  In  1522 
there  arofe  new  differences  between  this  monarch  and  the  French 
liing,  which  were  not  a  httle  heightened  by  the  coming  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  who  paid  great  court  to  Henry,  and  per- 
fuaded  him  to  fend  aver  a  numerous  army  iato  France,  which 
he  did  fbortly  after  under  the  command  of  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  who  wrought  the  French  infinite  mifchief,  with- 
out doing  his  country  much  good.  Daring  this  war,  the  em- 
peror's fleet  a£ted  in  conjunction  with  the  Englifli,  whereby  the 
French  were  driven  to  great  diflrefs,  and  the  Scots,  being  en- 
gaged in  their  intereft,  fufFered  alfo  very  feverely :  but  when  the 
king  evidently  faw,  that  by  his  affiftance  the  Emperor  Charles 
was  become  too  powerful,  and  affected  to  manage  all  the  affairs 
of  Europe  at  his  will,  he  wifely  withdrew  his  auxiliaries,  and 
purfued  fuch  a  condu6t  as  feemed  molt  likely  to  reffore  the  ba- 
lance of  pov%^er^'. 

In  11526  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  French  king  upon 
very  advantageous  terms,  and  foon  after  Cardinal  Wolfey  went 
over  infa  France,  and  had  a  conference  with  that  prince. 
Thenceforward  the  king's  thoughts  were  much  taken  up  with 
Lis  domeflic  affairs,  and  with  alterations  in  religion  ^  fo  that,  ex- 
cept fome  difputes  with  Scotland,  wherein  their  king  received 
i'uch  a  check  as  broke  his  heart ',  there  happened  nothing  mate- 
rial till  the  year  1544,  when  King  Henry  joined  once  more  with 
the  emperor  againft  the  French  ;  whereupon  Sir  John  Wallop 
was  fent  into  France,  and  a  confiderable  force  marched  into 
Scotland  under  the  earl  of  Hertford,  Sir  John  Dudley,  Vif- 
count  Lille,  wafting  the  coafts  in  the  mean  time  with  a  great 

i  Abrcg''  i\e  ]'  hiftoire  de  France  par  Mczeray,  torn.  iv.  p.  494,  k  Hal!, 

Herbert,  Godwin,   Duplcix.  *   Grafton,  p.  1145,     Corps  diplomatique, 

torn.  iv.  p.  i.  p.  4s8.     Buchanan,  lib.  xiv.  p.  475,  47^. 
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fieet  ™.  In  the  midft  of  the  fummer,  the  duke  of  Suffolk  enter- 
ed the  French  dominions  with  a  great  army,  and  laid  flege  to 
Bologne,  wiiich  was  alfo  blocked  up  at  fea  by  the  admiral  Vif- 
count  Lille,  who,  after  the  place  was  taken,  was  conftituted 
governor  thereof,  the  king  and  his  forces  palEng  from  thence 
into  England".  The  next  year  the  French  fleet  made  feveral  at- 
tempts on  the  Englifh  -coall  with  indifferent  fuccefs  j  to  revenge 
vsrhich,  the  Vifcount  Lifle  landed  in  Normandy,  and  burnt  all 
the  adjacent  country  °. 

In  1546  the  French  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  Bo- 
iogne,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  and  Vifcount  Lille,  having  obliged 
them  either  to  come  to  a  battle,  or  to  raife  the  iiege^  they  chofe 
the  latter  ;  and  after  fome  other  attempts  at  fea,  which  were  un- 
fuccefsful,  a  peace  enfued,  which  lafted  as  long  as  the  king  li- 
ved P,  he  deceallng  in  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  January 
following'',  1546-47,  in  the  fifty-flxth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-eighth  of  his  reign  ■■,  exceedingly  regreted  by  the  bulk  of 
his  fubjefts,  many  of  whom  celebrated  his  praifes  afterwards  in 
their  learned  writings ;  fuch  as  our  famous  antiquary  John  Le- 
land,  Sir  Richard  Morrifon,  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  Becon  in  his 
preface  to  his  Policy  of  war,  Udal  in  his  preface  to  Erafmus'3 
Paraphrafe  on  the  New  Teftament,  and  many  others.  Neither 
are  foreigners  wanting  in  paying  a  proper  tribute  of  refpecl  to 
the  memory  of  this  prince,  a  few  of  whom  we  fliall  rcm^ark  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page*. 

The  principal  events  only  of  this  monarch's  adminilirationj 
and  thofe,  too,  but  very  fuccimSlly,  have  been  touched  here,  to 
avoid  repeating  again  the  fame  things,  in  the  memoirs  of  thofe 
eminent  fea-officers  who  flouriflied  in  his  reign  j  but  before  we 
come  to  thefe,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fpeak  fomewhat  as  to  the 
merit  of  this  prince,  in  having  a  fpecial  and  very  commendable 
regard  to  the  grandeur,  fecurity  and  proiperiry  of  his  domi- 

"  Stowe,  p.  585.     Speeti,    p.   ySz.     Lellti  de  rebus  gertis  Scotnmm,  lib,    y. 
p.  472.  "   Hill,  fol.  158.  b.    H(»Jiiig(Led,  vol.  ii.  p.  p^^..    Godwin's  annals, 

p.  190  o  Dupleix,  torn.  iii.  Mezeray,  Jirn.  iv.  p.  £33.   Grafton^  p.  1276. 

P  C  'mmenraircs  de  Montluc,  torn,  i,  p.  237.  Memnires  du  Bellay_,  liv.  x.    Hd\l, 
fo!.  260.     Corps  dipl'imariqiic,  torn,  iv,  p,  ii.  p.  305,  '   Hall,  fo),  iiJ?. 

Graftun,  p.  laSi,     Stowe,  p.  593.     Speed,  p.  784.    Godwin,  p.  207.    Burnet  ia 
his  hiftory  of  the  reformation,  vol.  ii,  p,  350.  r  Holing(hed,  vol.  ii.  p.  91'. 
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nions ;  his  attention  to  merchants,  difcoverers,  and  others,  whq 
aimed  at  public  utility,  in  different  manners ;  as  alfo,  to  make 
fomc  {hort  remarks  upon  thofe  a£ls  of  his  government,  for 
>vhich  he  has  been  both  generally  and  feverely  cenlured. 
What  I  (hall  offer  on  thefe  heads,  I  have  collected,  by  a  dili- 
gent perufal  of  the  ftatutes  palTed  in,  and  the  public  a£ls  of  his 
time,  which  are  ftill  remaining;  charters  of  cities,  towns,  and 
corporations ;  the  folemn  affertions  of  intelligent  contemporary 
writers,  and  other  authentic  evidences  on  virhich  the  reader  may 
depend  in  regard  to  the  fadls. 

It  was  to  this  great  monarch  we  owed  the  deliverence  of  thi? 
realm,  from  the  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  dominion  of  the 
papal  fee,  which,  at  this  time,  drew  half  a  million  per  anriur^ 
from  hence.  He  added  the  titles  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
and  King  of  Ireland,  to  the  crown,  which  he  made  fupreme  in 
all  caufes,  ecclefiallical  as  well  as  civil.  Scotland  he  humbled 
to  the  dufi,  and  built  the  flrong  citadel  of  Carlifle,  to  keep  the 
Scots  in  awe.  Other  kings  had  poircfTed  Wales ;  he  reduced  it 
into  order,  civilized  the  people,  and  with  the  appellation  gave 
them  all  the  privileges  of  Englilh  fubjccts.  He  improved  on 
the  afl  which  his  father  obtained,  for  giving  a  findlion  to  the 
Star-chairiber,  by  caufing  its  decrees  to  be  inferted  into  ftatutes. 
Hf,  by  authority  of  pnrliiiment,  framed  a  court  of  wards,  and 
A  court  of  augmentations.  He  reduced  into  a  confiftent  regu- 
larity ahnoft  every  branch  of  our  domeftic  policy.  By  an  a^t 
pf  parliament  the  pay  and  punirnixient  of  foldiers  \yas  fettled, 
which  in  efFe£l  was  the  fiift  adl:  agaiaft  mutiny  and  defertion. 
By  his  prerogative,  and  at  his  ov.m  expence,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation, and  fettled  the  conftitutiou  of  the  preient  royal  navy. 
But,  notwithftanding  thefe  additional  forces,  he  kept  up  a  mar- 
tial fpirit  amongiL,  by  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  all  his^ 
iubjetts,  exaiTting  alio  the  legal  fervices  of  the  fea-towns  and 
cinque-ports.  He  was  at  great  pains  to  reprefs  the  humour  of 
preferring  grazing  to  tillage,  which  fpread  as  well  as  continued 
that  depopulation,  by  which  it  was  introduced.  He  took  care 
that  provifions  ihould  be  both  plentiful  and  cheap.  He  made 
laws  for  the  planting  and  prefervation  of  timber.  He  caufed  fb 
^nuch  of  Hounliow  heath  as  belonged  to  him  to  be  leafed  and 
improvec!.    S;;vcral  good  laws  were  made  in  his  time  for  procu- 
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ring  and  maintaining  a  breed  of  found,  well  fized,  and  fervice* 
able  horfes.  The  poor  had  a  legal  maintenance  afligned  them. 
Power  was  given  to  magiftrates  to  fet  idle  people  to  work,  and 
vagabonds,  efpecially  gypfies,  were  feverely  punillied.  Moft  of 
the  defedb,  which  were  many,  in  refpedl;  to  laws  againft  mur- 
cler,  were  removed.  The  manner  of  proceeding  againft  pirates 
was  fettled.  For  the  common  benefit  of  the  fubjecl,  the  making 
and  the  maintaining  highways  and  bridges  was  adjufted  by  fta- 
tute.  Watermen  were  regulated  ;  deeds  of  bargain  and  fale 
were  dire(!led  to  be  enrolled ;  the  fecurity  of  property  was  en- 
larged by  the  adls  refpedling  wills  and  teftaments ;  ufury  was 
reftrainedj  and  legal  interefl  fixed  at  ten  per  cent.^  which,  thouc^li 
a  high  rate  to  us,  was  far  below  what  the  Jews  in  former,  and 
the  Italians  in  thefe  times  exafted. 

The  laws  made  in  his  time,  for  the  facilitating  and  fupport  of 
inland  navigation,  clearly  demonftrate,  that  the  importance  of 
large  rivers  began  to  be  underitood,  and  efteemed  more  than 
during  the  civil  wars,  when  public  welfare  gave  way  to  private 
intereft.  The  Thames,  the  Oufe,  the  Exe,  the  rivers  of  South- 
ampton, the  Severn,  ^c-  were  freed  from  wears,  and  other 
obftrudlions  :  on  the  fame  principle  an  adt  pafTed  for  rendering 
the  river  of  Canterbury  deeper,  in  order  to  its  becoming  navio 
gable.  The  illegal  tolls,  and  other  oppreflive  duties  on  the  Se- 
vern, were  fupprelled,  that  the  great  communication,  by  that 
noble  river,  might  be  as  free  as  pofTible.  The  making  of  cables, 
?ind  otljer  hempen  manufactures^  which  had  been  the  principal 
ftay  of  Bridport  in  Dorfetfhire,  was  fecured  to  that  place,  by 
ftatute.  More  than  one  law  was  palTed  to  prevent  the  harbgurs 
in  Devonflnre  and  Cornwall  from  being  injured  and  choaked  up 
by  the  ftream-works  of  the  tin-mines.  An  a(5t  was  alfo  pafTed 
jn  favour  of  the  port  of  Scarborough  ;  and  with  regard  to  Do- 
ver, the  haven  being  in  a  manner  fpoiled,  the  king  expended  be- 
tween fixty  arid  fcventy  thoufand  pounds,  out  of  his  own  cof- 
fers, in  building  a  new  pier,  and  other  neceflary  works.  Some 
favours  he  Ukewife  granted,  out  of  confideration  to  their  har- 
bour, unto  the  inhabitants  of  Pool.  But  not  to  dwell  upon  a  fub- 
je(Sl  that  might  employ  a  volume,  let  us  barely  mention  his 
founding  the  two  royal  yards  of  Woolwich  and  Deptford,  thu 
cradles  of  Britain's  naval  power  i  and  his  founding  at  the  latter 
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his  noble  marine  guild,  or  fraternity  of  the  Trinity,  denominri- 
ted  from  thence  of  Deptfoi-d  ftrond.  Thefe  were  manifeft 
proofs  of  his  acquaintance  with,  and  attention  to,  the  real  and 
cffential  interefts  of  his  fubjefts.  It  may  indeed  be  fald,  that 
many  of  thefe,  being  a^s  of  the  legiflaturc,  ought  not  there- 
fore to  be  afcribed  fmgly  to  this  prince  ;  which,  in  regard  to 
any  other  reign,  would  be  a  good  objedlion.  But  though,  in 
fuch  matters,  parliaments  in  other  times  did  what  they  pleafed, 
almoft  without  the  king,  yet  Henry  did  what  he  pleafed  with, 
and  parliament  ftudied  to  pleafe  him.  Other  hiftories  will 
Ihew,  and  very  truly  too,  what  evils  flowed  from  this  fource. 
It  is  my  felicity  to  have  no  concern,  but  to  prove,  that  fome 
good  things  came  likewife  through  this  channel,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  point  of  juftice  to  do,  if  I  had  abilities  to  perform  it. 
He  was  likewife  very  follcitous  in  providing  for  the  fecurity 
of  his  dominions,  that  whatever  fhare  he  thought  fit  to  take  in 
the  affairs  of  the  continent,  his  crown  might  be  at  all  times 
fafe,  and  the  public  tranquillity  in  no  danger.  His  militia  and 
h^s  navy  were  always  ready  for  fervice  •,  but  to  give  them  leifure 
to  arrive  he  covered  all  his  havens  with  fortreffes.  Guines,  for 
the  protection  of  Calais,  he  rendered  impregnable,  and  made 
'  Bullogne  ftrong  enough  to  rcfift  all  the  force  of  France.  He 
conllruded  a  ftrong  caille  "on  the  ifle  of  Portland,  and  built 
another  at  Hurft,  to  guard  Southampton  and  the  adjacent  coafts, 
the  two  forts  called  Cowes  for  the  guard  of  the  Ille  of  Wight ; 
Camber  caftle  to  defend  Winchelfea  and  Rye,  as  South-fea 
cafde  was  ere£led  to  fecure  Portfmouth,  Sandgate,  Walmer, 
Deal,  and  Sandown  caflles,  were  all  raifed  by  him  to  preferve 
the  cinque-ports ;  as  wns  that  of  Queenborough  to  cover  the. 
other  fide  of  Kent.  Nor  did  he  overlook  or  neglect  the  more 
diftant  parts  of  this  ifland,  as  the  ftrong  and  coftly  caftles  of 
Pendennis  and  St.  Maws  in  Cornwall  clearly  wirnefs.  We  may 
think  the  leis  of  thefe  fortifications,  by  feeing  moft  of  them 
finking  into  ruins,  being  fuftered,  through  negle£l:,  to  moulder 
and  decay  ;  but  they  were  once  works  of  wonder,  for  all  that, 
coft  Henry  immenfe  Turns,  and  in  his  own  days  were  both  ufeful 
and  honourable,  whatever,  through  a  change  of  ciicumftanccs, 
they  may  be  now.  He  was  magnificent  in  his  palaces,  fuch  as 
Bridewell  and  Whitehall,  herein  his  capital ;  Beaulicu  inEfTex, 
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Konefuch  in  Surry,  Chelfea  and  Hampton-court  In  Middlefex 
Dartford  and  Greenwich  in  Kent,  and  Windfor  caftle  in  Berks, 
which,  he  much  improved.  Thefe  buildings  were  expeniive, 
encouraged  artifts,  gave  employment  to  multitudes,  and,  by 
the  king's  example,  fpread  a  fpirit  of  this  fort  over  all  England, 
as  Leland,  and  other  contemporary  writers  remark,  and  praife 
him  for  it  exceedingly  j  and  of  what  pafTed  in  their  own  times, 
we  cannot  be  fo  good  judges  as  they,  in  refpedt  to  the  fafety 
thole  fortrefles  procured,  or  the  good  effe<Sls  which  the  king's 
tafte  in  building  and  other  polite  arts  produced. 

Though  dreaded  by  bis  clergy,  and  little  beloved  by  the  old 
nobility,  Henry  was  revered  by  the  gentry,  whom  he  employed 
and  advanced,  and  had  the  affedlions  of  the  commons,  to 
whom  he  was  kind.  He  made  laws  for  regulating  meafures, 
for  improving  the  woollen  and  worded  manufadlures,  and  for 
preventing  frauds  in  pewter,  by  which  exportation  was  prevent- 
ed. He  was  an  enemy  to  monopolies,  and  to  the  oppreffion  of 
incorporated  companies,  whom  he  reftrained  from  making  bye- 
laws,  but  with  the  alTent  of  the  chief  juftices.  He  caufed  the 
fees  of  apprentices,  at  being  bound  and  made  free,  to  be  fixed' 
by  a  ftatute  ;  and  alfo  declared  bonds  taken  by  mailers  from 
their  apprentices,  that  when  they  had  ferved  their  times,  they 
would  not  fet  up  their  refpedlive  crafts,  to  be  void.  In  refpect 
to  foreigners  exercifing  trades,  of  which,  in  thofe  days, 
there  were  in  London  many  thoufands,  which  occafioned  much 
heart-burning,  many  tumults,  and  one  great  infurredlion  j  he 
dire£led  a  ftri£l  inquiry  in  the  Star-chamber,  and  then  converted 
the  decree  made  there  into  a  law,  by  authority  of  parliament- 
As  this  has  been  liable  to  miiinterpretation,  as  a  mcafure  de- 
,ftru£tive  to  induftry,  it  may  be  proper  to  fet  it  in  a  true  light. 
Thefe  flrangers  took  no  Englifli  apprentices  or  fervants,  they 
underfold  by  debaling  wares,  they  did  not  bear  a  Ihare  in  taxes 
or  public  fervices,  they  affeded  to  live  in  communities,  and  to 
hold  meetings  for  fupporting  their  interefls  againft  the  natives  i 
and  when  they  were  grown  rich  by  thefe  and  fuch  like  arts, 
they  went  home  with  their  wealth,  and  left  their  nephews  or 
fervants  here,  in  poflcilion  of  their  trades.  Ail  the  hardfliips 
put  upon  them  by  the  king's  law  was,  to  fet  them  on  a  level,  in 
Jill  thefe  refpcfts,  with  his  own  ful^t^.i^ts.    He  was  alfo  a  lover  of 
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learned  men,  and  an  encouragcr  of  learned  profefTions.  He 
founded  the  royal  college  of  phyficians,  granted  them  extenfivc 
privileges  by  charter,  which  was  fupported  by  a  ftatute  ;  and 
he,  in  like  manner,  exempted  furgeons  from  being  on  juries,  or 
ferving  ofiices»  as  being,  in  its  cohfeqiiences^  detrimental  to  fo- 
ciety.  He  invited  over  Hans  Holbein,  and  other  ingenious  fo- 
reigners, rewarded  them  liberally,  and  encouraged  all  new  in- 
ventions, of  which,  if  we  had  room,  we  could  give  a  confider- 
able  catalogue,  that  were  introduced  under  his  aufpice,  or  at 
leaft  during  his  reign  ;  which,  having  lailed  aimoft  thirty-eight 
years,  mull:  have  brought  in  manners,  as  we  fhail  fee  it  actually 
did,  that  had  a  very  ftrong  efrect  upon  the  fortune  and  condi- 
tion of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Robert  Thorne,  a  merchant  of  Briftol,  in  the  year  1527^ 
addrelTed  himfelf  to  the  king  by  a  letter,  wherein  he  reprefented 
what  great  advantages  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Portugal 
drew  from  their  colonies,  and,  in  a  very  pathetic  llrain,  exhort- 
ed him  to  undertake  difcoveries  towards  the  north,  concerning 
which  he  gave  many  hints,  fupported  by  very  plaufible  reafons'. 
The  king  underftanding  that  this  gentleman  had  great  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  a  very  penetrating  judgment,  yielded  to  his  re- 
queft,  and  ordered  two  Ihips  to  be  well  manned  and  viilualled 
for  this  expedition,  of  which  Mr.  Thorne  himfelf  had  the  di- 
redlion.  The  iifue,  however,  of  this  voyage,  is  very  uncertain- 
ly recorded  :  all  we  know  of  it  is,  that  one  of  the  fliips  em- 
ployed therein  was  loft,  and  that  the  other  returned  home 
without  difcovering  any  north-weft  paffage,  though  certainly  no 
care  or  pains  were  wanting  in  fuch  as  were  concerned.  Mr. 
Thorne,  the  principal  undertaker,  lived  to  be  afterwards  mayor 
of  Briilol,  and  dying  in  a  good  old  age,  v.-ith  a  very  fair  repu- 
tation, lies  buried  in  the  Temple  church"^. 

In  1530  Mr.  William  Hawkins  of  Plymouth,  father  of  the 
famous  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Knt.  and  himfelf  efteemed  one  of 

«:  Hakluyi'i  voyages,  vo!.  i.  p.  jia.  «  Hall,  fol,  158.  b.     Herbert's   Hift. 

of  Hen.  VIII.  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  85,  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  I29,  iii.  Por- 
chas's  pilgrims,  vol.  iii.  p.  806— 809.  Weever's  funeral  monBmentS,  p.  443. 
Though  Fn'ler  in  his  worthies,  under  Briflol,  p.  36.  fpeaking  of  the  gre»t  benefi- 
cence of  ihif  truly  eminent  and  worthy  perfon,  intiiratci,  that  he  lies  bi:ried  in 
St,  Clirinorhti';.  near  the  Eschang'r.  Loadun. 

the 
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^he  ablefl:  feamen  of  his  time,  fitted  out  a  ftout  tall  {lijp,  fays 
rny  author,  at  his  own  expence,  called  the  Paul  of  Plymouth, 
of  the  burden  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  in  which  he  made 
three  voyages  to  the  coaft  of  Brafil,  touching  alfo  on  the  coafl: 
of  Guinea,  where  he  traded  in  flaves,  gold,  and  elephants  teeth, 
bpening  thereby  the  channel  of  that  rich  and  extenfive  com- 
merce, which  has  been  fince  carried  on  in  thofe  parts  ^. 

Lefs  fuccefsful,  though  undertaken  with  greater  hopes,  was 
the  famous  voyage  of  Mr.  Hore  of  London,  a  worthy  merchant, 
and  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  His  perfon 
was  tall  and  graceful^  his  knowledge  folid  and  extenfive,  his 
behaviour  infiniiatihg  and  polite  ;  all  which  is  necelTary  to  be 
obferved  j  fince,  by  his  difcourfes  on  the  honour  and  profit  of 
Idifcoveries  in  North  America,  he  infpired  no  lefs  than  thirty- 
gentlemen,  of  family  and  fortune,  with  a  defire  of  (baring  in 
the  fatigues  of  his  intended  voyage''.  They  equipped  two  fiiips, 
one  called  the  Trinity,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons,  com- 
manded by  Mr.  Hore,  the  other  the  Minion,  of  lefs  burden  ; 
and  oh  board  thefe  there  embarked,  in  all,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  perfons. 

They  failed  from  Gravefend  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1535, 
and,  without  any  remarkable  accident,  aririved  on  the  coafts  of 
Newfoundland,  where,  while  they  were  intent  on   dlfcoveries, 
they  were  reduced  to  fucli  diflrefs  for  want  of  food,  that  fome 
of  them  when  on  fliore   killed  and  ate  their  companions.     At 
laft,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  all  ftarved,  a  French 
fliip   arrived,  well  furnifhed  with  provifions,  of   which  they 
made  themfelves  mafters,  and  returned  therein  to  England,  but 
in  fuch  a  mlferable  condition,  though  they  were  not  out  above 
feven  months,  that  Sir  "William  Butts  and  his  lady  did  not  know 
their  own  fon,  who  vi'as  one  of  the  company,  but  by  an  extra- 
ordinary wart  on  his  knee.     Some  months  after  arrived  the 
Frenchmen  whom  they  had  fpoiled,  and  made  a  great  clamour 
at  court  about  the  wrongs  they  had  received;  into  which  King 
Henry  having  made  a  ftridl  inquiry,  he  was  fo  much  moved  at 
the  miferies  thefe  brave  men  had  fufFered,  that  he  generoufly  re- 
pnid  the  French  to  their  fatisfatiion  out  of  the  treafury,  and  pro- 
moted feveJ"al  of  thofe  who  returned  from  this  dilaftrous  voyagej 

**  Plakluyt's  voya;;??^  vol.  i'i.  p.  700,  *  Ibid.  p.  704. 

Vol.  I.  M  m  amocgft 
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jmongfl:  the  reft  Mr.  Armigal  Wade,  who  was  many  years  after 
clerk  of  the  council  to  himfelf  and  his  fon  Edward  VI.  >^.  One 
thing  more  I  muft  remark  before  I  quit  this  fubje£l,  and  that  is, 
that  the  reverend  Mr.  Hakluyt,  from  whom  we  have  thefe  par- 
ticulars, rode-two  hundred  miles,  in  order  to  take  them  from 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Butts,  the  only  furviving  perfon  of  thofe  who 
had  made  this  voyage^. 

The  Englifli  commerce,  during  the  reign  of  this  prince,  ex- 
tended itfelf  very  much,  efpecially  towards  the  new-difcovered 
lands  in  the  north,  to  which  by  degrees  a  regular  trade  was  fix- 
ed, and  In  the  Levant  encouraged  by  the  great  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  two  maritime  ftates  of  Italy,  Venice,  and 
Genoa.  In  proof  of  this  I  will  give  the  title  of  a  patent  granted 
by  this  monarch  to  a  Genoefe,  to  execute  the  office  of  a  conful 
of  the  Englifh  nation  In  the  ille  of  Chio,  the  original  of  which 
is  ftill  preferved  in  the  library  of  the  fociety  for  propagating 
Chriftian  knowledge.  It  runs  thus;  "  Exemplar:  Hterarum  pat. 
**  Henrici  regis  oQavi,  in  quibus  conceffit  Benedidlo  Juftiniani 
<«  mercatori  genuenfi,  officium  five  locum  maglftri  prote£loris, 
**  five  confulis  ;  infra  infulam  five  civitatem  de  Scio.  Tefte 
*«  rege  apud  Chelfehith,  quinto  die  Oclobris  reg.  xxiii." 

It  feems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  king's  maxim,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  ftate  papers  of  his  reign  which  have  reached 
our  times,  to  have  made  ufe  of  all  his  foreign  negociations  for 
the  furtherance  of  trade,  to  which  his  agents  Ley  and  Pace,  the 
former  employed  in  Spain,  and  the  latter  to  Venice  and  the  Swlfs 
cantons,  had  a  ftrong  inclination.  As  to  Pace,  he  had  formed 
a  plan  for  enlarging  our  foreign  trade  into  the  Turkifii  domi- 
nions, which  was  hindered  from  coming  to  the  king's  notice 
by  the  arts  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  firft  decried  him  as  a  mad- 
man, and  then  by  his  ill  ufage  made  him  really  fuch^. 

After  doing,  as  indeed  it  was  our  duty  to  do,  juftice  to  this 
monarch's  intentions,  which,  with  refpeiSl  to  foreign  affairs,  were 
always  what  they  ought  to  be;  that  is,  he  meant  to  prcferve  the 
independency  of  the  Ibvereigns  of  Europe,  and  make  himfelf  the 
umpire  of  their  differences ;  we  niufl  next,  in  juftice  to  our  fub- 

V  Hakluyt's  voyages,  vol.  jii.  p.  153.  «  Ibid.  p.  131.  ^  Sfrypc's 

mcmoriais,  vol.  i.  in  the  sppenuix.     Herbert,  Burnet,  Wood's  Athen.  Oxonienlis, 
vol.  i.  col.  29. 

jea, 
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je£l,  fay  fomewhat  of  the  confequences  that  attended  his  inter- 
fering fo  much  as  he  did  with  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and 
of  the  high  price  he  paid  for  that  reputation  v.-hich  he  attained. 
But,  previous  to  this,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  fuch  as  have  cen- 
fured  him  for  changing  fides,  as  the  hiftory  of  his  reign  plainly 
fhews  he  did,  are  in  the  wrong  to  afcribe  it  to  the  inconftancy 
of  his  temper,  fince,  as  that  learned  antiquary  Sir  Robert  Cot^ 
ton  ^  truly  obferves,  it  ought  rather  to  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  his  allies. 

"When  the  Emperor  Maximilian  entered  into  a  league  with 
this  monarch,  he  promifed  to  afliil:  in  perfon,  to  recover  for  him 
the  crown  of  France,  and  to  repei  the  tyrannical  king  who  then 
wore  that  crown  j  he  promifed  him  hkewife  the  duchy  of  Milaa 
to  him  and  his  heirs-male,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  j 
and,  as  if  this  had  not  been  enough,  he  likewife  affured  him  th^ 
Tevcrfion  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  the  Roman  empire.  But, 
when  he  had  ferved  his  turn,  he  left  King  Henry  to  ferve  hlm- 
felf  how  he  could.  Yet  this  ufage  did  not  hinder  him  from  en* 
tering  into  a  confederacy  with  Charles  V.  who  fed  him  with 
the  hopes,  that,  when  by  their  joint  fupport,  the  conflable  of 
Bourbon  fhould  be  put  into  poiTeilion  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
he  (hould  do  homage  for  it  to  King  Henry,  yet  afterwards, 
through  his  affiftance,  their  affairs  being  in  a  profperous  con- 
dition, and  the  French  king  in  the  greateft  diftrefs,  when  Mr. 
Pace,  the  king  of  England's  ambalTador,  defired  farther  afiii- 
rances,  they  were  plainly  refufed  ;  fo  that,  to  break  with  fuch 
allies  as  thefe,  ought  not  to  draw  any  imputation  upon  his 
•charadler. 

The  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  temper  of  thofe  princes 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  may  furnifli  fome  excufe  for  hiscon- 
du£l;  and  perhaps  the  lecret  engagements  of  his  minifters,  by 
the  means  of  penfions  or  promifes  from  foreign  powers,  might, 
•if  they  could  be  thoroughly  expofed,  juftify  the  king  ftill  farther, 
by  proving,  that  he  was  mifled  in  thofe  mcafures,  which  indu- 
ced him  to  take  fuch  fteps  for  maintaining  his  intereft  and  gran- 
deur abroad,  as  deeply  diiirelTed  and  impoverilhed  his  fub]e<^s. 
here  at  home. 

k  In  his  difcourfe  of  foreign  war,  London,  iiSp©,  Svo.  p.  9.3. 

^  ni  2  Tihat 
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That  immenfe  treafure  his  father  left  behind  him  was  quickljr 
confumed  in  the  great  expeditions  he  undertook,  in  the  tranf- 
porting  vaft  armiestothecontinent,  the  maintaining  them  in  the 
field,  and  in  garrifons,  and  the  high  fubfidies  granted  to  his  al- 
lies, while  he  was  fighting  all  the  time  in  other  men's  quarrels, 
and  got  little  or  nothing,  at  leaft  that  was  worth  keeping,  for 
iiimfelf.  When  all  that  mafs  of  money  was  gone,  he  demanded 
and  received  fuch  affiftance  from  his  parliament  as  none  of  his 
predeceffors  had  obtained.  To  all  this  they  added  that  prodi- 
gious grant  of  the  eftates  of  all  the  religious  houfes  in  this 
jrealm, "  which  at  that  time  amounted  to  150,000  ^pounds  per 
annum  J  and  which  were  veiled  in  the  crown  for  ever.  Befidcs 
thefe  legal  impofitions,  this  king  acquired  no  fmall  fum  by  me- 
thods which  had  no  better  fupport  than  the  flretch  of  his  pre- 
rogative I  to  mention  only  a  few' : 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  had  a  loan  of  tenj^^-jr 
cent,  out  of  the  perfonal  eflate  of  fuch  of  his  fubje^s  as  were 
worth  from  twenty  to  300  pounds,  and  twenty  marks  fronj 
fuch  as  were  worth  more.  This,  indeed,  was  only  borrowed, 
and  they  had  privy  feals  for  their  money;  but  the  parliament 
kindly  interpofed  four  years  after,  and  releafed  his  Majefty  from 
the  obligation  of  paying  fo  much  as  a  farthing  of  thofe  debts. 
Neither  muft  it  be  forgot,  that,  in  colIe6ling  this  loan,  the  value 
of  every  man's  eflate  was  put  upon  his  oath  ;  fo  that  every  fub- 
jeiSl  was  in  jeopardy  either  of  poverty  or  perjury. 

In  the  feventeenth  year  of  bis  reign  he  had  another  great  loan, 
in  which  an  oath  of  fecrecy  was  adminiftered  to  t^e  commiffion- 
crs,  and  they  were  impowercd  to  tender  the  like  oath  to  fuch  ivs 
came  before  them  ;  though  this  was  ftyled  an  amicable  grant, 
yet  the  commiffioners,  to  quicken  men  in  their  offers,  threaten- 
ed them  with  imprifonment  of  their  perfons,  andconfifcation  of 
their  eflates.  In  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  reign,  he  demanded 
and  received  a  loan  of-eightpence  in  the  pound  of  inch  perfons 
as  were  worth  from  forty  fliillings  to  twenty  pounds,  and  one 
Shilling  in  the  pound  from  fuch  as  were  worth  more.  By  which 
it  appears,  that  as  he  fell  early  into  neceiTity,  notwithftanding 
the  rich  exchequer  that  he  came  to,  fo  he  was  not  long  out  c^f 
ueceffity,  after  that  prodigious  acceilion  to  the  royal  revenue 
n^ade  by  the  confifcation,  before-mentioned,  of  the  abbey-lands. 
-  •  The 
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The  worfl  of  all  was,  that,  when  he  found  himfelf  prefled 
for  money,  he  took  the  raoft  detrimental  way  of  raifing  it,  whicli^ 
was  that  of  pradtifing  upon  his  coin.  It  may,  however,  feem 
doubtful,  whether  the  alteration  he  made  in  the  firft  year  of  hi? 
reign  was  with  this  view.  He  did,  indeed,  coin  forty-five  ihillings 
put  of  a  pound  of  filver,  by  which  he  raifed  that  metal  to  three 
{hillings  and  ninepence  an  ounce  :  but,  as  the  ftandard  was  not 
altered,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  motives,  upon  which 
he  made  this  alteration,  might  be  honourable  enough.  But,  in 
tjie  latter  end  of  his  reign,  his  conducSt  in  this  refpedl  became 
inexcufable,  becaufe  highly  detrimental  to  his  people. 

The  firft:  ilroke  of  this  bad  policy  v/as  in  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  when  he  not  only  divided  the  pound  into  forty-eight 
{hillings,  by  which,  if  the  coin  had  remained  in  its  former  purity, 
|ilver  would  have  been  raifed  to  four  (hillings  an  punce,  but 
added  alfo  two  ounces  of  bafe  metal  in  the  pound,  inftead  of 
eighteen  pennyweight,  which  raifed  it  ninepence  halfpenny  an 
ounce  more.  Not  contented  with  this,  in  the  thirty-nxth  vear 
of  his  reign,  he  coined  money  that  was  bu^  half  fllver ;  and 
though  fom?  of  the  chronicles  of  thofe  times  fay,  that  by  this  he 
raifed  it  to  four  fliillings  an  ounce,  yet  in  faft  he  brought  it  up 
to  eight  {hillings.  In  the  ne::t  year  he  gave  the  finifliing  flroke, 
by  coining  money  that  had  byt  four  ounces  of  filver  in  the  pound 
weight;  {o  that  filver  was  then  at  twelve  fliillings  an  ounce  j  the 
^onlequence  of  which  was,  that,  after  his  death,  his  iliilling  fell 
to  ninepence,  apd  afterwards  to  fixpence  j  that  is,  people  would 
take  them  for  nq  more. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  greateft  part  of  this  money  v/as 
coined  into  teftons,  which,  though  they  were  never  called  fliil- 
lings, yet  paflTed  in  his  time  for  twelvepence :  they  are  faid  to 
have  been  of  brafs  covered  vyith  filver  ;  and  thefe  were  the  tjieces 
that  fell  firft  to  ninepence,  and  then  to  fixpence ;  and  a  piece  of 
that  value  being  found  very  convenient  in  change,  they  were 
coined  of  good  iilver  at  that  rate  in  fucceeding  times,  and  from 
hence  came  the  word  teller.  He  made  iikewife  fomc  alterations 
in  his  gold  coins  ;  all  which  was  occafioncd  by  his  foreign  wars, 
and  other  expenfive  meafures,  which  forced  Iiim  upon  thefe 
methods,  unknown  to  any  of  his  royal  predeceflbrs  even  in  the 
times  of  their  created  nectihties. 
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It  is  inconceivable  what  ftrange,  as  well  as  what  bad  cfFedls 
this  debafement  of  the  coin  produced,  and  which,  as  the  com- 
mon people  for  want  of  difcernment  were  unable  to  afcribe  to  its 
proper  caufe,  they  were  led  from  thence  into  a  variety  of  errors, 
ivhich  naturally  rendered  them  defirous  of  very  improper  mea- 
sures, which  they  vainly  hoped  would  prove  remedies.  All 
things  of  a  fuddcn  grew  extravagantly  dear ;  as  indeed,  how 
fliouid  it  be  otherwife  ?  for,  let  a  prince  be  ever  fo  powerful,  he 
cannot  change  the  nature,  or  even  the  value  of  things,  nor  will 
his  debafing  his  coin  fink  the  worth  of  the  commodities  or  ma- 
nufaftures  that  are  to  be  purchafed  with  it. 

At  firil  fuch  alterations  will  create  great  confufion,  which  can- 
not but  be  detrimental  to  private  property,  yet  by  degrees  men 
will  be  taught  to  fet  up  their  natural  againft  the  regal  preroga- 
tive, and  when  they  find  money  of  lefs  value  than  it  fliould  be, 
they  will  infift  upon  having  more  money.  But,  notwithftanding 
experience  points  them  to  this  remedy  in  their  private  dealings, 
yet,  as  all  men  are  buyers  as  well  as  fellers,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
that,  in  fuch  a  fituation  of  things,  a  general  clamour  will  arife 
about  the  dearnefs  of  neceflary  commodities,  which  may  be,  as 
it  then  was,  attributed  to  falfe  caufes,  which  occafioned  not 
only  ineffectual  remedies  to  be  applied,  but  fuch  as  were  alfo 
injurious,  heightening  old,  and  being  alfo  produiSiive  of  frefh 
inconveniencieSa 

To  this  may  be  afcribed  many  of  the  complaints  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times,  and  many  of  the 
laws  too,  that  were  founded  on  popular  conceit,  and  which, 
though  they  were  enabled  to  give  public  fatisfaiJlion,  were  re- 
pealed again  in  fucceeding  reigns,  when  they  were  felt  to  be  pub- 
lic grievances.  If,  as  the  Roman  poet  obferves,  there  is  a  plea- 
fure  in  beholding  ftorms  and  tempefts  when  we  are  fafe,  and  out 
of  their  reach,  there  is  certainly  much  greater  fatisfadlion  in  con- 
templating rlie  political  foul  weather  of  former  times,  which  we 
arc  not  only  exempt  from  feeling,  but  which  our  prefent  happy 
conftitinion  fecures  us  from  any  apprehenfion  that  we  or  our  po- 
iterity  fhall  ever  feel.  But  this  fatisfaftion  may  be  ftill  heigh- 
tened, by  a  rational  reflection  upon  what  pafled  in  thofe  times, 
on  the  cciuiection  between  rniflakes  in  policvj  the  mifchiefs 

created 
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created  by  them,  and  the  mifconftru^lions  that  were  fometimes 
put  on  thefc  by  thofe  who  fuffered  them. 

It  is  the  power  of  making  thefe  remarks,  and  of  fetting  things 
even  of  the  niceft  nature  in  their  true  light,  that  is  one  of  the 
greateft  advantages  attending  freedom.  In  times  paft,  no  doubt, 
there  might  be  many  who  had  heads  clear  enough  to  make  thefe, 
or  perhaps  better  reflexions,  but  they  were  obliged  to  conceal 
them,  becaufe  reafons  of  ftate  would  have  made  that  a  crime, 
which  was  commendable  in  itfelf,  but  which,  notwithftanding 
that,  will  never  be  commended  but  amongfl  a  free  people.  The 
meafures  that  we  have  cenfured  and  expofed  were  certainly 
marks  of  the  power,  the  exceffive  pou'er  of  the  prince  by  whom 
they  were  taken,  and  who,  it  is  very  probable,  did  not  forefee 
the  confequences  that  would  attend  them  :  they  ferved  fome 
immediate  purpofe ;  and  he  who  is  urged  by  an  ambitious  will, 
when  he  is  poflelTed  of  abfolute  power,  will  feldom  look  farther. 
But  thofe  who  live  under  milder  princes,  and  in  better  times, 
will  difcern  from  fuch  hiftories  the  dangers  to  which  a  people 
muft  be  always  expofed,  who  want  the  fafeguard  of  a  legal  con- 
ftitution,  which  may  defend  them  from  having  thofe  privilege?, 
beftowed  upon  them  by  God,  torn  from  them  at  the  will  cf 
one  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

But  it  is  time  to  pafs  from  thefe  matters  to  the  glorious  fea- 
men,  to  whofe  memories  we  have  undertaken  to  do  right,  and 
of  whom  feveral  flourifiaed  in  this  martial  reign,  that  are  but 
very  (lightly  mentioned  in  thofe  hiftories  where  v;e  might  rea- 
fonably  have  expecled  the  beft  accounts  of  them.  As  far  as  the 
narrownefs  of  our  limits  will  permit,  we  will  endeavour  to  fup- 
ply  that  defedl  here,  beginning  with 

Sir  EDWARD  HOWARD,  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  and  Knight  of  the  mod  noble  order  of  the 
Garter. 


I 


F  the  advantage  of  an  illuftrious  defcent  adds,  as  we  com- 
monly fuppofe  it  does,  to  the  reputation  of  great  atchieve- 
ments,  then  the  memory  of  this  very  gallant  and  wortiiy  man 
will  have  a  double  right  to  our  refpecl:.     He  was  a  fecond  foa 
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6f  the  moft  noble  houfe  of,  Norfolk,  and  derived,  from  the  ei.Z 
ample  of  his  father,  thofe  qualities  which  moft  adorn  the  highefl: 
titles,  untainted  loyalty,  and  invincible  courage.  He  begaii 
early  to  tefiify  his  inclination  to  the  fea-fervice,  fince  we  find 
him  employed  in  the  Flanders  expedition  in  1492,  when  King 
Henry  VII.  thought  fit  to  aflifl  the  duke  of  Blirgundy  againft 
his  rebellious  fubje^s.  As  we  purpofely  omitted  ah  account 
of  that  expedition  in  his  reigu,  let  us,  as  was  our  intention 
then,  infert  it  here. 

The  Flemings,  naturally  a  brave  people,  and  fond  of  free- 
dom, grew  uneafy  under  the  yoke  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
and  under  the  command  of  the  Baron  de  Ravehflein,  began  to 
throw  it  off.  In  order  to  this,  they  feiZed  the  town  and  har- 
bour of  Sluys,  from  v/hence  they  fitted  but  abundance  of  vef- 
fels,  of  pretty  conliderable  force,  and,  under  colcnr  of  purfu- 
ing  their  enemies,  took  and  plundered  veiTels  of  all  nations, 
without  diftinclion ;  and  as  the  Engiifli  trade  to  Flanders  was 
then  very  extenfive,  their  fhips  fuffered  at  leafl  as  much  as  an^ 
other ;  which  was  the  true  reafoii  why  King  Henry,  upon  the 
firft  application  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  fent  a  fquadron  of 
twelve  fail,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  witE 
"whom  went  out  Sir  Edward  Howard,  then  a  very  young  mani 
to  learn  the  art  of  war.  The  duke  of  Saxony,  in  confequence 
of  his  aUiance  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  marthed  with  aii 
army  into  Flanders,  and  befieged  Sluys  by  land  :  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Poynij?.gs  thereupon  blocked  it  up  with  his  fleet  by  fea. 

The  port  was  defended  by  two  ftrong  caftles,  which  the  Fle- 
mings, who  had  nothing  to  truft  to  but  force,  defended  witK 
unparalleled  obftinacy  •,  infomuch,  that  though  Poynings  attack- 
ed them  confi:antly  every  day,  for  twenty  days  fucceffively,  yet 
he  made  no  great  imprefliou ;  till  at  lafl^,  through  accident,  the 
bridge  of  boats,  by  which  the  communication  between  the  caf^ 
ties  was  preferved  took  fire :  whereupon  the  beueged  were  glad 
to  furrender  their  city  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  their  port 
and  caftles  to  the  Englifh"^.  In  this  expedition  Sir  Edward  was 
made  a  knight,  for  his  extraordinary  bravery,  of  which  he 

*^  Pal!,  fo!.  17,  12,.  b.     Pf.'lyd.  Vir,  p.  581.     Lord  Bacon's  ft:(lorjr  of  HenrjJ 
Vi!.  vol.  ii.  p.  J04,  305, 

eave 
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ghve  frequent  inftances  during  that  long  reign;  and  To  tho- 
toughly  eilabliflied  his  reputation,  that  King  Henry  VIII.  on 
his  acceflion,  made  choice  of  him  for  his  ftandard -bearer^, 
Ivhich  in  thofe  days  was  confidered  not  only  as  a  mark  of  pai-- 
ticular  favour,  but  as  a  teftimohy  alfo  of  the  higheft  confidence 
and  greatefl:  refpedl. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  fame  reign,  he  was  created  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England^,  and  in  that  Itatioh  convoyed  the 
hiarquis  of  Dorfet  into  Spain,  of  whofe  expedition  we  have  al- 
ready rpoken,  as  alfo  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ended;  The 
Lord  Admiral,  after  the  landing  of  the  forces,  put  to  fea  again, 
and  arriving  oh  the  coaRs  of  Bretagne,  landed  fome  of  his  men 
about  Conquef  arid  Brefi:  -,  who  ravaged  the  country,  and  burnt 
feveral  of  the  little  towns.  This  roufed  the  French,  who  be- 
gan imrhediately  to  fit  out  a  great  fleetj  in  order  to  drive,  if 
poffible,  the  Englifli  from  their  coafts :  and  as  this  armament 
tvas  very  extraordinary,  King  Henry  feht  a  fquadron  of  five 
&nd  twenty  tall  fliips,  which  he  caufed  to  be  fitted  out  under 
his  own  eye,  at  Portfrnouth,  to  the  afliftance  of  the  admiral  <". 
Among  thefe  were  two  capital  (hips :  one  called  the  Regent, 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  the 
king ;  and  the  other,  wliich  was  the  Sovereign,  by  Sit  Charles 
Brandon,  afterwards  duke  of  Suftblk.  When  thefe  vefTels  had 
joined  the  admiral,  his  fleet  confided  of  no  lefs  than  forty-live 
fail,  with  which  he  immediately  refolved  to  attack  the  enemy, 
tvho  were  by  this  time  ready  to  come  out  of  the  harbour  o£ 
Brefts.  Authors  differ  much  as  to  their  number,  though  they 
agree  prfetty  well  as  to  the  name  of  the  admiral,  whom  they 
tall  Primauget  *,  yet  it  feems  they  agree  in  a  miftake :  for  the 
hiftorians  of  Bretagne  afllire  us,  they  have  no  fuch  name  in 
that  province ;  and  that^  undoubtedly,  it  ought  to  be  Porfmo- 
jguer  K 

d  Pat.  i.  H.  VITI.  p.  I.  m.  14.  «  Pat.  iv.  H.  VIII.  p.  z.  f  Half, 

fol.  21.     HolingOied,  vol.  ii.  p.  81J.     Herbert,  p.  11.  -8  Hiftoire  do 

France,  par  P.  Daniel,  tome  vii.  p.  313. 

•>  We  have  this  from  the  lafl  cited  author,  who  certainly  judges  r";;ht :  for 
from  the  Sienr  ^orifmtigiier,  our  old  chronicles  took  Sir  Pierce  Morgan,  which  it 
the  name  they  have  thought  fit  to  bertow  on  the  French  admiral ;  as  the  reader 
may  lee  in  Hall,  fol.  u.  a,  a.id  Grafton,  p.  970. 

Vol.  L  N  n      .  Whatever 
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Whatever  his  name  was,  or  whatever  the  force  of  his  fleet 
might  be,  which  our  writers  fay  confifted  of  thirty-nine,  and 
the  French  only  of  twenty  fail,  he  was  certainly  a  very  brave 
man.  The  fliip  he  commanded  was  called  the  Cordelier,  which 
was  fo  large,  as  to  be  able  to  carry  twelve  hundred  fighting 
men,  exclufivesof  mariners.  At  this  time  there  were  nine  hun- 
dred on  board :  and  encouraged  by  their  gallant  officer,  they 
did  their  duty  bravely.  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  in  the  Regent, 
which  was  a  much  lefs  fhip,  attacked  and  boarded  them.  The 
action  laded  for  fome  time  with  equal  vigour  on  both  fides : 
at  lafl,  both  admirals  took  fire,  and  burnt  together,  wherein 
were  loft  the  two  commanders,  and  upwards  of  lixteen  hun- 
dred valiant  men '.  It  feems  this  accident  flruck  both  fleets 
with  amazement  -^  fo  that  they  feparated  without  fighting,  each- 
claiming  the  -ttidlory,  to  v/hieh  probably,  neither  had  a  very 
good  title. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  April,  the  admiral  put  to  fea 
again,  with  a  fleet  of  forty-two  men  of  war'^,  befides  fmall 
velTels,  and  forced  the  French  into  the  harbour  of  Brefl: ', 
where  they  fortified  themfelves,  in  order  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
a  fquadron  of  gallies  from  the  Mediterranean.  Sir  Edward 
Howard  having  confidered  their  pofture,  refolved,  fince  it  was^ 
impofilble  to  attack  them,  to  burn  the  country  round  about ;, 
which  he  accordingly  performed,  in  fpite  of  all  the  care  they 
could  take  to  prevent  it :  and  yet  the  French  lay  ftill  under  the 
cover  of  their  fortifications,  and  of  a  line  of  twenty-four  large 
hulks  laflied  together,  which  they  propofed  to  have  fet  on  fire, 
in  cafe  the  Englifh  attempted  to  force  them  to  a  battle "".  While 
the  admiral  was  thus  employed,  he  had  intelligence  that  Mr. 
Pregent,  v^^ith  the  fix  gallies  from  the  Mediterranean,  were  ar- 
rived on  the  coaft,  and  had  taken  fiielter  in  the  bay  of  Con- 
«|uet.  This  accident  inducedhim  to  change  his  meafures  j  fo  that 
he  now  refolved  fivfl:  to  den:roy  the  galhes,,  if  polTible,  and  then 
to  return  to  the  fleet.  Upon  his  advancing  to  reconnoitre  Pre- 
gent's  fquadron,  he  found  them  at  anchor  between  two  rocks, 

5  Godwin's  annals,  p.  lo.  H.  Velleii  in  Gaguini  appendix,  p.  318,  319- 
T^uplcix,  fome  iii.  p.  lOj.  ^  (jrafton,  p.  971.     Stowe,  p.  491.     Cooper» 

f..l.  Z75.  »  A.  D.  lyrz.  ">  Hal),  fol.  ii.  b.     Holir.gfhcJ,  vol.  ii. 

p.  Sid.     Rapin,  vol.  i.  p.  jzi. 

on 
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on  each  of  which  flood  a  ftrong  fort;  and,  whicli  was  like  to 
give  him  ftill  more  trouble,  they  lay  lb  far  up  in  the  bay,  that 
he  could  bring  none  of  his  fhips  of  force  to  engage  them.  The 
only  method,  therefore,  of  which  he  could  think,  was  to  put 
the  braveft  of  his  failors  on  board  two  gallies,  which  were  in 
his  fleet,  and  with  thefe  to  venture  in,  and  try  what  might  be 
be  done  againft  all  fix". 

This  being  refolved  on,  he  went  himfdf,  attended  by  Sir 
Thomas  Cheyne,  and  Sir  John  Wallop  on  board  one  of  them; 
and  fent  Lord  Ferrers,  Sir  Henry  Sherburn,  and  Sir  William 
Sidney  on  board  the  other  5  and  having  a  brilk  gale  of  wind, 
failed  direclly  into  the  bay;  where,  with  his  own  galley,  he  at- 
tacked the  French  admiral.  As  foon  as  they  were  grappled. 
Sir  Edward  Howard,  followed  by  feventeen  of  th€  braveft  of 
his  failors,  boarded  the  enemy,  and  were  very  gallantly  receiv- 
ed ;  but  it  fo  happened,  that  in  tlie  midft  of  the  engagement 
the  gallies  Iheered  afunder;  and  the  French,  taking  that  ad- 
vantage, forced  all  the  Englifli  upon  their  decks  overboard, 
■except  one  feaman,  from  whom  they  quickly  learned,  that  the 
admiral  was  of  that  number  °.  Lord  Ferrers,  in  the  other 
galley,  did  all  that  was  poffibie  for  a  very  brave  man  to  do  3 
but  having  fpent  all  his  fuot,  and  perceiving,  as  he  thought, 
the  admiral  retire,  he  likewife  made  the  beft  of  his  way  out  of 
the  harbourP. 

We  have,  in  a  certain  nobie  writer's  accurate  hiftory,  fome 
very  fingular  circumftances  relating  to  this  unlucky  adventure. 
He  fays,  that  Sir  Edward  Howard  having  confidered  the  pof- 
ture  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  haven  of  Brcft,  and  the  confe- 
quences  which  would  attend  either  defeating  or  burning  it, 
gave  notice  thereof  to  the  king,  inviting  him  to  be  pref'ent  at  fo 
glorious  an  action  j  dellring  rather  that  the  king  ihould  have 

n  Herbert,  p.  13,  Mcmoires  du  Bellay,  liv.  i.  Dupleii,  tome  iii.  Lofing 
his  life  thus  unhappily,  as  obferved  by  Mr.  Anrtis,  befoii;  he  could  have  notice 
that  his  mailer  had  honoured  him  with  his  order.     Rtgifter  of  the  garter,  vol.  ii^ 

p.  27J. 

°  Godwin,  Stowe,  Speed,  Father  Daniel  fays,  he  died  of  a  wound  he  receivid 
in  the  former  engagement,  which  is  a  plain  miftake. 

P  This  Lord  was  Sir  Walter  Devereux,  knight  of  the  garter,  anceflor  of  tha 
•Id  carls  of  Eflcx,  and  of  the  prefirnt  vifcounts  of  Hereford. 
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the  honour  of  deftroying  the  French  naval  force  than  hlmfeif^  j 
a  loyal,  generous  propofition :  fuppofing  the  honour,  not  th^ 
danger,  too  great  for  a  fubie«St ;  and  meafurhig  (no  doubt  very 
juftly)  his  mailer's  courage  by  his  own  -,  the  only  ftandard  men 
of  his  rank  and  temper  of  mind  ever  ufe. 

But  his  letter  being  laid  before  the  council,  they  were  alto- 
gether of  another  opinion  ;  conceiving  it  was  much  too  great  a 
hazard  for  his  Majefty  to  expole  hisperfon  in  fuch  an  enter- 
prize  j  and  therefore  they  wrote  fharply  to  the  admiral,  com^ 
manding  him  not  to  fend  excufes,  but  do  his  duty.  This,  as  it 
well  might,  piqued  him  to  the  utnioft,  and  as  it  was  his  avowed 
maxim,  That  a  feaman  never  did  good,  who  was  not  refolute  to 
a  degree  of  madnefs,  fo  he  took  a  fudden  i-efolution  of  acling  in 
the  manner  he  did.  When  he  found  his  galley  fiide  away,  and 
jaw  the  danger  to  which  he  was  expofed,  he  took  his  chain  of 
gold  nobles  which  hung  about  his  neck,  and  his  great  gold 
■u'hiflle,  the  enflgn  of  his  office,  and  threw  them  into  the  fea,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  poiTelilng  the  I'poils'of  an  Englifh  admi- 
ral. Thus  fell  the  great  Sir  Edward  Howard,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  April  15 1 3,  a  facrifice  to  his  too  quick  fenie  of  honour, 
in  the  fervice,  and  yet  to  the  manifeft  and  acknowledged  detrU 
inent  of  his  country:  for  his  death  fo  dejecled  the  fpirits  of  his 
iailors,  that  the  fleet  was  obliged  to  return  home  j  which,  had 
he  lived,  would  not  have  happened. 

There  never  certainly  was  a  braver  m^m  of  his,  or  confe- 
quently  of  any  family,  than  this  Sir  Edward  Howard  j  and  yet 
we  are  aflurcd,  that  he  was  very  far  from  being  either  a  mere 
foldier,  or  a  mere  feaman,  though  ih  eminent  in  both  charac- 
ters :  but  he  was  what  it  became  an  Euglilh  gentleman  of  fo, 
high  quality  to  be;  an  able  (latefman,  a  faithful  counfeilor, 
and  a  free  fpeaker.  He  was  ready  at  all  times  to  hazard  his 
life  and  fortune  in  his  country's  quarrels;  and  yet  he  was  againft 
her  quarrelling  on  every  flight  occafion,  or  againfl  her  interefts. 
He  particularly  diffuaded  a  breach  v/ith  the  Flemings,  for  theie 
wife  and  flrong  reafons :  that  fuch  a  war  was  prejudicial  ta 
commerce  abroad ;  that  it  diminiflied  the  cuilioms,  while  it  in- 
creafed  the  public  expences  -,  that  it  ftrved  the  French,  by  con- 

-^5  Lord  IisrbeiL's  life  mi  reign  of  IleBJy  VIII,  A.  D.  1S131 

llraining 
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ftralnlng  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders  to  deal  with  them  againf^ 
their  will;  and  that  it  tended  to  the  prejudice  of  our  manufac- 
tures, by  interrupting  our  intercourfe  with  thofe  by  whom  they 
lyere  principally  improved  ^ 

Thus  qualified,  we  need  not  wonder  he  attained  fuch  high 
honours,  though  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Henry  gra- 
tified his  ardour  with  titles,  and  fuch  like  rewards;  makinpr 
Jiim  Admiral  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Normandy,  Gaf- 
coigna,  and  Aquitain,  for  life  ;  and  caufing  him  to  be  chofen 
knight  of  the  garter*:  believing  that  he  fhould  thereby  com- 
piand,  as  indeed  he  did,  not  only  the  utmofl  ferviceSir  Edward 
could  do,  but  aho  all  the  force  and  intereft  of  his  potent  fami- 
ly :  which,  however,  that  prince  ill  requited,  as  we  {hall  fee 
in  thq  pext  life.  This  Sir  Edward  Howard  married  Alice, 
widow  to  Sir  William  Parker,  ICnt.  and  daughter  of  William 
|jOvel,  LordMorley;  by  whom  he  had  no  ifliie^  He  Vv^aj^, 
as  foon  as  the  news  of  his  unfortunate  death  reached  the  ears 
pf  his  royal  m^fter,  fucceeded  in  his  high  office  by  his  elder 
brother 

S I  R  TH  O  M  A  S    HOWARD,  afterwards  earl  of 
Surrey,  and  duke  of  Norfolk,  ^c. 

F  we  fpoke  firft  of  the  younger  brother,  it  was  in  refpe£l  to 
his  dignity,  and  to  its  date  ;  for  though  the  junior  fqn,  he 
yyas  the  elder  admiral ;  in  point  of  merit  they  were  equal. 
Thomas  earl  of  Surrey,  reftored  afterwards  to  the  title  of  duke 
of  Norfolk,  treafurer  to  Henry  VIIL  and  the  father  of  both 
thefe  brave  men,  fpared  not  either  himfelf,  or  his  fons,  wheii 
the  fervice  of  the  crown  and  his  country  required  it.  In  the 
third  year  of  this  king's  reign,  a  Scots  feaman,  Sir  Andrew- 
Breton,  or  Barton,  with  two  fiout  veficls,  one  named  the  Lion, 

•■  Lloyd's  State  'Worthies,  p.  141. 

»  Afbmole's  Order  of  the  G*r:er,  p.  713.  The  king  of  Scots,  in  a  letter  to 
K.>ng  Henry  Vlli.  May  14,  1513.  fpcaks  thus  :  "  And  lurely,  deareft  brother, 
"  we  think  more  lofs  is  to  you  of  the  late  Admiral,  who  deccated  to  his  "reat 
"  honour,  than  the  advantage  might  have  been  in  winning  all  the  French  vv.- 
*•  lies." 

«•  Baronagiijm  AnglijE,  fol  3.  17.  MS.  in  my  pcficilion. 

the 
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the  other  Jenny  Perwin,  ranged  on  the  Englifli  coafts,  and  in* 
terrupted  all  navigation.  His  pretence  was,  letters  of  reprifals 
granted  him  againft  the  Portuguefe,  by  James  III.  late  king  of 
Scots  (whom  his  rebellious  fubje^ls  murdered) ;  and  under  co- 
lour of  this,  he  took  fliips  of  all  nations,  alledging  they  had 
Portuguefe  goods  on  board  ".  On  complaint  of  thefe  grievan- 
ces to  the  privy-council  of  England,  the  father  of  our  admiral, 
then  earl  of  Surrey,  faid,  *'  The  narrow  feas  fliould  not  be  fo 
f*  infefted,  while  he  had  eftate  enough  to  furnifh  a  fliip,  or  a 
'«  fon  capable  of  commanding  it"." 

Upon  this,  two  fhips  were  immediately  fitted  out  by  the  two 
brothers,  as  I  conceive  at  their  own,  or  at  their  father's  ex- 
pence  *  :  and  my  reafoa  for  it  is,  becaufe  had  they  gone  with 
the  king's  commilTion,  they  would  probably  have  had  a  fqua- 
dron.  Befides,  they  needed  no  commifGon  -,  for  pirates  being 
hofles  hiimani  generis,  enemies  to  mankind,  every  man  is  at  li- 
berty to  aft  againft  them ;  and  on  this  very  principle  King 
Henry  juftilkd  this  aftion ''.  Indeed  moft  of  our  hiftorians 
overturn  thefe  arguments,  by  ftyling  Sir  Edward  Howard  Lord 
Admiral,  and  faying  his  brother  ferved  under  him  on  this  occa- 
fion.  The  latter  may  be  true,  on  account  of  Sir  Edward's  ex- 
perience ;  but  as  to  the  former  it  is  plainly  erroneous ;  as  ap- 
pears by  the  date  of  his  patent  in  the  fucceeding  year  ^.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  it  moft  likely,  this  was  a  private  expedition, 
with  the  knowledge  and  confent  of  the  king,  but  not  by  his 
fpecial  commilHon,  or  immediate  authority  j  as  will  quickly  ap- 
pear by  ftill  ftronger  teftimony. 

The  Lords  having  been  fome  days  at  fea,  were  feparated  by 
a  ftorm,  which  gave  Sir  Thomas  Howard  an  opportunity  of 
coming  up  with  Sir  Andrew  Barton  in  the  Lion,  whom  he  im- 
mediately engaged''.  The  fight  was  long  and  doubtful;  for 
Barton,  who  was  an  experienced  feaman,  and  who  had  under 
him  a  determined  crew,  made  a  moft  defperate  defence ;  hira- 
felf  chearing  them  with  a  boatfwain's  whiftle  to  his  laft  breath. 

"  Hall,  fol.  15.     Lelkl  de  rebus  geftis  Scotorum,  lib.  viii.  p.  3SJ.     Buchanan, 
Jib.  xiii.  p,  414,  415.  "*   Lloyo's  State  Worthies,   p.  143.  *   Graf- 

ton, p.  p5e.     Holiagfh'.-d,  vol.  ii.  p.  811.  r  See   his  aafwer  to  the 

Scots  king'.-,  fjmonftrances.  2  4-  Henry  VII.  p.  i.  *   Godwin's 

iaaals.  p-  9-     Cooper's  chrooicie,  fol.  »76.  b, 
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The  lofs  of  their  captain  was  the  only  thing  that  could  induce 
them  to  fubmit,  which  at  laft  they  did ;  and  were  received  to 
quarter  and  fair  uiage  ''.  In  the  mean  time  Sir  Edward  fought; 
and  took  the  confort  of  the  Lion,  which  was  likewife  a  ilrong 
veiFel,  and  exceedingly  well  manned.  Both  thefe  fhips,  with 
as  many  men  as  were  left  alive,  being  in  number  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  they  brought,  the  fccond  of  Auguft  151 1,  into  the 
river  Thames  as  trophies  of  their  vivftory.  The  men  were  fent 
to  the  archbifliop  of  York's  palace,  now  called  Whitehall; 
where  for  fome  time  they  remained  prifoners,  but  afterwards 
were  difmilled,  and  fent  into  Scotland^. 

King  James  IV.  who  then  governed  the  Scots,  exceedingly 
refented  this  action,  and  inftantly  fent  ambafladors  to  Henry,  ta 
demand  fatisfaftion ;  on  which  the  king  gave  this  memorable 
anfwer :  *♦  That  punifhing  pirates  was  never  held  a  breach  of 
*'  peace  among  princes.'*  King  James,  however,  remained  ftiiS 
diffatisfied ;  and  from  that  time  to  his  unfortunate  death,  was 
never  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  king  or  Englifli  nation.  I 
referved  this  remarkable  event  for  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas,  be- 
caufe  the  Ihip  of  Sir  Andrew  Barton  became  his  prize,  and  I 
thought  it  by  no  means  proper  to  repeat  the  ftory  in  both  lives  -, 
as  to  Sir  Edward's  being  made  admiral,  in  preference  to  his  el- 
der brother,  it  mmft  have  arifen  from  his  greater  acquaintance 
with  naval  affairs,  or  from  the  family's  deliring  to  have  the 
eldeft  fon  always  at  hand,  to  aflift:  his  father,  who,  befides  his 
many  high  employments  of  lord-treafurer,  earl-marftial,  nnd 
lieutenant  of  the  north,  had  the  jealoufy  of  the  potent  Cardinal 
Wolfey  to  contend  with  *. 

Sir  Thomas  Howard  accompanied  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  in 
his  expedition  againft  Guyenne,  which  ended  in  King  Ferdi- 
nand's conquering  Navarre  i  and  the  commander  in  chief  fuHiug' 
lick.  Sir  Thomas  fucceeded  him,  and  managed  with  great  pru- 
dence, in  bringing  home  the  remains  of  the  Englilh  army  f.  He 
was  Icarce  returned  before  the  ill  news  arrived  of  his  brother  the 
lord  admiral's  death  ;  whereupon  the  king  inftantly  appointed 

b  Stowe's  annals,  p.  4S9.  ^   Herbert's   life  of  Henry  VIIT.  p.   7, 

d  Hill,  tol,  r;.  b.  Sir  William  Drummond's  hiftory  cf  the  five  jamcfrs, 
p.  139.  «^  Lloyd's  State  Worthies,  p.  131.     Burnet's  {•Uloiy  ^i  the  Rcfoi- 

Smttun,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  i  Grafton,  p.  sC>z. 
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him  his  fuccefibr.  Sir  Thomas  returned  his  mafter  flncere 
thanks,  as  well  for  this  mark  of  his  confidence,  as  for  affording 
him  an  opportunity  of. revenging  his  brother's  death.  Th^ 
French  fliips  were  at  that  time  hovering  over  the  Englifh  coaftsi 
but  Sir  Thomas  quickly  fcOured  the  feas  fo,  that  not  a  bark  of 
that  nation  durft  appear  ;  and  on  the  firft  of  July,  15 1 3,  land- 
ing in  Whitfand  bay,  he  pillaged  the  country  adjacent,  and 
burnt  a  confiderable  towns.  The  king  was  then  engaged  iri 
Picardy,  having  the  emperor  in  his  fervice;  and  this  induced 
James  IV.  to  invade  England  with  a  mighty  army,  fuppofing  he 
fhould  find  it  in  a  manner  defencelefs ;  but  Thomas  earl  of 
Surrey  quickly  convinced  him  of  his  mifirakei  marching  towards 
him  with  a  powerful  arm}'',  which  flrengthened  as  it  moved; 
Sir  Thomas  Howard  returning,  on  the  news  of  this  invafioni 
landed  five  thouHmd  veterans,  and  made  hafle  to  join  his  fa-ther; 
The  earl  of  Surrey  difpatching  a  herald  to  bid  the  Scots  king 
battle,  the  lord  admiral  fent  him  word,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
he  was  come  in  perfon  to  anfwer  for  the  death  of  Sir  Andre\'^ 
Barton ;  which  evidently  fhev/s  how  far  that  was  a  perfonal 
affair.  This  defiance  produced  the  famous  battle  of  Fiodden- 
field,  which  was  fought  the  eighth  of  September,  15 13^ 
wherein  Sir  Thomas  Howard  commanded  the  van-guard,  and 
by  his  courage  and  conduct  contributed  not  a  little  to  that  glo- 
rious viftory  in  which  King  James  fell,  with  the  flower  of  his 
army,  though  not  without  the  ilaughter  of  abundance  of  Eng- 

llfllh. 

King  Henry  thought  himfelf  fo  much  obliged  at  that  time  to 
the  Howards,  for  this  and  other  fervices,  that  at  a  parliament 
held  the  next  year,  he  reftored  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey  to  the 
title  of  Norfolk  ',  and  created  the  lord  admiral  earl  of  Surrey, 
who  took  his  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  not  as  a  duke's  fori, 
but  according  to  his  creation  ^.  Thefe  favours  were  from  the 
king;  for  as  to  the  cardinal  minlller,  he  made  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  fo  uneafy,  as  high  treafurer,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a 

6  Hal!,  fol.  13.  b.  Stowe,  p.  491.  Godwin's  annals,  p.  ii,  13.  ••  Graf. 

p.  9S4.  Holingrtied,  vol.  ii.  p.  819.  Speed,  p.  755.  laee  an  original  letter  of 
Queen  Catbaanc  to  her  lord  (Henry  VIII.)  dated  Vobnrne,  the.  fixteenrh  ot  Sep- 
tember, 1513,  acquainting  him  vith  the  newt,  of  this  great  viftory^  in  Svllogi  cpi!r. 
a  variis  Angl.  print ip,  icript.  p.  ti.6.  i  A.  D.  1514.  f^  fat.  5  Hen, 

VIII,  p.  i.  m,  ii.     Journal  of  pajliameit  cod,  a^ir.o. 
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very  few  years  he  was  glad  to  refign  that  high  charge  to  his 
fon. 

The  war  being  ended  with  France,  the  admiral's  martial  ta- 
lent lay  fome  time  unemployed;  but  certain  dlfturbances  in 
Ireland  calling  for  redrefs,  the  a£live  earl  of  Surrey  was  fent 
thither,  with  acommiflion,  as  lord-deputy'.,  where  he  fupprefled 
Defmond's  rebellion,  humbled  the  O'Neals  and  O'Carrols,  and 
without  affeding  feverity  or  popularity,  brought  all  things  into 
good  order,  leaving,  when  he  quitted  the  ifiand,  peace  and  z 
.parliament  behind  him*",  and  carrying  with  him  the  afl^ections 
of  the  people,  though  he  performed  not  all  he  intended,  the 
cardinal  grudging  the  honour  he  had  already  acquired,  and  re- 
volving to  hinder,  at  all  events,  his  gaining  more  °. 

The  pretence  for  recalling  him  was,  the  breakingout again 
of  a  French  war.  Before  it  was  declared  the  French  fhips  of 
war  interrupted  (according  to  cuilom)  the  Englilh  trade,  fo  that 
we  fuffered  as  their  enemies,  while  their  ambaffadors  here 
treated  us  as  friends.  The  lord  admiral,  on  his  arrival,  reme- 
died this  inconvenience;  he  immediately  fitted  out  afmall  fqua- 
<kon  of  clean  (hips,  under  a  vigilant  commander,  who  fooii 
drove  the  French  privateers  from  their  beloved  occupations 
■thieving,  to  their  old  trade  of  ftarving  °,  In  the  fpring,  Sir 
William  Fitz-Williams,  as  vice-admiral,  put  to  fea,  with  a  fleet 
•of  twenty-eight  men  of  war,  to  guard  the  narrow  feas  p  ;  an(i 
it  being  apprehended,  that  the  Scots  might  add  to  the  number 
of  the  king's  enemies  by  fca  as  well  as  land,  a  flnall  iquadron 
■of  feven  frigates  failed  up  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  burned  all 
fuch  velTels  as  lay  there,  and  were  in  a  condition  of  going  to 
fea  '1.  In  the  mean  time  the  admiral  prepared  a  royal  navy,  witij 
which  that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  to  join  ;  and  as  it 
was  evident  that  many  inconveniencies  might  arife  from  the 
fleets  having  C^veral  commanders  in  chief,^ the  earl  ot  Surrey, 
by  fpeclal  commiflion  from  Henry  VIII.  received  the  emperor'-s 
commiffion  to  be  admiral  alfo  of  the  navy,  which  confilied  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  tall  (hips.    This  commiljion  is  dated  a: 

I  A.  D.  1519.               ^  A.  D.  1521.               "  Hall,  fol,  70,  go-  b,     Ht-rbert, 

p.  40,  41.     Ccx's  hiftory  of   Ireland,  p.  20S.     Speed,  p.  761 .  °  Grafton, 

jp.  1052,   IC53.     S;o\ve,  p.  514.     Speed.             P  A.  D.  15?.^,  1  Ha;l,  fol. 
■91.  b.  94.  a.     HolingfheJ,  vol.  ii.  p.  87^     Srowe,  p.  51  5. 
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London,  June  8,  1522,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  over  the 
Romans,  and  feventh  over  the  reft  of  his  dominions,  and  is 
very  ample  ■■. 

With  the  united  fieets,  the  admiral  failed  over  to  the  coaft  of 
Normandy,  and  landing  feme  forces  near  Cherburg  %  wafted 
tnd   deftroyed  the  country  ;  after  which  they  returned.     This 
feems  to  have  been  a  feint ;  for  in  a  few  days  the  admiral  land- 
fid  again  on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne  a  very  large  body  of  troops, 
"with  \yhich  he  took  and  plundered  the  towifi  of  MorlaixS  and 
having  gained  an  immenfe  booty,  and  opened  a  paftage  for  the 
Englifti  forces  into  Champaign  and  Picardy  ",  he  jBrft  detached 
Sir  William  pitz- Williams  with  a  ftrong  fquadron  to  fcour  the 
feas,  and  to  protecSlthe  merchants,  and  then. returned  to  South- 
ampton, where  the  emperor  embarked  on  board  his  fliip,  and 
*?3s    fafely  convoyed   to   the    port  of  St.  Andero  in    Bifcay  ^. 
in  the  fourteenth  of  King  Henry's  reign,  the  good  old  duke 
his  father,    being   quite    tired    out   with    cares,    refigned  his 
hie;h  of^ce  of  lord  treafurer,  and   the  king  thereupon  confer- 
red it  on  his  fon,  the  earl  of  Surrey  *.     He  was  alfo  entrufted 
by  the   king  with  the  army  raifed   to  invade  Scotland,  and  in 
the  ftation  of  general  did  good  fervice  againft  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany, whereby  ail  the  deep  defigns  of  the  French  were  fruff 
trated.     On    the  death   of  his   father  he  was  once   more   ap- 
pointed to  command  an  army  againft  the  Scots,  in  which  af-? 
fair  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  as  much  honour,  juftice,  and 
bravery  as  any  man  ever  did^. 

He  afterwards  attended  the  king  into  France,  and  was  fent 
principal  ambaflador  to  the  French  king,  at  fuch  time  as  that 
iT.onarch  was  proceeding  to  an  inteiview  with  the  Pope^.  In 
the  twenty-eighth  of  King  Henry,  he  affifted  the  earl  of  Shrewf- 
"bury  in  fupprefling  a  formidable  rebellion,  covered  with  the 
fpecious  title  of  the  pilgrimage  of  grace,  and  throughout  his 
whole  life  approved  liimfelf  an  honeft  and  active  fervant  to  the 
crown,  in  ail  capacities  j  yet  in  the  clofe  of  his  reign  the  king 

'•   Lord  Herbert  has  infcrtctl  it  at  large  in  his  hiftory,  p.  49.  s  June  13, 

J5ii.  ^  July  I.  "   Grafton,   p.  106^.     Co  ,per's  chroFiicle,  fol.  170. 
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Was  wrought  into  a  perfuafion,  that  this  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
his  fon  Henry  earl  of  Surrey,  were  in  a  plot  to  feize  upon  his 
perfon^  and  to  engrofs  the  government  into  their  own  hands 
with  many  other  things  devifed  by  their  enemies,  but  ahoge- 
ther  deflitute  of  proof.  For  thefe  fuppofed  crimes  he  and  his 
fon  were  imprifoned,  and,  as  was  but  too  frequejit  in  that  reign, 
attainted  almoft  on  fufpicion  ^.  Henry  earl  of  Surrey,  the  moil 
accomplifhed  nobleman  of  his  time,  loft  his  head  in  his  father's 
prefencej  nor  wouki  the  duke  have  furvived  him  long  (a  war- 
rant being  once  granted  for  his  execution)  if  the  king  had  not 
died  at  that  critical  jundure,  and  thereby  opened  a  door  of  hope 
iand  liberty. 

After  ail  thefe  fufFerings  he  furvived  King  Edward  VI.  and 
died  in  the  firft  year  of  Queen  Mary,  at  the  age  of  fixty-fix, 
when  his  attainder  was  repealed,  and  the  adl  thereof  taken 
from  amongft  the  records'"^.  He  was  unqueftionably  as  able 
an  admiral,  as  great  a  ftatefman,  as  fortunate  a  general,  and  as 
true  a  patriot  as  any  in  that  age.  But  it  is  now  time  to  come 
to  his  fuccefTor  in  the  command  of  the  rtavy, 

Sir   WILLIAM   FITZ-WILLIAMS,   afterwards   eatl 
of  Southampton,  and  knight  of  the  garter. 

HE  was  defcended,  not  only  of  an  ancient  and  honourabl^i 
but  alfo  of  a  famous  and  noble  family  j  his  anceftors  ha- 
ving been  fummoned  to  parliament,  as  barons,  to  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  Sir  Thomas  Fitz-Williams,  the  father  of  our  ad- 
miral, married  Lucia,  daughter  and  co-heir  to  John  Nevi!, 
Marquis  Montacute,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  Thomas,  who 
■was  ilain  at  the  battle  of  FJodden-field,  and  this  William''. 
Being  the  younger  fon,  he,  from  his  nonage,  addidled  himfelf  to 
arms,  and  particularly  to  the  fea-fervice,  which  in  thofe  days 
became  a  diftindl  and  regular  profefTion,  King  Henry  having  a 
navy- office,   commiffioncrs,    t^c.   which    his   preJeceflbrs  had 

*  Herbert's  life  of"  Hen.  YIII.  p.  $55.  His  misfortunes  were  owing  chiefly  to 
the  refenrmentcf  his  ducbefs,  the  daughter  of  Edward  dulteof  Buckingham,  and 
the  fa'.fehoodof  his  female  favourite,  che  fumer  accufing,  and  the  latter  betray- 
ing him.  b  See  the  aO  of  repeal  imo  Mirise,  and  the  charafter  of  both 
the  duke  and  his  for,  in  Sir  Walter  Raidgh's  preface  to  the  hiftory  of  the  world- 
c  A,  D.  i5j4.  d  From  the  cvilc^iuns  of  R,  Glover,  Sonierfct. 
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not.  He  alfo  fixed  fettled  fiilaries  for  his  admirals,  vice-ad mi- 
vals,  captains,  and  feamen  ;  fo  that  under  him  naval  affairs  un- 
derwent a  very  great  change,  and  we  have  had  a  conftant  feries 
of  officers  in  the  royal  navy  ever  fmce.  How  foon  Mr.  Fitz- 
Williams  went  to  fea,  does  not  appear  from  any  memoirs  now 
extant,  but  moft  certainly  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 
for  in  the  fecond  of  Henry  VIII.  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
cfquires  of  the  king's  body.. 

In  15 1 3  he  had  a  command  in  the  fieet  which  fought  the 
French  ofl"  Brefl:,  and  behaving  very  bravely  there  received  a 
dangerous  wound  in  the  breaft  by  a  broad  arrow.  This  did  not 
hinder  his  being  prefent  at  the  fiege  of  Tournay  the  fame  year,, 
where,  diftinguifning,  himfeif  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  in 
the  fight  of  his  prince,  he  was  honoured  with,  knighthood',  and 
thenceforward  conftantly  employed  at  fea,  where  he  made  him- 
felf  equally  ufeful  to  his  prince,  and  grateful  to  the  feamen. 
Of  thefe  we  are  alTured  he  knew  and  calkd  every  one  byname, 
never  taking  a  prise  but  what  he  fliared  amongft  them,  or  fuf- 
fering  more  than  two  months  to  elapfe,.  before  they  were  fully 
paid  their  wages.  The  merchants  were  remarkably  friends  to 
him  on  account  of  his  conftant  attention  to  their  concerns; 
and  the  king  highly  efteemed  him  for  the  pu«£luality  with 
which  he  executed  his  orders,  and  his  wonderful  expedition  in 
whatever  he  undertook. 

He  executed  the  office  of  vice-adn^iral  during  the  abfence  of 
the  earl  of  Sarrev,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  1520,  and 
convoyed  the  king,  yf/h^n  he  palled  over  to  France,  in  order  to 
-.^n  interview  with  Francis  I.  and  two  years  after,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  v/ar  with  that  prince.  Sir  William,  witia  a  good 
Heet,  was  fent  to  prote<a  our  trade,  and  to  molcft  the  enemy, 
■which  he  did  efFeftually,  but  was  not  quite  fo  fuccefsful  in  1523, 
when  he  had  orders  to  prevent  the  duke  of  Albany  from  palling 
v.'ith  French  fuccours  into  Scotland  :  for  though  he  ence  difper- 
fed  the  duke's  fleet,  and  adually  took  fome  of  his  fhips,  with- 
i'cveral  perfons  of  diftinction  on  board,  yet  ihat  cunning  prince, 
efcaped  him  widi  the  reft  by  this  artifice:  he  pretended  to  aban- 
don his  enterprize,  relanded  his  forces,  and  ordered  the  ihips  to 

c   Hall,  fol.  23,   a.   45.    a.     Hcibcn's   life  of  lien.  VIII.  p,  334.      Stowr, 
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be  laid  up;  but,  as  foon  as  he  underftood  the  Englifh  admiral 
was  returned  to  his  own  coafts,  he  inftantly  reimbarked  his 
troops,  and  continuing  his  voyage,  notwiihftanding  it  was  the 
winter  feafon,  arrived  fafely  in  his  own  country  f.  In  the  iix- 
teenth  of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  Sir  WiUiam  preferred  to  be  cap- 
tain of  Guines  caftle  in  Picardy ;  in  the  next  year  he  was  fent 
ambaflador  into  France,  and  executed  his  commiflion  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  he  was  from  that  time  more  and  more  in  tlie  king's 
favour  8. 

After  the  fall  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  to  whom  our  admu-alwas 
no  great  friend,  we  find  him  an  aftive  man  in  parliament,  and 
made  ufeof  by  the  king  to  excufe  Bifliop  Fifher  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons''.  In  the  twenty-feventh  of  the  fame  reign  he  was 
again  employed  in  an  erabaiTy  to  France,,  and  in  the  fucceeding 
year,  being  already  treafurer  of  the  houfehold,  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancafter,  and  knight  of  the  garter,  the  king  by  let- 
ters-patent raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  admiral  of  England,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  Normandy,  Gafcoine,  and  Aquitaini,  and,  by 
other  letters-patent,  foon  after  created  him  earl  of  Southampton; 
all  which  he  is  faid  to  have  merited  by  his  fleady  loyalty,  and 
by  his  great  ikill  and  indefatigable  application  in  mariiime  af- 
fairs, to  which  he  from  his  youth  had  been  addi<Sled  ''. 

Shortly  after  the  king  raifed  him  ftill  higher,  to  the  pofl  of 
lord  privy  feal,  in  which  quality  we  find  that,  with  John  Lord 
fluiTel,  who  fucceeded  him  as  high  admiral,  he  pafTedover  in» 
to  France,  where  the  war  was  again  broke  out,  with  two  troops 
of  borfe  ;  v/hich  fliews  his  martial  f'pirit,  and  how  loth  he  was 
to  quit  the  fervice  of  his  country  in  a  military  way  '. 

It  feems  his  conflitution  was  by  this  time  much  broken  through 
continual  fatigues,  and  therefore  he  made  a  will,  whereby^ 
among  other  legacies,  he  bequeathed  the  king  his  mafter  his 
bcfl  collar  of  the  garter,  and  his  rich  George  fet  wirh  diamonds  "^. 

Yet»  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  with  Scotland,  to  which 
his  friend  and  old  companion  in  arms,  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  immediately  ordered,  with  a  numerous  army,  our  brave 

f  Buchanan,  lib.  xiv.  p.  448.  Leflsei  de  rebus  geftis  Scotorum,  lib.  is.  p.  406, 
407.  Drummond,  p.  180.  8  Grafton,  p.  1109.  K  linj^fhc-ii,  vol.  ij.  p.  H-jj.- 

»  Hall,  f>l.  i8v.  a.  i   Pat.  z8  H.  VI 11.  p.  i.  ^  MS    colltaions  «£  S-/r 
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captain  would  not  remain  behind,  but,  with  a  briik  body  of  horft: 
and  foot,  joined  him,  and  led  the  van  ;  yet  this  proved  but  the 
iaft  flaftiings  of  his  heroic  flamej  fince  at  NewcalHe,  overcome 
by  his  difeafe  and  with  fatigue,  he  breathed  his  laft,  to  the  great 
regret  of  his  royal  mafter,  as  Avell  as  of  his  general,  who  com- 
manded his  banner  to  be  borne,  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  in  the 
front  of  the  army,  all  the  reft  of  the  expedition,  as  a  marlc  of 
the  rerpe6l  due  to  his  memory  ".  By  his  countefs  Mabel,  daugh- 
ter to  Henry  Lord  CliiFord,  he  had  no  iffue  to  inherit  his  virtues 
or  his  honours  ;  but  he  left  behind  him  a  natural  fon,  Thomas 
Fitz-Williams,  alias  Filher  °.  As  to  his  age  at  the  time  of  his 
deceafe,  we  find  no  note  thereof  either  in  books  or  in  records  j 
but  it  is  probable,  that  he  did  not  exceed  fixty,  according  to  the 
courfe  of  his  preferments.  He  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
firft  feamen  raifed  to  the  honour  of  peerage  in  this  kingdom. 

As  to  the  remaining  admirals  in  King  Henry's  reign,  they 
were  John  Lord  Ruffel  and  the  Vifcount  Lifle,  fo  well  known 
to  poilerity  by  the  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland,  as  the  fu- 
preme  director  of  all  things  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  and  as 
a  fatal  example  of  the  ifllie  of  boundlefs  ambition  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fucceeding  reign.  But  the  reader  will  find  fuch 
ample  accounts  of  them  elfewhcre  p,  and  their  naval  atchieve- 
ments  contain  fo  little  worthy  of  notice,  that  I  rather  proceed 
to  the  tranfactions  under  the  next  king,  than  detain  my  readers 
with  a  jejune  detail  of  things  of  little  confequence,  efpecially 
confidering  the  narrow  bounds  into  which  we  are  to  bring  fucli 
an  infinite  variety  of  important  matter. 

"   Grafton,  p.  ii68.  °  Dugdale's  baronage,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

P  In  Diigdale,  Coiilns,  and  other  peerages  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  gene- 
ral hiftories,  and  particular  memoirs  of  tbefe  reigns,  and  in  Strype's  and  other  col- 
hflioiis  of  ©riginal  papers  relating  Vj  thofe  times. 
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CHAP.      X. 

The  Naval  Hiftory  of  England,  under  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  with  an  account  cf  fuch  eminent  feamen 
as  flourifhed  in  his  time, 

THIS  young  prince,  at  the  deccafe  of  his  father,  was  but 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age  :  however,  on  the  twentieth 
of  February  following^,  he  was  crowned,  to  the  great 
joy  and  fatisfadtion  of  the  nation,  who  were  in  hopes  a  milder 
government  would  fucceed  under  the  aufpices  of  an  infant  prince, 
aflifted  by  minifters  whofe  chief,  indeed,  whofe  only  fupport 
muft  be  the  affections  of  the  people''.  The  fcheme  of  admini- 
ftration,  laid  down  by  the  will  of  King  Henry  VIII.  was  held 
^o  be  impracticable*^,  becaufe  it  made  fuch  a  divifion  of  power, 
as  rendered  the  condudl  of  public  affairs  extremely  difficult,  if 

a  A.  D.  1546.  b  Fabian,  p.  535.     Grafton,  p.  1183.     Stowc,  p.  593. 

Holingflied,  vol.  ii.  p.  979.  Speed,  Godwin's  annals,  p.  211.  Journal  of  this 
monarch's  reign,  written  by  himfdf,  p.  3.  printed  by  Bifhop  Burnet  at  the  end 
of  the  fecond  volume  of  his  hiflory  of  the  Reformation.  Strype's  memorials  vol. 
ii.  p.  12.  '^  The  reader  may  fee  his  teftament  at  large  in  Rymer's  fccdera 

tome  XV.  p.  no.  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  however  queOioncd. 

not 
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»ot  impoffible :  and  therefore,  to  remedy  thefe  inconvenlencies, 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  uncle  to  the  young  king,  created  foon  after 
<luke  of  Somerfet,  was  declared  Protector,  or  chief  gover- 
nor, that  the  nation  might  have  fome  vifible  head  ;  after  which, 
iis  a  manifeftation  of  his  authority,  followed  various  promotions: 
amongft  the  reft.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the  protector's  brother, 
was  created  baron  of  Sudicy,  and  raifed  to  the  great  trufl:  of 
lord  high  admiral  <^.  One  would  have  thought,  that,  in  the  dawn 
of  fuch  a  government,  peace  had  been  more  advifeable  than  war  j 
but  we  find  the  great  counfellors  in  thofe  days  thought  other- 
wife  i  for  one  of  the  firft  things  they  refolved  was  to  commence 
war  againft  Scotland,  to  which  probably  they  might  be  provo- 
ked by  the  paiTage  of  a  ftrong  fquadron  of  French  gallies 
through  the  narrow  feas,  which  were  going  to  block  up  the  caC 
tie  of  St.  Andrews^,  and  to  which  they  were  certainly  encou- 
raged by  the  diftra^ed  ftateof  the  Scots  affairs,  the  government 
being  weakened  by  a  minority,  and  the  nation  divided  and  dif- 
tradled  by  fa£lions  f . 

The  preparations  made  by  the  prote^lor  for  his  expedition  into 
Scotland,  looked  as  if  he  intended  rather  an  abfolute  conqueft 
of  that  country,  than  to  compel  the  marriage  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  to  the  young  King  Edward  s.  Both  the  brothers  took  a 
iliare  in  this  expedition  :  the  prote£l-or  commanded  in  perfon 
the  land-army,  which  confifted  of  ten  thoufand  foot,  fix  thou- 
-fand  horfe,  and  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  it  being  allowed  to  be 
in  all  refpefls  the  bell  equipped  force  that  for  many  years  had 
been  fet  on  foot  in  this  kingdom  ^.  With  this  alfo  the  fleet,  fit- 
ted out  by  his  brother's  care,  correfponded,  confifting  in  all  of 
fixty-five  fail,  of  which  thirty-five  were  fhips  of  force,  the  r^ 
were  ftorelhips  and  tenders,  the  whole  commanded  by  the  Lord 
Clinton  as  admiral  of  the  North  fea,  and  Sir  V/'illiam  Wood- 
lioufe  as  vice-admiral;  which  amved  before  Leith  about  the 
time  the  Englifli  army  penetrated  Scotland  by  land  >. 

d  Grafton,  p.  liSj.  Life  cf  King  Edward  VI.  by  Sir  Ji^hn  HjywarH,  in  Kfi»- 
net,  vnl.  ii,  p.  175,  et  feq.     Stiype,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  ^  Stowe,  p.  594.  Thw- 

an.  hift.  lib.  iii.  §  5.     Buchanan,  lib.  xv.  f  Ledsi  de  rebus geiHs  Scoto_ 

rum,  lib.  x.  Keith's  hifiory  of  the  church  and  ftate  of  Sco.lanH,  p.  51.  S  Graf- 

ton, p.  11%^.     Godwin's  annals,  p.  214,  ^   Hilingfhed,    vol.  ii.  p.  gS^. 

&:.szi,  p.  304.  '  KaywarJ.     Buchanan,  lib.  xv.      KtIiJ),  p.  53, 
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The  protector,  who  was  by  no  means  a  cruel  man,  endea- 
voured to  have  prevented  bloodfhed,  by  fending  very  amicable 
letters  to  the  Scots  governors,  wherein  he  fliewed  how  much 
it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  both  nations,  that  this  match 
fliould  take  place,  and  how  little  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  Scot- 
land to  remain  in  that  dependency  on  France,  in  which  fhe  had 
bontinued  for  a  long  tra£l  of  time.  The  governor  or  protedlor 
of  Scotland,  James  Hamilton  earl  of  Arran,  who  was  entirely 
in  the  French  intereft,  (hewed  this  letter  to  none  but  his  own 
creatures,  who  advifed  himj  fince  he  had  a  very  numerous  army, 
with  the  flower  of  the  nobility  in  the  field,  not  to  lillen  to  any 
conditions  of  peace,  but  to  force  the  Engliih  to  a  battle ;  which 
very  bad  advice  he  complied  with,  and  told  the  reft  of  the  lords 
about  him,  that  the  protedlor's  letter  contained  only  threaten- 
ings  and  reproaches  K 

This  ftrarge  condutl  brought  on  a  decifive  engagement  on  the 
tenth  of  September  1547,  which,  in  the  Engllfli  hiftories,  is 
ftyled  the  battle  of  Mullclburgh ' ;  but  the  Scots  writers  call  it 
the  battle  of  Pinky  ".  It  was  fatal  to  the  Scots,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  fuperiority  in  numbers,  their  army  confiliing  of  upwards 
of  thirty  thoufand  men  ";  but  they  were  fo  eager  to  fight,  that 
they  defpifed  ail  the  precautions  ufually  taken  as  to  ground  and 
other  circumftances.  Nay,  they  were  fo  fool-hardy  as  to  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  fire  of  the  Englifii  fleet,  which  galled 
them  extremely  ;  and  therefore  we  need  not  wonder  that  they 
were  totally  defeated,  leaving  fourteen  thoufand  dead  on  the 
place,  and  eight  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen  prifoners  ; 
after  which  vidlory,  the  protedlor  burnt  Leith,  and  fo  returned 
in  triumph  ". 

The  Lord  Clinton,  with  his  fleet,  continued  longer  in  thofe 
parts,  with  a  defign,  as  it  appeared,  to  extirpate  entirely  the 
naval  force  of  the  Scots.  He  had  before,  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  been  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  had  executed 
his  commifiion  with  great  diligence,  carrying  off  the  Salamander 

•«  Holiiigfhed,  vol.  ii,  p.  890.  Speed,  p.  S04.    Keith,  p.  55.  1  Orsfton, 

p.  I28<S.    Stowe,  p,  P54.    Cooper,  fnl.  338.  b.  See  King  Edward's  journal  of  his 
reign,  p.  5.  m  Buchanan,  lib.  xv.     Lefley,  Keith,  p.  54.  and  the  reft  of 

the  Scots  hiflorians.  n  Ilolingfhed,  vol.  ii.  p'ppo-     Speed,  p.  805.  Hay- 

ward. 

Vol.  I.  P  p  and 
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and  the  Unicorn,  two  very  fine  fliips,  and  all  other  veflels  that 
were  worth  taking  <>.  He  now  perfe<fted  this  fcheme  of  deftroy- 
ing,  by  burning  all  the  fea-ports,  with  the  fmall  craft  that  lay 
in  their  harbours,  and  fearching  every  creek,  and  all  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  with  fuch  diligence,  that,  it  is  faid,  he  did  not  leave 
one  fhip  of  force  or  burden  in  all  that  kingdom  p.  In  1 548  the 
lord  high  admiral,  with  a  very  flout  fleet,  failed  hence  upon  the 
Scots  coafts,  to  prevent  their  repairing  their  harbours,  and  to 
do  what  farther  mifchief  be  was  able.  But  he  was  lefs  fuccefs- 
ful ;  for,  though  he  made  two  defcents  upon  confiderable  forces, 
yet  he  was  repulfed  in  both  '^.  The  great  hardfhips  the  people 
fuffered  had  made  them  defperate;  fothat,  notwithftanding  the 
vafk  expence  England  had  been  at,  and  the  complete  viftory  the 
proteftor  had  gained,  the  Scottifh  queen  being  efcaped  into 
France,  and  great  fuccours  coming  from  thence  into  Scotland, 
the  Englifh  were  obliged  after  two  years  to  make  peace,  both 
nations  having  fuffered  exceedingly  by  the  war ;  which  proved, 
however,  advantageous  enough  to  France,  who,  as  ufual,  made 
her  ufes  of  each,  and  performed  her  agreements  with  neither  ^ 
The  unnatural  quarrel  between  the  prote6tor  and  his  brother 
the  lord  high  admiral  was  the  chief  caufe  of  the  nation's  misfor- 
tunes ;  for,  while  they  endeavoured  with  all  their  force  to  deftroy 
each  other,  public  affairs  were  negledled,  thofe  who  might  have 
prevented  thefe  diforders,  from  the  fame  principle  of  felfifli  am- 
bition ftudying  rather  to  increafethem,  with  a  view  to  ruin  both*. 

®  Stowe's  annals,  p.  5S5,  J87.  P  Holingftied,  vol.  ii.  p.  ppj-   Leflsus, 

Ub.  I.  Buchanan,  lib.  xv.  "^  Hayward,  Godwin,  Keith.  f  Grafton, 

j>.  i.?io,  ri'4.     Godwin,  p.  aio,  140.     Thuan,  lib.  v.  §  15. 

*  Hayward,  p.  301.  Godwin,  p.  axfi.  Innumerable  inftanres  of  thii  fort  occur 
in  the  collertiofi  of  ftste-papers  pnblidied  by  Dr.  Haynes.  No  perfon,  how  great 
Soever  their  quality,  fccms  to  have  been  exempt  from  the  perplexities  attending 
<)M\s  unhappy  bMfinefs ;  even  the  king  Aibmitted  to  be  enamined;  and  his  confef- 
itoi),  as  it  Is  (lyied,  with  that  of  the  Lady  Elifabeth,  the  marquifTes  of  Dorfct 
and  Northampton,  Sir  Robert  Tyrwhyt  and  his  lady,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  and 
other  petfons  of  diftindlion,  arc  there  to  be  met  with,  printed  from  the  originals. 
The  marriage  of  the  lord  admiral  with  the  dowager-queen,  and  the  difguft  it  gave 
the  protcifor,  or  rather  the  duchefs  his  confort,  appears  to  have  been  the  original 
f^ufe  of  ibcfc  difputcs:  and  perhaps  the  reader  will  incline  to  my  opinion,  whea 
he  has  pcr-.ifed  two  letters  from  that  princefs  to  her  lord,  both  without  date,  and 
the  confciTlon  of  Wyghtman  fervant  to  that  nobleman,  which  he  will  find  in  p. 
«)  i)  6i,  08,  6p.  of  that  woi  k.     See  the  king's  j.au  nal  in  Burnet,  p  4. 

What 
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What  the  crimes  of  the  admiral  really  were,  moft  of  our  hifto- 
rians  feem  to  think  very  uncertain :  we  only  know,  that  he  was 
charged,  among  other  things,  with  a  defign  of  feizing  the  king's 
perfon,  of  marrying  the  Princefs  Elifabeth,  and  forming  thereby 
fome  title  to  the  crown.  On  this  accufation,  whether  well  or 
ill  founded,  he  was  attainted,  without  a  trial,  by  a£t  of  parlia- 
ment^: a  proceeding  altogether  inexcufable,  becaufe  thereby 
pofterity  ftand  deprived  of  feeing  the  evidence  on  which  public 
juftice  is  faid  to  be  founded.  The  prote£lor  fet  an  edge  on  the 
fentence  pafTed  by  this  law,  by  figning  the  warrant,  in  conjunc-^ 
tion  with  the  reft  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  for  the  admiral's 
execution,  though  his  Majefty's  uncle,  and  his  own  brother" : 
and  this,  we  are  told,  he  did  to  gratify  his  wife  *. 

The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  the  lord  protettor  Somerfet  was 
an  honeft  but  weak  man,  meant  well,  yet  feldom  knew  his  owrj 
meaning,  and,  as  fuch  men  generally  are,  was  therefore  govern- 
ed in  moft  cafes  by  other  people's  counfels ;  whereas  the  admiral 
is  allowed  to  have  had  quick  parts,  great  courage,  and  r.  much 
better  capacity  for  governing :  but  his  turbulent  fpirit  gave  the 
common  enemies  of  his  family,  and  the  nation's  quiet,  an  op- 
portunity of  detaching  him  from  his  brother's  intereft,  and  there- 
by creating  thofe  misfortunes  which  were  not  only  fatal  to  him 
and  the  protestor,  but  to  the  kingdom  alfo  ^.  I  cannot  forbear 
remarking,  that  the  events  of  this  ihort  reign  afford  the  moft 
ufeful  leffons  to  Englilh  minifters :  private  viev^s  governed  all  the 
great  men  in  thefe  times  j  and  to  this  they  facrihced  the  welfare 
of  the  king  and  kingdom.  For  this,  one,  not  out  of  regard  tp 
juftice,  but  for  the  fame  dirty  purpofes,  brought  the  other  to  de» 
ferved  puniftiment ;  and  by  degrees  they  all  became  victims  to  na- 
tional vengeance,  though  their  fucceffors  were  not  at  all  warned 

'  Grafton,  p.  ijpj.  Stowc,  p.  595.  The  charge,  containing  thirty-three  ar- 
tides,  with  the  aniwtr  of  the  lord-admiral  to  the  three  firft,  (fqr  he  would  anfwer 
to  no  more,  neither  would  he  lign  thofe),  are  printed  in  the  colle£lion  of  records 
in  the  id  volume  of  Burnet's  hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  p.  158 — 196,' 

"   March  ao,  154?.  "   il^yward,  p.  301,   301.     Cooper's  chronicle, 

io\.  344.  a.     See  the  warrant  for  the  admiral's  execution  in  Burner,  p.  164. 

^  Stowe,  Holingftied,  Speed,  Godwin's  annals,  p.  115—229.  gurnet  in  his 
J)iPory  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  99t  *oo.  aiid  in  gcutrftl  all  our  hiftorians 
who  write  without  h'm. 
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by  their  examples,  but  trod  ftill  in  the  fame  flippery  paths,  tij^l 
a  fimilarity  of  condudl  broughL  them  alfo  to  fimilar  ends! 

The  French,  who  were  now  goyerned  by  Henry  II.  a  young 
enterprifing  prince,  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity,  while  the  Eng- 
lilh  were  engaged  in  a  Scots  war,  and  divided  by  civil  diflen- 
fions,  to  deprive  them  of  the  few  but  important  places,  they  ftill 
held  in  France.  To  colour  their  proceedings,  they  fet  up  the. 
following  pretence :  that  Boulogne  was  not  abfolutely  yielded  to 
King  Henry  VUI.  but  conditionally  only,  by  way  of  mortgage 
for  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which  they  faid,  had  been  tendered 
him  more  than  once  by  their  late  king  Francis  I.  and  confe- 
quently  they  had  an  equity  of  redemption,  which,  they  thought, 
might  juftify  them  in  any  meafures  that  fhould  appear  necelTary 
for  the  making  themfelves  maftcrs  of  the  place.  In  faying  this, 
X  am  not  governed  by  Enghfli  authorities,  much  lefs  by  Englifh 
prejudices,  but  follow  the  accounts  given  by  their  beft  hiftorians, 
and  who  relate  the  fequel  of  the  matter  thus :  The  French  king, 
vjnder  pretence  of  adding  to  the  magnificence  of  his  public  entry 
into  Paris,  and  the  queen's  coronation,  drew  a  confiderablebody 
of  forces  into  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and  into  Picardy ; 
then,  departing  fuddenly  from  his  capital,  became  to  Abbeville 
•where  his  forces  rendezvoufed,  and  marched  from  thence  with 
all  expedition  to  Bpulogne,  where  he  attacked  and  carried  fome: 
of  the  forts,  and  difireiTed  the  place  fo  much,  that  it  was  found 
impratSlicable  to  i:eep  it^.  Qur  writers  fay,  that  thefe  forts  were 
taken  by  treachery  j  and  it  appears  by  the  reprefeptations  made 
ni  King  Edward's  name  to  the  emperor,  that  the  whole  of  this 
iranfa£tion  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  there  being,  a^ 
the  time  it  happened,  no  war  declared  '^. 

Another  attempt  the  French  likewife  made  upon  the  iflands 
oj  Jerfey  and  Guernfey,  which  they  invaded  with  a  ftrong 
fquadrori  of  men  of  wa:|:,  and  two  thoufand  land  forces.  The 
I'.nglifh  court  having  notice  of  this  attempt,  and  knowing  thofe 
Hlands  to  be  but  indiflerently  provided,  fent  thither  a  fmall 
l-^uadron  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Winter,  with 

y  J.  de  Serrc;,  p.  701.     Mszeray,   torn.  iv.   p.   657.     Hiftoire  de  France  par 
P,  Dawiel,  tome  viii.  p.  ao.  z   See  the  king's  journal,  p.  6.  Grafton,  p, 

>  jio.     Stowe.  p.  597.     See  the  inflruftions  fent  to  Sir  Philip  Hoby  by  the  duke 
cr  S'jtr.c-rfet}  Strype's  meinorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  iC«,. 
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eight  hundred  men  as  a  reinforcement,  on  board  a  few  tranH- 
ports.  At  his  arrival  he  found  the  ports  blocked  up,  and  him- 
fclf  under  the  neceffity  either  of  defifting  from  his  enterprize, 
or  attacking  the  French  notwithftanding  their  fuperiority.  He, 
like  a  brave  man,  chofe  the  latter,  and  executed  this  defign  with 
fuch  courage  and  condudt,  that  having  killed  them  near  a 
thoufand  men,  he  obliged  the  enemy  to  embark  the  reft  on 
board  fome  light  veffels,  in  which  they  fled ;  abandoning  their 
ihips  of  force,  and  all  thefe  he  caufed  to  be  fet  on  fire.  This 
defeat  fo  nettled  that  vain  nation,  that  our  authors  fay,  they 
forbade  the  fpeaking  of  it,  with  all  its  particulars,  under  pain  of 
death  :  for  which  report  one  would  imagine  there  muft  have 
been  fome  foundation ;  flnce  we  find  no  traces  of  this  ftory  in 
any  of  their  ovvn  writers*. 

The  misfortunes  attending  the  Englifli,  by  taking  the  forts 
about  Boulogne,  having  ferved  the  purpofe  of  the  duke  of  So- 
merfet's  enemies,  in  fixing  a  grievous  charge  upon  him,  for 
which  he  was  fent  to  the  Tower,  and  divefted  of  his  prote6tor- 
Ihip  ;  they  then  thought  proper  to  make  a  treaty  with  France, 
whereby  the  tovt:n  of  Boulogne  and  its  dependencies,  were, 
fold  for  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and  the  French  took 
pofTefTion  of  them  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1550''.  In  this 
treaty  the  Scots  vyere  included;  and  for  the  managing  thereof 
Edward  Lord  CHnton,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory now  yielded  to  France,  was  made  Lord  High  Admiral 
for  life,  and  had  large  grants  made  him  of  lands,  from  the 
Sfing^. 

'  ?^ 

*  Hollngflied,  vol.  ii.  p.  losj.  Godwiu's  annais,  p.  Z33.  Speed,  p.  81 1^ 
Fox's  afts  aod  monuments,  vol.  ii.  p.  671.  ^  E.  Leonard,  tome  ii.  p.  472. 

Kymer,  tome  xv.  p.  2ii.     Thuan.  hift.  lib.  vi.  k£t.  vi. 

c  Grafton,  p.  J14.  Strype's  memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  a30.  Leilxas,  lib.  x. 
p.  501J.  Hayward.  King  Edward's  journal,  p.  13.  Among  others,  as  the 
king's  journal,  p.  ii.  and  Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  194.  informs  us,  who  were  re- 
warded for  accomplilliing  this  bufincfs,  was  Anthony  Gnidotti,  an  Italian  mer- 
chant, who  lived  at  Southampton.  He  had  a  prefent  of  one  th.iufand  crowns.^ 
a  yearly  penfion  of  one  thoufand  crowns,  and  a  penlion  of  two  hundred  and 
Afty  crowns  was  beftowed  on  John  Guidotti,  his  fon.  He  had  the  honour  of 
knighthood  conferred  on  him,  and  about  a  year  after  was  appointed  the  king's 
merchant,  had  a  licence  to  export  weollen  cloths,  k«rfics,  lead,  tin,  &c.  under 

certain 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  a  treaty  fo  far  from  being  ho- 
nourable to  the  nation,  was  very  ill  received  at  home ;  and  yet 
it  muil  be  acknowledged,  that  it  was  not  near  fo  inexcufable 
as  fome  would  reprefent  it.  We  have  already  fhewn,  with 
what  jnjuftice  the  French  made  war  upon  King  Edward :  and 
it  is  but  i-eafonable  to  add,  that  when  his  ambalTador  applied 
to  the  emperor  for  affiftance,  and  reprefented  the  great  things 
that  his  father  had  done  for  the  houfe  of  Auftiia,  the  pains 
he  had  taken  to  folicit  the  electors  to  fet  the  imperial  crown  on 
the  head  of  Charles  V.  and  how  much  the  Englifli  nation  had 
been  impoveriihed  by  the  wars  againfl  France,  purely  on  his 
behalf ;  a  very  uncourteous  and  rude  anfwer  was  given.  The 
emperor  took  notice  of  the  great  change  that  had  been  made  in 
religion,  which,  he  pretended,  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  yield 
the  aid  that  was  defired ;  and  therefore  infifled,  that  as  the 
price  of  his  friendfhip,  all  things  fliould  be  reftored  again  to 
their  former  ftate.  After  this,  when  matters  were  come  to 
extremity,  it  was  propofed,  on  the  part  of  King  Edward,  that 
the  emperor  fhould  take  the  town  of  Boulogne  into  his  hands, 
to  remain  as  a  depofite  till  the  king  was  of  age  ;  but  that  was 
likewife  rejedled,  unlefs  the  old  religion  was  reftored  '^.  We 
may  from  hence  perceive  the  integrity  of  thofe  minifters  wha 
chofc  rather  to  facrifice  their  interefls  wich  the  nation,  than  in- 
jure the  Proteftant  religion  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  we  may  diC 
ccrn,  how  little  the  friendfhip  of  foreign  and  of  Popifli  powers 
is  to  be  depended  upon,  when  the  interefts  of  England  alone 
are  at  flake. 

After  this  peace,  there  grew  a  clofer  and  more  confiderable 
intercourfe  between  the  French  and  Engliih  courts,  which  gave 
fuch  offence  to  the  emperor,  that  he  fufFered  his  fubjedts  in 
Flanders  to  cruife  in  the  Englifh  feas,  which  afforded  the 
French  a  pretence  for  adling  in  the  fame  manner-,  but,  upon 
complaint  that  the  navigation  of  the  narrow  feas  was  exceed- 

certaln  rtftriftions,  and  to  import  velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  wine  and  oil;  paying 
only  the  fame  duties  as  the  merchants  of  England.  See  likewife  Rymcr's  fte* 
dera,  tome  xv.  p.  n-,  ii8. 

d  Hay  ward's  life   of  Edward  VI.  in   Kenner,  vol.   ii.  p.    310,   31 1.     Bifhop* 
Burnet's  hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.   p.   131,   139,  140.     titrype's  me- 
nioriaU,  vol.  ii.  b.  i.  chap,  xxiii. 
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ingly  dlfturbed,  the  king  ordered  Lord  Henry  Dudley,  with 
four  men  of  war  and  two  light  Ihips,  to  put  to  fea,  in  order  to 
proteft  our  merchants ;  which,  however,  he  performed  but  in- 
differently*^. On  the  twenty-fecond  of  May,  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Northampton,  accompanied  by  the 
earls  of  Rutland,  Worcefter,  and  Ormond  ;  the  Lords  Lille, 
Fitzwater,  Bray,  Abergavenny,  and  many  gentlemen  of  rank ; 
carrying  with  him  the  collar,  and  other  habiliments  of  the  moft 
noble  order  of  the  garter  ;  with  which  he  afterwards  invefted 
Henry  IL  went  over  to  France  as  the  king's  ambalTador,  and 
there  concluded  a  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  his  mafter  to  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  that  monarch  ;  who,  in  the 
month  of  July  following,  difpatched  Monfieur  le  Marefchal  de 
8t.  Andre  with  a  very  great  retinue  into  England,  to  prefent 
the  enfigns  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  to  the  king  •,  as  alfo  to 
treat  of  various  affairs  :  though  it  is  highly  probable  the  French 
were  not  very  flncere  in  thefe  negociations. 

Some  time  after  they  began  to  raife  jealoufies  in  England, 
of  the  emperor's  proceedings,  becaufc  he  had  fitted  out  a  great 
fleet,  without  affigning  any  particular  caufe  for  it  f ;  but  the 
next  year  things  took  a  new  turn  :  for  the  French  continuing 
their  piratical  pra£lices,  under  one  pretence  or  other,  feized 
many  Englifh  fhips ;  fo  that  loud  complaints  were  made  to  the 
king  :  and  upon  examination  it  appeared,  that  the  merchants 
had  fuffered  by  their  depredations,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty 
months,  to  the  full  amount  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  Upon 
this,  his  miniflers  at  the  court  of  France  had  orders  to  make 
very  fliarp  reprefentations,  which  they  did,  but  with  little  ef- 
fefts.  fo  that  things  remained  pretty  much  in  this  fituation  ; 
that  is,  tending  to  a  rupture,  to  the  time  of  the  king's  death, 
which  happened  on   the    fixth  of  July   1553  i    but  whether 


«   King  Edward's  diary,   March  1 6,   1551.     Hayward's  life  of  that  prince  iii 
Kennet.     Strype's  memorials,  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  chap.  x.  f   King  Edward's 

fjiary,  p.  26,  27,  30.     Hay  ward,  p.  318.     Strype's  memorials,   voi.  il.  p   aijtf, 
i(S7,  289,  i.;o.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.     Rymer,  tome  xv.  p.  193.  8  The 

reader    will  find   vurioiis   inftances  in   the   king's  jcurnalj   p.   6%— 66.     Strypf, 
Tul.  ii.  p.  331.     HaywBrd,  and  other  writers. 
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by  poifon  ♦>,  as  fome  have  pretended ;  or  by  a  cohfuinptlon',  as 
is  generally  thought,  I  pretend  not  to  determine.  He  had  theii 
reigned  near  fix  years  and  a  half,  and  was  not  quite  fixteerij 
He  was  certainly,  for  his  years,  a  very  accomplifhed  prince ;  of 
which  he  has  left  us  many,  and  thofe  unqueftionable  proofs  iii 
his  writings. 

This  reign  plainly  fhews,  that  the  perfonal  character  of  a 
prince,  however  amiable,  as  much  governed  by  his  minifters  as 
his  fubjeds,  is  to  them  of  no  great  importance.  The  forms  of 
p.overnmeftt  were  kept  up,  parliaments  were  called  and  fat^  no- 
thing was  heard  but  the  higheft  pretenfions  to  purity  in  reli- 
Jigion,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good  ;  while  thofe  who  made 
them,  fhewed  very  little  regard  to  either,  in  what  is  the  fureft 
left  of  men's  principles,  their  a£lions.  Under  colour  of  refor- 
mation, feveral  ufcful  charities  v/ere  given  to  the  crown,  as  if 
they  had  been  luperftitious  foundations,  that  the  crown  might 
give  them  away  again  to  fuch,  as  for  that  very  purpofe,  had 
branded  them  with  fo  offenOve  an  appellation.  Againft  this 
archbifliop  Granmei*  flruggled,  but  in  vain ;  thofe  who  had 
their  interefts  in  view  prevailed  ;  the  crown  had  the  fcandal  and 
they  the  benefit.  All  bifhops  had  not  the  fandlity,  nor  the 
jTincerity  of  Cranmer.  There  were  amongfl:  them  fome  who 
accepted  rich  fees,  in  order  to  grant  away  their  revenues.  All 
this  time  the  Commons  were  grievouily  taxedj  the  exchequer 
was  like  a  fieve,  which  received  all,  and  retained  nothing. 
Errors  in  adminiliration  at  home  produced  misforttmes  abroad ; 
thefe  created  expences,  and  which  is  worfe,  unavailing  expen- 
ces ;  fo  that,  by  an  authentic  account  preferved  amongft  the 
Cecil  papers,  it  appeared,  that  from  the  thirtieth  of  the  laft,,  to 
the  clofe  of  this  reign,  which  is  not  quite  fifteen  3-ears,  there 
had  been  fpent  in  foreign  warsj  and  about  foreign  concern.*;, 
upwards  of  three  millions  fterling.  Boulogne  was  the  great 
prize  we  got ;  and  this  watching  their  opportunity,  the  true 

*»  See  an  extia<!>  of  a  Journal  kept  by  one  in  thofe  times,  :n  Strype,  vol.  ii.  p, 
4ZI.  Hayward,  p.  3i(5,  327,  Butnet,  p.  izi.  Heylin's  hiftory  of  theReforma- 
rion,  p.  158,  139.  '  Grafton,  p.  1  ji4.      Holingfhed,   vol.  ii.  p.  1083. 

Godwin,  p.  153.  Cooper,  fo!.  3J8.  ti.ough  he  fays,  and  he  lived  in  thofe  times, 
that  many  were  piinifhed  for  reporting  this  prince  was  peifoncd  ;  and  that  the 
nimour  thereof  wi%  fprfa'i  ibroughuut  the  kingdom. 

chara£leriftic 
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clia'raen:erifl:ic  of  French  policy,  we  were  forced  to  reflore  for 
Jour  hundred  thoufand  crowns ;  and  the  poor  young  king,  who 
was  not  fo  much  as  indulged  with  the  trifles  necelTary  for  his 
childifli  occafions,  died  in  debt. 

The  great  power,  and  immenfe  fortulies  whicli  thefe  afpiring 
courtiers  facriticed  the  public  welfare  to  fecure,  were,  as  fuch 
acquifitions  commonly  are,  of  lliort  duration.      The  Seymours 
deftroycd  each  other  j  thole  who  aflifted  the  prote(^or  to  remove 
the  admiral,   took  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  this  occafloned, 
to  deprefs  firll,   and  then  utterly  to  ruin  him,   under  the  fpe- 
cious  pretence  of  concern  for  the  commonwealth,  for  which  ia 
truth  they  had  far  lefs  regard  than  he.     The  two  great  dukes 
of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  who  rofeupon  his  fall,  as  tlipy 
built  upon  the   lame  fandy  foundation  of  mere  human  policy, 
had  the  fame  unfortunate   ends  upon  a  fcaffold  •,  and  the  prjic- 
tices  they  employed  for  aggrap.dizing,  became  the  caufe  of  the 
overthrow  of  their  refpeclive  families,  in  their  own  times  ;  and 
confequently  they  had  the  unpleaiant  fpe£lacle  of  the  fubvcrfion 
of  their  ambitious  fchemes,  to  embitter  their  lafl  moments   be- 
fore their  own  eyes.     So  dangerous  and  fo  deftrudlive  a  thing 
it  is  for  the  grandees,  in  any  riatlon,  to  abufe  their  elevated 
rank,  and  employ  that  power  with  which  they  are  entrufled  for 
the  common  good,  to  ferve  their  private  views,  at  the  expence 
of  a  great  people,  who  with  fome  jufrice,  though  perhaps  with 
too  indecent  a  violence,  tellify  a  pleafure  in  their  misfortunes, 
dnd  behold  with  fiitisfadion  the  defolation  of  thofe  houfes  (how 
nobie  or  ancient  foever)  that  were  cemented  with  blood,   and 
founded  on  opprefTion.     If  thofe  whom  their  own  abilities,  the 
favour  of  their  prince,  or  the  confidence  of  the  people,  lift  into 
high  places,  would  read  the  hiftory  of  their  own  countries,  and 
refleiSl  ferioufly  on  the  melancholy  cataflrophes  of  fuch,  who, 
by  an  abufe  of  their   talents,    prefumption  on  their   power. 
Or  abandoning  their  patriotifm  when  it  had  raifed  them  to  pla- 
ces, have   falleii  headlong  from  the  pinnacle  of  preferment, 
without  To  much  as  pity  attending  their  miferable  dejedlons ;  it 
would  infallibly  keep  them  in  the  fafe  path,  and  exempt  them 
from  (hating  the  like  fate. 

But  even  in  this  reign,  though  they  were  but  fliort,  there 
were  however  fome  gleams  of  funlhine.     In  fuch  affairs  as  in- 

VoL.  I.  Qjl  terefled 
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terelled  no  fa£l:ion,  and  more  efpecially  in  fuch  as  came  before 
the  king  in  council,  and  were  of  a  nature  fit  for  him  to  exa- 
mine, or  to  be  explained  to  him  j  things  took  another,  and  a 
better  turn  ;  it  may  be,  thofe  refined  politicians  who  were  about 
him,  as  towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign  he  had  fome  who  might 
have  read  lectures  to  Machiavel,  there  might  have  been  fome- 
what  of  art  in  this.  For  if  in  things  difcufled  in  his  hearing, 
all  is  thoroughly  canvalTed,  and  the  right  judgment  given  j  hovf 
fhould  a  very  young  king  fulpect,  that  in  other  cafes,  even  be- 
fore the  fame  men,  different,  and  it  may  be  oppofite  notions,. 
■*rere  adopted  ?  The  beft  minds  are  eafieft  deceived.  But  let  u& 
return  to  the  hiftory,  and  clofe  it  with  fome  of  thofe  pleafing 
prufpeftSj  which  may  relieve  us  after  our  late  fad,,  but  at  the 
fvime  time  ui'eful  and  necelTary  meditations. 

As  to  his  care  of  trade,  we  have  as  many  infi:ances  of  it,  in 
every  kind,  as  can  be  defired.  In  1548,  he  palled  an  afl:  for 
kying  the  Newfoundland  trade  entirely  open,  and  for  removing 
various  obftacles  by  which  it  had  been  hitherto  cramped  ^.  The 
very  fame  year,  the  merchants  at  Antwerp  complaining  of  cer- 
tain hardfliips  under  which  they  fuffered,  the  king's  ambafla- 
dors  interpofed  j  and  when  the  regency  of  thtit  city  fuggefted 
to  them,  that  it  was  llrange  the  king  of  England  /hould  more 
regard  a  company  of  merchants,  than  the  friendfhip  of  a  great 
emperor,  King  Edward's  agent,  whofe  name  was  Smith,  an- 
fwered  roundly,,  that  his  malter  would  fupport  the  commerce 
of  his  fubjecls,  as  the  hazard  of  any  monarch's  friendfiiip  upon 
earth '. 

We  have  a  very  diftin^^  and  particular  account  of  the  advan- 
tages derived  to  thef  city  of  Antwerp  from  the  refidence  of  the 
Englilh  merchants  there,  which,  for  the  reader's  inftru£tion,  as 
Well  as  tatisfadiion,  we  will  infert,  froni  a  very  fcarce  and  cu- 
rious piece,  addrefi^ed  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  then  fecretary  of 
itate  to  Qu^een  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Salifbury,  and 
Lord  High  Treafurer  of  England;. 

"  Philip,  furnamed  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgtmdy  and  of 
"  Brabant,  ^c.  gave  privileges  to  the  Englifh  nation  in  the 
**  Low  Countries,  which  happened  in  the  year  146^,  which 

It  See  Ilukluyt,  p.  ii:.  p.  :  ;i.  I'  Strype's  meraoriaU,  vol.  ii.  p,  108,. 
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«*  privileges  the  town  of  Antwerp  confirmed  tiie  fixth  of  Au- 
*<  gufl  in  the  fame  year-,  giving  to  them  befldes  a  large  houfe^^ 
<*  which  is  now  called  the  Old  Burfe  j  and  afterwards,  by  ex- 
**  change,  another  more  goodly,  fpacious  and  fumptuoushoufej 
*<  called  the  Court  of  Lier,  which  the  company  enjoyed  till 
*'  the  faid  town  was  yielded  up  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  in  the 
<*  year  1585, 

**  At  the  abovefaid  firft  concordate  and  conclufion  of  privi- 
**  leges  with  the  town  of  Antwerp,  or  not  long  before,  there 
■*'  were  not,  in  all  the  town,  above  four  merchants,  and  thofe 
<'  alfo  no  adventurers  to  the  fea  :  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  o« 
**  townfmen  were  but  mean  people;  and  neitlver  able  nor  fkil- 
"  ful  to  ufe  the  feat  or  trade  cf  merchandize;  but  did  let  out 
**  the  beft  of  their  houfes  to  Engliflimen  and  other  itrangers, 
**  for  chambers  and  pack-houfes;  contenting  thcmfelves  with 
■*'  fome  corner  for  their  profits  fiike :  but  wiihin  thefe  late  years, 
"  the  concourfe  and  refort  of  foreign  merchants  to  that  towri 
«•  was  fo  great,  that  houfe-room  waxed  fcant,  rents  were 
"  raifed,  tolls,  excifes,  and  all  other  duties  to  the  prince  and 
«  town  wonderfully  increafed ;  and  the  Antwerp  men  them- 
*^  fclves,  who  a  few  years  before  were  but  mean  artificers,  or 
<*  lived  by  hufbandry  and  keeping  of  cattle,  whereof  one  gate 
<'  of  that  city  to  this  day  beareth  the  name,  and  had  but  £1%. 
**  fhips  belonging  to  their  tov/n.,  and  thofe  for  the  river  only, 
<«  that  never  went  to  fea,  began  to  grow  exceeding  rich ;  fo 
"  that  fome  fell  to  the  trade  of  naerchandize,  and  others  em- 
<'  ployed  their  fubfcance  in  building. 

"  Then  their  old  rotten  houfes  covered  with  thatch  were 
*«  pulled  down;  their  wade  ground,  whereof  there  was  flore 
*'  within  the  town,  was  turned  into  goodly  buildings,  and  fair 
"  jQ:reets  ;  and  their  flvipping  increafed  accordingly.  Thus 
"  profpered  not  only  thofe  at  Antv^-erp,  but  all  other  towns 
"  and  places  thereabouts  :  fo  that  in  our  memory  that  jiow  live, 
"  the  faid  town  was  grown  to  fuch  wealth,  ftrength  and  beauty, 
*«  as  never  was  known  the  like  in  fo  fhort  a  time  j  and  no  mar- 
«  vel :  for,  within  the  compafs  of  fifty  years,  an  houfe  that  was 
«  worth  but  forty  dollars  a-year,  grew  to  be  worth  three 
«  hundred  dollars  a-ycar;  and  an  houfe  that  was  let  out  for 
**  fixty  dollars,  c^me   afterwards  to  be  let  for  four  hundred 

Q^a  7.  dollars  i 
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<«  dollars ;  yea,  fome  houfes  in  Antwerp  were  let  for  fix  hun= 
♦'  dred,  fome  for  eight  hundred  dollars  a-year  rent,  befide^ 
"  their  havens  for  fhips  to  come  and  lade  and  difcharge  within 
<«  the  town.  Their  public  (lately  buildings  and  edifices,  eredled 
^'  partly  for  ornament,  and  partly  for  the  eafe  and  accommo- 
f  dating  of  the  merchant,  were  fo  coftly  and  fumptuous,  as  he 
c«  that  hath  not  feen  and  marked  them  well  would  not  believe.'* 

This  {hews  abundantly  how  great  a  right  King  Edward  had 
to  infill  upon  all  his  fubjefe  privileges  in  that  city,  where  their 
refidence  was  a  thing  of  fuch  prodigious  confequence.  We  muft 
not  imagine,  however,  that  fo  wife  a  prince  as  the  Kmperor 
Charles  V.  was  not  very  v/ell  acquainted  with  this,  of  which 
we  have  an  inftance,  within  the  compafs  of  King  Edward's 
reign,  anno  dom.  1550.  For  when,  after  all  the  fupplications 
of  the  citizens  of  Antwerp,  and  the  interceflion  of  feveral 
great  princes  en  their  behalf,  he  remained  fixed  in  his  purpofe 
bf  introducing  the  inquifition  into  that  city  ;  yet,  upon  the  bare 
mention  that  this  would  infallibly  drive  the  Englifii  not  only 
out  of  Antwerp,  but  out  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  very  pru- 
ds?nt!y  defifleJ'". 

With  lilce  care  the  king  profecuted  the  v/rongs  done  to  his 
trading  fubjeflis  by  the  French,  and  very  gracicufly  received  a 
tnemorial,  wherein  certain  methods  were  laid  down  for  encou- 
raging and  increafing  the  number  of  feamen  in  his  dominions, 
and  for  preventing  the  carrying  on  a  trade  here  in  foreign 
bottoms  ".  Some  notice  there  are  of  other  projecfts,  of  a  like 
nature,  in  his  own  diary,  which  fliew,  that  if  he  had  lived  to 
have  had  a  fufficient  experience,  he  would  have  been  extremely 
careful  of  maritime  affairs,  and  very  ready  to  have  contributed 
to  the  eafe  and  advantage  of  his  fubjeds".  But  the  diforders 
which  happened  in  his  fhort  reign,  as  well  as  his  immature 
death,  prevented  his  doing  the  good  which  he  intended. 

We  muft  afcribe  to  thofe  diforders,  and  to  the  boundlefs 
ambition  of  that  great  duke,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
king's  minority,  directed  all  things  with  almoil  abfolute  fway, 
that  fuch  heavy  taxes  were  laid  upon  the  people,  who  were  far 

»"  Bnrnet's  liiftory  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.  Grimflon's  hift>ry  of 
the  Netherlands,  p.  iSd,  aS;.  "  Barnaby's  jiiformatioii  to  fecictary  Cecil, 

MS.  '^  See  the  king's  diary,  pubjiihed  by  Boructs 

^'*  '■  from 
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from  being  in  a  condition  to  bear  them,  that  lands,  to  fo  great 
9  value,  were  taken  from  the  church  to  the  ufe,  as  was  pre- 
tended, of  the  crown,  and  then  granted  away  to  favourites  j 
and,  above  all,  that  the  very  wprft  part  of  his  fathers  politics 
fhould  be  purfued,  and  the  coin  ftill  more  and  more  debafed  j 
for  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  under  pretence  of  redrefling 
this  evil,  there  v/as  a  new  flandard  introduced,  fomewhat  better 
in  appearance  than  the  laft  coinage  in  his  father's  reign,  for 
now,  inftead  of  four  ounces,  there  were  fix  ounces  of  fine  filver 
in  each  pound  of  metal ;  but  then  the  number  of  pieces  was 
increafed  from  forty- eight  to  feventy-two,  and  confequently  the 
nominal  value  of  lilver  was  raifed  from  four  fliiliings  to  fix 
(hillings  an  ounce,  but,  in  reality,  continued  at  the  fame  rate  as 
before,  that  is,  at  twelve  IhilJings  an  ounce,  which  was  incre- 
dibly griev'ous  to  the  people ;  yet  two  years  afterwards  this  me- 
thod "was  changed,  and  the  finifliing  flroke  given  to  all  prr^ftices 
of  this  nature,  by  coining  the  fame  number  of  (liillings,  that 
is,  feventy-tv/o  out  of  a  pound  of  metal,  in  v/hich  there  was 
iDut  three  ounces  of  iilver;  fo  that,  while  the  nominal  vahie  re- 
mained the  fame,  and  thofe  who  knew  no  better  believed  that 
fjlver  was, dill  at  fix  fliiliings  an  ounce  ;  it  was,  in  fa£l,  fo  long 
as  the  money  of  this  coinage  remained  current,  at  twenty-four 
fliiliings  an  ounce.  Yet  one  advantage  followed  from  thence, 
which  was,  that  the  groflhefs  of  the  impofition  made  it  quickly 
difcernable  ;  and  therefore  the.  next  year's  money  was  coined 
pretty  near  the  old  ll:andard,  before  it  had  been  pradlifed  upon 
by  his  father;  but  then  there  were  fixty  fliiliings  in  the  pound 
weight,  which  brought  the  price  of  filver  to  five  fliiliings  an 
ounce.  And  this  began  that  emendation  of  our  coin,  which 
was  completed,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  advice  of  the 
fame  minifter  \vho  procured  this  lail  alteration  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward. 

In  this  monarch's  reign  the  Levant  trade  grew  more  exten- 
llve  P  •,  and  that  to  the  coafi:  of  Guinea,  and  other  parts  of 
Africa,  was  firft  difcovered,  and  profecuted  with  fuccefs,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Wyndham  "*.  We  may  add  to  thefe  proofs  of  the 
flourifhing  of  naval  power  under  this  young  prince,  the  attempt 

f  ChurchlJl's  voyages,  introduflion.  "J  Ibid.  '/ol.  v.  p.  146. 
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made  for  dlfcoverins;  a  north-eaft  paflage  ■■,  which  will  lead  us 
to  fpeak  of  the  moft  acccmpliflied  feaman  who  lived  in  his  time, 
and  whofe  memory  deferves,  for  his  induftry,  penetration,  and 
integrity,  to  be  tranfmitted  to  poflerity :  I  mean  the  celebrated 
snd  juftly  famous 

SEBASTIAN     CABOT. 

THIS  gentleman  was  the  Ton  of  that  eminent  Venetian  pilot 
Sir  John  Cabot,  of  whom  we  have  given  fome  account 
heretofore.  He  was  born  at  Briftol  about  the  year  1477  ;  and 
therefore  Mr.  Strype  is  mii^aken  when  he  tells  us  he  was  an 
Italian  •,  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  name  he  met  with  in  the 
MS.  from  whence  he  copied  his  remarks,  viz.  Sebajliajw  Cabato^^ 
an  inaccuracy  common  enough  with  our  old  Avriters,  whoaffedl 
to  vary  foreign  names  ftrangely,  a  folly  with  which  the  French 
are  ftill  infe6i:ed,  infomuch  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  under- 
ftand  Englifh  proper  names,  even  in  their  lateft  and  beft  hifto- 
rians.  Sebaftian  was  educated  by  his  father  in  the  ftudy  of 
thofe  parts  of  the  mathematics  which  were  then  bell  under- 
flood,  efpecially  arithmetic,  geometry,  ami  cofmography,  and 
by  that  time  he  was  fevcnteen  years  old,  he  had  made  feveral 
trips  to  fea,  in  order  to  add  to  his  theoretical  notions  a  com- 
petent ikill  in  the  practical  part  of  navigation;  and  in  like  man- 
ner were  bred  the  reft  of  his  father's  fens,  who  became  alfo 
eminent  men,  and  fettled  abroad,  one  in  Genoa,  the  other  at 
Venice  ^ 

The  firft  voyage  of  confequence  in  which  Sebaftian  Cabot 
was  engaged,  feems  to  have  been  that  made  by  his  father,  for 
t\\z  difcovery  of  the  north-weft  paflage,  of  which  we  have 
given  fome  account  before  ".  This  was  in  1497,  and  certainly 
firft  taught  our  feamen  a  paflage  to  North  America:  but  whe- 
ther Sebaftian  Cabot  did  not,  after  the  deceafe  of  his  father, 
profecute  his  dedgn,  and  make  a  more  perfeift  difcovery  of  the 
oafts  of  the  new  found  land,  is  a  great  doubt  with  me,  becaufe 

»■  Eden's  Iiiflory  of  trave',  p.  214.  s  Grafton,  p.  13x3.  fays,  he  waj 

l»oni  at  Briftol,  and  that  he  was  th-r  fon  of  a  Genoefc.  Strype's  memorials,  v-l. 
\\.  p.  40a.  t  Remarks  on  Hakiuyt,  MS,  "  In  the  life  of  John 

Cabot,  p.  3  J'. 
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I  find  fuch  incongruous  relations  of  this  voyage  in  different 
authors  *.  For  inftance,  tlie  celebrated  Peter  Martyr,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Sebaftian,  and  wrote  in  a  manner 
from  his  own  mouth,  fays,  that  the  voyage  wherein  he  made 
his  great  difcovery  towards  the  north,  was  performed  in  two 
fhips  fitted  out  at  his  own  expence  ^  ;  which  by  no  means  agrees 
with  his  father's  expedition,  wherein  were  employed  one  ll:out 
fliip  of  the  king's,  and  four  belonging  to  the  merchants  of 
Briftol  y.  Befides  this,  a  very  intelligent  Spanifh  writer,  who 
is  very  exact  in  his  chronology,  tells  us,  that  when  Cabot  failed 
at  the  expence  of  King  Henry  VIL  in  order  to  make  difcoveries 
towards  the  north,  he  pafled  beyond  Cape  Labrador,  fbmewhat 
more  than  fifty-eight  degrees  north  latitude,  then,  turniag  to- 
wards the  wefl,  he  faded  along  the  coafl  to  thirty-eight  degrees  j 
which  agrees  very  well  with  our  accounts  of  John  Cabot's  voy- 
age 2 :  but  R.amufio,  the  Italian  colledtor,  who  had  the  letter 
of  Sebaflian  Cabot  before  him  when  he  wrote,  fpeaks  of  a  voy- 
age wherein  he  failed  north  and  by  weft  to  fixty-feven  degrees 
and  an  half,  and  would  have  proceeded  farther,  if  he  had  not 
been  hindered  by  a  mutiny  among  his  failors  *. 

The  writers  in  thofe  days  had  no  precilion ;  they  fet  down 
fa£ls  very  confufedly,  without  much  attending  to  circumftances, 
and  were  ftill  lefs  folicitous  about  dates,  which  gives  thofe  who 
come  after  them  much  trouble,  and  yet  feldom  attaining  any 
certainty  i  which,  I  muft  acknowledge,  is  the  cafe  here.  It  is, 
however,  probable,  that  Sebaflian  made  more  than  one,  perhaps 
more  than  two  voyages  into  thefe  parts,  by  virtue  of  King 
Henry  VII. 's  commiffion;  and  if  fo,  he  well  deferved  the  cha- 
rafter  Sir  William  Monfon  has  given  of  him^,  and  of  his  im- 
portant difcoveries,  which  the  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  ice  in 
his  own  words,  the  authority  of  the  writer,  from  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  fubjei^l,  being  of  as  much  weight  as  the  fa<fi:s 
he  mentions. 

*"  As  appears,  by  compnrtng  the  accounts  in  Haklviyt  wkh  thofe  in  PnrchaSg 
and  in  the  hillory  of  travel,  by  Eden.  ^  Decad.  iii.  cap.  6.         V  Fabian's  MS, 

chronicle,  A.  D.  1497.  z  Lopez,  dc  Gomara  hift.  des  Ind.  Occident,  lib. 

ii.  cap.  iv.  "   In  his  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  his  excellent  col!e<ftior(. 

*  In  the  iarje  coWciiloa  Called  Cliurchili's  voyages,  vul.  iii.  p.  3pff.  and  his 
chiraftcr,  i>.  4=^*. 

«  To 
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"  To  come  to  the  particulars,  (fays  he),  of  augmentntlbn  bf 
"  our  trade,  of  our  plantations,  and  our  difcoverics,  becaufe 
*'  every  man  fhall  have  his  due  therein,  I  will  begin  with  New- 
*<  foundland,  lying  upon  the  main  continent  of  America,  AvhicH 
*'  the  king  of  Spain  challenges  as  firft  difcoverer;  but  as  we 
**  acknowledge  the  khig  of  Spain  the  firft  liglit  of  the  weft  and 
*'  fouth-weft  parts  of  America,  fo  v/e,  and  all  the  world  mufi 
**  confefs,  that  we  were  the  firft  who  took  poTefiion,  for  the 
**  crown  of  England,  of  the  north  part  thereof,  and  nOt  above 
*♦  two  years  difference  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other.  And  as 
*'  the  Spaniards  have,  from  that  day  and  year,  held  their  pof- 
*»  feflion  in  the  weft,  fo  have  we  done  the  like  in  the  north  j 
*'  and  though  there  is  no  refpe^l,  in  comparifon  of  the  wealth 
*'  betwixt  the  countries,  yet  England  may  boaft,  that  the  dif- 
**  covery,  from  the  year  aforefaid  to  this  very  day,  hath  afford- 
*'  ed  the  fubjecl  annually,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
**  pounds,  and  increafed  the  number  of  many  a  good  fliip,  and 
**  mariners,  as  our  weftern  parts  can  witnefs,  by  their  filTiing 
**  in  Newfoundland.  Neither  can  Spain  challenge  a  more  na- 
**  tural  right  than  we  to  its  difcovery;  for  in  that  cafe  we  are 
«  both  alike* 

"  If  we  deal  truly  with  others,  and  not  deprive  them  of  theit 
"  right,  it  is  Italy  that  muft  ailume  the  difcovery  to  itfelf  as  well 
*'  in  the  one  part  of  America  as  in  the  other.  Genoa,  and 
*<  Chriftopher  Columbus  by  name,  rauft  carry  away  the  praife 
*<  of  it  from  Spain  ;  for  Spain  had  not  that  voyage  in  agitation^ 
**  or  thought  of  it,  till  Columbus  not  only  propofed,  but  accom- 
«<  pliftied  it.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  Sebaftian  Cabot "=  a  Ve- 
"  netian,  who  by  his  earneft  interceflion  to  Henry  VII.  drew 
*«  him  to  the  difcovery  of  Nevirfoundland,  and  called  it  by  the 
"  name  of  Bacallao^  an  Indian  name  for  fifli,  from  the  abun- 
«  dance  of  fifh  he  found  upon  that  coaft." 

This  fliews  plainly  the  great  fagacity  and  unbiafTed  impartiality 
of  this  ingenious  author,  who  points  very  juftly  to  thofe  advan- 
tages [and  thefe  not  inconfiderablej  which  had,  even  in  his  time, 

c  This  affords  a  fartlicr  and  more  direft  proof  of  my  conjtfture,  that  Sebaftian 
Cabot  made  more  tlian  one  voyage  in  the  fervicc  of  Henry  VIT.  fince,  from  what 
our  author  fays,  it  looks  as  if  he  hif5  naf  9ii!y  found  ihe  country,  biit  cfiabliflicd 
thcii(]).ery  of  Ne*found!an3; 

accrued 
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accrued  to  this  nation  from  tlicfe  difcoveries,  and  fairly  afcrlbes 
to  Italy  the  honour  of  producing  thofe  incomparable  perfons  by 
whom  they  were  made  :  for,  though  he  is  a  little  mi Itaken  in 
the  name,  afcribing  to  Sebaftian  what  was  due  to  Sir  John  Ca- 
bot, yet  he  is  right  as  to  the  fatl ;  for  Sir  John  was  a  citizen 
and  native  of  Venice  •  which  fully  juftifies  his  compliment  to 
Italy,  the  Mother  of  Science,  and  the  Nurse  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

If  this  worthy  man  had  performed  nothing  more,  his  name 
ought  fui-ely  to  have  been  tranfmitted  to  future  times  with  ho- 
nour, fince  it  clearly  appears,  that  Newfoundland  hath  been  a 
fource  of  riches  and  naval  power  to  this  nation,  from  the  time 
it  was  difcoveredj  as  well  as  the  firftof  our  plantations  ;  fo  that, 
with  ftricl  juftice,  it  may  be  faid  of  Sebaftian  Cabot,  that  he  was 
the  author  of  our  maritime  ftrength,  and  opened  the  way  to  thofe 
improvements  which  have  rendered  us  fo  great,  fo  eminent,  fo 
fiourilhing  a  people.  Yet  have  we  no  diftinct  accounts  of  what 
he  advifed,  or  what  he  performed  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
together,  wherein  certainly  fo  able  a  man  could  never  have  beea 
idle.  The  next  news  we  hear  of  him  is  in  the  eighth  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  our  accounts  then  are  none  of  the  cleared''. 

It  feems  that  Cabot  had  entered  into  a  ftri£l:  correfpondence 
with  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  at  this  time  vice-admiral  of  England, 
who  had  a  houfe  at  Poplar,  and  procured  him  a  good  flnp  of 
the  king's,  in  order  to  make  difcoveries  ^ :  but  it  looks  as  if  he 
had  now  changed  his  route,  and  intended  to  have  paiTedby  the 
fouth  to  the  Eaft  Indies  :  for  he  failed  firft  to  Brafil,  and,  mif- 
fing there  of  his  purpofe,  Ihaped  his  courfe  for  the  iflands  of 
Hifpaniola  and  Porto-Rico,  where  he  carried  on  fome  traffic, 
and  then  returned,  failing  abfolutely  in  the  defign  upon  which 
he  went,  not  through  any  want  either  of  courage  or  conducTt 
in  himfelf,  but  from  the  fear  and  faint-heartednefs  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Pert  his  coadjutor,  of  which  we  have  abundant  teil:Imony 
from  the  writings  of  a  perfon  who  lived  in  thofe  times ' . 

d.See  Wheeler's  riifcourfe  of  trade,  and  Captain  Luke  Fox's  account  of  rJ-iS 
north-weft  ijaflage.  e  Hjkiuyt's  voyag?s,  p.  iii.  p.  498.  f  See  lh« 

dedication  of  a  piece,  Colled,  A  treaiifc  of  New  India,  publilhed  in  J5>5  by  Mr, 
Richard  Edtn,  and  udJreHed  to  the  great  duke  of  XutlbumberlaTid.  Gonfah'j  ds 
O».cdo  hift,  Ini.  OcciJ.  lib,  xix.  cap.  13. 
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This  difappointment,  in  all  probability,  might  difpofe  Sebaf- 
tian  Cabot  to  leave  England,  and  to  go  over  to  Spain,  where 
he  was  treated  with  very  great  refpe£l,  and  raifed  as  high  as  his 
profeflion  would  admit,  being  declared  pilot  major  or  chief  pilot 
of  Spain,  and  by  his  office  intruded  with  the  reviewing  all  pro- 
jects for  difcovery,  which  in  thofe  days  were  many  and  impor- 
tant. His  great  capacity  and  improved  integrity  induced  many 
rich  merchants  to  treat  with  him,.in  the  year  1524,  in  relation  to 
a  voyage  to  be  undertaken  at  their  expence,  by  the  new-found 
pailage  of  Magellan,  to  the  Moluccos  j  which  at  length  he  ac- 
cepted, and  of  which  we  have  a  clear  account  in  the  writings 
of  the  Spanifh  hiftorian  Herrera  s. 

He  failed,  fays  he,  about  the  beginning  of  April  1525  flrftto 
the  Canaries,  then  to  the  iflands  of  cape  Verde,  thence  to  cape 
St.  Augufline,  and  the  ifland  of  Patos  or  Geefe  ;  and  near  bahia 
de  Todos  las  Santos,  or  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  he  met  a  French 
fhip.  He  was  faid  to  have  managed  but  indifcreetly,  as  wanting 
provifions  when  he  came  to  the  faid  ifland  ;  but  there  the  Indians 
were  very  kind,  and  fupplled  him  with  proviiions  for  all  his 
fiiips  :  but  he  requited  them  very  indifferently,  carrying  away 
with  him  by  force  four  fons  of  the  principal  men.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  the  river  of  Plate,  having  left  afliore  on  a  defart 
ifland  Martin  Mendez,  his  vice-admiral,  Captain  Francis  de  Ro^ 
jas,  and  Michael  de  Rodas,  becaufe  they  cenfured  his  manage- 
ment j  and,  in  conclufion,  he  v/ent  not  to  the  Spice  iflands,  as 
well  becaufe  he  had  not  provifions,  as  by  reafon  the  men  would 
not  fail  under  him,  fearing  bis  condudl  of  the  vefTel  in  the 
Straits.  He  failed  up  the  river  of  Plate,  and,  about  thirty  leagues 
above  the  mouth,  found  an  ifland,  which  he  called  St.  Gabriel, 
about  a  league  incompafs,  and  half  a  league  from  the  continent 
towards  Bralil.  There  he  anchored,  and,  rowing  with  the  boats 
three  leagues  higher,  difcovered  a  river  lie  called  San  Salvador, 
or  St.  Saviour,  very  deep,  and  a  fafe  harbour  for  the  (hips  on 
the  fame  fide,  whither  he  brought  up  his  velTels,  and  unloaded 
them,  becaufe  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  was  not  much 
water.  Having  built  a  fort,  and  left  fome  men  in  it,  he  relblved 
to  proceed  up  that  river  with  boats  and  a  flat-bottora  caravel,  iu 

£  Dccad.  iij,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i, 
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order  to  make  dlfcoveries,  thinking  that,  ahhough  he  did  not 
pafs  through  the  Straits  to  the  Spice  iflands,  his  voyage  would 
not  be  ahogether  fruitlefs.  Having  advanced  thirty  leagues,  he 
came  to  a  river  called  Zarcarana ;  and,  fimiing  the  natives  there- 
abouts a  good-natured  rational  people,  he  ere6:ed  another  fort, 
calling  it  Santi  Spiritus,  2.  e.  of  the  Holy  Gholl,  and  his  follow- 
ers by  another  name,  viz.  Cabot's  Foit. 

He  thence  difcovered  the  fliores  of  the  river  Parana,  which  is 
that  of  Plate,  where  he  found  many  iflands  and  rivers,  and, 
keeping  along  the  greateft  ftream,  at  the  end  of  two  hundred 
leagues  came  to  another  river,  to  which  the  Indians  gave  the 
name  of  Paraguay,  and  left  the  great  river  on  the  right,  thinking 
it  bent  towards  the  coaft  of  Brafil,  and,  ruiming  up  thirty-four 
leagues,  found  people  tilling  the  ground  ;  a  thing  which,  in 
thofe  parts,  he  had  not  feen  before.  There  he  met  with  fo  much 
oppofition,  that  he  advanced  no  farther,  but  killed  many  Indians 
and  they  flew  twenty-five  of  his  Spaniards,  and  took  three  that 
were  gone  out  to  gather  pahnetos  to  eat.  At  the  fl^me  time  Ca- 
bot was  thus  employed,  James  Garcia,  with  the  fame  view  of 
making  difcoveries,  had  entered  the  river  of  Plate,  without 
knowing  that  the  other  was  there  before  him.  Pie  entered  the 
faid  river  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1527,  having  fent 
away  his  own  vv-hich  was  a  large  fl:iip,  alledging,  that  it  was  of 
much  too  great  burden  for  that  difcovery,  and  with  the  reft 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  fame  place  where  Cabot's  fhip  lay, 
directing  his  coiirfe,  with  two  brigantines  and  lixty  men,  to- 
wards the  river  Parana  which  hes  north  and  northrweft,  arri- 
ved at  the  fort  built  by  Cabot. 

About  one  hundred  and  ten  leagues  above  this  fort,  he  found 
Sebaftian  Cabot  himfelf  in  the  port  of  St.  Anne,  fo  named  bv  the 
latter ;  and,  after  a  fhort  ftay  there,  they  returned  together  to 
the  fort  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  thence  fent  melTengers  into 
Spain.  Thofe  who  were  difpatched  by  Sebaftian  Cabot  were 
Francis  Calderon  and  George  Barlow,  who  gave  a  very  fair 
account  of  the  fine  countries  bordering  on  the  river  La  Plata 
(hewing  how  large  a  tracl  of  land  he  had  not  only  difcovered, 
but  fubdued,  and  producing  gold,  filver,  and  other  rich  com- 
modities, as  evidences  in  favour  of  their  general's  conduft.  The 
deinands  they  made  were,  that  a  fupply  fliould  be  fent  of  provi- 
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flon,  nmmunition,  goods  proper  to  carry  on  a  trade,  and  a  com- 
petent recruit  of  feamen  and  foldiers  :  to  this  the  merchants,  by 
whom  Cabot's  fquadroii  was  fitted  out,  would  not  agree,  but 
chofe  to  let  their  rights  efcheat  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  :  the  king 
then  took  the  whole  upon  himfelf,  but  was  fo  dilatory  in  his  pre- 
parations, that  Sebaftian  Cabot,  quite  tired  out,  as  having  been 
live  years  in  America,  relblved  to  return  home  ;  which  he  did, 
embarkinp  the  remainder  of  his  men,  and  all  his  efFe£is,  on 
board  the  biggeft  of  his  fhips,  and  leaving  the  reft  behind  him  ^ 
'  It  was  the  fpring  of  the  year  153 1  when  Cabot  arrived  at  the 
Spanifli  court,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  expedition.  It  is  evi- 
dent enough  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Spanilh  writers  fpeak 
of  him,  that  he  was  not  well  received,  and  one  may  eallly  ac- 
count for  it.  He  had  raifed  himfelf  enemies  by  treating  his  Spa- 
nifh  mutineers  with  To  much  feverity  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  owners  were  difappointed  by  his  not  purfuing  his  voyage  to 
the  IVJoluccos:  he  kept  his  place,  however,  and  remained  in  th? 
Service  of  Spain  many  years  after,  and  at  length  he  was  invited 
back  again  to  England  '.  We  have  no  account  how  this  wa^ 
brought  about  in  any  author  now  extant,  and  therefore  I  fliall 
otter  to  the  reader's  conlideration  a  conjecture  of  my  Qwn,  whicli 
he  may  accept  or  reject,  according  as  it  feems  to  him  probable 
or  improbable. 

Mr.  Robert  Thorne,  an  Engliili  merchant  at  Seville,  whon^ 
wc  have  mentioned  before  with  ccm.mendation,  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Cabot,  and  was  actually  one  of  his  owners  in 
his  laft  expedition  ^  j  it  feems,  therefore,  not  at  all  unlikely,  that 
he,  after  his  return  from  Newfoundland,  might  importune  Ca- 
bot to  think  of  coming  home  •,  and  what  feems  to  add  a  greater 
appearance  of  truth  to  this  conjecture,  is  Cabot's  fettling  at 
Briitol,  when  he  did  return  to  England,  of  which  city  Mr. 
1  home  v.'as  an  eminent  merchant,  and  once  mayor  *.  Thefe 
tranfactions  fell  out  towards  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  "Vlil.  about  which  time,  as  Ifuppofe,  Sebaftian  Cabot 
aclualiy  returned,  and  fettled  with  his  family  here. 

I'  Herrera,  ''erad.  lii.  lib.  v.  cap.  3.  See  alfo  an  account  of  this  expedition  in 
CiiurchilTs  voyages,  vol.  1.  in  the  introduffion,  i  Hjkluyt's  voyages,  p.  jii. 

p.  7.     Sec  alfo  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  RsmnfiO.  k  Hakluyt's 

fO)3ge5,  p.  iii.  p.  7;6.  1  Seep.  355. 
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In  the  very  beginning  of  King  Edward's  reign,  this  eminent 
leaman  was  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  then  lord-pro- 
te^or,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favcur,  and  by  whom  he  was 
made  knpwn  to  the  king,  who  took  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  in 
his  converfation,  being  much  better  verfed  in  the  ftudies  to 
which  Cabot  had  applied  himfelf  thaTij  his  tender  years  confider- 
ed,  could  have  been  expedled ;  for  he  knew  not  only  all  the 
ports  and  havens  in  this  ifland  and  m  Ireland,  but  alfo  thole  in 
France,  their  (h ape,  method  of  entering,  commodities  and  in- 
commodities,  and  in  fhort  could  anfwer  almoft  any  queftion 
about  them  that  a  failor  could  alk"^.  We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  with  fuch  a  prince  Cabot  was  in  high  efteera,  or 
that  in  his  favour  a  new  office  fhould  be  erected,  equivalent  to 
that  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  Spain,  together  with  a  penlion  of 
one  hundred  fixty-fix  pounds,  thirteen  Ihiliing?,  snd  fourpence, 
which  we  find  granted  to  him  by  letters-patent,  dated  January  6» 
1549,  in  the  fecond  year  of  that  king's  reign,  by  a  fpecial  claufe 
in  which  patent  this  annuity  is  made  to  commence  from  the  Mi- 
chaelmas preceding  °.  It  \7as  in  this  year  that  the  emperor's 
minifter  d' Arras,  in  the  name  of  his  mafter,  Signified  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cheyne  and  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  the  Englilh  ambafladors 
then  at  the  court  of  Brul'fels,  his  Imperial  Majefty's  requeft,  that 
the  king  would  fend  over  thither  our  famous  feaman,  as  he  could 
be  of  no  great  fervice  to  the  Englilli  nation,  who  had  little  to  do 
yvith  the  Indian  feas,  and  more  efpecially  as  he  was  a  very  na- 
ceiTary  perfon  to  the  emperor,  was  his  fervant  in  the  capacity  of 
grand  pilot  of  the  Indies,  and  to  whom  he  had  granted  a  pen- 
Con,  and  that  in  fuch  a  way  as  the  emperor  fhould  at  fome  con- 
venient opportunity  declare  unto  the  king's  council.  But  we  have 
no  accounts  that  this  application  was  in  any  fhape  complied 
with°. 

He  continued  thenceforward  highly  in  the  king's  favour,  and 
was  confulted  upon  all  matters  relating  to  trade,  particularly  in 
the  great  cafe  of  the  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard  in  1551  ;  of 
which  it  will  be  fit  to  infert  a  ihort  fuccin<fl  account  here,  flnce 
it  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  moft  of  our  hiftorians,  though  it  gave 
in  fome  meafure  a  new  turn  to  the  whole  Hate  of  our  commerce. 

K»  Burnet  hid.  cf  the  Reformatior,  v;l.  ii.  p.  125.  "  Hakluyt's  voyagfs, 

p.  iii.  p.  10.     Rjmei's  tcdera,  tern.  xv.  p.  i8i,         °  Sirype's  memorials,  vol,  ii. 
».  190, 
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Thefe  merchants  are  fometimcs  called  of  the  Hanfe,  becaufe 
they  came  from  the  Hanfe-towns,  or  free  cities  in  Germany  ; 
Sometimes  Almains,  from  their  country  ;  they  fettled  here  in  or 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  imported  grain,  cordage, 
flax,  hemp,  linen  cloth,  wax,  and  fteel,  whence  the  place  in 
Dowgate-ward,  where  they  dwelt,  was  called  the  Steel-yard ; 
which  name  it  ftill  retains.  The  kings  of  England  encouraged 
them  at  firft,  and  granted  them  large  privileges ;  amongft  others, 
that  of  exporting  our  woollen  cloths  :  they  had  likewife  an  al- 
derman, who  was  their  chief  magiftrate;  and  in  confideration 
of  vai-ious  grants  from  the  city,  they  flood  bound  to  repair 
Bifliopfgate,  and  were  likewife  under  other  obligations.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  EngliHi  coming  to  trade  themfelves, 
and  importing  many  of  the  commodities  in  which  thefe  Ger- 
mans dealt,  great  controverfies  grew  between  them  ;  the  fo- 
reigners, on  all  occalions,  pleading  their  charter,  which  the 
Englifh  merchants  treated  as  a  monopoly  not  well  warranted 
by  law. 

At  laft  the  company  of  merchant-adventurers,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  our  Sebaftian  Cabot,  on  the  twenty- ninth  of  De^ 
cember  i55i»  exhibited  to  the  council  an  information  againft 
thefe  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard,  to  which  they  were  directed 
to  put  in  their  anfwer.  They  did  fo ;  and  after  feveral  hear., 
ings,  and  a  reference  to  the  king's  folicitor-general,  his  counfel 
learned  in  the  law,  and  the  recorder  of  London ;  a  decree  paf- 
fed  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  whereby  thefe  mer- 
chants of  the  Steel- yard  were  declared  to  be  no  legal  corpora- 
tion I  yet  licences  were  afterwards  granted  them,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  exportation  and  importation  of  goods,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  decree,  which  remained  ftill  in  full  force  and  vir- 
tue p.  The  great  oiFence.  objected  to  them  was,  that  whereas, 
by  their  charter,  they  were  allowed  to  export  goods  at  one 
and  a  quarter /^r  ce;it.  cuftom,  which  gave  them  a  great  advan- 
tage, they,  not  content  with  tliis,  in  direct  violation  of  that 
charter,  covered  other  foreign  merchants  fo,  that  in  one  year 
they  exported  forty-four  thoufand  cloths,  and  all  other  llrangers 

P  Minutes  of  thefe  proceedings    are  to  be  found    in    Kirg   Edward's  diary  j  and 
the  decree  at  large  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  treatife  of  commerce,  p.  t^^ 

but 
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but  one  tlioufand  one  hundred.  Thefe  merchants  of  the  Steel- 
yard being  imnienfely  rich,  ventured  now  and  then  upon  fuch 
tricks  as  thefe  ;  and  then  by  paying  a  round  fum,  procured  a 
renewal  of  their  charter. 

In  the  month  of  May  1552,  the  king  granted  a  licence,  to- 
gether with  letters  of  fafe  condu£l,  to  futh  perfons  as  flaouii 
embark  on  board  three  fliips,  to  be  employed  for  the  difcovery 
of  a  paffage,  by  the  north,  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Sebaftian  Cabot 
was  at  that  time  governor  of  the  company  of  merchant-adven- 
turers, on  whofe  advice  this  enterprize  was  undertaken,  and 
by  whofe  intereft  this  countenance  from  the  court  was  procu- 
red ''.  The  accounts  we  have  of  this  matter  differ  widely  ;  but 
as  I  obferve  there  is  a  variation  in  the  dates  of  a  whole  year; 
fo  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  there  muft  have  been  two  diftindt 
undertakings  ;  one  under  the  immediate  proted^ion  of  the  court, 
which  did  not  take  efFe<Sl ;  and  the  other  by  a  joint  flock  of  the 
merchants,  which  did.  Of  the  firft,  becaufe  it  is  little  taken 
notice  of,  I  will  fpeak  particularly  here  j  for  the  other  will 
come  in  properly  in  my  account  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
"When,  therefore,  this  matter  was  firft  propofed,  the  king  lent 
two  fliips,  the  Primrofe  and  the  Moon,  to  Barnes,  Lord-mavof 
of  London ;  Mr.  Garret,  one  of  the  (herifFs,  and  Mr.  York 
and  Mr.  Wyndham,  two  of  the  adventurers,  giving  bond  to 
the  king  to  deliver  two  fhips  of  like  burden,  and  in  as  good 
condition,  at  Midfummer  1554-  In  confideration  alfo  of  the 
cxpence  and  trouble  of  Sebaftian  Cabot,  his  Majefly  made  him 
a  prefent  of  two  hundred  pounds  ^ 

A  year  afterwards,  this  grand  undertaking  was  brought  to 
bear;  and  thereupon  Sebaftian  Cabot  delivered  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief  thofe  directions,  by  which  he  was  to  regulate 
his  conduiSt;  the  title  of  which  ran  thus:  "  Ordinances,  in- 
<*  ftrudlions,  and  advertifements,  of  and  for  the  dire£lion  of 
«  the  intended  voyage  for  Cathay;  compiled,  made^  and  deli- 
«'  vered  by  the  right  worftJpful  Sebaftian  Cabot,  Efq;  gover- 
*<  nor  of  the  myftery  and  company  of  the  mei'chant-adventurers 

1  Sfype's  memorijls,  vol.  if.  p.  504.  but  Mr,  Strype's  remark,  that  thefe  were 
tb«  fliips  which  went  with  S!r  Hu^h  Willoujhby,  is  wrong.  f  Stryye's  mc- 

m  x^uK,  vol,  ii-  p.  4:2, 

t(  for 
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«*  for  the  difcovery  of  regions,  dominions,  iflands,  and  places 
**  unknown ;  the  ninth  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 
«*  ic;53  ^"  This  Ihews  how  greats  truft  was  repofed  in  this 
gentleman  by  the  government,  and  by  the  merchants  of  Eng- 
land :  and  the  inftru£lions  themfelveS,  which  we  Rill  have  en- 
tire%  are  the  cleared  proofs  of  his  fagacity  and  penetration, 
and  the  fuUeft  juftification  of  fuch  as  did  repofe  their  truft  in 
him. 

Many  have  furmifed,  that  he  was  a  knight ;  whence  we  of- 
ten find  him  ftyled  Sir  Sebaftian  ;  but  the  very  title  of  thofe  in- 
ftruftions  I  have  cited,  proves  the  contrary  ;  as  alfo  the  charter 
granted  by  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary,  in  the  firft  year  of 
their  reign,  to  the  merchants  of  Ruffia,  fince  ftyled  the  Ruffia 
company;  whereby  Sebaftian  Cabcta  is  made  governor  for  life, 
on  accouni  of  his  being  principally  concerned  in  fitting  out  the 
firft  fhips  employed  in  that  trade"  ;  but  fo  far  from  being  ftyled 
knight,  that  he  is  called  only,  one  Sebaftian  Cabota,  without 
any  diftindlion  at  all  *.  Indeed  he  is  ftyled  Sebaftian  Cabot, 
Efq;  in  the  letters  patent  bearing  date  at  St.  James's,  November 
27,  I555i  in  the  fecond  and  third  years  of  Philip  and  INlary  • 
•wherein  their  Majefties  are  pleafed  to  grant  him  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  fixty-fix  pounds,  thirteen  fliillings,  and  fourpence; 
during  his  natural  life  •,  as  he  alfo  is  in  the  letters  patent  dated 
at  "Weftminfter,  May  29,  1557,  the  third  and  fourth  of  the 
fame  reign ;  when  thefe  princes  were  pleafed  to  permit  him  to 
furrender  the  former  patent ;  and  as  a  reward  of  his  great  me- 
rit, to  grant  him  the  like  annuity  as  before,  not  only  during  his 
life,  but  alfo  to  continue  the  fame  to  William  Worthington, 
Efq;  a  friend  no  doubt  of  Cabot's,  for  his  natural  life  like- 
wife  *.  After  this  we  find  him  very  a£live  in  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  in  the  year  155^;  and  in  the  journal  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Burroughs,  it  is  obferved,  that  on  the  twenty-feventh  of 

s   Tkiefe  are  yet  in  the  bands  of  the    Riiflia  company.  »   In  Halc> 

luyt's   voyagci,  vol.    i.   p.  126.  "  Ibid.  p.    167.   where  ihe   charter  is  at 

large. 

^  The  words  in  the  charter  are,  "  And  in  confioitaiian  that  one  Sebdftian 
"  Cabo'a  harh  been  the  chief  fetter-forth  cf  this  voyage,  therefore,"  Sic.  which 
authentic  declaration  of  hia  liieiit,  does  hjni  more  hono!::  rhin  any  '.itJes  Ci^uld 
liave  done. 

*  lljrou'i  ^aiit»,  tjme  xv,  p.  417,  465, 

April, 
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April,  that  year,  he  went  down  to  Gravefend,  and  there  went 
on  board  the  Serch-thrift,  a  fmall  veffel  fitted  out  under  the 
command  of  the  faid  Burroughs  for  Ruflia,  where  he  gave  ge- 
neroufly  to  the  failors:  and,  on  his  return  to  Gravefend,  he 
extended  his  alms  very  liberally  to  the  poor ;  deflring  them  to 
pray  for  the  fuccefs  of  this  voyage.  We  find  it  alfo  remarked, 
(which  fliews  the  chearful  temper  of  the  man),  that,  upon  his 
coming  back  to  Gravefend,  he  caufed  a  grand  entertainment  to 
be  made  at  the  fign  of  the  Chriftopher ;  where,  fays  Mr.  Bur>- 
roughs,  for  the  very  joy  he  had  to  fee  the  towardnefs  of  out 
intended  difcovery,  he  entered  into  the  dance  himfelf  y.  This, 
except  the  renewing  his  patent,  is  the  laft  circumftance  relating 
to  Cabot  that  I  can  meet  with  any  where :  and  as  it  is  certain, 
that  a  pcrfon  of  his  temper  could  not  have  been  idle,  or  his 
a£lions  remain  in  obfcurity ;  fo  I  look  upon  it  as  certain,  that 
he  died  fome  time  in  the  next  year  j  when,  if  not  fourfcore,  he 
was  at  leaft  much  upwards  of  feventy. 

He  was  unqueftlonably  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  men 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  who,  by  his  capacity  and  in- 
duftry,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fervice  of  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, as  well  as  of  this  kingdom  :  for  he  it  was  who  firfl  took 
notice  of  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  which  is  of  fuch  mighty 
confequence  in  navigation,  and  concerning  which  the  learned 
have  bufied  themfelves  in  their  inquiries  ever  ilnce  ^.  An  Ita- 
lian writer,  famous  for  making  the  moft  judicious  colletlion  of 
voyages  which  has  hitherto  appeared,  celebrates  Sebaftian  Cabot 
as  his  countryman*  :  yet  as  he  was,  if  we  believe  himfelf,  ours 
both  by  nature  and  affecSlion  ^,  and  as  we  owe  fo  much  to  his 
(kill  and  labours,  I  thought  it  but  jufi:  to  give  his  memoirs  a 
place  here,  amongft  thofe  of  the  moft  eminent  Britifli  fea- 
men  ;  the  rather  becaufe  he  has  been  hitherto  frrangely  ne- 
glected by  our  biographers,  as  well  as  by  our  general  hifto- 
rians  '^. 

y  Haklayt's  voyages,  vol.  i,  p,  274,  175.  2  Stowe's  annals,   p.  Sir. 

V^feniiis's  gtogriphy,  p.  837,  »   Gio.  Bjttifta  Ramufio,   in  the  preface  to 

his  third  volume.  b  Strypc's  memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  319. 

<  One  might  have  wondered  at  his  being  omitted  in  the  general  (!IAioiiary|  if 
thtre  had  been  an  article  '^f  DkAK*. 

Vol.  I.  S  f  It 
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It  is  likewife fit  to  fay  fomewhatof  SirHugh"Willough<! 
BY,  admiral  of  that  ej^pedition  into  the  northern  feas,  which 
produced  the  important  difcovery  of  the  trade  to  Archangel. 
I  have  before  obferved,  that  the  original  of  this  undertaking 
fprung  from  Sebaftian  Cabot,  whofe  fettled  opinion  it  had  al- 
ways been,  that  there  were  ftreights  near  the  north  pole,  an- 
fwerable  to  thofe  of  Magellan.  It  was  by  him  propofed  to 
King  Edward  VI.  fo  early  as  the  year  155 1  :  in  the  month  of 
February  the  next  year,  he  obtained  two  fbips  from  the  king, 
the  Pr-imrofe  and  the  Moon  j  and  the  terms  on  which  he  was 
to  have  thefe,  leading  him  to  confer  with  fome  principal  mer- 
chants, the  refult  of  their  conferences  was,  the  changing  his 
fcheme ;  infomuch,  that  it  was  agreed  to  build  three  new  ftiips, 
and  to  fit  thefe  out  by  a  joint  ftock ;  to  which,  fuch  as  had  a 
good  opinion  of  the  voyage  might  contribute,  at  twenty-five 
pounds  a  fliare.  This  once  fettled,  the  fhips  were  built  with, 
wonderful  celerity;  and  that  which  was  called  the  Admiral, 
was  flieathed  with  lead,  to  preferve  her  from  the  worms.  The 
T^'hole  of  this  joint  ftock  amounted  but  to  fix  thoufand  pounds ; 
and  yet  this  money  was  fo  well  employed,  that,  by  the  beginning 
of  May  1553,  they  were  ready  to  fail  <^. 

The  Admiral  was  called  the  Bona  Efperanza,  of  the  burden 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  commanded  by  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  knight  j  the  Edward  Bonaventure,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Richard  Chan- 
cellor;  the  third,  the  Bona  Confidentia,  of  ninety  tons,  Cor- 
nelius Durfurth  mafter.  May  10,  1553,  they  failed  from 
RatclifF;  and,  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  fime  month,  cleared 
from  Gravefend.  The  admiral,  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  had  all 
the  qualities  that  could  be  defired  in  a  commander  :  he  was  de- 
fcended  of  ap  honourable  family,  was  a  man  of  great  parts, 
much  experience,  and  unconquerable  courage  ;  yet  unfortunate 
in  this  undertaking.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Auguft 
he  loft  the  cojnpany  of  Captain  Chancellor  5  and  about  the  fame 
time  firft  difcovered  Greenland,  though  the  Dutch  endeavour 
io  deprive  us  of  that  honour.     His  utmcft  progrefs  was  to  fe- 

•i  Sec  the  account  6f  this  voy^vge  b   Latin,  by  Clement  Adams.     Haklu.jrt, 
yol.  i,  p.  243. 

ventv» 
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Venty-two  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  then  finding  the  wea- 
ther intolerably  cold,  the  year  far  Ipent,  and  his  fliips  unable  to 
bear  the  fea,  he  put  into  the  haven  of  Arzina,  in  Lapland,  oa 
the  eighteenth  of  September,  arid  there  provided  the  beft  he 
tould  to  have  pafTed  the  v^'lnter.  It  appears  by  a  will,  which 
was  found  in  his  (hip,  that  Sir  Hugh  and  mofl  of  his  company 
Were  alive  in  January  15545  but  foon  after  they  were  all  frozen 
to  death  j  their  bodies  being  found  the  next  fummer  by  Ruffian 
fifliermen,  Who  repaired  to  that  coaft ;  as  dfo  the  original 
journal  of  Sir  Hugh,  from  whence  thefe  particulars  are  taken*. 
As  for  Captain  Chancellor,  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  enter 
the  river  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  he  was  well  received,  and 
had,  foon  after,  accefs  to  John  Bafilowitz,  then  great  duke  of 
MufcDvy,  which  gate  us  ian  entrance  into  that  Country. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  838. 
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ADMIRALS: 

INCLUDING    A    NEW    AND    ACCURATE 

NAVAL     HISTORY. 

CHAP.      XI. 

The  Naval  Hiflory  of  England,  during  the  reign  of 
(^een  Mary ;  together  with  fuch  tranfadions  as  re- 
late to  foreign  commerce,  or  remarkable  difcoveries. 


"^•HOSE  who  were  about,  and  in  the  confidence  of  King 
Edward  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  fet  afide  his  fiftcrs,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  -,  and  to  call 
to  the  pofTcfTion  of  his  throne  his  coufin,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
who  was  married  a  little  before  to  the  Lord  Guilford  Dudley, 
Ion  to  the  great  duke  of  Northumberland  :  but  notwithftand- 
ing  the  time  they  had  during  the  king's  fickncfs  ta  concert  their 
projedl,  and  to  provide  for  the  fupport  of  their  defigns,  they 
were  fo  much  at  a  lofs,  that  they  did  not  immediately  pubiifli 
his  death  J  but  on  the  eighth  of  July  1553,  they  fent  for  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  and  directed  him  to  bring  with  him 
fix  aldermen,  fix  merchants  of  the  ftaple,  and  as  many  of  the 
mei-chant-adventurers,  whom  they  acquainted  with  the  king's 
death,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  difpofed  of  the  crown, 
ictjuiring  them  to  keep  it  fccret ;  which  they  did  for  two  days, 

ETid 
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and  then  proclaimed  Lady  Jane*  queen  of  England,  ^r.  I 
mention  this  cireum fiance,  to  fliew  in  what  ellimation  traders 
then  were. 

Among  the  reft  of  the  precautions  taken  hy  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  and  his  party,  one  of  the  principal  was,  his 
fending  a  fquadron  of  fix  (hips,  with  orders  to  ly  before  the 
port  of  Yarmouth,  to  prevent  the  Lady  Mary,  as  he  ftylcd  her, 
from  making  her  efcape  beyond  the  feas ;  which,  however, 
proved  the  ruin  of  his  defign  ;  for  thefe  fliips  were  no  fooner 
feen  before  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  than  Sir  Harry  Jernegan 
went  ofF  in  an  open  boat,  and  exhorted  the  feamen  to  declare 
themfelves  for  Queen  Mary,  which  they  immediately  did.  This, 
with  the  lord  warden  of  the  cinque-ports  proclaiming  the  queen 
in  Kent,  contributed  chiefly  to  put  an  end  to  the  ftruggle,  fo 
that  on  the  nineteenth  fhe  was  proclaimed  at  London,  and  the 
unfortunate  lady  Jane  became  a  prifoner  in  the  very  fame  place 
where,  a  little  before,  (he  bad  kept  her  court''. 

In  the  beginning  of  her  reign  Queen  Mary  a£ted  with  great 
temper  and  moderation,  releafing  the  ckike  of  Norfolk,  who 
had  remained  a  prifoner  all  this  time  in  the  Tower,  from  his 
confinement,  imprifoning  indeed  fuch  as  had  taken  arms  againfl 
her,  but  proceeding  to  no  greater  feverities  till  after  Wyaf  s  re- 
bellion, when  failing  into  the  hands  of  Hifpaniolized  counfel- 
lors,  fhe  began  to  a6t  with  that  cruelty  which  is  fo  defervedly 
efleemed  the  blemilli  of  her  reign.  That  flie  was  naturally  a 
■woman  of  better  temper  appears  by  remitting  part  of  a  tax 
granted  to  her  brother  King  Edward,  by  his  laft  parliament^ 
and  that  (he  had  a  jufl  refpedt  to  the  honour  of  the  Englilh  na- 

*  Life  of  Qneen  Mary,  written  by  George  Ferrars,  Efq;  in  Grafton's  chro- 
nicle, p.  1324,  1315.  Stowe,  p.  do(),  (5jo,  Speed,  p  8ii,  815.  See  the  pro- 
clamation, as  drawn  by  the  curious  pen  of  the  learned  Sir  John  Throckmorton, 
that  (ervice  having  been  declined  by  Sir  William  Cecil,  afietwards  the  great 
lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  in  the  collcdion  of  records  tt>  Burnet's  hiftory  or"  tiie 
Reformation,  vol.  ii,  p.  jjp. 

t)  Stowe,  p,  (Sii,  (Sji.  Holingfhed,  vol.  ii.  p.  1087.  Speed,  p.  817.  Godwin, 
p.  268,  171.  See  alfo  the  journal  of  the  privy  council  of  this  quctn's  reign,  ir; 
Haynes's  co!le£lion,  p.  155.  in  which,  among  other  things,  that  princefs  is  faid 
to  have  publiflicd  a  proclamation  of  defiance  againft  the  duke  of  Northnmber- 
land,  with  the  promile  of  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year  ia  land  tu  any  luiblcman 
who  (hou'.d  apprehend  him,  and  lefler  r-  rurds  ia  j-Toportijti  to  {hi  quality  of 
the  perfon  \\h^  peilorraed  that  fsoii-tr. 

uon 
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tion  is  clear,  from  the  great  pains  flie  took  to  redify  all  iki 
diforders  which  had  crept  into  the  government  during  the  duke 
of  Northumberland's  defpotic  adminiftration  '=.  But  all  her  good 
qualities  were  blafted  by  her  perfifting  obllinately  in  her  refoiu- 
tion  to  rtiarry  Philip,  prince  of  Spain,  contrary  to  the  general 
inclination  of  her  people. 

In  purfuance  of  this  unhappy  meafure,  the  confequence  alfo 
of  her  bigotry,  Commodore  Winter  was  fent  with  a  ftrong 
fquadron  to  fetch  the  ambafladors  fent  by  Charles  V.to  conclude 
the  match  ^.  On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Winter  at  Oftendj  the 
emperor  fent  him  a  very  fine  gold  chain,  which,  at  his  return 
to  England,  he  (hewed  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  who, 
after  looking  at  it  for  fome  time,  faid,  For  this  gold  chain  you 
have  fold  your  country  ;  which  expreflion  had  like  to  have  coft 
them  their  lives  *^.  It  was  the  coming  of  thefe  ambafladors 
which  induced  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  to  take  up  arms,  and  begin 
that  rebellion  which  firft  endangered  the  queen's  fafety,  and  at 
laft  brought  him  to  the  block  f .  Notwithftanding  this,  {he  caufed 
a  fieet  of  twenty-eight  fail  to  be  equipped,  the  command  of 
which  flie  gave  to  the  Lord  William  Howard,  created  baron  of 
Effingham,  in  the  firft  year  of  her  reign  s,  and  lord  high  admi- 
ral, who  was  now,  by  fpecial  commifTion  ^,  conllituted  heute- 
nant-general,  and  commander  in  chief  of  her  royal  army.  He 
was  fent  to  fea  under  pretence  of  guarding  the  coafl;,  but  in 
reality  his  fquadron  was  defigned  to  efcort  prince  Phihp,  which 
was,  however,  a  needlefs  care,  fince  his  own  fleet  confifl:ed  of 
a  hundred  and  fixty  fail ;  with  this  naval  force  he  entered  the 
narrow  feas,  his  admiral  carrying  the  Spanifh  flag  in  his  main 
top,  a  thing  which  gave  fuch  offence  to  the  gallant  admiral  of 
England,  that  he  faluted  him  with  a  (hot,  and  obliged  him  to 
take  in  his  colours  before  he  would  make  his  compliments  to  the 
prince*,  a  circumflance  worthy  of  immortal  remembrance, 
and  one  would  think,  too,  of  imitation'. 

c  Strype's  memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  31,  32,  33.  ^  Holingflicd,  vol.  ii* 

p.  1106.     Strype's  memorials,  vo!.  iii.  p.  59.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  <=  See 

his  tiiai  prefcrved  in  Ilolingftied.  f   Stowe,  Burnet,  Strype.  g  Pat. 

i.  M.  p.  7.  ^  Rymcr's  fotdera,  tome  xv.  p.  382.  i   Sir  W.  Moufon's 

nsval  traftj,  p.  21^3.     Holingfhed,  vol.  ii.  p.  iji8.     Speed,  p.  8*4. 
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The  queen  was  at  this  time  about  thirty-eight  years  old,  en- 
tirely at  her  own  difpofal'',  and  if  we  may  judge  from  her  con- 
A\i£t,  fomewhat  in  a  hurry  for  a  hufband,  which  will  appear 
the  more  excufable,  if  we  confider  that  (he  had  been  difap- 
pointed  nine  or  ten  times,  If  not  more '.  She  feems,  bclides,  to 
have  had  a  natural  inclination  towards  this  marriage,  as  being 
hcrfelf  a  Spaniard  by  her  mother's  fide,  and  always  remarkably 
affe£led  to  that  nation ;  and  yet,  by  the  cai-e  of  her  council, 
very  reafonable  articles  were  drawn  for  preventing  the  evils  ap- 
prehended there  from  this  match"".  Prince  Philip  landed  at 
Southampton  the  nineteenth  of  July,  and  pafling  on  to  Win- 
chefter,  there  efpoufed  the  queen  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
feme  month,  being  the  feaft  of  the  Spanifti  patron  St.  James  °, 
As  the  nation  was  difpleafed  at  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials, 
fo  their  difcontents  grew  higher  and  higher,  infomuch  that  the 
queen  never  had  a  pleafant  hour,  or  her  fubjecTts  a  quiet  minute, 
from  her  wedding-day,  though  many  projedls  were  fet  on  foot 
to  pacify  them.  To  this  end  the  Spanifh  artifans  were  forbid  to 
open  fliops  here,  fevere  jufiiice  was  done  on  feveral,  who,  in  re- 
fcntment  of  infults,  had  killed  fome  of  the  Englifli,  and  a  great 
many  carts  laden,  as  it  was  faid,  with  gold  and  filver,  were 
driven  through  the  ftreets  to  the  Tower  ". 

All  thefe  arts,  however,  could  not  difiipate  the  jealoufies 
vhich  the  Englifii  had  conceived,  nor  were  they  or  their  queen 
at  all  fatisficd  when  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  p  reiigned  the 
crown  of  Spain  to  King  Philip.  They  eafiiy  forefaw  that  this 
would  occafion  his  remaining  almoft  conftantly  abroad,  which 
would  be  attended  with  the  moft  fatal  confequences  to  their 
affairs,  fince,  without  communicating  and  receiving  direction 
from  him,  the  council  could,  or  at  leaft  would,  do  little  or  no- 
thing here  at  home  ^.     After  the  emperor's  refignation,  in  his 

•t   A.  D.  ijcA.  1  Strype's  memorials,    vol.  iii.  p.  119.  "5   Tbefe 

are  but  imperfu-cfUy  publifned  in  Holinf^fiied  ;  but  the  original  was  copied  by  a 
careful  hand,  and  is  in  the  Cotton  library,  Julius,  f.  vi.  and  are  iikewife  pub- 
lifhed  in  Rymer's  fcedera,  tome  xv.  p.  377.  ^  Grafton,  p.  134?,     Holing, 

vol  ii.  p.  n!9.  C'joper,  fol.  55(5.  Ferreras,  hift.  de  Efpana,  p.  13.  §  itf. 
RI.  Turquet,  liv.  i8.  p.  1340,  1341.  °  Stowe's  annals,  p.  625.     Bnrnet, 

vol.  ii.  p.  28C.  P  A.  D.  iss(J.  S  See  this  grievance  (Irongly  ftated  ia 

the  minnte  of  an  orc'er  made  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  council,  on  her  accelTion,  in 
{he  diary  of  Sir  W.  Cecil  (Lord  Burleigh)  Toifon  library,  Tiryc,  ,:.  n. 
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paflage  from  Flanders  to  Spain,  he  put  into  an  Englifh  port, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  refpeft  by  the  lord  high  ad- 
miral, who  could  not,  however,  prevail  upon  him  to  vifit  the 
queen  his  daughter ;  but,  to  excufe  it,  he  wrote  her  a  very  long 
letter,  perplexed  and  ambiguous,  very  evidently  fpcaking  that 
diforder  of  mind  under  which  he  laboured.  This  letter  is  dated 
the  twentieth  of  September,  i55^>  and  feems  to  have  been 
chiefly  intended  to  palliate  the  abfence  of  his  fon^ 

About  this  time,  the  court  had  information  of  fome  treache- 
rous defigns  in  refpe£l  to  the  queen's  dominions  in  France. 
Thefe  places  were  equally  obje£ls  of  both  nations  attention. 
The  government  of  Calais,  and  its  dependencies,  was  the  moft 
profitable  employment  the  crown  had  to  give.  It  was  of  great 
utility  as  a  ftaple  to  which  foreign  merchants  reforted  to  pur- 
chafe  Englifli  commodities,  which  were  there  vended  annually 
to  a  very  large  amount.  It  was  held  of  ftill  greater  confequence 
as  one  of  the  keys  of  the  channel,  Dover  being  the  other  *. 
The  French  again  confidered  this  fortrefs  and  the  forts  belong- 
ing to  it  as  a  bridle  in  their  mouths,  an  inlet  into  their  kingdom, 
by  which  the  Englifli  could  enter  their  country  at  pleafure,  and 
as  a  Handing  monument  of  their  being  once  mafters  of  the 
realm.  On  all  thefe  accounts  they  were,  in  peace  as  well  as 
war,  plotting  'how  Calais  and  its  diftrift  m.ight  be  recovered  ^ 
For  this  reafon  every  overture  on  that  fubjedt  was  well  received, 
come  from  whom  it  would. 

The  principal  inftrument  in  this  buiinefs,  and  who  wrought 
for  them  moft  effeftually,  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  all  our 
writers.  His  name  was  John  de  Fontenay,  Sieur  de  Briteville, 
a  gentleman  of  Normandy,  who  having  in  1545  murdered  the 
king's  advocate,  took  refuge  in  Calais ;  this  man,  as  a  proper 
return   for  the  protedlion  fhewn  to  fuch  a  criminal,   began 

«■  Strype's  memorials,  vol,  lii.  p.  joy. 

s  Calais,  while  in  our  hands,  was  entirely  inhabirei  by  Engiift.  Had  a  mayor 
and  aldernsen,  with  other  franchifes,  A  mayor  of  the  ftaple.  Children  born 
there  were  not  reputed  aliens.  Irs  inhabitants  grew  Co  rich  as  to  excite  envy  at 
home,  though  being  Eng'ifh,  all  the  wealth  they  acquired  there  of  courfe  cen~ 
tered  here.     See  Cotior.'s  records,  p.  140,  i7i,  309,  (S/c.  '  I.  du  Tillct 

Chroniques  abbregee  des  roys  de  France,  p.  106,  107.  A.  du  Cbefne  aiuiquicez 
du  V:lles  de  tout  la  France,  p.  4(5;.  iicipio  du  Pieix  hiiloire  de  France,  tome  iii. 
p. 577. 

quickly 
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quitkly  to  contrive  a  plan  for  furprifing  the  place.  He  comrtii)- 
hicated  this  to,  and  received  encouragement  from  Francis  L 
and  upon  liis  memoir,  and  the  fubfequent  informations  he  gave, 
the  French  took  their  meafures  till  it  fell  into  their  hands  •,  when 
Henry  H.  rewarded  this  John  de  Fontenay  with  letters  of  abo- 
lition, and  gave  him  alfo  three  thonfand  crowns,  to  pay  the  in- 
teret  civil,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  our  appeal,  brought  by  the 
children  of  the  perfon  whom  he  affalTmated.  The  truth  of 
this  fa6l  ftands  therefore  upon  indifputable  teftimony". 

But  the  court  of  France  did  not  folely  rely  on  him,  they,  on 
the  contrary,  liftened  alfo,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  to  the 
informations,  and  gladly  received  the  propofuions  of  Englifh 
traitors,  and  amongfl  thefc  to  one  for  betraying  this  place. 
King  Philip  made  this  known  to  his  queenj  and  her  miniftersj 
offering  at  the  fame  time  any  aflin:ance  that  might  be  requifite 
for  their  defence,  it  being  too  well  known  that  the  garrifons  in 
Calais  and  the  forts  were  but  weak**.  The  council  a£led  very 
unluckily  upon  this  tender  point*  They  refufed  the  king's  fuc- 
cours  from  an  apprehenfion  they  might  feize  thefe  places  for 
him,  and  confidei-ing  thefe  treacherous  negociations  in  a  time  of 
full  peace,  as  fo  injurious  and  (o  infulting  to  the  nation,  that 
they  advifed  the  queen  to  make  war  upon  France.  Accordingly 
an  herald  was  fent  to  Henry,  as  the  cuftom  was  then,  to  defy 
him  in  the  queen's  name,  which  was  mofl  folemnly  performed 
at  Rheims.  The  reafons  publicly  affigned  for  this,  that  it  might 
appear  entirely  an  Englifli  quarrel,  were  thefe,  that  he  had  af- 
fifted  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland  and  his  adherentsj  that 
Dudley  and  Afhton,  traitore,  had  been  by  him  received,  and 
were  gratified  with  penfions;  and  that  Stafiord  had  been  coun- 
tenanced by  him  in  attacking  the  caftle  of  Scarborough ''.  But 
notwithftanding  all  thefe  points  were  notorioufly  true,  it  was 
believed  that  the  queen  would  not  have  declared  war  j  but  from 
the  folicitations  of  her  comfort  Fnilip,  which  made  it  exceeding- 
ly difagreeable  to  the  common  people,  and  the  parliament  dif- 
covered  a  backv/ardnefs  in  fupporting  ir. 

"  Antiquitez  de  Caen,  p,  pj.  Tiie  projedl:  of  f ecovering  this  place  was  con- 
terted  by  the  conftable  Montmorency,  but  he  being  taken  at  the  battle  f  f  St. 
■Quintin,  it  wa*  execUtfd  (as  will  appear  hereafter)  by  his  rival  the  duke  of  Goife. 
'»*  Grafton's  chronicle,  p.  1551.  ^   Gcd'Ain's  anuals,  p.  3^6.     Strypc's 

memorials,  vol.  i-i.  chap.  xliv.  p.  3,8.     . 
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It  was  ftipulated  by  the  articles  of  marriage,  that  the  queen's 
dominions  fhould  not  be  engaged  in  any  war,  particularly  with 
the  crown  of  France,  on  account  of  any  dlfputes  that  might 
arife  between  the  French  and  King  Philip  j  and  yet,  when  the 
Spaniards  thought  it  advifeable  to  break  with  the  French  king, 
Henry  II.  the  queen  and  her  council  were  prevailed  upon  to 
fbrget  that  article,  and  the  interefts  of  England,  and  to  enter 
into  a  war  both  with  Scotland  and  France.  To  bring  this  to 
pafs,  King  Philip  himfelf  came  over,  and  remained  the  beft: 
part  of  the  fpring  in  England,  where  he  concerted  fuch  mea- 
fures,  as  he  thought  would  infallibly  ruin  the  French.  On  his 
return  into  Flanders,  and  drawing  his  forces  to  the  frontiers,  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  palled  from  hence  with  a  gallant  body  of 
troops,  confifling  of  between  ten  and  eleven  thoufand  men, 
and  had  the  honour  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  total  defeat  of 
the  French  forces,  before  the  town  of  St.  Quintin,  in  the  fa- 
mous battle  fought  there  on  the  feventh  of  July,  1557,  and 
alTified  foon  after  in  taking  of  the  town  by  ftorm  y. 

But  while  thefe  brave  men  gained  honour  abroad,  their  coun- 
try fufFered  feverely  at  home  -,  for  the  Scots  not  only  harafled 
the  bordersj  but  alfo,  by  the  advice  and  affiftance  of  the  French, 
fitted  out  abundance  of  privateers,  which  difturbed  the  com- 
merce, and  particularly  alarmed  all  fuch  as  were  concerned  in 
tJie  Iceland  trade,  then  of  very  great  confequence.  To  tjaiet 
the  apprehenfions  of  the  merchants,  Sir  John  Clere,  vice-ad- 
jniral  of  England,  was  feat  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  fail  to  annoy 
the  Scots,  and  to  preferve  the  Iceland  fleet :  with  this  view  he 
made  a  defcent  on  the  ifland  of  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orkneys, 
on  the  twelfth  of  Auguli,  1557  ;  but  the  next  day  the  Scots, 
to  the  number  of  three  thoufand  men,  fell  upon  him,  defeated 
the  forces  he  had  landed,  killed  three  of  his  captains,  took  all 
his  artillery,  and  to  complete  the  misfortune,  the  boat  in  which 
he  fled  overfet,  fo  that  himfelf,  with  feveral  others,  were 
drowned.  The  reft  of  the  fleet,  difcouraged  by  this  unlucky 
accident,  abandoned  their  dcfign,  and  returned  home,  which 
encouraged  the  Scots  to  raife  a  great  army,  and  to  threaten  a 

*  Grafton,  p.  1351,  1353.  Holingfhed,  vo!.  ii.  p.  1134..  Speed,  p.  819, 
Thiian.   Iiifl.  lib.   ij.    §    4.     Mc;.Lr 'y,  tome  iv.  p.  705.     P.  Ddnicl,  Loine  viii. 
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flangerous  Invafibn ;  but  their  own  domeftic  difTcnfions,  as  was 
commonly  the  cafe  with  that  people,  rendered  their  projeQs 
abortive,  and  preferved  the  nation  from  receiving  any  further 
damage  on  that  fide^. 

The  fueceeding  winter  proved  fatal  to  the  Englifli  pofleffions 
in  France,  thofe  fmall  remains  of  the  great  conquclls  which 
her  Henrys  and  Edwards  had  made.  The  duke  of  Guife  at  this 
time  governed  all  in  France,  who  being  well  informed  of  the 
flrange  policy  of  the  Engjilh,  trufling  in  the  winter,  the  defence 
of  Calais,  rather  to  its  lltuation  than  to  its  garrifon,  refolved  to 
make  ufe  of  that  feafon  to  furprife  it.  The  war  with  Spain  gave 
a  colour  for  his  drawing  together  a  great  army  on  the  frontiers, 
and  under  pretence  of  difturbing  the  Englifli  navigation,  he  di- 
re»n;ed  abundance  of  fliips  to  be  fitted  but  from  all  the  ports  of 
France,  with  fecret  directions  to  join  before  Calais  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  of  January.  On  the  firft  cf  that  month  he 
threw  himfelf,  with  a  choice  body  of  troops,  before  the  place, 
or  rather  behind  it,  towards  the  fea,  where  attacking  the  forts 
of  Nieulay,  and  the  Ryfbank,  he,  after  a  vigorous  defence, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  them  ;  after  which  he  aflaulted  the 
town,  and  in  a  'vveek's  time  forced  it  to  capitulate  ;  the  Lord 
Wentworth,  who  commanded  therein,  having  no  ftronger  gar- 
rifon than  five  hundred  men^, 

Thus,  in  eight  days,  the  Englifii  loft  a  place  which  they  had. 
held  two  hundred  and  ten  years,  and  which  had  coft  Edward  III. 
eleven  months  fiege  before  he  became  mafter  of  it.  Some 
cf  our  hiftorians,  and  efpecially  the  memoir- writers  of  thofe 
times,  attribute  this  misfortune  to  treachery,  and  ftab  feveral 
noble  characters  with  imputations  of  this  fort,  according  as  their 
prejudices  led  them  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  the  leaft  ground 
for  thefe  reports,  any  more  than  for  fuggefting  that  the  Lord 
Gray,  who  was  governor  of  the  caffle  of  Guifnes,  betraycH 
it'';  fince  the  French  writers  very  candidly  acknowledge,  tliat  he 
made  not  only  a  good  but  a  defpcrate  defence,  fo  that  if  he  had 
either  commanded  a  numerous  garrifon,  or  had  entertained  any 

2  Strype's  memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  410.  Lefl^ns,  lib.  y.  Biielunan,  lib.  xv". 
a  Grafton,  p.  13^4.1355.  Stowe,  p,  631,  Cji.  Godwin,  p.  3^;^  33,.  I^rd 
Burleigh's  diary  in  Miirdin's  collecftion  oi  ftate  papers,  p.  747.  'rhnau.  hiO.  liS, 
XX,  §  iii.  Diipleix,  tome  iii.  p.  575,  577.  P.  Daniel,  tome  viii,  p,  jio, 
k  Grafton,  p.  1357 — 1359.     Sro'.ve,  p.  631.     Godwin,  p.  331,  3^1 
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hopes  of  relief  he  would  have  infallibly  preferved  the  placdv 
As  it  was,  he  furrendered  upon  honourable  terms'^,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  faid  for  the  governor  of  the  fortrefs  of  Hames, 
who,  feized  with  a  fudden  panic,  yielded  it  up  before  the  French 
Jiad  attacked  it  '*.  The  news  of  thefe  difaflers  ftruck  the  queen 
^ith  defpair,  which  is  not  wonderful ;  but  that  they  fhould  To, 
?3ifpirit  the  nation,  as  to  engage  the  council  to  write  in  fuch  a 
<leje£led  ftrain  as  they  did  to  King  Philip,  on  his  moving  then\ 
to  attempt  the  re-taking  the  place,  is  really  ftrange,  and  I  think 
it  can  be  accounted  for  no  other  way  than  by  fuppoilng,  that, 
pn  the  one  hand,  they  were  weary  of  the  mighty  expence  which 
thefe  poiTefBons  annually  coft  England,  and  were,  on  the  other, 
\^i]ling  to  lay  hold  of  fo  favourable  an  opportunity,  to  demon-! 
ftrate  to  the  king  the  mifchicf  this  war  had  done  them,  and 
how  utterly  incapable  they  were  of  profecuting  his  projects  any 
longer  ^. 

In  order  to  fliew  the  probability  of  what  I  have  fuggeftedj^ 
and  to  give  my  readers  the  cleareft  idea  of  the  real  importance 
ef  this  place,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  at  fuch  time 
p.s  the  French  king  Francis  I.  was  prlfoner  in  Spain,  there  want- 
ed not  fome,  who  advifqd  King  Henry  VIII.  to  lay  hold  of  this 
opportunity  of  parting  with  this  fortrefs,  and  all  he  held  in 
France,  fuppofing,  that  by  fuch  a  ftep  he  might  add  to  his  pro- 
fit, without  duninifiiing  his  honour  :  but,  upon  a  debate  in  his 
privy  council,  it  was  refolved  to  keep  itf.  This  is  certain,  that 
the  expence  of  preferving  Calais  was  very  great,  not  amounting 
to  lefs,  during  the  time  we  held  it,  than  three  millions.  How 
to  compute  the  advantages  we  derived  from  it,  I  confefs,  is  not 
cafy  to  fay  ;  but  furely  the  indifference  with  which  Queen  Elifa- 
beth  and  her  minifters  treated  it,  and  the  little  inclination  we 
have  flnce  fhev/n  to  get  it  into  our  own  polTeirion,  may  render 


c  T'nvian.  W\(\.  lib.  xx.  §  iii.  Dupleix,  tome  Hi.  p.  577,  578,.  P.  Daniel, 
Jiidoire  de  Fvance,  tome  viii.  p.  116.  d   Grafton,  p.  1360.     Holingflied, 

vcl.  ii.  p.  1140.  •=  See  the  copy  of  the  coiincii's  letter,  dated  February  i, 

:{J57.     Cotton  library,  Titus,  b.  z. 

f  This  (iO:  is  takcR  from  a  letter  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  Cardinal 
l^'olffy. 
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^hat  I  have  advanced  credible  3.  Add  to  this,  that  in  thofe  days 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  almofl  as  formidable  as  the  houfe  of 
Pourbon  is  now ;  which  made  the  greatefl:  part  of  Europe  afraid 
of  it,  and  of  it  only.  How  well  this  apprehenfion  was  conduft- 
pd,  and  with  what  addrefs  the  Englifli  miniftry  managed  this 
general  incHnation,  fo  as  to  render  the  weaknefs  of  other  ftates 
the  caufe  of  weakening  Spain  to  fuch  a  degree  as  Ihe  has  never 
recovered,  I  fhall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  fhew.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  us  return  to  the  laft,  indeed  the  only  naval  expedition 
in  this  reign. 

The  war  ftill  continued  between  the  French  and  Spaniards 
with  the  utmoft  animofity,  and  the  former,  being  earlier  in  the 
field,  in  1558  began  to  gain  great  advantages  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries; but  growing  upon  this  too  warm,  as  is  common  with  the 
French,  they  attacked  Count  Egmont  near  Gravelin,  whofe  ar- 
ray made  a  gallant  reilflance  till  fuph  time  as  the  Englilh  fqua- 
dron,  then  cruifing  in  the  narrow  feas,  hearing  the  incelrant  noife 
of  their  artillery,  a^id  having  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  ap- 
proached the  field  of  battle,  which  was  clofe  to  the  fea-fide,  and 
bringing  their  guns  to  bear  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  French, 
they  did  fuch  terrible  execution  as  quickly  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day,  and  forced  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  to  fly  to  the  Eng- 
lilh  (hips  for  quarter.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  3d  of  July, 
and  was  of  infinite  confequence  to  King  Philip,  In  the  mean 
time  the  queen  caufed  a  confiderable  navy  to  be  drawn  together, 
in  order  to  make  a  defcent  upon  France.  The  fliips  were  not 
fewer  than  twp  hundred  and  forty  fail ;  but  there  were  great 
uncertainties  about  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  aiSling,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  king's  feeding  Queen  Mary  with  hopes  of  his 
coming  over  to  England,  which  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
never  intended. 

At  length  the  Lord  Clinton,  then  lord  high  admiral,  put  to 
fea  with  a  liout  fleet  in  the  month  of  July,  and  landed  {even 

S  See  Strype's  annals,  vol.  i.  p.  iC.  The  French  made  an  offer  of  Calais  to 
Queen  Elifabeth,  by  their  ambaiTadors  at  London,  in  1560,  prior  to  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  after  having  firft  tried  how  far  threats  would  operate,  in  cafe  (he 
>vonld  recal  her  forces  out  of  Scotland,  which  (he  had  fent  to  the  afTiftance  of 
thofe  of  the  reformed  religion  in  that  kingdom  ;  but  her  Majefty,  as  we  are  told, 
which  fhews  in  what  eftimation  (he  held  it,  fhrewdly  replied,  that  for  the  fake  of 
a  paltry  fifhing-town  (he  would  never  defert  thofe  fhe  had  taken  under  her  pro- 
?oO!on.     Camdeni  annal.  Elifabethse,  edit.     T.  Hearne,  vol.  i.  0,  1J4, 

thoufan^ 
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thoufand  men  in  Lower  Bretagne,  where  they  took  the  town  of 
Conquet,  and  foon  after  reimbarked.  Before  they  reached  the 
Englilh  coail:,  they  were  joined  by  a  fquadron  of  thirty  fail  of 
Spanifli  (liips,  which  induced  the  admiral  to  think  of  taking 
Brefi: ;  but,  arriving  on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne  a  fecond  time, 
they  found  the  whole  country  in  arms,  fo  that  they  were  con- 
flrained  to  abandon  their  enterprize,  and  to  lay  aiide  all  thoughts 
of  adlion  for  this  year''. 

This  difappointment  joined  to  the  coldnefs  of  her  hufband, 
the  calamities  which  the  war  had  brought  upon  her  native  coun- 
try, and  the  general  difcontent  of  her  fubjefts,  greatly  affected 
the  queen's  tender  conflitution,  now  in  a  manner  worn  out  by  a 
dropfv :  yet  this  dlftemper  was  not  the  immediate  caufe  of  her 
death,  but  rather  a  kind  of  infectious  fever,  which  raged  excef- 
fively  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  efpecially  among  the  better  fort. 
According  to  the  accounts  in  fome  of  our  old  chronicles  it  dif- 
fered little  from  a  plague'.  While  flie  laboured  under  her  lafl: 
ficknefs,  King  Philip  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  French  king, 
"wherein  at  firft  he  pretended  to  infift  ftrenuoufly  on  the  reftitUf 
tlon  of  Calais-,  but  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  this  was  only  for 
form's  fake,  and  in  order  to  obtain  better  terms  for  himfelf ;  the 
poor  queen  was  wont  to  fay  in  her  langulflaing  condition,  that  as 
yet  they  knew  not  her  diftemper,  but  that,  if  after  flie  was  dead 
they  opened  her,  they  would  find  Calais  written  in  her  heart  '^ 
Worn  with  her  difeafe,  and  excruciated  by  her  griefs,  fhe  ex- 
pired the  17th  of  November  1558,  the  parliament  then  fitting. 

We  have  faid  fomewhat  as  to  her  chara£ler  before,  but  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  her  reign,  and 
efpecially  after  the  death  of  Stephen  Gardiner  bifliop  of  Win- 
chefter,  lord-chancellor,  and  her  prime  minifter,  things  went 
but  indifferently  in  parliament,  where,  but  a  few  weeks  before 
her  death,  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of  London  made  a 
long  fpeech  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  wherein  he  fully  and 

h  Grafton,  p.  t^iJ^,  13^4.  Stowe,  p.  6^^.  Godwin,  p  334.  Thuan.  hift. 
lib.  XX.  §  9,  10.  Dupleix,  tome  iii.  p.  583,  584.  P.  Danie!,  torn.  viii.  p.  131. 
i  Cooper's  chronicle,  fol.  377.  Stowe's  annali:,  p.  684.  Dr.  Haddon's  anfwer 
apologetical  to  Hierome  Oforius,  (who  aliedged  the  queen  was  poifoned),  fol.  i3. 
k  Graftop,  p.  13(55,  13155.  Hoiir.gfted,  vol.  ii.  p.  ud.  Speed,  p.  830.  God- 
win's annals,  p.  340,  341.    Lord  Eurieigh's  diary  in  Murdiii's  colledion,  p,  747. 

freely 
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freely  laid  open  all  their  grievances,  and  entered  into  a  particular 
detail  of  the  date  of  the  nation,  affirming  amongft  other  things 
that  the  city  of  London  was  then  worth  lefs  by  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  than  at  the  death  of  King  Edward '.  We  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  princefs  was  very  little  regret- 
ed,  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that,  throughout  her  whole  reign, 
flie  put  herfelf  at  the  head  of  a  party  both  in  church  and  ftate, 
and  thereby  exceedingly  provoked  the  body  of  her  people. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  here,  th^t  by  the  hardfliips  the 
nation  underwent,  in  confequence  of  the  queen's  foreign  mar- 
riage, they  were  for  that  reaibn  cured  of  their  unreafonable  at- 
tachment to  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  which,  from  the  time  that 
Maximilian  married  the  heirefs  of  the  laft  duke  to  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary,  coft  England  in  the  bare  expence  of  wars  and 
fubfidies  entered  into,  or  granted  on  their  behalf,  fix  millions  of 
our  money,  exclufive  of  the  inexpreffible  advantages  derived  to 
them  from  our  trade,  of  which  enough  has  been  faid  in  the  for- 
mer reign.  To  this  we  mufV  juftly  afcribe,  in  a  great  meafure, 
the  putting  our  commerce  upon  a  right  foot,  by  which  I  mean, 
taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  foreigners  in  the  Steel-yard,  and 
out  of  the  hands  of  an  exclufive  company  here  at  home,  which 
had  been  impra£licable,  or,  which  comes  to  the  fame  thin^-, 
never  had  been  thought  practicable,  if,  through  the  diftreflcs 
brought  upon  us  by  Queen  Mary's  adminifrration,  our  politi- 
cal fyftem  had  not  been  changed ;  and  the  bringing  this  to  pafs 
ought  in  juflice  to  be  afcribed  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  who  being 
little  employed,  though  much  regarded  by  that  princefs,  fpent 
moft  of  his  leifure  time  in  making  himfeif  intirely  mafter  of 
the  practical  as  well  as  fpeculative  knowledge  relative  to  coin 
and  commerce,  which  with  fo  much  credit  to  himfeif,  and  glory 
to  his  fovereign,  he  exerted  in  the  next  reign.  For  as  it  was  the 
bane  of  Queen  Mary's  government,  that  Ihe  was  intirely  guided 
by  foreign  councils,  fo  it  v.-as  the  principal  iburcc  of  her  filler's 
fame  and  felicity,  that  her  views  were  intirely  Englifli,  as  were 
thofe  of  her  minifter  before-mentioned,  whole  maxim  it  was, 

'  Sir  Thomas  Smith  reports  this  in  his  oratic:j  on  tht  qucainn,  whc  her  it 
would  be  more  expedient  for  the  nation,  that  <>i}-en  -f-'i-l'-th  lho«id  n.arry  a 
native  or  a  f.^rcigner  ?  wMoh  the  reader  miy  auc:  wiih  at  L'gi  \u  ihc  ajipcndiK 
'.b  liis.  iife  by  Johu  Stryp.-,  .\*.  iii.  p.  7. 
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that  his  miftrefs  could  not  be  great,  and  himfeh"  fecure,  froin  any 
other  means  than  by  confuhing  for,  and  procuring  the  commoil 
benefit  of  the  nation  "'. 

Some  things,  however,  were  done  under  the  reign  of  King 
Phihp  and  Queen  Mary  for  the  benefit  of  trade.  King  Edward's 
decree  againft  the  merchants  of  the  SteeUyard  was  enforced  by 
an  a£t  pafTed  in  the  parHament  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  06tobcr 
in  the  firll  year  of  the  queen's  I'cign,  and  the  privileges  this  com- 
pany pretended  to  were  intirely  taken  away  for  this  jufl  and  wife 
reafon,  becaufe  that  though  they  were  faid  to  be  for  the  benefit 
and  advancement  of  comnjerce,  yet  they  were  found  in  effcti  to 
be  prejudicial  thereto,  by  maintaining  in  thefe  merchants  a  mo- 
nopoly, by  fecreting  the  myftery  of  traffic  from  the  natives  of 
this  realm,  and  by  eftablifhing  a  kind  of  foreign  republic  in  the 
metropolis  of  this  kingdom.  Notwithfiianding  which,  this  prin- 
cefs  was  prevailed  upon,  fome  fay  in  confequence  of  her  alliance 
with  the  emperor,  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  this  z€t  for  three 
years,  and  to  difcharge  the  German  merchants  from  paying  any 
other  duties  than  thofe  they  were  actuftomed  to  pay  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. « 

The  Ruffia  company,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Mufcovy 
company,  was  eltabliflied  by  the  charter  which  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  with  a  particular  view  to  the  difcovery  of  nevf 
trades,  and  in  this  refpetSt  the  wifcil  and  moft  ufeful  efbablilh- 
ment  that  was  ever  founded.  It  was  therefore  farther  encoura- 
ged by  an  ach  in  the  eighth  of  the  next  reign,  and  fo  lately  as  in 
the  time  of  William  ill.  another  aft  palled  whereby  the  com- 
pany are  obliged  to  admit  as  a  member,  and  to  a  joint  participa- 
tion of  all  their  privileges,  any  fubjetfl  of  this  realm  who  requefc 
the  fame,  paying  for  fuch  admiflion  five  pounds  j  lo  that  this 
fociety  (lands  on  a  broad  bottom,  and  cannot  be  charged  with 
any  of  thofe  inconveniencies  which  may  be  juftly  imputed  to 
other  companies  °.    The  firll  Ruflian  ambafllidor  fent  hither  was 

■^  See  his  charjfter  drawn  by  the  inimitable  pen  of  the  learned  Camden,  vol. 
jii.  p.  773 — 775.  Sir  Robert  Naunton's  fragmeuta  regalia.  Life  of  V/illiani; 
Lord  Burleigh.     Lloyd's  ftate-worthies,  p.  473.  fl  The  letters  patent  foj 

this  piirpofe  bear  date  at  Wcrtminder,  January  the  15th,  1554.    Rymcr's  fcedei. ^ 
torn.  XV.  p.  364,    A  treatife  of  commerce,  &c.  by  John  VhccJer,  Loiidon,  16^ 
quarto.  •  See  their  cafe  on  their  iate  petition. 
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In  this  reign,  and  was  received  with  great  refpecTc,  having  liia 
firil  public  audience  of  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March  1557  p. 

We  find  alfo,  that  feveral  letters  were  written  to  princes  and 
ftates,  in  favour  of  our  merchants,  by  tlie  direction  of  their 
Majefties;  and  by  the  favour  of  King  Philip  there  was  a  confi* 
derable  intercourfe  with  Spain,  and  with  all  the  provinces  fubjeiSi 
to  his  Catholic  Majefty  throughout  Europe ;  which,  though  it 
niight  poHibly  be  the  effetls  of  his  policy,  in  order  to  gain  the 
affections  of  the  Englifli,  yet  it  was  certainly  of  great  advantage 
to  private  perfons,  quickened  the  fpirit  of  trade,  and  added 
fomewhat  to  the  public  ftock.  It  muft  however  be  allowed,  that 
thefe  favours  did  by  no  means  balance  the  inconveniencies  which 
arofe  from  the  influence  of  foreign  councils,  much  lefs  vvouJd 
they  have  made  us  amends,  if  the  intrigues  of  this  enterprizing 
prince  had  taken  effedl;  for  that  he  had  thoughts  of  adding 
England  and  Ireland  to  his  other  hereditary  dominions,  and  of 
awing  them  by  Spanifh  garrifons,  is  very  certain,  though  the  war 
with  France,  and  the  queen's  early  death,  prevented  fuch  fchemes 
from  being  carried  into  execution''.  This,  as  it  was  very  fortu- 
nate for  us,  fo  it  was  fuch  a  heavy  difappointment  to  him,  that, 
as  we  fliall  fee  in  the  fucceeding  part  of  this  work,  he  exerted 
all  his  addrefs,  and  employed  his  utmoft  pov/er,  to  atchieve  by 
force  what  he  had  failed  of  obtaining  by  fraud,  and  thereby 
ruined  his  own  maritime  ftrength,  and  increafed  ours  much  be- 
yond what  could  otherwife  have  been  by  our  utmoft  induftry 
effeded. 

As  to  difcoveries,  there  were  not  many  attempted  in  this  {hort 
fpace.  Stephen  Burroughs,  as  we  before  obferved,  was  fitted 
out  to  profecute  Si:-  Hugh  Willoughby's  attempt  to  find  a  paflage 
by  the  north  to  the  Eall  Indies ;  but  he  failed,  though  he  pafied 
as  far  as  the  ftraits  of  Weygatz  ^    Captain  Richard  Chancellor, 

P  Stowe's  annals,  p.  (Jjo.  Godwin,  p.  314,  31?.  Strype's  memorials,  vol.  iii. 
p.  373.  The  letters  of  thefe  piinres  to  the  emperor  of  Rufliii,  with  a  copy  of 
the  firft  privileges  granted  by  that  monarch  to  the  Kngliili  merchants,  their  char- 
ter, and  a  tlircuurfc  at  large  of  the  extraordinary  lecepiion  the  Ruflian  minifter 
met  with  in  England,  the  reader  will  find  in  Hakluyt's  noble  colkflioB,  vol.  i, 
p.  158,  165,  167,  28J. 

<?  See  Lord-keeper  Bacon's  fpecch  in  d'£we»'s  journal,  an.  i.  Elif. 

f  Hakluyt's  Vjynges,  vol,  i.  p.  j9x. 
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who  had  fo  happily  begun  an  intercourfe  between  us  and  Ruffia, 
and  procured  fuch  ample  privileges  for  our  merchants  from  the 
Czar,  made  two  other  voyages  into  his  dominions,  which  were 
very  fuccefsful  5  but,  in  returning  from  the  laft,  he  was  unfor- 
tunately loft  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1556*.  The  next  year  the  RufiTia  company  fent  Captain 
Anthony  Jenkinfon  into  Mufcovy,  who  the  year  following  paf- 
fed  with  infinite  labour,  and  incredible  danger,  into  Bucharia, 
having  traverfed  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Cafpian  fea, 
and  fo  was  a6lually  the  firft  difcovercr  of  the  Pcrfian  trade  by 
^Jie  way  of  Mufcory  ^ 

»  Stowc,  p.  tfip.    Holingfhed,  vol.  ii.  p.  1135,    Godwin,  p.  324.         *  Hak» 
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CHAP.      XIL 

Containing  the  Naval  Hiftory  of  England,  under  the 
aufpicious  reign  of  (^een  Elifabeth,  an  account  of 
the  many  difcoveries  made,  and  plantations  fettled 
during  that  fpacc  of  time,  with  the  meafures  purfued 
for  the  advancement  of  trade ;  including  alfo  me- 
moirs of  the  famous  admirals,  and  eminent  fcamen, 
■who  flourilhed  in  that  glorious  period. 

ON  the  demife  of  Queen  Mary,  one  would  have  thought 
there  needed'  no  mighty  confideration  in  order  to  fettle 
the  fuccefTion,  Hnce,  according  to  the  will  of  King 
Henry,  which  had  been  hitherto  obeyed,  as  well  as  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  the  land,  the  Lady  Elifabeth  became  irnmc- 
diately  queen.  The  miniftry  in  the  late  reign,  however,  feem 
to  have  been  in  feme  doubt  about  taking  this  ftep,  and  very 
probably,  if  the  parliament  had  not  been  fitting,  they  might 
have  made  fome  attempt  to  ha^e  fecured  their  own  power,  at 
the  expence  of  the  public  peace :  but  it  fell  out  more  happiJy 

\J  u  2  for 
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for  the  nation,  fo  that  after  a  fliort  confultation,  they  refolved 
to  give  notice  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  of  their  miftrels's  demife  j 
and  upon  this  orders  were  immediately  given  for  proclaiming 
Queen  Elifabeth  *. 

There  never  was  perhaps  a  kingdom  in  a  more  diftrefled 
condition  than  England  at  the  acceffion  of  this  princefs.  It 
was  engaged  in  a  war  abroad  for  the  intereft  of  a  foreign 
prince ;  at  home  the  people  were  divided  and  diftrafted  about 
their  religious  and  civil  concerns.  Thofe  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion had  been  lately  expofcd  to  the  flames,  and  thofe  of  the 
Roman  communion  found  themfelves  now  in  a  declining  ftate. 
On  the  continent  we  had  no  allies  ;  in  this  very  ifland  the  Scots 
were  enemies,  and  their  queen  claimed  the  Englifh  crown. 
The  exchequer  was  exhaufied,  moft  of  the  forts  and  caftles 
throughout  the  kingdom  mouldering  into  ruins ;  at  fea  we  had 
lofl  much  of  our  ancient  reputation,  and  a  too  fharp  fenfe  of 
their  misfortunes,  had  deje£tcd  the  whole  nation  to  the  lafl  de- 
gree b. 

Elisabeth  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  had  quick 
parts,  an  excellent  education,  much  prudence^  and  withal,  what 
fne  inherited  from  her  father,  a  high  and  haughty  fpirit,  quali- 
fied by  a  warm  and  tender  affection  for  her  people,  and  an  ab- 
folute  contempt  of  thofe  pleafures,  by  the  indulging  which 
princes  are  too  commonly  milled.  Her  wifdom  confifled  in 
good  fenfe,  rather  than  refined  maxims,  and  her  policy  feems 
to  have  rofe  no  higher  than  to  this  plain  rule,  of  fteadily  mind- 
ing her  bufinefs.  From  the  moment  Ihe  became  a  queen,  (he 
never  fuiTered  herfelf  to  forget  the  flation  in  which  God  had 
placed  hei*.  She  received  the  compliments  on  her  acceffion  with 
majefty,  and  fhe  fupported  her  dignity  even  in  her  dying  mo- 
ments. The  fubfequent  part  of  this  hiftory  will  fhew,  that  this 
charadler  is  drawn  from  her  actions,  and  that  I  have  been  no 
more  inclined  to  flatter  her,  than  to  afperfe  fome  of  her  jroyal 

"  Additions  tn  Fibian,  p.  ^66.  Grafton,  p.  1367.  Cooper's  chronicle,  fol. 
37-7.  The  celebrated  Lord  Burleigh's  diary  of  ti)c  reign  of  this  princefs,  in 
Murdin's  collcinion,  p.  7'47.  Stowc,  Plolingfhed,  vol.  ii.  Speed,  and  other 
faikonans.  b   GiiI.  Camden,  annil,  vol.  i.  p.  27.     Srrype's  annals, 

vol.  i,  p.  a,  3.  aad  the  fpeech  of  Lordkecpsr  B^con,  in  Sir  Simmonds  d'Ewei'» 
journ«',  p.  ir. 

predeccflbr=;  ^ 
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predeceflbrs ;  though,  if  authorities  could  fupport  fcanclal    I 
might  have  cited  not  a  few  to  countenance  both. 

But  let  us  fee  by  what  fteps  this  great  queen  and  her  able 
minifters  extricated  their  country  from  the  mifery  in  which  it 
was  involved,  and  reftored  this  realm  not  only  to  a  fettled  and 
flourifliing  condition,  but  raifed  her  glory  higher  than  in  her 
moft  happy  times  (he  ever  flood,  laying  the  foundation  of  that 
extenfive  power,  which  (lie  has  fmce  enjoyed,  and  which  fhe 
may  always  enjoy,  if  there  be  not  wanting  honeft  men  at  the 
helm,  or  if  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  co-operates  conftantly  with 
that  of  her  rulers. 

The  firft  ad  of  the  queen's  government  was  afTerting  her  in- 
dependency. She  made  an  order  in  council,  in  the  preamble  of 
which  it  was  recited,  that  the  diftrefTes  of  the  kingdom  were 
chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  foreign  counfels  in  the  late 
reign,  and  therefore  the  queen  thought  fit  to  declare,  that  fhe 
was  a  free  princefs,  and  meant  {o  to  a£t,  without  any  further 
applications  to  Spain,  than  the  concerns  of  her  people  abfolute- 
ly  required  ^.  On  the  twenty-firft  of  November,  when  flie  had 
worn  the  crown  but  three  days,  fhe  fent  orders  to  vice-admiral 
Malyn,  to  draw  together  as  many  fhips  as  he  could  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  narrow  feas,  and  for  preventing  likewife  all  per- 
fons  from  entering  into,  or  pafling  out  of  the  kingdom  without 
licence,  which  he  performed  fo  ilri<Stly,  that  in  a  fhort  time  the 
council  were  foi-ced  to  relax  their  orders,  and  to  fignify  to  the 
vparden  of  the  cinque-ports,  that  the  queen  meant  not  to  ira~ 
prifon  her  fubjedls,  but  that  perfons  might  pafs  and  repafs  about 
their  lawful  concerns  <^. 

With  like  diligence  provifion  was  made  for  the  fecurity  of 
Dover,  Portfmouth,  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight  %  10  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  kingdom  was  out  of  all  danger  from  any 
fudden  infult,  and  the  queen  at  leifure  to  confider  how  fhe 
might  further  firengthen  it,  fo  as  to  render  all  the  projects  oi' 
her  enemies  abortive.     Her  entrance  on  government  had  the 

c  Cotton  library,  Titus,  c.  to.  See  the  queen's  I'nflrudVions  to  Guldo  Ca- 
valcanti,  dated  the  twenty-ninth  of  January  15589,  in  Dr.  Furbei'i  colleflion 
of  (late-papers,  vol.  i,  p.  34.  d  Strjpe's  annals,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

e  Sec  vSir  William  Cecil   (Lord  Burleigh's)   diary   in  the  c  ttcp.  library,    Tituv, 
c.  i», 

fame 
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fame  appearance  of  wifdom  as  if  fhe  had  been  years  upon  the 
throne,  and  the  hopes  raifed  by  her  firft  a*n:ions  were  fupported 
and  even  exceeded  by  the  fteadinefs  of  her  conduct ;  fo  that  by 
a  firm  and  uniform  behaviour,  Ihe  fecured  the  reverence  and 
affection  of  her  fubje6ls  at  home,  and  etlabhflied  a  character 
abroad  that  prevented  any  immediate  enterprizes  upon  her  do- 
minions in  that  feeble  and  fluctuating  condition  in  which  flic 
found  them. 

In  the  month  of  April  1559,  peace  was  concluded  with 
France,  and  therein,  amongll  other  things,  it  was  provided, 
that  after  the  term  of  eight  years,  the  French  fliould  render  to 
the  queen  the  town  of  Calais,  or  pay  her  fifty  thoufand  crowns 
by  wav  of  penalty.  In  this  treaty  the  dauphin  and  the  queen 
of  Scots  were  alio  included  ;  but  this  was  very  indifferently  per- 
formed :  for  the  French  immediately  began  to  fend  over  great 
forces  into  Scotland,  where  they  intended,  firfl  to  root  out  the 
Proteflant  religion,  and  then  to  have  made  themfelves  entirely 
mailers  of  the  kingdom  <".  This  proceeding  fo  alarmed  the  no- 
bility of  Scotland,  that  many  of  them  had  immediate  rccourfc 
to  arms,  and  not  finding  their  own  flrength  fufficient,  applied 
themfelves  for  protedllon  to  CKieen  Elifabeth,  who,  forefeeing 
the  confequence  of  fullering  the  French  to  fix  themfelves,  and 
eftablifh  an  intereft  in  Scotland,  determined  to  lend  thither  the 
alTiftance  that  was  defired,  both  by  land  and  fea^. 

In  the  mean  time  a  ftrict  but  legal  inquiry  was  made  into  the 
lofs  of  Calais  in  the  late  reign.     The  Lord  "Wentworth,  on 


f  Corps  diplomatique  f!ii  droit  des  genr,  tome  v.  p,  i.  p.  18.  Buchanail, 
lib.  xvi,  xvii.  Holinjjflied,  vol.  ii.  p.  uSa.  Can)den,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  Mezeray, 
tome  V.  p.  15.  16.  and  the  reft  of  the  French  lullorians,  who  all  own  this  pro- 
]t(}.  of  their  King  Francis  II.  But  the  belt  account  of  the  treaty  of  Chateau 
Canibrefis,  is  in  Dr.  t'oibes's  coileftion  of  ftdte-papers,  voi.  i.  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader. 

8  See  the  queen's  letter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  dated  December  30th,  iS5?j 
in  Hayres's  cal!e<flion  of  ftatepapers,  p.  117,  218.  the  articles  Dgreed  to  on  the 
part  of  that  princefs  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  with  Lord  Jatnes  Stuart,  and  others 
of  the  ncbiliiy,  when  (he  condcfcendcd  to  take  the  realm  of  Scotland  and  the  con- 
federate Lords  under  her  prote(nion,  dated  February  zytH,  iS59-  Lord  Grey'j 
inftniC'tlons  i.m  his  entering  that  kingdom,  and  other  papers  relating  to  that  im- 
portant biifinefs.  Keith's  hiftury  of  the  church  and  rtate  of  Scotland,  vol.  5. 
p.  113.  Sir  James  Mclvil's  memoirs,  p.  28;  19.    Stowc,  p.  641.     Speed,  p.  834. 

whom 
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whom  many  afperfions  had  fallen,  was  fairly  tried  and  honour- 
ably acquitted  by  his  peers ;  but  the  captains  Chamberlain  and 
Harlefton  were  condemned,  though  the  queen  thought  fit  to 
pardon  them ''.  As  for  Lord  Grey,  his  gallant  defence  of  the 
fortrefs,  wherein  he  was  governor,  exempted  him  from  any 
profecution ;  inftead  of  which,  he  was  appointed  commander 
in  chief  of  the  forces  that  were  to  march  into  Scotland.  The 
fleet  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Winter,  which  failed  up  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  blocked  up  Leith  by  fea,  while  the  army  of 
the  Scots  Lords,  and  the  Englilh  auxiliaries  under  Lord  Grey, 
befieged  it  by  land,  and  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  forced  the  Fi'ench 
garrifon  to  capitulate  5  whereby  all  the  defigns  of  France  on 
that  fide  were  intirely  broken',  and  the  queen  left  to  look  to 
her  own  concerns,  which  flie  did  with  fuch  diligence,  that  i« 
two  years  fpace  religion  was  reftored,  the  principal  grievances 
felt  under  the  former  government  redrefled,  bafe  money  taken 
away,  the  forts  throughout  the  kingdom  repaired,  and  trade 
brought  into  a  flouriflaing  condition. 

But  above  all,  the  navy  was  the  queen's  peculiar  care  ;  fhe 
diredled  a  moft  exa£t  furvey  of  it  to  be  made,  a  very  ftrift  in- 
quiry into  the  caufes  of  its  decay,  and  the  fureft  means  by 
which  it  might  be  recovered.  She  iffiied  orders  for  preferving 
timber  fit  for  building,  dire£led  many  pieces  of  brafs  cannon  to 
be  caft,  and  encouraged  the  making  gun-powder  here  at  home, 
which  had  been  hitherto  brought  from  abroad  at  a  vafi:  expence. 
For  the  fecurity  of  her  fleet,  which  generally  lay  in  the  river 
Medway,  fhe  built  a  ftrong  fortrefs  called  Upnore-Caflle. 
The  wages  of  the  feamen  fhe  raifed,  enlarged  the  number,  and 
augmented  the  falaries  of  her  naval  officers ;  drew  over  foreign- 
ers fkilled  in  the  arts  relating  to  navigation,  to  Inftruft  her  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  pains  flie  took  in  thefe  affairs,  excited  a  fpirit 
of  emulation  among  her  fubjedls,  who  began  every  where  to 
exert  then:\felves  in  like  manner,  by  repairing  of  ports,  and 
building  vefTels  of  all  fizes,  efpecially  large  and  ftout  fliips,  fit  for 
war  as  well  as  commerce.     From  ail  which,  as  Mr.  Camden 

k  Stowe,  p,  «39.     Camden,  vol.  i.  p.  45.     Strypf,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  5  Bu- 

chanan, lib.  xvii.     Holingfhed,  vol.  ii.  p.  1187.     Thuan.  hift.  lil*.  xxW.  §  iv. 
Lord  Burleigh's  diary  in  Murdin's  c#llc£lion,  p.  750. 

tells 
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tells  u?,  the  queen  juftly  acquired  the  glorious  title  of  the 
Restorer  of  naval  power,  and  Sovereign  of  the 
NORTHERN  SEAS  ;  infomucli  that  foreign  nations  were  ftruck 
with  awe  at  the  queen's  proceedings,  and  were  now  willing 
refpedlfuUy  to  court  a  power,  which  had  been  fo  lately  the  ob- 
je(ft  of  their  contempt  ^. 

The  civil  diflenfions  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  which  gave" 
the  court  a  pretence  for  opprefling  tliofe  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, whom  they  called  Huguenots,  produced  in  the  year  1562 
very  dellru6live  confequences  to  their  neighbours.  A  general 
fpirit.of  rapine  and  confufion  having  fpread  itfelf  through  the 
inhabitants  of  that  extenfive  kingdom,  and  the  greateft  crimes 
meeting  with  impunity,  fuch  as  dwelt  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  who 
were  moftly  Huguenots,  fitted  .out  fhips  to  annoy  their  enemies; 
upon  which  the  court-party  did  the  like,  fo  that  at  laft  piracies 
were  frequent,  and  the  Englifli  trade  fuffered  thereby  fo  into- 
lerably, that  at  length  the  queen  refolved  to  interpofe'.  The 
French  Proteftants  had  long  fued  to  her  for  proteftion,  and  of- 
fered to  put  the  port  of  Havre  de  Grace,  then  called  Nev/- 
haven,  into  her  hands ;  which  flie  at  length  accepted,  and  fent 
over  Ambrofe  Dudley,  carl  of  Warwick,  in  the  month  of 
September  1562,  with  a  confiderable  fleet,  and  a  good  body 
of  troops  on  board,  who  entered  into  the  town,  and  kept  pof- 
fefhon  of  it  till  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  following  ""■. 

The  taking  into  our  hands  this  place,  proved  of  infinite  de- 
triment to  the  French,  for  the  court  having  declared  all  Englilh 
fhips  good  prize,  fo  long  as  the  queen  held  that  port,  fhe  found 
herfelf  obliged  to  ifliie  a  like  proclamation,  whereupon  fuch  num- 
bers of  pi-ivateers  were  fitted  out  from  Engliili  ports,  and  from 
Newhaven,  that  the  fpoil  they  made  is  almofi  incredible".    For 

k  Camdcni  annales,  vol,  i.  p.  86.  where  he  fomewhat  exceeds  the  truth, 
when  he  fays  the  qiiecB,  with  the  affiance  of  her  fubjefts,  might  fit  out  a  fleet 
that  would  require  io,ooo  fesinen,  fince  in  ijSa,  all  the  fra-f'aring  people  in 
her  realm  did  not  exceed  14,195.  Sir  Wiiliatn  Monf>n's  trarts,  p.  279. 
Strype's  annals,  vol.  i.   p.   375,  '  See  her  manifefto,  dill  extant  in 

Stowe's  annals.  m  F.  Leonard,  tome  ii.   p.  571.     Davila,   lib.  iii. 

Thuan.  lib.  xxiii.  §  iv.  Strype's  annais,  vol.  i.  p.  367.  Forbes's  ftate  papers, 
vol.  ii.  Lord  Burleigh's  diary  in  Murdin's  colle^ion,  p.  753,  754.  "  Ho- 
ilrgfhed,  Tol.  ii.  p.  ii<}6.     Csmdeii,  vol.  i,  p.  54.     Speed,  p.  83s. 

cxainp!€. 
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TCXample,  we  are  told  that  one  Francis  Clarke  equipped  at  Lis 
own  expence,  three  frigates,  and  after  a  cruize  of  fix  weeks, 
brought  into  Newhaven  no  lefs  than  eighteen  prizes,  which 
wej"e  valued  at  upwards  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds  °.  The  main 
motive  to  this  condu6l  was,  to  revive  a  naval  enterprizing  foirit 
amongft  her  fubjecSts^  the  promoting  fhip-building,  and  prevent- 
ing her  neighbours  from  gaining  an  afcendency  at  fea,  as  they 
would  certainly  have  done,  if,  in  order  to  redrefs  the  nation's 
wrongs,  {he  had  had  recourfe  to  negociation.  A  maritime  power 
injured,  inftead  of  expoflulating,  immediately  makes  repl-ifals, 
and  thereby  extorts  apologies  from  the  aggrclTors  made  fenfible 
of  their  paft  miftake* 

But  by  degrees  this  fpirit  of  privateering  grew  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  the  queen,  for  her  own  fafety,  and  the  honour  of 
the  nation,  was  obliged  to  reflrain  itPj  thofe  who  had  fitted 
out  fliips  of  force,  from  a  difpodtion  natural  enough  to  priva- 
teers, plundering  indifcriminately  all  veflels  that  came  in  their 
way.  In  the  month  of  July,  alfo  in  this  year,  the  queen  di- 
rected a  fmall  fquadron  of  Oiips  to  be  fitted  out,  viz.  the  Lyonj 
the  Hoope,  the  Hart,  Swallow,  and  a  bark,  named  the  Hare, 
of  which  Sir  William  Woodhous,  knight,  Was  appointed  vice^ 
admiral,  under  a  pretence  of  guarding  the  narrow  feas,  which 
were  then  faid  to  be  greatly  infefted  with  pirates,  but  in  reality, 
as  appears  from  his  inflru6lions,  to  lend'  what  alTiftance  he  pol* 
fibly  could  to  the  maiecontents  in  France ;  which  none  of  our 
hiftorians,  at  leaft  that  we  can  difcover,  have  remarked.  Some 
of  thefe  veflels  were  in  the  November  following,  fuch  as  the 
Hart,  Swallow,  Hare,  &c.  judged  requifite  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Lord  Admiral  Clin- 
ton,  to  remain  at  Portfmouth,  not  only  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
coaft,  and  keeping  the  channel  clear  during  the  winter,  but  for 
the  conveniency  of  tranfporting  troops,  money,  provifions,  and 
ammunition,  as  alfo  for  the  conveying  to,  and  receiving  letters 
from  Newhaven  "i.     And,  as  we  are  told,  the  Hare  having  on 

^  Stowe's  annals,  p.  Cjj.  P  She  was  under  the  necefCty  of  foxding 

an  extraordii.ary  ambaffidor  to  his  Catholic  Maj^fly,  to  excufc  thefe  piracies,  and 
to  reflrain  them  for  the  future  by  a  proclaroaiion.  Camdeni  annales  Elif.  vol.  j, 
p.  p3.  "J   Hayncb's  flate  pr.pers,  p.   y;^.     Faibes's  Rite  paperj,- 

V)i.  ii.  p.  i7r. 

Vol.  I.  X  K  board 
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board  Sir  John  Portinarie,  a  famous  engineer,  in  her  palTage  to 
the  lad-mentioned  place,  was  attacked  by  a  French  fliip  of 
ninety  tons  and  upwards,  which  they  notwithltanding  took, 
and  which  proved  to  be  laden  with  wine,  and  carried  her  in 
with  them  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  fame  month  ^ 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elifabeth's  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne,  had  dealt  with  her  very  deceitfully,  fome- 
times  pretending  to  be  her  firm  friend,  at  others  feeking  every 
occafion  to  injure  and  molefl  her  fubje6ls,  which  he  had  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  doing,  from  the  great  commerce  they 
carried  on  in  Flanders  *.  What  ferved  alfo  to  heighten  the  peo- 
ple's hatred  againft  the  Spaniards  was  the  cruelty  and  treachery 
with  which  they  had  treated  captain^  Hawkins  and  his  crew  in 
the  Well  Indies,  an  infult  the  queen  could  but  very  ill  bear, 
though,  as  things  were  circumftanced,  fue  could  not  well  re- 
fent  it,  all  trade  to  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  being  in  fome  re- 
fpe^  repugnant  to  treaties".  Yet  while  thefe  things  difturbed 
the  nation's  tranquillity  in  a  certain  degree,  France  and  the  Low 
Countries  were  much  more  grievoufly  torn  through  religious 
difputes,  which  by  degrees  kindled  a  ciiril  war  *'.  The  Protef- 
tants  being  the  weakeft,  and  withal  the  moft  injured  party,  the 
queen  was  inclined  to  favour  them,  and  to  afford  them  fome 
affiftance,  though  flie  was  not  willing  abfoiutely  to  break  either 
with  the  moft  Chriftian  or  with  the  Catholic  king. 

The  latter  had  fent  the  duke  of  Alva  to  govern  the  Nether- 
lands, who  was  a  fierce  and  cruel  man,  but  withal  a  perfon  of 
great  courage,  an  able  captain,  and  a  confummate  flatefman. 
This  duke,  as  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Proteftants,  fo  he 
had  conceived,  probably  on  that  account,  as  keen  a  hatred  againft 
Queen  Eli.fabeth,  which  he  foon  found  occafion  to  difcover. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1568,  fome  merchants  of  Genoa, 
intending  to  have  fet  up  a  bank  in  the  Low  Countries,  procured 
a  licence  from  the  king  of  Spain  to  tranfport  thither  a  very 
large  fum  in  ready  money,  on  board  certain  fhips  belonging  to 

'  Stowe's  annal?,  p.  6st.  HoIingflieKl,  vol.  Ji.  p.  ;i97-  S;ryp;'s  annals, 
vol.  i.  p.  3(57.  s  Camden,  Burnet,  Raiin.  t  A.  D.  i5<57.  "  Purchas's 
pilgrims,  irol.  iv.  p.  1177.  '^  Memoircs  de  Caftelncu,  liv,  i.     Comirentaires 

de  Montlnc',  tome  ii.  liv.  v.  Duplcix,  ton-.c  iii.  Le  Clcrc's  hiftoire  des  Pro- 
vinces Units,  tome  i,  liv,  i. 

the 
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the  province  of  Bifcay.  Thefe  fliips  were  chaced  in  their  pafTage 
by  fome  French  privateers,  and  were  forced  to  take  llielter  in 
the  ports  of  Plymouth,  Falmouth,  and  Southampton,  where, 
by  the  queen's  orders,  their  veflels  v/ere  protected,  and  thofe 
on  board  them  well  treated,  till,  at  the  requefl  of  the  Spanilli 
ambaflador,  the  money  was  brought  afhoi-e. 

Cardinal  de  Chatillon,  who  was  at  the  fame  time  here  as  a 
refugee,  informed  the  queen  that  this  money  did  not  belong,  as 
was  pretended,  to  the  king  of  Spain,  but  to  private  merchants, 
and  that  in  cafe  llie  gave  leave  for  tranfporting  it  into  the  Ne- 
therlands, the  duke  of  Alva  v/ould  certainly  feize  it,  in  order 
to  carry  on  fome  of  his  dark  deligns.  Tl-je  queen,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  her  very  wife  and  able  miniiter  Cecil,  refolved  to  defeat 
this  fcheme,  by  taking  the  money  to  her  ov/n  ufe,  promifing  to 
re-pay  it  immediately,  if  it  fliould  appear  to  be  the  king  of 
Spain's  treafure,  and  to  compenfate  the  Genoefe  merchants  for 
the  time  flie  kept  it  with  juft  intereft,  if  it  was  theirs''.  This 
was  highly  refented  by  King  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  the 
former  by  his  ambaflador,  endeavoured  to  get  fecretary  Cecil 
zflaffinated,  tampering  alfo  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  to  raife  difturbanccs  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land;  in  whi<:h,  however,  he  failed-,  but  the  duke  of  Alva, 
according  to  the  violence  of  his  temper,  feized  all  the  Englifli 
effe£ls  in  Flanders,  and  permitted  his  frigates  and  privateers  to 
cruize  on  the  Englifh  coaft^.  The  queen  made  reprifals  in  her 
turn,  and  allowing  her  fubjefts  to  fit  out  fhips,  they  purfued 
this  trade  of  privateering  with  fo  much  eagernefs  and  fuccefs, 
that  at  length  they  began  not  to  diftinguifii  friends  from  foes  2, 
upon  which  her  majefty  was  compelled  to  ifiue  a  proclamation, 
forbidding  the  purchafe  of  any  fhip,  or  effeclis  taken  by  thefe 
privateers.  Soon  after  which  thefe  difputes  were  compromifed^, 
and  peace  reftored,  though  it  did  not  laft  long,  both  the  Spa- 
liiards  and  the  Englifli  being  generally  inclined  to  break  it'', 

^  Stow",  p.  66i.  Camden,  vol.  i.  p.  17  J.  BenlivogHo,  part  i.  lib.  v.  Thuan, 
Jib.  xliv.  §  xi.     M.  Tnrquet,  tome  ii.  p.  1431.  >'   Lord  Burleigh's  diary  ia 

"Murdln's  coUeftior),  p.  75(3,  7(57.      Rentivoglio,  p.   i.  lib.  v.  Z   Murdiii's 

.ftate  papers,  p.  2J7,  174.  ^  A.  D.  i  J73.  b  Meteren,  hiftoire  des 

Pays  has,  liv.  lii.     F.  Strada.  lib.  vii.     Grimflone's  hiftory  of  the  Netherlands, 
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In  the  raldfl  of  all  thefe  difficulties,  the  queen  took  every  op^ 
portunity  to  encoui'age  her  people  in  profecuting  new  fchemes 
pf  trade  abjoad,  or  purfuing  what  niight  be  an  improvement  of 
their  lands  at  home.  With  this  view  {he  fometimes  contributed 
fliips,  fometimes  gave  money,  at  others  entered  into  partnerfhip; 
in  fliort,  (he  negle£led  nothing  which  might  Ihew  her  maternal 
tendernefs  for  all  her  fubje<Sl:s.  She  likewife  afforded,  in  a  very 
delicate  conjuncture,  a  {hining  proof  of  her  generofity,  in  di- 
j.'ecling  a  ftrong  fquadron  of  her  ihips  to  efcort  Anue  of  Au-. 
/Irja,  in  her  voyage  from  Flanders  into  Spain,  notA"ithftanding 
the  had  terms  whereon  fhe  then  ftood  with  King  Philip  •=.  Her 
treaties  with  France,  which  feemed  to  exclude  all  fear  of  dan- 
ger, did  not  hinder  her  from  fortifying  Portfmouth  thoroughly, 
in  which  it  quickly  appeared,  that  her  precaution  was  far  frovck 
being  the  effedls  of  a  needlefs  timidity ;  for  the  French  foon 
ii'.ted  out  a  confiderable  fleet,  pretending  to  take  fome  ofFencq 
at  the  fupphes  fhe  had  fent  the  Huguenots,  as  if  it  was  contrary 
to  the  treaties  between  them ;  but  when  it  ?ppeared  that  he? 
nvajefly  had  provided  effsdlually  againft  any  attempts  they  were 
able  to  make,  they  were  glad  to  delift,  and  even  to  make  greater 
■profeffions  of  friendfhip  than  before,  which  difpofed  the  queeq 
to  fend  over  the  earl  of  Worcefter  to  the  chriftening  '^  of  the 
French  king's  daughter. 

This  proved  unlucky  for  the  Huguenots,  who  having  fitted 
out  abundance  of  rovers  from  Rochelle,  they  ftopt  and  vihted 
yeffels  of  all  nations  approaching  the  French  coaft ;  amongft 
the  reft,  they  feized  a  bark  with  part  of  the  earl  of  Worcefter'? 
baggage,  which  they  took,  and  killed  three  or  four  people  ^. 
This  being  reported  to  the  queen,  flie  iiTued  her  orders  by  the 
lord  high  admiral,  to  fcour  the  narrow  feas,  who  appointed 
■William  Holftock,  Efq;  comptroller  of  the  navy,  with  three, 
light  frigates,  and  three  hundred  and  fixty  men  on  board,  to 
perform  this  fcrvice,  which  he  did  with  fuch  induftry  and 
efTc'cl,  that  between  the  Northforeland  and  Falmouth,  he  took 
twenty  privateers  of  feveral  nations,  with  nine  hundred  men  on 
board  them,  and  fent  them  as  they  were  taken  to  Sandwichj, 

«  Carjuleni  annalcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  iio,  22t.  Ferreras  hift.  de  Efpana,  p.  15.  § 
svi.  Sir  Richord  Hawkiii*s  obfcrvations,  p.  ii.  <1  A.  D.  isi6.  ^  Stowe, 
V.  57,  674.     Camden,  vol.  ii.  p.  170^  S75.     P.  Daniel,  tome  viii.  p,  750. 

Doverj, 
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Pover,  Newport,  and  Portfmouth.  He  likewife  re-took,  and 
let  at  liberty,  fifteen  merchant-men,  by  them  made  prize,  and 
all  this  within  fo  fiiort  a  time  as  fix  weeks,  returning  into  Portf- 
mouth in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March.  Among  thefs 
prifoners  were  three  perfons  who  were  known  and  proved  to  be 
of  the  crew  of  that  vefl^el  which  had  plundered  the  earl  of 
Worcefter's  baggage,  and  therefore  they  were  immediately  tried 
and  hanged  as  pirates,  but  the  reft  were  ranfomed  f ,  A  few- 
years  after,  the  nation  found  itfelf  under  the  like  difficulties, 
though  from  another  quarter. 

The  provinces  of  Zealand  and  Holland  had  now  delivered 
themfelves  from  the  Spanifii  bondage,  and  were  growing  con- 
fiderable  in  the  world  by  their  maritime  power.  This,  however, 
had  a  bad  effe£l  on  the  difpofition  of  the  common  people,  who 
became  infufierably  infolent  to  all  their  neighbours,  and  parti- 
cularly to  us  who  had  been  their  principal  benefaclors.  Their 
pretence  for  this  was,  our  correfponding  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Dunkirk,  who  were  their  enemies.  At  firft,  therefore,  they 
took  only  fuch  fliips  as  v/ere  bound  to  that  port;  but  by  degrees 
they  went  farther,  and  committed  fuch  notorious  piracies,  that 
the  queen  was  again  forced  to  fend  the  comptroller  of  the  navy, 
Mr.  Holftock,  Avith  a  fmall  fquadroji  to  fea,  who  quickly  drove 
the  Dutch  frigates  into  their  harbours,  and  Tent  two  hundred  of 
their  feamen  to  prifon.  The  queen,  not  fatisfied  with  this  pu- 
nifliment  fent  Sir  William  Winter,  and  Robert  Beale,  Efq-,  to 
demand  re{^itution  of  the  goods  taken  from  her  fubje6ts,  which, 
however,  they  did  not  obtain ;  and  on  this  account  the  Dutch 
I'adlors  here  fuiTered  feverely  ^. 

But  as  for  fuch  refugees  of  all  nations,  as  fled  hither  for  the 
fake  of  religion,  fl?e  not  only  received  them  kindly,  but  granted 
them  various  privileges,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  ftav,  and  fix 
here  the  manufadlures  in  which  they  had  laboured  in  their  own 
countries.  This  policy  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  Colchefier,  Nor- 
wich, Yarmouth,  Canterbury,  and  many  other  places  were 
filled  with  thofe  induftrious  foreigners,  who  taught  us  to  weave 

f  HoIingHied,  vo!.  ii.  p.  1157.  Strype's  annals,  vol,  ii.  p.  171,  172.  Thiian. 
lih.  Iv.  §  viii.  £  Stowe,  p.  CSi,     Holinglhcd,  vol.  ii,    p.    1162.     Camdeni 

anrales,  vol.  ii.  p.  303,  304.  GrirnHone's  hil^ory  of  the  NeiherlanJs,  b.  x.  p. 
59*. 
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variety  of  filk  and  worded  fluffs,  while  many  alfo  from  Ger- 
many were  fent  into  the  north,  where  they  employed  themfelves 
in  mining,  making  falt-petre,  forging  all  forts  of  tools  made  of 
iron,  which  were  arts  abfolutely  unknown  to  us  before  their 
arrival,  and  which,  for  ages  to  come,  might  have  continued  fo, 
but  for  the  wifdom  and  public  fpirit  of  the  queen  and  her  mini- 
{ters.  The  French  and  Spaniards,  who  were  fenfible  of  the 
advantages  we  gained,  and  the  lofies  they  fuffered,  by  the  re- 
tiring of  their  artificers  into  this  ifland,  had  recourfe  to  fevere 
laws  in  order  to  prevent  it,  which  were  fo  far  from  anfwering 
the  end,  that  they  drove  people  over  fader  tlian  they  came  be- 
fore ;  fo  that  we  may  truly  fay,  our  extenfive  trade  was  a  blef- 
iing  bellowed  by  God,  for  the  countenance  we  afforded  in  thofe 
their  difmal  days  of  diflrefs,  to  the  afHicted  Proteftants  in  France 
and  Flanders  ^. 

The  growth  of  this  kingdom's  power  and  commerce  being  fo 
confpicuous,  left  King  Philip  of  Spain,  the  moft  penetrating 
prince  of  his  time,  no  room  to  doubt,  that  his  projects  for  af- 
fuming  the  fupreme  domanion  of  Europe,  or  at  leall  the  abfolute 
direction  of  it,  would  be  rendered  intirely  abortive,  unlefs  fome 
method  could  be  contrived  for  ruining  England  at  once.  While 
he  meditated  this  dengn,  and  took  various  lleps  towards  it,  he 
found  himfelf  daily  more  and  more  irritated,  by  the  pains  the 
queen  took  to  fruftrate  his  fchemes,  and  to  diminilh  the  power 
■which  had  been  derived  to  him  from  his  father  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  •  We  have  fnewn  how,  during  the  adminiftration 
of  the  duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  differences  had  arifen 
betvv'een  the  court  of  England  and  the  king  of  Spain's  fubje£ls 
there,  and  how,  after  much  warmth  fhewn  on  both  fides,  thefe 
matters  were  in  fome  meafure  accommodated  in  1573.  That 
accomniodation  was  fo  far  from  being  the  effects  of  any  cordial 
difpofition  in  either  of  thefe  powers,  that  it  was  a  mere  act  of 
policy  on  both  fides,  neither  having  as  yet  brought  thole  things 

h  Mezeray,  Strada,  Camden,  Strype,  Stowe,  Holingrfted,  Speed,  and,  in 
general,  all  the  writers  of  thofe  times,  particularly,  fuch  as  have  made  the  pro- 
crefs  of  the  Reformation  the  fnLjsft  of  their  writings;  though,  after  all,  the 
pnint  has  never  been  fo  thoroughly  and  particularly  dilcuficJ  as  it  defervcs. 
'  CumJcn,  Stryps,  Rapin. 
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fo  far  to  bear,  as  were  requilite  for  accomplifliing  their  refpec- 
tive  defigns  ^, 

The  catholic  king  had  three  points  in  view,  not  for  diftreffing 
only,  but  for  deftroying  Queen  Elifabeth,  and  utterly  fubverting 
the  Enghfli  flate '.  The  firft  of  thefe  was,  uniting  againfl  her, 
under  colour  of  religion,  moft  of  the  princes  and  ftates  abroad, 
which,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Pope,  joined  to  his  own  exten- 
five  influence,  he,  in  a  good  meafurc,  efFe£led,  carrying,  (as  we 
f!)all  hereafter  fee)  his  diltafte  fo  far,  as  to  pradlife  even  with  the 
little  republics  in  Germany,  to  difturb  our  commerce,  and  to 
affront  our  government.  His  fecond  point  was,  perplexing  the 
queen  at  home,  by  countenancing  the  Popifla  fadtion,  and  by 
maintaining,  at  a  vaft  expence,  fuch  fugitives  as  fled  from 
hence  "',  in  which  he  was  likewife  for  fome  time  fuccefstul,  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  being  broken,  its  ftrength  enervated,  the 
government,  nay,  the  queen's  life,  often  in  danger  by  thofe 
reftlefs  fpirirs,  who  were  as  afliduous  in  the  blackeft  caufe  as  if 
their  induflry  had  been  prompted  by  the  moft  honourable  mo- 
tives. The  laft  thing  King  Philip  had  at  heart  was  the  provi- 
ding, as  fecretly  as  might  be,  fuch  a  force  as,  with  the  affiflance 
of  his  other  fchemes,  might  enable  him  to  make  himfelf  entire- 
ly mafler  of  England  at  once;  to  which  end  he  with  great  di- 
ligence fought  to  increafe  his  maritime  power,  and  upon  the 
pretence  of  his  wars  in  the  Netherlands,  to  keep  under  the 
command  of  the  prince  of  Parma,  one  of  the  ablefl-  generals 
that  or  perhaps  any  age  ever  produced,  fuch  an  army  in  conftanr 
readinefs  there,  as  might  be  fuflicient  to  atchieve  this  conoueft, 
when  he  fhould  have  a  fleet  ftrong  enough  to  proteifl  them  iix 
their  paflage.  In  the  profecution  of  thefe  deep-laid  prcjefts, 
Philip  met  with  many  favourable  circumftances,  which  might, 
and  very  probably  did,  ftrongly  flatter  his  hopes,  particularly 
the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots  that  deeply  fiained  the  cha- 
racter of  Elifabeth  in  foreign  courts,  and  his  own  acquifition  of 

k  Hugo  Grotius  in  hift.  Bz\g.  •   The  reader  may  find  a  more  copious 

detiil  of  the  political  motives  to  the  invafion  in  1588,  in  Strype's  annals,  vol. 
iii.  p.  jii.  11    There  are  in  the  colltclions  piibiillied  by  Strype,   Hayi'.es, 

and  Miirdin,  lifts  of  the  names  of  perfons  of  quality  and  others,  to  whom  ihs 
king  of  Spain  alTi-jncd  penfions  on  that  account,  fee  p.  24:,  24}.  in  ;hs  l.iCt;r. 
I>r.  Birchc's  mcni  dis  of  the  reign  ot'  ELfabeih,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
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the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  by  which  he  gamed  a  vafl  accefliofi 
of  naval  ftrength". 

Queen  Elifabeth  and  her  minifters  were  too  pcnetrathig,  and 
had  too  quick  as  well  as  cei-tain  intelligence,  to  be  at  all  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  purpofe  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  their  prudence 
was  fuch,  that  by  every  method  pofTible  they  worked  to  difap- 
point  him,  without  dlfclofing  their  apprehenfions  to  the  world. 
With  this  intent  they  laboured  to  convince  foreign  ftates,  that 
King  Philip  wns  a  common  enemy,  and  that  he  aimed  alike  at 
fubduing  all  his  neighbours,  which  being  a  thing  ftri£lly  true, 
and  at  the  fame  time  nearly  concerning  themfelves,  had  undoubt- 
edly a  proper  weight".  In  the  next  place,  pains  were  taken  to 
cultivate  a  clofer  correfpondence  with  his  difcontented  lubje£ls  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  to  furnifli  them  with  money,  and  fecretly 
with  other  aids,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  give  fome  check 
to  his  power  both  by  fea  and  land.  Our  own  privateers  were 
allowed  to  pafs  into  the  Well  Indies,  where  they  carried  on  an 
illicit  trade,  not  more  to  their  own  profit  than  the  public  benefit  j 
for  by  this  means  they  gained  a  perfedl  acquaintance  with  the 
ports,  rivers,  and  fortrefies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  with  the  nature 
of  the  commerce  tranfafled  there,  the  method  of  Inaring  it  by 
fair  means,  or  of  dcftroying  it  by  force  p.  Thus,  notvvithn:and- 
ing  their  immenfe  wealth  and  extenfive  dominions,  the  Englifli 
v/ere  in  fome  meafure  a  match  for  the  Spaniards  in  all  place?> 
and  at  all  points. 

But  ftill,  the  great  fecret,  by  which  the  queen  defeated  all 
King  Philip's  political  inventions,  feems  to  have  been  fcarce 
known  to  moft  of  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  tranfaclions  of  her  reign.  It  was  in  reality  this :  flie 
difcovered  the  principal  inftruments  he  intended  to  make  ufe  of 
for  her  deftru6tion  •,  but,  inftead  of  expofing  or  deftroying  them, 
fhe  contrived  To  to  manage  them  by  her  creatures,  as  to  make 
them  aftually  fulfil  her  purpofes,  though  they  remained  all  the 
time  tools  and  penfioners  to  Spain.  Thus  Ilie  caufed  the  ambaf* 
fador  Mendoza,  whcfe  arts  might  have  been  otherwifc  dangerous 

"  Camdfn,  Stowe,  Speed,  Strype,  B:ntivog!io,  p.  xi.  lib.  4.  GrimConc's 
hifl:.  of  the  Netlierlmrie,  iib.  xiii.  M.  Faria  y  Soufa,  lib.  v.  cap.  3.  "  Strype's 
annuls,  vol.  iii.  p.  4^4.,  as  alfo  fncli  letters  in  the  cabaia  as  relate  to  the  yearj 
558' and  ijS8.  P  Slowc,  Ilolingilud,  Sj>ecd,  Haklnyr,  Purchas. 

had 
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hail  he  remained  here,  to  be  fo  wrought  on  as  to  forfeit  his 
chara(fler,  by  fuborning  perfons  to  murder  SecretaryCetil,  and 
io  fpread  libels  in  the  night  through  the  ftreets,  refleding  on 
herfelf ''.  The  Spanilh  emilTaries  employed  to  feduce  her  people, 
in  order  to  form  a  ftrong  party  on  any  invafion,  fhe  took  care  to 
engage  in  plots  againfther  perfon,  whereby  they  became  fpeedily 
obnoxious  to  a  legal  convidlion,  and  fo  were  brought  to  an  ig- 
nominious death,  equally  terrible  and  fhameful  to  the  Popifh 
faftion'.  This  appears  clearly  from  the  cafe  of  Parry  and  other 
confpiratbrs,  with  whom  her  fecretaries  played  till  their  treafons 
were  ripe,  and  then  feized  and  convi^ed  them  j  and  thus  at  laft, 
after  all  the  pains  the  king  had  taken,  fhe  efcaped  an  invaficn 
by  procuring  luch  notions  to  be  infuled  into  the  prince  of  Parma's 
head,  as  inclined  him  rather  to  feek  his  own  than  his  mafter's 
{Advantage,  by  which  fhe  reaped  a  double  benefit,  that  prince 
being  foon  after  poifoned;  ahd  fo  his  particular  fchemes  were 
likewife  cut  fhort  ^  But  it  is  time  to  return  to  our  more  imme- 
diate fubject,  the  pains  and  precautions  taken  by  the  queen  and 
her  minifters  to  put  the  nation  ihto  fuch  dftate  of  defence,  both 
by  land  and  fea,  as  might  give  the  people  courage,  and  flrlke 
the  enemy  with  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  danger ;  the  rather,  becaufc 
thefe  facts  feem  hitherto  not  to  have  befen  extremely  well  under= 
flood. 

The  queen's  apprehenfions  of  the  Spaniards  defigns  were  cer- 
tainly conceived  much  earlier  than  mofl  ofourhiftorians  imagine, 
as  appears  from  the  flate-papers  in  her  reign,  among  which,  from 
the  year  1 574,  we  meet  with  nothing  more  frequent  than  inflruc- 
tlons  for  viewing  fortifications,  examining  the  condition  of  our 
forts,  inquiring  into  the  firength  and  pollure  of  our  militia, 
taking  frequent  muflers,  and,  in  fine,  forming  from  all  thefe 

^  Camden,  Stowe,  Speed,  and  more  particularly  in  the  life  of  Lord  Burleigh, 
written  by  one  of  his  fervants,  and  publiQied  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Peck  in  t^e 
firft  volume  of  his  Dcfiderata  curiofa.  Bifhop  Carleton's  remembrances,  chap,  vii, 
p.  73.  Strype's  annals,  vol.  iii.  book  i.  chap,  14.  The  queen's  declaration  upon 
fending  him  away  is  in  the  appendix,  N°  xxiv.  p.  43.  Mendoza  is  faid  to  have 
fell  into  extreme  difgrnce  aftei-  his  return  to  Spain,  living  retired  like  an  hermit, 
abandoned  by  a!!  the  world.  Dr.  Birch's  memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elifa^ 
bcth,  vol.  ii.  p.  liS. 

^  Carleton's  remembrances,  chap.  viii.  p.  90.  Stowe's  annals,  p.  74(5.  Ho. 
lingihed,  Speed,  Grimiionc's  iiiilijfy  uf  the  Netherlands,   lib.  .tiii.  p.  loio,  106s. 

Vol.  I.  Y  y  inquiries 
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inquiries  a  brief  ftate  of  the  military  and  naval  power  of  her  do* 
minions,  of  which  I  have  feen  many  In  ancient  MSS.  amongft 
them  one  in  1575,  whereby  it  appears,  that  the  able  men 
throughout  England  were  computed  to  be  182,929,  by  which 
were  intended  ferviceable  men  j  and  of  fuch  as  were  armed,  and 
Jn  a  continual  capacity  of  acting,  there  were  62,462;  and  of 
lii^fht-horfe  2,566.  I  have  likewiie  an  account  of  the  royal  navy 
in  1578,  by  which  it  appears,  that  it  confifted  of  no  more  than 
twenty-four  fliips  of  all  fizes*.  The  largeft  was  called  the 
Triumph,  of  the  burden  of  a  thoufand  tons  ;  the  fmalleH:  was 
the  George,  which  was  under  fixty  tons.  At  the  fame  time  all 
the  fhips  throughout  England,  of  an  hundred  tons  and  upwards, 
were  but  one  hundred  thirty-five,  and  all  under  an  hundred, 
and  upwards  of  forty  tons,  were  fix  hundred  and  fifty-fix. 

It  is,  therefore,  fingularly  ftrange  to  find  a  late  writer,  who 
ought  certainly  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  the 
navy  as  any  man,  give  us  the  following  lift  ^  under  fo  amazing  a 
title  as, 

What    our    NAVY   was    in    1573. 

59  of  the  line  of  battle,  as 
they  might  be  reckoned 
I      in  thofe  days. 
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Though  nothing  is  eafier  than  to  difcern  at  firft  fight,  that 
this  account  is  abfurd  and  improbable,  yet  another  writer  has 
copied  it  implicitly,  and  no  doubt,  by  degrees,  it  would  gain 
credit,  though  I  dare  fay  there  is  an  error  of  an  hundred  years 
at  leaft  irj  the  title  of  this  ftate  of  the  navy.  That  it  is  abfolutely 
falfe,  may  appear  from  hence,  that,  in  an  eftimate  in  the  office 
of  ordnance,  the  guns  on  board  the  queen's  Ihips  in  1578  are 
computed  to  be  five  hundred  and  four",  whereas,  according  to 
the  foregoing  ftate,  they  muft  have  been  five  years  before,  as 

*  E  codice  antiq.  MS.  penes  Sim,  Knight,  S.  T.  P.  t  Mr.  Biirchetin  his 

j.rtface  to  his  naval  liiilory.     See  a!fo   Lctliafd's  naval  hiftory,  vol.   i.    p.   169. 
^-  E  codite  antiq,  ante  citit. 


Guns. 

No. 

Of 

. — 

100, 

I 

From 

— 

So  to  60, 

9 

From 

~ 

58  to  40, 

49 

From 

— 

38  to  20, 

>B 

From 

— 

18  to    6, 

29 
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tre  fee,  no  Icfs  than  five  thoufand  ninety-nine,  which,  if  we 
compare  with  the  number  of  cannon  in  the  Spanifli  armada, 
being  but  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty,  as  appears  by  a 
hft:  printed  by  authority  of  the  Spanifli  court,  we  fhall  have  a 
proper  idea  of  the  accuracy  of  this  computation,  which  I  have 
been  forced  to  treat  in  this  manner,  to  prevent  fo  ftrange  a  fadt 
from  being  longer  impofed  even  on  the  moft  inattentive  perufer"'. 
As  1  find  authority  has  fo  great  weight  with  fome  people,  that 
they  will  not  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  naval  ftrength  of 
England  was  fo  incoufiderable  at  this  time,  I  have  thought  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  infert  verbatim  the  lift  before-mentioned  in  this  edi- 
tion, and  to  add  fome  remarks,  which  will,  I  think,  put  the 
matter  beyond  all  difpute. 

The  Names  of  her  Majesty's  Ships,  with  the  Number  of 
Men  and  Furniture  requiHte  for  the  letting  forth  of  the  fame^ 
A.  D,  1578. 


I.     T  R  I  U  M 

P  H. 

2.  Furniture  : 

I.  Men  780,  whereof 

Harquebus,     ^         -      200 

Mariners, 

- 

450 

Eows,           -           -          CO 

Gunners, 

- 

50 

Arrows,  fiieaves  of,    -    100 

Soldiers, 

- 

200 

Pikes,         -           ,          280 

2.  Furniture : 

Bills,         -           -           170 

Harquebus,     - 

- 

250 

Mariners,       -         -        200 

Bows, 

- 

5-^ 

3.  Burden,         -         -        c)oo 

Arrows,  fli eaves  of,    - 

•    loo 

Pikes, 

- 

200 

III.  White  Bear. 

Corflets, 

- 

100 

Lien,  Furniture,  and  Burden, 

Mariners,     - 

- 

2  CO 

as  the  laft. 

3.  Burden, 

- 

1000 

II.  Elisabeth, 
I.  Men  600,  whereof 
Mariners,        -         -      300 
Gunners,         -         -       50 
Soldiers,         -         -       200 


IV.  Victory, 

1.  Men  50c,  whereof 
Mariners,       -         -       330 
Gunners,         -         -        40 
Soldiers,         -  -        160 

2.  Furniture : 


"  Strypt's  annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  »ii.  in  the  appendix. 

y  y  2  Harquebus, 
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Harquebus,     -         -      200 
Bows,  -  -         40 

Arrows,  (heaves  of,     -     80 
Corflets,         -         -         80 
Mariners,         -         -      I0o 
jv  Burden,         -         -       803 

V.  Primrose. 
Men,  Furniture,  and  Burden, 
'   '         as  the  laft. 

VI.  Mary  Rose. 

3.  Men  350,  whereof 

Mariners,       -         -  20Q 

Gunners,         -         -  50 

Soldiers,         -         -  120 

5.  Furniture: 

Harquebus,       -       -  125 

Bows,         -           -  30 

Arrows,  {heaves  of,     -  60 

Pikes,         -           -  100 

]^ills,         -             -  120 

(ilorflets,          '         -  50 

Mariners,         -         -  160 

3.  Burden,         «>         -  600 

VII.  H  o  p  5. 

Men,  Furniture,  and  Burden* 
as  the  lall. 

VIII.     Bon  A  VENTURE. 

1.  Men  300,  whereof 
Mariners,         -         -  160 
Gunners,         _       -  30 
Soldiers,         =         •  no 

2.  Furniture  ; 
Harquebus,      -       -  no 
!Bows,          -          -  30 
Arrows,  flieaves  of,     -  60 


Pikes, 

- 

9S 

Bills, 

- 

lOQ 

Corflets, 

- 

50 

Mariners, 

. 

IQO 

3.  Burden, 

- 

6oG> 

IX.  Philip  and  M 

AR  Y. 

Men,  Furniture,  and  Burdenj 

as 

the  laft. 

X.  Lyon. 
t.  Men  290,  whereof 
Mariners,         -         -      150 
Gunners,       -         -         30 
Soldiers,        -         -        1 1  o 
2.  Furniture    and    Burden    as 
the  two  laft. 

XI.  Dreadnought. 

1.  Men  250,  whereof 
Mariners,       -          -  140 
Gunners,         -        _  20 
Soldiers,         -         -  8q 

2.  Furniture : 
Harquebus^  -  -  80 
Bows,  -  -  25 
Arrows,  fliieaves  of,  -  50 
Pikes,  -  -  -  50 
Bills,  .  -  60 
Corflets,  -  -  40 
Mariners,         -         -  80 

3.  Burden,         -         -  400 

XII.  S  W  IFTURE. 
Men,  Furniture,  and  Burden, 

as  the  laft. 

XIII.  Swallow. 
I.  Men  2C0,  whereof 

Mariners,        -         -     120 
Gunners, 
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Gunners, 

20 

XVIII.  Bull. 

Soldiers, 

60 

I.  Men  120,  whereof 

2.  Furniture : 

Mariners, 

19 

Harquebus, 

75 

Guns, 

10 

Bows, 

25 

Soldiers, 

4« 

Arrows,  flieaves  of,    - 

50 

2.  Furniture: 

Bills, 

60 

Harquebus, 

3? 

Corflets, 

30 

Bows, 

15 

Mariners 

70 

Arrows,  fiieaves  of. 

3» 

3.  Burden, 

35° 

Pikes, 

2P 

Bills, 

40 

XIV.  Antelope. 

Corflets, 

20 

Men,  Furniture,  and  Burden, 

Mariners, 

40 

as  the  laft. 

3.  Burden,         -         - 

1 6* 

XV.  Jennet.  XIX.  Tyger. 

Men,  Furniture,  and  Burden,     Men,  Furniture,  and  Burden, 
as  the  two  lall.  as  the  laft. 


XVI.  Foresight. 
Men  and  Furniture  as  the  three 

laft. 

Burden^       »       -        ,  300 

XVII.  Aid. 

1.  Men  160,  whereof 
Mariners,         -         -  90 
Guns,          -          -  20 
Soldiers,         -         .  50 

2.  Furniture : 
Harquebus,  -  -  50 
Bows,  -  -  20 
Arrows,  fheaves  of,  -  40 
Pikes,  -  .  -  40 
Bills,  -  -  50 
Cprflets,  -  -  20 
Mariners,         -         -  50 

3.  Burden,        -        -  240 


XX.  Faulcon. 

1.  Men  80,  whereof 
Mariners,         -         -  6& 
Guns,          -          -  10 
Soldiers,         -         -  20 

2.  Furniture : 
Harquebus,  -  -  24 
Bows,  -  -  10 
Arrows,  fheaves  of,  ao 
Pikes,  -  -  20 
Bills,  -  .  30 
Corflets,  -  -  12 
Mariners,         -         -  24 

3.  Burden, 

XXI.  Al BATES. 

I.  Men  60,  whereof 

Mariners,         -          -  3» 

Gunners,         -         -»  /# 

Soldiers, 
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Soldiers, 

10 

XXIV.  George. 

2.  Furniture : 

I.  Men  50,  whereof 

Harquebus, 

16 

Mariners,         -         -        4© 

Bows, 

10 

Guns,           -          -          10 

Arrows,  fheaves  of,     - 

20 

Soldiers,  none. 

Pikes, 

20 

2.  Furniture: 

Bills, 

30 

Harquebus,         -         -    12 

Corflets, 

12 

Bows,            -            -          10 

Mariners, 

24 

Arrows,  flieaves  of,     -     20 

3.  Burden, 

80 

Pikes,  -  -  15 
Bills,         -             -          20 

XXII.  Handmaid. 

Mariners,         -         -      30 

Men,  Furniture,  and  Burden, 

as  the  lafl. 

The  fum  of  all  other,  as  well 
merchant  fliips  as  others  in 

XXIII.  Bark  oFBullen. 

all  places  of  England,  of  100 

I.  Men  50,  whereof 

tons  and  upwards,     -      135 

Mariners, 

30 

The  fum  of  all  barks  and  fliips 

Gunners, 

10 

of  40  tons  and  upwards,  to 

Soldiers,  none. 

100  tons,         -         -     656 

2.  Furniture: 

There  are  befides,  by  eftima- 

Harquebus, 

12 

tiou,     roo    fail    of    hoyes. 

Bows, 

10 

Alfo   of    fmall    barks   and 

Arrows,  fbeaves  of,     - 

20 

frOiernien  an  infinite  num- 

Pikes, 

15 

ber.     So  as  the  number  -  -  - 

Bills, 

20 

through  the  realm  cannot  be 

Mariners, 

30 

lefs  tlian  600,  befides  Lon- 

3.  Burden, 

60 

don. 

'  There  cannot  be  fuller  evidence  expelled  for  the  authentic 
city  of  this  lift,  than  the  vifible  conformity  between  it  and  all 
the  lifts  of  the  queen's  fhips  of  war,  publilhed  in  the  relations 
by  authority  during  that  reign,  and  by  Sir  William  Monfon  in 
his  naval  memoirs,  with  one  of  which,  containing  the  ftate  of 
the  navy  at  the  queen's  demife,  the  reader  will  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  it  hereafter.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
there  could  be  no  fuch  fleet  at  the  time  the  before-mentioned 
abftra(3;  is  dated,  will  ftill  farther  appear  from  the  following 
confidcrations :  That  the  building  and  maintaining  it  was  utterly 

inconfiftent 
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inconfiftent  with  the  ftate  of  the  public  revenue  at  that  time. 
That  there  is  not  the  leaft  mention  of  any  fuch  force  in  any  of 
the  hiftories  of  thofe  times.  That  all  the  lids  of  ftiips  pub- 
lilhcd  by  authority  dire£lly  contradift  it ;  fo  that  unleis  we  ram 
believe  the  wifeft  and  moft  adlive  men  in  that  age  were  totally 
ignorant  of  what  it  moft  imported  them  to  know,  we  muft 
conclude  that  this  abfl;ra£l  certainly  belongs  to  another  period, 
or  that  it  is  a  downright  chimera ;  but  the  former  appears  to  me 
infinitely  more  probable  than  the  latter. 

It  muft  give  every  candid  and  attentive  reader  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  wifdom  and  fortitude  of  Queen  Elilabeth,  and  her 
minifters,  when  he  is  told,  that  during  the  whole  time  Spain 
was  providing  fo  formidable  an  invafion,  they  were  affiduoufly 
employed  in  cherifliing  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Eng- 
land, without  fuftering  themfelves  to  be  at  all  intimidated,  either 
by  the  enemy's  boafts,  or  by  the  intelligence  they  had  of  their 
great  ftrength,  and  vaft  preparations  *.  To  diftrefs  King  Philip 
in  bringing  home  his  treafures  from  the  Weft  Indies,  many  ad- 
venturers were  licenied  to  cruize  in  thofe  feas,  and  the  queea 
herfclf  lent  fome  fliips  for  this  purpofe^.  To  delay  the  inva- 
fion as  much  as  pofiible,  or  if  it  had  been  pra<fllcabie  to  defeat 
it,  the  queen  fent  a  ftout  fleet  under  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in 
15871  to  Cr.dlz,  whevc  that  admiral  performed  rather  more 
than  could  be  expe£led;  for  he  forced  fix  gallies  which  were 
defigned  to  have  guarded  the  port,  to  flielter  t'  .nfelves  under 
the  cannon  of  their  caftles,  and  then  burnt  a  hundred  Ihips  and 
upwards  in  the  bay,  all  of  which  were  laden  with  anununitiou 
and  provifions.  From  thence  he  failed  to  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
where  he  furprlzed  lome  forts,  and  entirely  deftroyed  the  Hill- 
ing craft  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tayo,  and  underftanding  that 
the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz  lay  hard  by  with  a  fquadron  of 
good  lliips,  he  challenged  him  to  come  out  and  fight ;  but  the 
Marquis,  who  was  one  of  the  beft  feamen  in  Spain,  adhering 

X  Strwe,  Speed,  Bohnn,  Lord  Bacon's  cliara^er  of  Qjjeen  Elifdbcth. 
y  Sir  Wiiham  Monfou's  naval  traces,  p.  itfp,  170.  Sir  FiancJs  Drake  revived, 
London  i(5j3,  quarto,  p.  2.  Prince's  worthies  of  Devon,  p.  13:9.  Hakiuyt, 
Parchas,  Camden.  Lord  Riirlcigli'i  Ah:)-  of  thii  reign,  in  Murdir.'s  colki^ion 
of  n.te  papi-rs  P-  732,  Th^. 

clofely 
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clofely  to  his  mailer's  orders,  cliofe  rather  to  let  Drake  biirri 
and  deftroy  every  thing  on  the  coaft,  than  hazard  an  engage- 
ment. Sir  Francis  having  done  this,  fleered  for  the  Azores, 
where  he  took  a  large  flilp  homeward  bound  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  which  added  as  much  to  bis  profit,  as  his  foriner  glo- 
rious exploits  had  done  to  his  reputation,  and  fo  returned  home 
in  triumph  2.  This  expedition  delayed  the  Spaniards  for  fome 
months;  but  in  the  fpring  of  the  next  year,  this  enormous 
fleet  being  almoft  ready,  King  Philip  gave  order5  that  it  fliould 
rendezvous  at  Lifbon,  in  order  to  pafs  from  thence  to  Eng- 
land. 

His  Catholic  Mnjefly  prcfumed  fo  much  on  the  force  of  this 
extraordinary  fleet,  fuperior  certainly  to  any  thing  that  had 
been  fitted  out  tor  ages  before,  that  inflead  of  concealing  its 
ilrengtb,  he  caufed  a  very  accurate  account  of  it  to  be  publifh- 
cd  in  Latin,  and  moft  of  the  languages  fpoken  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept Enghfh*.  This  piece  was  dated  May  20th,  1588,  and 
according  to  it,  the  mofl  happy  Armada  (for  fo  it  was  flyled 
therein)  confifted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  Ihips,  making  in 
all  fifty-feven  thoufand,  eight  hundred  fixty-eight  ton ;  on  board 
of  which  there  were  nineteen  thoufand,  two  hundred  ninety- 
five  foidiers,  eight  thoufand  four  hundred  fifty  mariners,  two 
thoufand  eighty-eight  flaves,  with  two  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  tliirty  pieces  of  cannon.  Befides,  there  was  a  large  fleet 
of  tenders,  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  arms  on  board,  in- 
tended for  fuch  as  fhould  join  them.  There  were  alfo  on 
board  this  fleet,  one  hundred  and  tAventy-four  volunteers  of 
quality,  and  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  monks  of  feveral 
orders. 

The  command  of  the  whole  was  originally  defigned  to  have 
been  vefted  in  the  above-mentioned  marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  a 
nobleman  of  known  valour  and  great  experience,  of  which  he 


z  Stowe,  p.  S08,  Sir  William  Monfon's  naval  traiTVs,  p.  i7o.  M.  Tur- 
qiiet  hiftoire  d'Efpagne,  liv.  xxxii.  p.  113,  114.  Lord  Burleigh's  journal  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  Murdin's  collection  of  rtate  papers,  p.  785.  *  The 

title  in  Spanifti  runs  thus:  *'  La  felicefllma  Armada  que  el  Rey  Felipe  neuftrW 
*'  Senior  mando  Jnnlaren  el  puerlo  de  la  Civedad  de  Lifb'a  en  el  Reynb  de 
*'  Portugal:  en  anno  dc  mille  quir.ientds  y  otenta  y  ocha.  Hecha  per  Tedro  de 
"  Pas  Salii." 

had 
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had  given  high  proofs  in  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto  j  but  be 
dying,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  Don  Alphonfo  de  Gufmao, 
was  appointed  in  his  ftead,  rather  on  account  of  his  fuperior 
quahty  than  his  diftinguiflied  merit,  under  whom  ferved  Don 
Martinez  de  Ricalde,  an  old  experienced  Bifcaneer,  who  had  tl>e 
diredlion  of  all  things,  and  by  wliofe  advice  the  general  was  en- 
tirely led.  Thefe  great  officers  repaired  to  Lifbon  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  of  May,  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  their  navy 
was  in  a  condition  to  fail  •>.  But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the 
difpoiitions  made  in  England  for  warding  off  fo  dangerous  a 
blow. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  queen  took  care  to  give  proper  infor- 
mation to  all  foreign  ftates  of  the  nature  and  intent  of  this  pro- 
je£l  of  the  king  of  Spain,  pointing  out  to  them  not  her  own, 
but  their  danger,  in  cafe  that  monarch  (hould  prevail  ;  which 
method  being  as  prudently  carried  into  practice,  as  it  was  wife- 
ly contrived,  the  king  of  Denmark,  at  the  requeft  of  her  am- 
bafTador,  laid  an  embargo  on  a  very  (Irong  fquadron  of  finps 
hired  for  the  ufe  of  King  Philip  in  his  dominions  ^.  The  Hanfe- 
towns,  determined  enemies  at  that  time  to  England,  retarded, 
however,  the  fhips  they  were  to  have  fent  to  Spain,  which, 
though  a  very  feafonable  a6l  of  prudence  then,  proved  fatal  to 
them  afterwards.  King  James  \T.  of  Scotland,  buried  all  his 
refentments  for  his  mothers  death,  and  fleadily  adhered  to  his 
own,  by  following  the  queen's  intereils.  The  French  were  too 
wife  to  afford  the  Spaniards  any  help,  and  the  Dutch  fitted  out 
a  confiderable  navy  for  the  fervice  of  the  tjueen,  under  the  com- 
ipand  of  Count  Jnltin  of  NaiTau  '^. 

b  Stowe,  p.  745.  Camden,  vol.  li.  p/571.  Speed,  p.  858.  Ferreras  hiftoria  d« 
Efpana,  p.  15.  §  xvi.  M.  Fatia  y  Soufa,  lib.  v.  cap.  vii.  Diipleix,  tome  iv.  p. 
173.     Beniivogiio,  p.  il.  lib.  iv.  c  Camden,  vol.  ii.   p.  586.      Strype's  an- 

nals, vol.  iii.  p.  524,      Stowe.  <•  Camden,  vol.  ii.  p.  566.      See  an  origi- 

ual  letter  from  rhat  prince  to  the  queen,  dated  Edinburgh,  Aiiguft  the  4th,  1588 
full  of  the  warmeft  exprelTioos  of  friendihip,  refpe£t  and  efteem,  offtring  to  march 
at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  his  kingdom,  to  her  alTiftance,  agaiafl  the  eremite 
of  her  country,  in  Rymer's  fctdfra,  tome  xvi,  p.  18.  It  is  alfo  to  be  met  with  in 
Dr.  Birch's  memoirs  of  that  princefs,  vol.  i.  p.  55.  Mez:;ray,  tome  v.  p.  320.  ?. 
Daniel,  to.ne  ix.  p,  197.     U  Clerc  hilbire  des  piovinccs  uaiei,  come  i.  p.  140. 

Vol.  I.  ?z  -Tj.^^ 
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The  Englifh  fleet  was  commanded  by  Charles  Lord  Howard 
ofEIHngham,  then  high-admiral,  who  had  under  him  for  his 
vice-admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake  ;  for  his  rear-admiral  Sir  John 
HawkinSj  and  abundance  of  experienced  officers,  who  had  fig- 
nalized  their  courage  and  conduft  :  their  orders  were  to  lie  on 
the  wefl  coaft,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  receive  the  enemy. 
Lord  Henry  Seymour,  in  conjun^ion  with  Count  NaiTau, 
cruized  on  the  coaft  of  Flanders,  the  better  to  prevent  the 
prince  of  Parma  from  making  any  defcent,  as  it  was  expe£ted  fac 
would  attempt  to  do  with  the  army  under  his  command. 

In  regard  to  a  land-force,  the  queen  had  three  armies  ;  the 
firft  confifted  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  cantoned  along  the 
fouth-coafi ;  another  of  two  and  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  a 
thoufand  horfe,  which  was  encamped  near  Tilbury,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Leicefher ;  the  third,  which  was  made 
up  of  thirty-four  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand  horfe,  all 
chofen  men,  was  for  the  guard  of  the  queen's  perfon,  their 
commander  being  the  Lord  Hunfdon,  a  brave,  a£live,  and  re^ 
folute  nobleman,  the  queen's   near  relation  ^. 

The  SpaniUi  fleet  failed  from  the  river  of  Lifbon,  on  the  firfi: 
of  June,  N.  S.  with  as  great  pomp,  and  as  fanguine  hopes  as 
any  fleet  ever  did.  The  king's  inftrudtians  to  the  duke  of  Me- 
dina Sidonia  were,  to  repair  to  the  road  of  Calais,  in  order  to 
be  joined  there  by  the  prince  of  Parma,  and  then  to  purfue 
fuch  further  orders  as  he  fliould  find  in  a  fealed  letter  delivered 
to  the  general  with  his  inftruflions.  It  was  further  recom- 
mended to  him  to  keep  as  clofeas  poffible  to  the  French  fhore, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Englifli  from  having  any  intelligence  o£ 
his  approach,  and  in  cafe  he  met  our  fleet,  he  was  to  avoid 
fighting,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  and  to  endeavour  only  to 
defend  hinifelf.  But  in  doubling  the  North-cape,  the  fleet  was 
fcparated'by  foul  weather,  which  obliged  the  general  to  fail  to 
the  Groyne,  where  he  re-aiTembled  his  fliips,  and  had  intelli- 
gence that  the  Englifli  fleet,  believing  their  expedition  laid  afide, 
was  put  into  Plymouth. 


^-  S'owe,  p,  744,      Speed,  p.  859,      Camden,  voi,  ii.  p,  564,       Bintivoglio,  p. 
I,  tib.  iv. 
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Upon  this  he  held  a  council  of  war,  to  confider  whether 
they  (hould  adhere  ftriclly  to  the  king's  order,  or  embrace  this 
favourable  opportunity  of  burning  the  Englifh  fleet  in  their  har- 
bour. After  a  long  debate,  wherein  many  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  it  was  refolved  to  attetnpt  the  Englifh  fleet,  and  this 
chiefly  at  the  infligation  of  Don  Diego  Flores  de  Valdes,  ad- 
miral of  the  Andalufian  fquadron.  The  pretence  indeed  was 
very  plaulible,  and,  but  for  an  unforefeen  accident,  they  had 
certainly  carried  their  point.  The  firft  land  they  fell  in  with 
was  the  Lizard,  which  they  miflook  for  the  Ram's-head  near 
Plymouth,  and  being  towards  night  flood  off  to  Tea  till  the  next 
morning.  In  this  ipace  of  time  they  were  defcried  by  a  Scots 
pirate,  one  Captain  Fleming,  who  bore  away  immediately  for 
Plymouth,  and  gave  the  lord  admiral  notice,  which  proved  the 
utter  ruin  of  their  defign,  as  well  as  the  fole  caule  of  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  Engliih  fleet '^. 

The  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced,  and  the  Englifli  had  fo  lit- 
tle intelligence  of  the  Spaniards  departure,  that  their  fleet  was 
hot  only  returned  into  port,  but  feveral  of  their  fliips  alfo  were 
already  laid  up,  and  their  feamen  difcharged.  The  admiral, 
however,  failed  on  the  firfl  notice,  and  though  the  wind  blew 
hard  into  Plymouth-found,  got  out  to  fea,  but  not  without 
great  difficulty^.  The  next  day,  being  the  20th  of  July,  they 
faw  the  Spanilh  navy  drawn  up  in  a  half-moon,  failing  flowly 
through  the  channel,  its  wings  being  near  fcven  miles  afunder. 
The  admiral  fuffered  them  to  pafs  by  quietly,  that  having  the 
advantage  of  the  wind,  he  might  the  better  attack  them  in  the 
rear,  which  he  performed  witfi  equal  courage  and  fuccefs,  and 
though  Don  Martinez  de  Pvicalde,  did  all  that  it  was  poflible 
for  a  brave  officer  to  do,  yet  they  were  put  into  the  utmolt  dif- 
order,  and  many  of  them  received  confidcrabls  damage.  More 
had  been  done,  but  that  a  great  part  of  the  Englifh  fleet  lay  at 
too  great  a  diflance,  fo  that  the  ada^irai  vT&s  forced  to  wait  for 
them. 


d   Stowe,  p.  747.     Sir   William   Monfon's  naval   trat^s,  p.    171.     Speed,   p. 
8<So.  e  CUmden,  vol.  ii.  p.  571.     Phoenix  Britannicus,  quarto,  1731.  p. 

346.     Strype,  vci.  ai,     Meteren,  liv.  xv.  fol.  301.     Grotii  hiftor.  Bclg.  lib,  i. 
p.  118. 
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The  night  following  a  Dutch  gunner,  who  had  been  ill  treat- 
ed by  fome  Spaniih  officers,  fet  fire  to  the  fliip  on  board  which 
■was  their  treafure ;  nor  was  it  without  great  difficulty  that  the 
flanges  were  extinguiffied.  The  greateft  part  of  the  money  was 
put  on  board  a  galleon  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez, 
which  foon  after  fprung  her  foremafl,  and  being  thus  difabled, 
and  the  night  very  dark,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  fent  her  captain  to  Dartmouth,  and  left  the  money 
on  board  to  be  plundered  by  his  men  f.  The  next  day  was  fpent 
by  the  Spanifli  general  in  difpofing  his  fleet,  ilTuing  orders  to 
his  officers,  and  difpatching  an  advice-boat  to  haften  the  duke 
of  Parma,  by  giving  him  an  account  of  the  great  lofs  he  had 
already  fufFered,  and  the  extreme  danger  he  was  in.  On  the 
twenty-third  they  fought  again,  with  variety  of  fuccefs,  which, 
fiowever,  demonflrated  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the  mighty  bulk 
of  their  fhips  was  a  difadvantage  to  them,  their  fhot  flying  over 
the  heads  of  the  Englifli,  while  every  bullet  of  theirs  took 
flace. 

On  the  twent}''-fourth  the  Englifh  were  able  to  do  little  for 
want  of  ammunition  •,  but  a  fupply  arriving  in  the  evening,  the 
admiral  made  all  neceflary  difpofitions  for  attacking  the  Spani- 
ards in  the  midfl  of  the  night,  dividing  his  fleet  into  four  fqua-* 
drons,  the  firfl:  commanded  by  himfelf,  the  fecond  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  the  third  by  Admiral  Hawkins,  and  the  fourth  by  Cap- 
tain Martin  Forbifher,  but  a  dead  calm  prevented  the  execution 
of  this  defign.  On  the  twenty-fifth  one  of  the  Spanifh  (hips 
was  taken,  aiid  on  the  twenty-fixth  the  admiral  refolved  to 
make  no  further  attempts  upon  them,  till  they  ihould  enter  the 
flreights  of  Dover,  where  he  knew  Lord  Henry  Seymour  and 
Sir  AVilliam  Winter  waited  for  them  with  a  frefli  fquadron.  He 
alio  took  this  opportunity  of  knighting  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
Loi-d  SheilielJ,  Roger  Townfcnd,  Admiral  Hawkins,  and  Cap- 
tain Forbiflifer,  for  their  gallant  behaviour  throughout  the  en- 
gagement s. 

f  Stowe's  annalV,  and  Sir  William  Monfon's  n'val  trafts.     Grimftone's  hiftory 
of  the  Netherlands,  book  xiii.  p.  icoa.     Bcniivoglio,  p.  xi.  lib.  iv.  8  Cam- 

den, vol.  ii.  p.  57(5,     Stowe,  p.  744.     Speed,  p.  8(5»,     Rcid^nus,  1.  viii.  p.  173. 
Mtijiuits  of  the  earl  of  Monniaiith,  p.  51, 
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The  wind  favouring  the  Spanifh  fleet,  they  continued  their 
courfe  up  the  channel,  with  the  Enghfli  Ihips  clofe  in  their  rear. 
The  ftrength  of  the  Spaniards  had  not  only  alarmed,  but  excit- 
ed the  courage  of  the  whole  nation,  infomuch  that  every  man 
of  quality  and  fortune  was  ambitious  of  diftinguifhing  himfelfby 
appearing,  upon  this  occafion,  againft  the  common  enemy.  With 
this  public-fpirited  view,  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland,  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  Sir  Thomas  Vavalbr,  and  many  others,  fitted  out 
(hips  at  their  own  expence,  and  went,  moft  of  them  in  per- 
fon,  to  attend  the  admiral.  Men  of  lower  rank  (hewed  their 
zeal  and  loyalty,  by  fending  ammunition  and  provifionsj  and  fo 
unanimous  were  all  men  againfl:  thefe  foreigners,  that  even  thp 
Papifts,  whom  the  Spaniards  expelled  to  have  found  in  arms, 
were  glad  to  wipe  away  the  afperlions  which  had  been  throu-a 
upon  them,  by  ferving  as  common  foldiers. 

When,  therefore,  the  Spanifli  fleet  anchored  on  the  twentv- 
feventh  of  July  before  Calais,  the  Englifli  admiral  had  with  him 
near  a  hundred  and  forty  fiiips,  which  enabled  him  to  gall  the 
enemy  extremely.  But  perceiving  on  the  twenty-eighth,  that 
the  Spaniards  had  fo  difpofed  their  larger  fliips,  that  it  would  be 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  put  them  again  into  diforder,  he  refol- 
ved  to  pradlife  an  expedient  long  before  in  contemplation,  in  cafe 
the  enemy  fhould  have  come  up  the  river  Thames,  which  was 
converting  fome  of  their  worll:  veflels  into  flre-lhips.  This  me- 
thod he  accordingly  purfued,  filling  eight  large  barks  with  all 
forts  of  combuflible  matter,  and  fending  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Captains  Young  and  Prowfe,  about  midnight,  in- 
to the  thickeft  part  of  the  Spanifli  fleet,  where  they  fpeedijy 
began  to  blaze,  and,  as  the  admiral  had  forefeen,  obliged  the 
navy  to  feparate,  and  each  fliip  by  fl:eering  a  feparate  courfe  to 
fcek  its  own  fafety. 

Tiie  next  day  a  large  galeafs  ran  afliore  on  the  fands  of  Ca- 
lais, where  flie  was  plundered  by  the  Englifli.  Defirous,  how- 
ever, of  attempting  fomewhat,the  Spaniards  again  rendezvoufed 
near  Graveling,  where  they  waited  fome  time,  in  hopes  the 
prince  of  Parma  would  have  come  out ;  but  in  this  they  were  di{- 
iappointed,  whether  through  the  want  of  power  or  of  will  in 
that  great  general,  is  uncertain.     At  laft:,  finding   themfelves 
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hard  prefied  by  the  Englifh  fleet,  which  continued  to  make  a 
terrible  fire  upon  them,  they  made  a  bold  attempt,  to  have  re- 
treated through  the  ftreights  of  Dover ;  but  the  wiiid  coming 
about  with  hard  gales  at  north-weft,  drove  them  on  the  coaft 
of  Zealand,  but  foon  after  veering  to  tlie  fouth-weft,  they 
tacked  and  got  out  of  danger.  The  duke  de  Medina  Sidonia, 
<iook  this  opportunity  of  calling  a  council  of  war,  wherein,  after 
mature  deliberation,  it  was  refolved,  that  there  were  now  no 
hopes  left  of  fucceeding,  and  therefore  the  moft  prudent  thing 
they  could  do  was  to  drop  their  defign,  and  to  fave  as  many 
fhips  as  poflible  **. 

This  refolution  being  once  fixed,  was  Immediately  carried 
into  execution,  and  the  whole  Spanilh  navy  made  all  the  fail 
they  could  for  their  own  coaft,  going  north- about,  which  ex- 
pofed  them  to  a  variety  cf  unforefeen  dangers.  The  Englifh 
admiral  very  prudently  fent  Lord  Henry  Seymour  with  a  ftrcng 
fquadron  to  cruize  on  the  coaft  of  Zealand,  to  prevent  any 
danger  from  their  joining  with  the  prince  of  Parma,  and  after- 
wards left  them  to  purfue  their  courfe.  When  the  Spanish  fleet 
arrived  on  the  Scots  coad,  and  found  that  care  was  every  where 
taken  they  fliould  meet  with  no  fupply,  they  threw  their  horfes 
and  mules,  overboard,  and  fuch  of  them  as  had  a  proper  flore 
of  water,  bore  away  dire(Slly  for  the  bay  of  Bifcay  with  the 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  making  in  all  about  twenty-five  fhips. 
The  refl,  about  forty  fail,  under  the  command  of  the  vice- 
admiral,  fl:ood  over  for  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  intending  to  have 
watered  at  Cape  Clear.  On  the  fecond  of  September,  however, 
a  tempeft  arofe,  and  drove  moft  of  them  afhore,  fo  that  up- 
wards of  thirty  fliips,  and  many  thcufand  men,  perilhed  on  the 
Irifli  coaft. 

Some  likewife  were  forced  a  fecond  time  into  the  Englifh  chan- 
nel, where  they  were  taken,  fome  by  the  Englilh,  and  fome  by 
the  Rocheliers.  Several  very  large  velTels  were  loft  among  the 
weftern  ifles,  and  upon  the  coaft  of  Argylefliire.  Out  of  thefe 
about  five  hundred  perfons  were  faved,  who  cameinto  Edinburgh 
in  a  manner  naked,  and,  out  of  mere  charity,  were  clothed  by 

•'  Cmden,  Stowe,  Mo!ift»n,  S'rVpe,  Speed,  p.  8<Si.  Difcourfe  concerning  the 
Spa!iiili  fliPt  inVoding  EngLnd  in  the  year  1588,  ib-c.  originally  written  in  IcaHan, 
bv  IVtruccio  Vbildinooi  Florence,  London,  »6yo,  qsirto,  p.  I5. 
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the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  alfo  attemped  to  fend  then^ 
home  to  Spain  :  but,  as  if  misfortunes  were  always  to  attend 
them,  they  were  forced  in  their  paflage  upon  the  coafl  of  Nor- 
folk, and  obliged  to  put  into  Yarmouth,  where  they  ftayed  till 
advice  was  given  to  the  queen  and  council}  who  confidering  the 
miferies  they  had  already  felt,  and  not  willing  to  appear  lefs 
compalTionate  than  the  Scots,  fuffered  them  to  continue  their 
voyage". 

Thus,  in  the  fiiort  fpace  of  a  month,  this  mighty  fleet,  which 
had  been  no  lefs  than  three  years  preparing,  was  deftroyed  and 
brought  to  nothing.  Of  one  hundred  and  thirty  fliips  there  re- 
turned but  fifty- three  or  four,  and  of  the  people  embarked  there 
perifhed  twenty  thoufand  rr.en  at  leaft.  We  may  befl;  form  an 
idea  of  their  lofs,  from  the  precaution  taken  by  King  Philip  to 
hide  it,  which  was,  publifhing  a  proclamation  to  prohibit  mourn- 
ing. As  to  the  courage  and  conftancy  he  exprefied  upon  this 
occafion,  I  (hould  be  lott  to  contradi6l  many  great  authorities  j 
yet  this  is  certain,  that  the  Lord-treafurer  Burleigh  received  in- 
telligence of  another  kind,  viz.  "  That  the  king  fiiould  fay  airer 
««  mafs,  that  he  would  fpend  the  wealth  of  Spain,  to  one  of 
*'  thofe  candleflicks  upon  the  alter,  rather  than  not  revenue 
«'  himfelf  upon  the  Englifli  k."  His  future  conduct  agreed  fo 
exadlly  with  this  threatening,  that  we  may  well  conclude,  if  he 
did  not  fay,  he  thought  fo,  and  was  therefore  far  from  being  io 
unmoved  at  this  difafter  as  is  commonly  reported.  What  might 
in  fome  meafure  jufiiify  his  refentment,  %vas  the  falling  out  of  this 
mifchief  through  the  breach  of  his  orders,  \yhich  is  well  remark- 
ed by  a  writer  of  our  own  ;  for,  if  the  king's  inftrudions  had 
been  purfued,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  Queen  Elifibeth's 
government  had  run  the  utmoft  hazard  of  being  overturned. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  efcaped  punifimient  through  the 
intercft  of  his  wife  ;  but  as  for  Don  Diego  Flores  de  Valdez, 
whofe  perfuaGons  induced  the  general  to  take  that  rafh  flep,  he 
was  arrefted  as  foon  as  he  fet  foot  on  fliore,  and  conducted  to 

i  Stowe's  annals,  p,  749,  Stripe's  annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  226.  in  the  appendix. 
Meteren,  IIv.  xv.  fol.  305,  305.  Bentlvoglio,  p.  xi.  lib.  iv.  Certain  advcrti-'e- 
ments  out  of  Ireland  concerning  the  lofles  and  diflrcfles,  which  happened  to  the 
Spanilh  navy,  London,  1588,  quarto.  Lord  Burieigh's  journ.il  of  thd  rtign  of 
Elilabeth  in  Murdin's  coiie<f^ion  of  ftate-papers,  p.  788.  k  Sirypc'i  annaU, 

vol.  iii.  p.  j*5.     Catndctii  annal.  voi,  ii.  p.  580.     Speed,  p,  85i, 
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the  caftle  of  St.  Andero,  after  which  he  was  never  heard  of 
more.  The  fame  writer,  from  whom  we  have  this  particular, 
remarks  alfo  an  error  in  the  condu£l  of  the  Englifli,  viz.  that 
they  did  not  attack  the  Spanifli  fleet  after  it  arrived  before 
Gravehng,  which  however,  he  aflures  us,  was  not  through  any 
fault  in  the  admiral,  but  was  occafioned  through  the  negligence 
of  fome  under-officers,  who  had  the  direftion  of  the  military 
{lores,  and  had  been  too  fparing  of  powder  and  ammunition  ; 
otherwife  he  tells  us,  it  was  thought  the  duke  de  Medina  Sido- 
nia,  at  the  perfuafion  of  his  confeffor,  would  have  yielded  both 
himfelf  and  his  fhips,  which,  it  feems,  were  in  that  particular 
not  at  all  better  provided.  This  would  have  been  a  conqueft 
indeed,  a  conqueft  equally  glorious  and  important,  the  lofs  of 
which  ought  to  teach  pofterity  not  to  be  too  hafty  in  cenfuring 
great  officers,  or  too  remifs  in  punifhing  little  ones.  In  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  this  mifchance  feems  to  have  been  covered  by  the  many 
favours  bellowed  by  Providence,  and  the  offenders  to  have 
efcaped  through  that  general  joy  v/hich  their  deliverance  from 
fo  great  an  evil  diffufed  through  the  whole  nation  K 

It  feems  to  be  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  thofe  brave  men, 
who  on  this  occafion  atchieved  fuch  great  things,  to  give  no  ac- 
count of  the  force  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  which,  however,  I  find 
not  in  any  of  our  general  hiftorians ;  a  deficiency  which  I  ihall 
endeavour  to  fupply,  by  adding  a  lift  colledled  at  that  time,  and 
which,  for  any  thing  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  been  publiftied  *", 

A  LIST  of  the  En  glish  Fleet  in  the  year  1588. 

Men  of  war  belonging  to  her  Majefty,             -            -  17 

Other  (hips  hired  by  her  Majefty  for  this  fervice,         -  12 

Tenders  and  ftore-fhips,  -  -  -  _  -  6 
Eurnifhed  by  the  city  of  London,  being  double  the  num-"^ 

ber  the  queen  demanded,  all  well  manned,  and  tho->  16. 

roughly  provided  with  ammunition  and  proviiion,  -    J 

Tenders  and  ftorefliips,             _         -         _         _         -  4 


Carried  over     55 


•  sir  William  Monfon's  naval  tra(fts,  p.  171,  173,     Sfowe,  p,  748.    Camden, 
»oI.  ii.     Meteren,  lib.  rv.  fol.  308.     Bentivoglio,  p.  xi.  lib.  iv.  p.    115 — 118. 

^  Cofnmu>j;ri:efi  ro  nr,e  by  the  Rev.  D,  Knip-,  r^oon  of  Chrift  church,  Oson. 
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Brought  over     ^^ 
rurnlflied  by  the  city  of  Brlftol,  large  and  ftrong  Ihips,  ~> 

and  which  did  excellent  fervice,         -         -         .        3 
A  tender,  -  _  *  *  .  i 

From  Barnftaple,  merchant  Iliips  converted  into  frigates,     =   3 
From  Exeter,  .*.---  2 

A  ftout  pinnace,  -  -  -  -  -       i 

From  Plymouth,  ftout  ihips  every  way,  equal  to  the ") 

queen's  men  of  war,         -  -  .  •  5 

A  fly-boat,  ^  *  -.  -  ^  i 

Under  the  command  of  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  in  the") 

narrow  feas,  of  the  queen's  fliips  and  velTels  in  her  >      16 

fervice,  ~  „  -  .3 

Ships  fitted  out  at  the  expence  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  "> 

and  commons  of  England,  -  -  -  C      43 

By  the  merchant^adventurers,  prime  (hips,  and  excel-  ^ 

lently  well  furnifhed,         -         -         -         -         -      ^      ^^ 
Sir  William  Winter's  pinnace,  -         •         -         _  i 


In  all 


M3 


The  queen  having  intelligence  that  the  Spaniards,  which  was 
an  evident  mark  of  refentment,  meditated  a  fecond  attempt  upon 
her  dominions,  refolved  like  a  wife  princefs  to  find  them  work  at 
home,  in  order  to  which,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1589,  {he 
cxprefi!ed  her  royal  indention  of  aflifting  Don  Antonio  to  recover 
his  kingdom  of  Portugal".  The  expedition  was  undertaken 
partly  at  the  queen's  charge,  and  partly  at  the  expence  of  pri- 
vate perfons.  Her  Majefty  furnifhed  fix  men  of  war,  and  fixty 
thoufand  pounds  :  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris  were 
joint  commanders,  who  with  their  friends  adventured  fifty  thou- 
fand pounds :  the  reft  was  defrayed  by  London,  the  Cinque- 
ports,  Ipfwich,  Harwich,  Newcaftle,  6r.  and  the  whole  navy' 
confifted  of  a  hundred  and  forty-fix  fail  ° :  to  which  alfo  ths 
Dutch,  as  much  interefl:ed  as  we,  joined  a  fmali  fquadron  p. 


"  Stowe,  p.  75a.     Camden,   vol,  iii.  p.  <Joo,  601.     M.  "Faria  y  Soufa,  lib.  v. 
rap.  J?.         o  Stowe,  Speed,  p.  SiSj.     Strype,  vol..  iii,  p,  S48,  P  CamJcn, 

vol.  iii.  p.  (Jo I.     Lc  CIcvc,  tt>mc  i.  iiv.  iv., 

Vol.  L  3  A  The 
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The  firft  exploit  this  armament  performed  was  landing  near 
Corunna,  commonly  called  the  Groyne  •,  which  place  they 
attacked,  burnt  the  adjacent  country,  together  with  many  ma- 
gazines of  naval  ftores,  defeated  a  great  body  of  Spaniards,  and 
then  re-embarked  their  forces,  and  failed,  as  they  had  at  firft 
defigned,  for  the  river  of  Lifbon  ^.  On  their  arrival  before  Pe- 
niche,  the  troops  were  landed,  the  place  quickly  furrendered  to 
Don  Antonio,  and  from  thence  Sir  John  Norris  with  the  earl  of 
ElTex,  and  the  whole  army,  marched  immediately  by  land  to- 
wards Lrfbon,  where  they  expedled  to  have  met  the  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Francis  Drake;  but  he,  finding  it  impoffible 
to  proceed  up  the  river  with  fafety  to  her  Majefty's  fhips,  ftaid 
at  the  caftle  of  Cafcais,  which  place  he  took,  and  alfo  feized  fixty 
fail  of  fliips  belonging  to  the  Hanfe-towns,  laden  with  corn  and 
ammunition,  which,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  the  principal  fruits  of  this  voyage  ^  It  was  indeed 
intended  to  have  gone  to  the  Canaries ;  but  by  this  time  the  fol- 
diers  and  failors  were  fo  weakened  with  ficknefs,  that  it  was 
thought  more  expedient  to  return.  In  their  pafiage  home  they 
landed  at  Vigo,  took  and  plundered  it,  and,  having  made  fome 
addition  to  their  booty,  reached  England,  Sir  Francis  Drake  ar- 
riving at  Plymouth  on  the  twenty-firft  of  June,  and  Sir  John 
Norris  with  the  reft  of  the  fleet  on  the  third  of  July,  after 
having  been  about  ten  weeks  abroad*. 

This  expedition  was  inexprelTibly  deftruflive  to  the  Spaniards, 
difappointed  all  their  defigns,  weakened  their  naval  force,  and 
ipread  a  mighty  terror  of  the  Englifli  arms  through  their  whole 
dominions.  But,  as  to  any  advantages  which  the  proprietors 
Jreaped,  they  were  but  very  inconfiderable,  and  the  generals  met 
with  a  cold  reception  in  England ;  Sir  John  Norris  charged  Sir 
Francis  Drake  with  breach  of  his  promife,  and  Sir  Francis  ac- 
cufed  hira  of  expecting  from  a  fleet  fervices  that  were  impradli- 


^  sir  William  Monfon's  naval  trafls,  p,  174.     Birch's  memoirs  of  Elifabeth, 
vol.  i.  p.  j8.  r  See  all  the  before-cited  authors,  who  write  copioiif)y  of  this 

affair,  and  yet  memoir-writers  afcribc  this  mircarriage  to  the  variance  between 
our  generals.  See  alfo  Sir  Francis  Drake's  letter  to  the  Lord  trcafr.rer  Burleigh, 
dated  the  2d  of  June,  1589,  in  Strype's  annals,  vol.  iv.  p.   8.  ^  Stowe'i 

annals,  p.  757.  Speed,  Camden.  U'rch's  memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  (5o,  Ci.  Fcrrera's 
luft.  de  Efpana,  p,  xv.  5  16. 

cable. 
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csble.  The  chief  grounds  of  their  mifcarriage  were  in  thofe  days, 
when  men  could  beft  judge,  held  to  be  thefe  :  Firft,  they  were 
but  indifferently  manned  and  victualled,  of  which  misfortune 
they  were  very  fenfible  before  they  were  out  of  the  channel. 
Secondly,  their  landing  at  the  Groyne  was  contrary  to  their  in- 
ftrodlions,  gave  the  men  an  opportunity  of  drinking  new  wines, 
and  expofed  them  to  a  great  and  unnecelTary  lofs.  Thirdly,  the 
difagreement  of  the  generals  before  Lifbon  defeated  the  remain  - 
ing  part  of  their  deilgn,  and  obliged  them  to  think  of  coming 
home  fooner  than  they  intended,  or  was  neceflary  -,  v>rhereas,  if, 
in  purfuance  of  their  inftruttions,  they  had  failed  diredlly  to  the 
coafts  of  Portugal,  and  landed  their  forces  there,  it  is  more  than 
probable  they  had  efFecftually  placed  Don  Antonio  upon  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  which  would  have  given  a  deadly  llroke  to 
the  power  of  Spain,  and  muft  have  greatly  promoted  the  inte- 
reft  and  extended  the  commerce  of  England  ^ 

The  difappointments  which  happened  in  this  voyage  did  not 
difcourage  either  the  queen  or  her  fubjects  from  purfuing  the 
war  by  fea,  and  endeavouring  as  much  as  poffible  to  ruin  the 
maritime  force  of  Spain,  and  augment  their  own.  In  order  to 
this,  her  Majefty  fettled  a  part  of  her  revenue  for  the  ordinary 
fupply  of  the  navy,  amounting  to  about  nine  thoufand  pounds 
a-year,  and  by  exprefling  a  very  high  elleem  for  fuch  young 
lords,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinOion,  as  had  {hewn  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  fea-fervice,  fhe  encouraged  others  to  undertake  yej 
greater  things  ".  Amongft  thefe  the  earl  of  Cumberland  parti- 
cularly diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  fitting  out  a  ftout  fquadron  in 
the  fummer  of  the  year  1589,  with  which  he  failed  to  the  Ter-i- 
cera  iflands,  where  he  did  the  Spaniards  incredible  mifchief,  and 
obtained  confiderable  advantages  for  himfelf  and  for  his  friends. 
The  ifland  of  Fayall  he  reduced,  took  the  city  and  caflle  there- 
on, from  Avhence  he  carried  forty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  forced, 
the  ifland  of  Graciofa  to  a  compofitlon,  and  feized  feveral  rich 
fhips,  amongft  the  reft  one,  the  cargo  of  which  was  valued  at 

t.  sir  William  Monfon's  naval  tratls,  p.  574,  175.  StoweN  anna!s,  p.  757.  in 
which  we  find  that,  on  tlieir  return,  the  lolders  and  lailors  thought  of  making  them- 
fclves  amends  for  their  difjppointmcnts  by  plundering  Bartholomew  fdir.  "  Cam- 
den. Sir  R.  Naunton  \a  his  Fragmenta  regalia.  Lord  Bacon  in  his  cflara<Ser  of 
^een  Elifabctn. 

3  A  2  upwards 
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upwards  of  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  which  In  his  return; 
however,  was  loft  in  Mount's- Bay  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  "*, 

In  1590  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Martin  Forbilher  were  at 
fea  with  two  fquadrons,  and  by  impeding  the  return  of  the  Spa-^ 
nilh  plate-fleets  from  America,  and  other  fervices,  kept  King 
Philip  entirely  employed  at  home,  though  his  thoughts  were 
ftill  bufv  in  contriving  another  expedition  againft  England. 
The  fucceeding  year  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  fecond  fon  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  failed  with  a  fquadron  to  the  iflands,  in  hopes 
of  intercepting  the  Spanifh  fleet  from  the  Weft  Indies,  which 
now  was  forced  to  return  hoEne.  In  this  he  had  probably  fuc-? 
reeded,  if  his  force  had  been  greater  j  but  having  no  more  than 
feven  of  the  queen's  Ihips,  and  about  as  many  fitted  out  by  pri- 
vate adventurers,  he  very  narrowly  efcaped  being  totally  de-« 
ilroyed  by  the  Spaniards :  for  King  Philip,  knowing  the  difmal 
confequences  that  muft  have  followed,  in  cafe  his  plate-fleet 
was  intercepted,  refolved  to  employ  that  force,  which  was  in- 
tended againft  England,  for  its  relief,  and  accordingly  Tent  Don 
Antonio  Baffan,  an  experienced  feaman  and  an  excellent  officer, 
with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  fail,  to  attack  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  who 
very  narrowly  efcaped  them.  His  vice-admiral  Sir  Richard  Gren^ 
ville,  in  the  Revenge,  was  taken  through  his  own  obftinacy  ;  for, 
when  the  enemy  was  in  fight,  he  would  not  be  perfuaded  that 
it  was  the  armada,  but  inftfted  that  it  was  the  American  fleet, 
and  fo  was  furrounded.  He  fold  his  life  and  his  fhip,  which 
was  the  only  one  of  the  queen's  taken  in  the  war,  dearly;  for  a 
man  of  war  called  the  Afcenfion,  of  Seville,  and  a  double  fly- boat 
full  of  men,  funk  by  his  fide.  The  Revenge  was  fo  battered, 
that  flie  could  not  be  carried  to  Spain,  but  foundered  at  fea  with 
two  hundred  Spaniards  on  board  ;  and,  as  for  Sir  Richard 
GrenvIIIe,  he  died  two  days  after  of  his  wounds.  The  next  day 
after  the  fight  the  plate-fleet  arrived,  which  {hews  the  uncer- . 
tainty  of  expeditions  of  this  kind;  for,  had  it  come  but  one  day 
foone r,  or  had  the  armada  been  one  day  later,  the  Engiifh  had 
poflefled  themfelvesof  an  immenfe  treafure.  The  Spaniards,  how- 
ever, gained  very  little  by  their  dear-bought  fuccefs  ;  for,  in  their 
i-eturn  home^  near  1 00  vefTels  were  wrecked,  and  the  greateft  part 

^  HAkiuyt's  voyages,  voj,  ii,  p.  143.     Purcbas's  pi'grirns,  to!,  iv,  p.  ii.ji.    Siy 
\VU;;im  MonJ'viij'L  na«al  Udcftij  p.  J76, 
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of  the  wealth  on  board  them  was  loft,  while  Lord  Thomas  How^ 
ard  with  his  little  fleet  ftill  kept  the  fea,  and,  by  picking  up  ftrag- 
giers,  faved  a  great  part  of  the  expences  of  his  expedition  *. 

In  1 591  the  earl  of  Cumberland  made  another  expedition,  and 
in  1592  Sir  Martin  Forbilher  and  Sir  John  Burroughs  infefbed 
the  Spanifli  coaft,  and  did  much  mifchief.  In  1 594  the  queen 
fent  a  fmall  fcjuadron  to  fea  under  the  command  of  Sir  Martin 
Forbiflber,  to  reduce  the  port  of  Breft  in  Bretagne,  which  the 
king  of  Spain  had  taken,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  leaguers  in 
France,  from  King  Henry  IV.  A  place  that,  if  it  had  been  long 
kept,  muft  have  been  very  troublefome  to  that  monarch,  and 
would  have  given  the  Spaniards  great  advantages  againft  us.  It 
was  ftrong  as  well  by  fituation  as  by  the  art  and  expence  em- 
ployed in  fortifying  it,  and  had  befides  a  numerous  garrifon  of 
Spanifli  troops.  Sir  John  Norris,  with  a  fmall  Englifh  army, 
formed  the  fiege  by  land  ;  Sir  Martin  Forbilher,  with  only  four 
men  of  war,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  harbbur,  and  having 
thus  blocked  up  the  place  by  fea,  landed  his  failors,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  John  Norris,  ftormed  the  fort,  which, 
though  gallantly  defended,  was  taken,  but  with  the  lofs  of 
abundance  of  brave  men,  and  amongft  chem  may  be  reckoned 
Sir  Martin  himfelf,  who  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  that 
fervice.  The  fame  year  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins failed  on  their  laft  expedition  into  the  Weft  Indies  >". 

The  Spaniards,  who  feldom  abandon  any  defign  they  once 
undertake,  were  all  this  time  employed  in  alTembling  and  equip- 
ping another  fleet  for  England,  and,  as  an  earneft  of  their  in- 
tentions, in  the  year  15951  Don  Diego  Brochero,  with  four 
gallies,  arrived  in  Mount's-bay  in  Cornwall,  and,  landing  with 
all  his  men,  burnt  three  little  places,  viz.  Moufe-hole,  Newlin, 
and  Penzance,  with  a  neighbouring  church,  but  without  killing 
or  taking  fo  much  as  a  Angle  man  ^.  This,  however,  alarmed 
the  nation,  and  engaged  the  queen  to  undertake  an  invaflon  of 
the  Spanifh  dominions,  to  prevent  any  fuch  future  vifits  to  her 

^  Camden,  vol,  ii.  p.  637,  638.  Sir  William  Alonfon,  p.  178,  179.  Caret's 
furvey  of  Cornwall,  fol,  6i.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  true  report  in  Hakluyt,  vol. 
jf.  p.  ifip.  Linfchotten's  voyages,  book  i.  chap.  99.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins's  nb- 
fervations,  p.  10.  y  Camden,  vol.  iii.  Stowe,  p.  809.  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  Ful- 
ler's worthies  in  YorkChire,  p.  133.  Sir  William  Monlon''s  naval  frads.  2  Cam- 
den., vol.  Iii.  p.  697,     Carew's  furvey  of  Cornwai!,  fol,  1 1  j, 

own  ; 
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own  ;  in  order  to  Avhich,  a  flout  fleet  and  a  numerous  army  were 
provided  under  the  moit  experienced  officers  of  thofe  times. 

The  true  defign  of  this  expedition  was  to  deflroy  the  Spanifia 
fleet  in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  and  to  make  themfelves  maflers  of 
that  rich  city.  The  force  employed  was  very  great,  not  lefs  in 
all  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  fail,  of  which  one  hundred  twen- 
ty-fix were  men  of  war;  but  of  thefe  only  feventeen  were  the 
queen's  fliips,  the  refl  were  hired  from  traders,  and  fitted  for 
this  voyage.  On  board  this  mighty  fleet  were  embarked  upwards 
of  feven  thoufand  men  ^.  The  joint  commanders  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  the  earl  of  Eflex  and  the  lord  high  admiral  (Howard), 
afTifled  by  a  council  of  war,  compofed  of  the  following  honou- 
rable perfons,  viz.  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Sir  Francis  Vere,  Sir  George  Carew,  and  Sir  Conyers  Clifford. 
There  was  befides  a  Dutch  fquadron  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Van  Duvenvoord,  confiftlng  of  twenty-four  fliips,  well 
manned  and  vidualled.  This  navy  lay  for  fome  time  at  Ply- 
mouth, till  all  things  could  be  got  ready,  and  then,  on  the  firft 
of  June  1596,  failed  for  the  coaft  of  Spain  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
the  good  wifhes  of  all  their  countrymen''. 

In  their  pafTnge  they  were  divided'  into  five  fquadrons  ;  and, 
whereas  in  formerexpeditions  great  inconveniencies  had  happen- 
ed by  the  enemy's  having  early  intelligence,  in  this  they  werefo 
happy  as  to  arrive  in  fight  of  Cadiz  on  the  twentieth  of  the  fame 
month,  before  they  were  either  looked  for,  or  fo  much  as  ap- 
prehended. They  found  the  town  indifferently  well  fortified, 
and  defended  by  a  flrong  caftlc.  In  the  port  were  forty-nine 
Spanilli  fhips,  amongfl:  them  many  laden  with  treafure,  and 
nineteen  or  twenty  gallics.  It  was  refolved  the  fame  day  in 
a  council  of  war  to  have  landed  all  their  forces  at  St.  Seba- 
llian's;  but,  when  they  came  to  attempt  it,  that  was  found  im- 
pracficable.  After  this,  fome  time  was  loft  before  their  coming 
to  another  refolution,  which  was  owing  to  the  joint  command; 
for  the  carl  of  Eflex,  who  was  young  and  warm,  affected  to 
diclate,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  admiral,  v.-ho  had  as  much 

3  fitowe,  p.  771,  Spcrc",  p.  Sf^S.  Sir  William  Monfon's  aceourt  of  the  wars 
with  Spain  in  the  reign  of  C^ueen  Ellfabeth,  p.  28.  Vere's  comnientaries,  p.  24, 
fc  Camden,  vnl.  iii.  p.  ■'lo,  711.  Sir  Wiiiiam  Monfon's  naval  tracts,  p.  184. 
Hikliiyr,  vol.  i.  p.  6c 7.  IVktercn,  liv.  xviii.  fol.  390.  Bentivo^lia,  p.  iii.  liv,  iii. 

courage, 
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courage,  and  a  greal  deal  more  experience,  could  not  brook 
being  treated  in  fuch  a  manner. 

At  laft  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  fliips  in  the  haven,  be- 
fore any  attempt  was  made  upon  the  town ;  whereupon  a  new 
difficulty  arofe,  which  was,  who  fliould  command  this  attack, 
firft  demanded  by  the  earl  of  EiTex,  then  given  to  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh,  laftly  challenged  and  enjoyed  by  the  vice-admiral  lord 
Thomas  Howard.  In  the  execution  of  it  Tome  errors  were  coni- 
Hiitted  by  the  Englilli  through  the  too  great  heat  and  emulation 
of  their  commanders,  but  others  much  more  grois  and  fatal  by 
the  Spaniards,  who,  when  they  found  themlelves  compelled  to 
fly,  did  it  without  any  of  thofe  precautions  whereby  they  might 
have  provided  for  their  fafety  ;  for,  Inftead  of  running  their  ihips 
afliore  under  the  town,  where  they  would  have  been  covered  by 
their  own  artillery,  and  where  at  leall  their  men  might  have 
gone  afliore  in  fafety,  they  ran  them  up  the  bay  as  far  from  the 
enemy  as  pofTible,  by  which  means  part  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh,  and  the  reil  were  burnt '^. 

'  In  the  mean  time  the  earl  of  ElTex  landed  hi|  men  quietly, 
the  enemy  deferting  a  ftrong  fort,  from  which  they  might  have 
done  him  much  mifchief ;  three  regiments  alfo  were  fent  to  make 
themlelves  mailers  of  the  caufeway  which  unites  the  ifland  to  the 
main.  This  they  performed  with  veryfmall  lofs,  but  afterwards 
quitted  it  again,  which  gave  the  gallies  an  opportunity  of  efca- 
ping  ;  another  overfight,  for  which  no  account  can  be  given. 
The  lord  admiral,  hearing  the  earl  was  landed,  hmded  alfo  with 
the  remainder  of  the  forces,  doubting  much  whether  his  lord- 
fhip  could  have  kept  the  place  ;  and,  while  the  two  generals 
were  employed  in  reducing  the  city,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  fent 
to  feize  the  fhips  in  the  harbour  of  Port-real,  to  prevent  v/hich 
the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  caufed  them  to  be  let  on  fire  and 
burnt,  whereby  twenty  millions  were  burled  in  the  iea<^. 

c  See  the  relation  at  the  end  of  the  firft  volume  of  Hskluyt's  voyages,  faid  t6 
be  written  by  a  perfon  who  was  in  the  expedition,  as  aifo  a  belter  capy  of  the 
fame  relation  in  Stowe's  annals,  p.  771.  See  likewife  Sir  Willia-n  Monfon's  ac- 
count and  obfervations  on  this  vjyage  in  his  trafts,  p.  1S4.  Fcrrcra's  hift.  de 
Kfpana,  p.  xv.  ^  16.     Mayerae.     Turqact  hift.  ti'El'pagne,  liv.  xxxvi.  p.  ibi. 

tl  Ca.ndcn,  vol.  iii,  p.  715,  Stowe,  p.  774.  Speed,  p.  870.  Sir  Walttr  Ra- 
leigh's relation  of  the  adlion  at  Cadiz,  in  his  genuine  rcwaiiia  puuliilicd  by  his 
grandfon,  p.  15.     Vtrt's  cofnmcntaries,  p.  44* 

The 
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The  city  and  its  forts  they  pofTeiTed  for  a  fortnight,  and  the 
earl  of  Efiex  was  very  defirous  of  being  left  there  with  a  gar- 
rifon,  however  fmall ;  which  was,  notwithftanding,  over-ruled 
by  the  council  of  war,  and  then  it  was  agreed  to  fail  to  Faro, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Algarve,  where  they  found  the  place  defert- 
ed  by  its  inhabitants,  and  void  of  any  thing  that  could  be  made 
plunder.  To  repair  this  difappointment,  the  earl  of  Eflex  was 
for  failing  to  the  Azores,  and  there  waiting  for  the  Eaft  India 
fhips  ;  but  in  this,  too,  he  was  over-ruled,  becaufe  there  was  a 
great  complaint  of  the  want  of  provilion  and  ammunition  on 
board  their  fleet.  In  their  return  they  looked  into  the  ports 
of  the  Groyne,  St.  Andero,  and  St.  Sebaftian's,  where  they 
expefted  to  find  fhips,  but  met  with  none  5  and  after  this,  no- 
thing remarkable  happened  till  their  arrival  in  England,  which 
was  on  the  eighth  of  Auguft  the  fame  year.  They  brought 
with  them  two  galleons,  one  hundred  brafs  guns,  and  an  im- 
menfe  booty,  the  defire  of  keeping  which  is  conceived  to  have 
hindered  them  from  perfoinning  more.  But  with  refpedt  to  the 
damage  done  the  Spaniards,  it  is  not  eafy  to  form  any  com- 
putation. However,  this  we  know,  that  they  burnt  eleven  men 
of  war,  forty  fhips  from  the  Indies,  four  large  merchant-men, 
and  many  magazines  of  ammunition  and  provifion  i  fo  that 
notwithftanding  the  people  might  murmur  here  at  home  about 
the  mifcarriage  of  this  voyage,  as  from  the  writings  in  thofe 
times  it  manifeflly  appears  they  did,  yet  taking  all  things  toge- 
ther, it  anfwered  very  well,  and  dillreffed  the  enemy  excefl 
fively  *. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1597)  the  king  of  Spain  fitted  out 
a  frelli  armada  from  Lifbon,  compofed  not  only  of  his  own 
ihips  and  gallies,  but  alfo  of  all  that  he  could  take  up  and  hire 
in  Italy,  or  elfewhere*     On  board  of  thefe  he  embarked  a  great 

*  Compare  Sir  William  Monfon's  remarks  with  the  apology  of  the  carl  of  Ef- 
fex,  as  alfo  witli  the  accouiit  given  of  this  bufinefs  by  Mr.  Oldys,  in  his  excellent 
life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Sec  likewife  the  diffeient  relations  of  this  expedition 
by  the  carl  of  Eflex,  Sir  Anthony  Standen,  Sir  Chriftopher  Blunt,  and  the  lord 
admiral  Howard,  in  Dr.  Birch's  memoirsof  Elifabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  4s — 5S-  Letter* 
ef  thanks  were  written  to  the  lord  admiral,  on  his  arrival  at  Plymouth,  and  to  the 
earl  of  Efltx,  and  Mynheer  Van  Duvenvoord  at  Portfmouth,  by  order  of  the 
queen,  for  their  great  fervices  oa  this  t>C€arion,  See  Lord  Burleigh's  diary  ia 
Miudin's  collc^iv>n,  p.  S09. 
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boily  of  troops,  efpecially  of  the  Irifh,  intending  to  have  m- 
Vaded  both  England  and  Ireland  j  but  the  winds  difappointed 
him,  fcattcred  his  fleet,  and  thirty-fix  fail  were  call  away.  In 
the  mean  time  the  queen  refolved  to  fit  out  another  fleet  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Efiex,  with  an  intent  to  intercept 
the  plate-fieet  near  the  Azores,  after  burning  fuch  veflels  as 
were  in  the  harbours  of  the  Groyne  and  Ferrol.  This  fleet 
confifted  of  forty  men  of  war,  and  feventy  other  fliips,  to 
which  the  Dutch  added  ten  men  of  war,  under  Sir  John 
Van  Duvcnwoord,  who  was  knighted  in  the  former  expedi- 
tion f . 

They  failed  from  Plymouth  the  ninth  of  July ;  but  a  fi:orm 
ariGng,  they  were  forced  back  thither  again,  and  did  not  fail 
the  fecond  time  till  the  feventh  of  Auguft.  They  ufed  their  beft 
endeavours  to  perform  the  fii'ft  part  of  their  inftrudlions,  but 
finding  it  impracticable,  they  thought  it  expedient  to  fteer  for 
the  iflands)  which  accordingly  they  did*  In  this  voyage  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  fliip  fprung  her  maft,  which  however  did  no: 
hinder  him,  when  he  had  repaired  his  lofs,  from  proceeding  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  vehich  was  the  ifland  of  Flores.  He 
had  fcarce  begun  to  wood  and  water  there,  before  the  earl  of 
EfTex  fent  him  orders  to  follow  him  to  Fayal,  which  ifland  the 
general  himfelf  intended  to  attempt*  Raleigh  obeyed  him  5  but 
not  finding  ElTex  on  his  arrival,  and  perceiving  that  the  people 
were  fecuring  their  goods,  throwing  up  retrenchments,  and 
making  every  other  preparation  neceflTary  for  their  defence,  he, 
with  the  advice  of  his  ofiicers,  refolved,  in  cafe  Efix:x  did  not 
arrive  in  four  days,  to  attempt  the  redudlion  of  the  ifland, 
which  accordingly  he  performed  5  but  though  he  got  reputation 
by  this  exploit,  yet  he  loft  the  general's  friendfliip,  fo  that  a 
coldneis  thenceforward  prevailed,  which  afterwards  increafed 
to  open  oppofiiion  and  the  moft  rancorous  hatred  ^, 

After  Eflex's  arrival  they  failed  together  to  Graciofa,  which, 
immediately  fubmitted.  Here  the  general  intended  to  have 
flayed ;  and  if  he  had  done  fo,  undoubtedly  it  had  anfwered  hie 

f   Ferrera*s  hift.  de  Efpana,  p.  ts.  §  xvi.     rvletercn,  liv.  xix.  fnl.  403.     Cia- 
den,  vol.  iii.  p,  737,  738.  5  See  Sir  William  Msnfon's  reflexions  upon 

ihis  expeJitionj  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  htiuK  cited,  asi  Stowe's  anaalf, 
p.  7Sj. 

Vol.  I.  3  B-  pvrpofc, 
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purpofe,  and  he  had  taken  the  whole  Spanifh  fleet ;  but  bemg 
too  eafily  brought  to  alter  his  purpofes,  he  took  another  me- 
thod, which  gave  the  Spaniards,  who  arrived  next  day,  an  op- 
portunity of  proceeding  for  Tercera,  with  the  lofs  of  no  more 
than  three  fliips,  which  were  taken  by  Sir  William  Monfon ''. 
The  reft  of  the  fleet,  confifting  of  about  thirty-feven  fail,  ar- 
rived fafely  in  the  port  of  Angra,  which  was  well  defended  by 
feveral  forts,  fo  that,  on  mature  deliberation,  it  was  judged  im- 
practicable to  attempt  any  thing  there  with  reafonable  hopes  at 
fiiccefs. 

The  earl  of  ElTex,  vexed  at  this  difappointment,  refolved  to 
do  fomewhat  of  confequence  before  he  returned,  and  therefore 
landing,  furprifed  the  town  of  Villa  Franca,  and  plundered  it, 
after  which  he  re-imbarked  his  forces,  and  prepared  for  his  re- 
turn home '.  In  his  pnfTage  he  had  the  good  luck  to  take  a 
■very  rich  Spanifli  fliip,  which  fell  into  his  fleet,  miftaking  it  for 
their  own,  and  had  taken  another  in  the  fame  manner,  but  for 
the  imprudence  of  a  Dutch  captain,  who  firing  haftily  upon 
her,  frighted  her  away.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards  were 
meditating  great  defigns.  The  abfence  of  the  Englifli  fleet  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  fending  out  their  fquadrons  from  the 
Groyne  and  Ferrol.  With  thefe  they  intended  to  have  made  a 
defcent  in  Cornwall,  and  to  have  poiTefled  themfelves  of  the 
port  of  Falmouth,  in  which  leaving  a  ftrong  garrifon,  they 
thought  next  of  intercepting  the  Englilh  fleet  in  their  return, 
when  they  knev?  it  muft  be  weakened  by  {o  rough  and  trou- 
blefome  an  expedition,  in  which  fo  long  a  fpace  of  time  had 
been  fpent,  and  their  fliips  were  to  return  fo  late  in  the  year. 

This  deflgn,  as  it  was  wifely  laid,  fo  it  was  well  condu<5lcd; 
the  Spanifli  admiral  joined  his  fquadrons  as  he  intended,  and 
proceeded  with  them  to  the  iflands  of  Scilly,  almofl:  within 
fight  of  our  fliore.  There  he  thought  fit  to  call  a  council  of 
war,  in  order  to  give  his  oflicers  neccfl'ary  inftru(ftions  as  to  the 

b  Stowc,  p.  7S3.  Speed,  p.  870.  Vcrc's  connmentaries,  p.  45— 67.  Seethe 
relation  of  this  voyage  by  the  carl  of  Effex,  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Lord 
Montjoy,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  &c.  in  Puichas,  vol.  iv.  p.  ip.^j.  i  Sec 

a  copious  account  of  this  expedition  written  by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  who  was  emr 
ployed  theiein,  in  the  fourth  vclcme  of  Pnrchas's  Pilgfimf,  p.  ipjS. 

intended 
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intended  defcent.  But  it  fo  happened,  that  while  his  captains 
were  on  board,  a  very  high  ftorm  arofe,  which  hindered  them 
for  a  long  time  from  getting  back  to  their  refpedlive  fiiips,  and 
afterwards  entirely  feparated  their  fleet,  toffing  them  to  and  fro, 
fometimes  towards  our  coaft,  fometimes  on  their  own.  In  this 
ftorm  eighteen  capital  {hips  were  loft,  feveral  forced  into  Eng- 
lifti  ports  were  taken,  and  the  Spanifli  admiral's  fchemes  there- 
by entirely  difconcerted.  Nor  did  our  fleet  efcape  the  fury  of 
this  tempeft,  but  were  terribly  beaten ;  however,  their  fhips  be- 
ing light  and  ftrong,  and  manned  by  able  feamen,  they  with 
much  difficulty  reached  our  weftern  coaft:,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  month  of  Oclober''. 

The  compafs  of  this  wor&,  I  confefs,  ought  to  deter  me 
from  digreflions;  but  as  the  principal  Intention  of  it  is  to  give 
the  reader  a  juft  and  impartial  notion  of  the  conduct  of  our 
naval  affairs  under  every  reign,  fo  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to 
make  a  few  fiiort  refledions  on  the  fa£ls  before  fet  down,  ia 
order  to  fliew  how  little  we  ftood  indebted  for  fafety  to  the 
management  of  our  own  commanders,  or  to  the  faults  of  our 
enemies,  and  how  much  We  owe  to  the  care  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, which  a  heathen  would  have  called  the  fortune  of  Qu^een 
Elifabeth. 

This  expedition  to  the  Azores  might  have  proved,  if  well 
managed  by  us,  the  ruin  of  the  Spanifti  power,  and  as  it  was 
managed,  had  very  near  been  fatal  to  our  own  ;  fo  much  de- 
pends on  the  conduct  of  commanders,  and  fo  little  regard  ought 
there  to  be  had  to  high  titles  and  great  quality,  where  the 
fafety  of  a  nation  is  at  ftake.  The  earl  of  Eftex  was  chofen  for 
this  command  from  court-motives,  fuch  as  his  birth,  intereft, 
and  perfonal  accompliftiments,  though  he  wanted  almoft  all  the 
qualities  requifite  for  a  commander  in  chief.  His  courage  was 
hot  and  fierce,  but  not  refolute  or  lafting  ;  his  wit  was  quick, 
but  his  judgment  flow  and  unfettled  ;  and  befides  all  this,  de- 
ficient in  experience.  Sir  William  Monfon,  who  went  the  voy- 
age with  him,  and  who  appears  enough  inclined  to  favour  hJn;, 
owns  that  their  mifcarriage  was  entirely  owing  tohlsLordfliip's 
incapacity,  who  was  unable  to  form  any  right  refolution  him-* 
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felf,  or  purfue  fteadily  any  meafures  recommended  to  Iiim  by 
thofe  who  were  more  knowing  than  he'.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
fell  into  difgrace  with  him,  and,  as  Sir  William  Monfon  fays, 
had  fmarted  feverely,  if  the  earl  had  not  been  afraid  of  being 
called  to  an  account  for  it  in  England,  and  all  this  for  doing 
his  duty,  for  performing  the  only  important  fervice  done  in  the 
whole  expedition.  This  demonftrates,  that  the  carl  had  no 
view  but  to  his  own  particular  glory,  and  that  the  public  fervice 
was  to  be  poftponed  whenever  it  came  in  competition  there^^r 
with.  By  this  management  tjiat  plate- fleet  efcaped,  which,  if 
it  had  been  taken,  would  have  ruined  the  Spaniards,  and  made 
us- 

His  fubfequent  attempts  to  repair  his  own  honour,  and  to 
make  a  fliew  of  that  refolution  v/hich  he  really  had  not,  de- 
layed the  return  of  the  fleet,  and  gave  the  Spanifh  admiral  an 
opportunity  of  invading  England,  which  an  accidental  ftorra 
prepented.  So  much  is  due  to  truth,  and  to  the  intereft  of  the 
nation ;  nor  would  I  have  this  looked  on  as  flowing  from  any 
pique  to  the  memory  of  the  earl  of  Eflex,  who  was  certainly 
a  popular  nobleman,  endowed  with  many  virtues :  but  where 
the  public  fuffers,  an  hiftorian  ought  to  fpare  no  man,  however 
fupported  by  the  favour  of  his  prince,  or  magnified  by  the  fol- 
ly of  the  people  ™, 

In  1598,  the  earl  of  Ctimberland  fitted  out  a  fquadron  of 
eleven  fail  at  his  own  expence,  with  which  he  firfl;  attempted  to 
intercept  the  Lifbon  fleet  in  its  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Be- 
ing difappointed  in  that,  he  failed  to  the  Canaries,  where  he 
made  a  defcent  on  the  ifland  of  Lancerota,  plundered  it,  and 
then  proceeded  to  America,  where  he  promifed  himfelf  great 
things.  The  place  he  fixed  upon  was  the  ifland  of  Puerto 
Rico,  where  he  landed,  and  took  the  capital  with  fmall  lofs. 
This  ^ity  he  determined  to  keep,  therefore  refuled  a  very  large 
ranfom  offered  him  by  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  turned  outj^ 
and  then  thought  of  fortifying  the  place,  with  an  intent  to  have 

i  Sir  William  Monfon's  naval  tradls,  p.  ipt. 

m  The  reader  may  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  i<  above  afTertcd,  by 
comparing  the  relation  of  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  before  cited,  with  Sir  William 
Monfor/s  account  in  his  naval  trafts,  and  what  is  faid  on  the  fame  fubje^l  by 
?^r.  Oldjs,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

crulzec^ 
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cruized  from  thence  upon  the  Spanifli  coafts;  but  he  was 
quickly  convinced  that  the  defign  was  impracticable,  difeafes 
fpreading  amongft  his  foldiers  and  feamen  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  conqueft,  and  to  return 
home  with  very  great  reputation,  rather  than  any  confiderable 
reward". 

In  I599>  there  was  a  great  fleet  fitted  out  by  the  queen*s 
command :  but  it  feems  rather  with  an  intent  to  watch  the  Spa- 
niards, than  to  undertake  any  other  enterprize  of  importance  ; 
fince  after  remaining  about  three  weeks  in  the  Downs,  it  was 
again  laid  up.  Yet  the  equipping  this  fleet  had  a  great  effeO: 
upon  Spain,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  for  it  was  drawn 
together  in  twelve  days  time,  well  vidualled,  and  thoroughly 
manned,  which  fhewed  the  ftrength  of  our  maritime  power, 
and  how  much  it  was  improved  fince  1588  ».  The  next  year, 
being  1600,  Sir  Richard  Levifon  was  fent  to  intercept  the 
plate-fleet,  which  defign,  though  it  was  well  contrived,  and 
wifely  executed,  yet  failed  p.  In  1601,  the  fame  admiral  was 
employed  in  Ireland,  where  he  did  good  fervice,  in  obliging 
the  Spaniards,  who  had  landed  a  confiderable  body  of  forces, 
to  relinquifli  their  defign,  and  witlidraw  out  of  that  ifland'J. 

In  1602,  the  fam.e  admiral  in  conjundlion  with  Sir  William 
Monfon,  was  employed  in  an  expedition  for  intercepting  the 
galleons,  which  had  infallibly  taken  efFeft,  if  the  Dutch  had 
fent  their  fquadron,  agreeable  to  their  engagements  with  the 
queen  ■■.  Notwithftanding  this  difappointment,  they  continued 
on  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  and  at  length  relblved  to  attack  a 
galleon,  which  lay  with  eleven  gallies  in  the  road  of  Cerim- 
bra,  which,  as  it  was  orie  of  the  moll  gallant  exploits  per- 
formed  in  the  whole  war,  deferves  to  be  circumftantially  related. 
The  town  of  Cerlmbra  was  large  and  well  built  with  free- 
ftone,  defended  by  a  good  citadel  well  furniflied  with  artillery. 
Above  the  town,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  flood  an  abbey, 

8  Camden,  vol.  iil.  p.  778.  Stowe,  p.  788.  Purchas's  pilgrims,  vol.  iv.  p, 
use— 1157.  **  Sir  William  Monfon's  naval  trails,  p,  ipj, 

Stowe,  p,  788.     Speed,  p.  877.  P  Sir  William  Monfon's  naval  trads,  p. 

196.  q  Stowe,  p.  798.     Itinerary  of  Fynes  Moryfon,  b.  ij.  p.  134. 

Camden,  p.  887,  »  Sir  William  Monfon'3  naval  trafts,  p,  198.     Cam- 

den, p.  893. 
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fo  fortified  as  to  command  the  place,  the  citadel,  and  the  road. 
The  galleon  was  moored  clofe  to  the  fhore,  fo  as  to  defend  by 
its  fire,  part  of  the  citadel  and  part  of  the  town :  the  gallles 
had  fo  flanked  and  fortified  themfelves,  that  they  were  able  to 
make  a  great  fire  upon  the  Englifh  fleer,  without  receiving  any 
damage  themfelves,  till  fuch  time  as  our  fliips  were  juft  before 
the  town.  Yet,  in  fpite  of  thefe  and  many  other  advantages, 
the  Englifli  admirals  refolved  to  attack  them,  which  they  did  on 
the  third  of  June.  A  gale  of  wind  blowing  frelh  about  two 
in  the  morning,  the  admiral  weighed,  and  made  the  fignal  for 
an  attack.  The  vice-admiral  did  the  like,  and  foon  after  they 
fell  upon  the  enemy  with  great  fury;  and  though  the  Spaniards 
defended  themfelves  with  much  refolutlon,  yet  in  the  end  feve- 
ral  of  the  gallies  were  burnt,  the  garrifon  driven  from  the  caflle, 
and  the  rich  galleon,  for  which  all  this  ftruggle  was  made, 
taken,  with  about  a  million  of  pieces  of  eight  on  board  *.  The 
fourth,  taking  the  benefit  of  a  fair  wind,  they  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

Frederic  Spinola,  in  the  St.  Lewis,  failed  from  Cerimbra, 
with  the  reft  of  the  gallies  that  had  efcaped,  viz.  The  St.  John 
Baptlft,  the  Lucera,  the  Padilla,  the  Philip,  and  the  St.  John, 
for  the  coaft  of  Flanders,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  Septem- 
ber entered  the  Britifh  channel  ^  Sir  Robert  Manfel  was 
cruizing  there  \Vith  two  or  three  men  of  war,  and  four  Dutch 
Ihips,  to  intercept  tliem.  The  enemy  firft  difcovered  two  of 
the  Dutch  fhips,  and  refolved  to  engage  them..  But  before  they 
could  put  this  defign  into  execution,  perceiving  one  of  the 
queen's,  tliey  ftood  off  the  remainder  of  the  day,  hoping  by 
advantage  of  the  night  to  gain  their  intended  port.  The  ad- 
miral, and  the  other  fliips,  with  the  two  Dutch  men  of  war, 
chafed  them  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  fun-fet,  when  the 
gallies  altered  their  courfe  for  the  Englifii  fhore,  and  came  fo 
near  it,  that  fome  of  the  flaves  got  off  their  chains,  leaped 
overboard,  and  fwam  to  land.  They  then  very  unhappily  ran  into 

*   Sir  William  Monron's  naval  tracts,  p.   199 — aor.     Camden,  p.  893 — 895. 
Fuller's  worthies  in  Lincol.tlhire,  p.  163.  c  Johnftont,  rernm  Britan- 

nicarum  hift.  lib,  ix.  p.  309.  Winwond's  memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  401,  412,  413, 
43i>  43<'>  438,  439-     Sir  William  Monfon's  naval  trads,  p.  203. 
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the  place,  where  one  of  her  Majefty's  fliips,  and  the  Hollanders 
lay  at  anchor.  Sir  Robert  forefeeing  that  the  gallies  muft  fall 
in  with  thofe  fliips,  in  order  to  make  them  ftill  keep  that  courfe, 
fleered  a  little  out  of  the  way,  to  get  between  them  and  the 
coaft  of  Flanders.  The  (hip  which  they  thus  fell  in  with,  was 
the  Anfwer,  Capt.  Broadgate,  who  fired  upon  them  very 
brifkly,  as  the  Dutch  did  likewife.  The  enemy  however  did 
not  fire  fo  much  as  a  fingle  gun,  but  made  the  beffc  ufe  they 
could  of  their  oars,  and  fleering  at  random,  one  of  them  in 
the  night  came  diredlly  upon  the  admiral,  who  difcharging  all 
his  guns,  brought  down  her  main-maft,  when,  hearing  a  molt 
lamentable  cry,  he  offered  thofe  who  were  in  her  quarter. 
The  other  five  gallies  came  to  her  affiflance,  at  whom  he  dif^ 
charged  a  broadfide,  but  what  execution  it  did  could  not  be 
difcovered.  One  of  the  Dutch  fnips  falling  foul  of  the  galley 
called  the  Lucera,  carried  away  her  rudder,  and  fo  difabled  her 
that  fhe  funk  immediately,  with  all  that  were  on  board  By  a 
like  accident  the  Padilla  fplit  in  pieces,  and  the  Dutch  vefTel, 
who  was  the  occafion  of  the  difafter,  narrowly  efcaped  fharing 
the  fame  fate.  A  third  was  call  away  through  carelefihefs  of 
the  failors,  in  her  endeavouring  to  reach  Calais.  Two  put  into 
Newport.  Spinola  in  the  Admiral,  with  a  very  valuable  cargo, 
got  fafe,  though  with  difficulty,  Into  Dunkirk,  and  after  refit- 
ting the  three  gallies,  carried  them  to  Sluys".  The  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch,  leaving 
behind  him  the  charadler  of  a  very  brave  and  gallant  com- 
mander ^'. 

This  was  the  lafl  great  exploit  performed  by  fea  in  this  reign  ; 
for  the  queen,  now  far  in  years,  and  worn  out  with  the  cares 
and  fatigues  of  government,  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
March  following,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  reign,  and  in 
the  feventieth  of  her  life,  when  flie  had  fettled  the  Proteftant 
religion  throughout  her  kingdom,  had  i-eflored  the  crown  to  its 

-u  Camdeni  annal.  Eliz.  p.  89J.  Hagon.  Grotii  hift,  Bclgic.  Aib  anno 
1601.  He  j;;ves  all  the  honour  to  his  countrymen,  but  with  how  little  reafon 
will  appear  hereafter,  from  a  very  curious  and  aathentic  paper  written  by  Sir 
Robert  Manfc-I,  w  Card.  Bentivoglio  Guerra  dc  Fiandra,  p.  $31. 

n.  Grotii  ct.ii..;,  &  hifl.   A..  D.  1593.     Alvtcrrn  NcJcrlaiia.  liift,  1",:,  ;io. 

ancient 
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ancient  reputation,  fupported  her  allies  with  the  greateft  firm- 
nefs,  and  humbled  her  enemies,  lb  as  to  compel  them  to  think 
of  foliciting  for  peace  ^. 

X  Camden.  Lord  Bacon  in  his  charafter  of  Queen  Elifabech,  and  in  his 
dlfcourfe  of  peace  and  war.  Stowe,  Speed.  See  alfo  a  very  curious  letter  to 
Mr,  afterwards  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  and  fecretary  of  flate  to  the  Duke  de  Tre- 
inouiUe,  acquainting  him  with  the  demife,  and  fome  other  extraordinary  parti- 
culars of  this  iiluftrious  princei's,  in  Winwood's  memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  4C0, 
461.  Dr.  Birch's  memoirs  of  that  reign,  vol.  ii.  p.  508.  Moyfer's  memoirs 
of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  p.  309.  See  a  very  particular  and  accurate  relation 
of  the  laft  fickneCs  and  death  of  this  great  queen,  left  us  by  her  near  relation, 
Sii  Robert  Gary,  afterwards  earl  of  Monmouth,  in  his  memoirs,  p.  17:10 
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The  names  of  fuch  {hips  as  her  Majefty  left  at  her  death. 

Names  df  fhips. 


EHfabeth  Jonas, 
Triumph, 
White  Bear, 
Vidtory, 
INTer-Honeur, 
Ark  Royal, 
Saint  Matthew, 
Saint  Andrew, 
Due  Repulfe, 
Garland, 
Warfpighr, 
Mary  Rofe, 
The  Hope, 
Bonaventure, 
The  LyCn, 
Nonpareil, 
DeliancCj 
Rainbow, 
.Dreadnought, 
Antelope, 
Swiftfure, 
Swallow, 
Forefightj 
The  Tide, 
The  Crane, 
Adventure, 
Quittance, 
Anfwer, 
Advantage, 
Tyger,      _    - 
Tramontain, 
The  Scout, 
The  Catis, 
The  Charles, 
The  Moon, 
The  Advice, 
The  Spy, 
The  Merlin, 
The  Sun, 
Synnet, 
George  Hoy, 
Pennyrole  Hoy, 

Vol.  T. 


Men 

Men  1 

Mari- 

Gun- 

Sol- 

Ton- 

in  at  fea  :] 

ners. 

ners. 

dierf. 
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har- 
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where 
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900 
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1 000 
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340 

40 
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17 
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32 
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30 
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32 
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17 
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268 

32 
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40 
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17 
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32 

100 
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16 
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30 

90 
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16 
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70 
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Her  attention  to  trade  appears  in  many  inftances,  of  fome*  of 
which  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  treat  more  particularly.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  Hanfe-towns  complained  loudly  in  the  beginning 
of  her  reign,  of  the  ill  treatnient  they  had  received  in  the  days 
of  Edward  and  Queen  Mary ;  to  which  (lie  very  prudently  an- 
fwered,  "  That  as  ihe  would  not  innovate  any  thing,  fo  fiie 
**  would  prote£l  them  (till  in  the  immunities  and  condition  flie 
<^  found  them;"  which  not  contenting  them,  their  commerce 
was  foon  after  llifpended  for  a  time,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  Englifli  merchants  •,  for  they  trying  what  they  could  do 
themfelves  therein,  their  adventures  and  returns  proving  fuccefs- 
ful,  they  took  the  whole  trade  into  their  hands,  and  fo  divided 
themfelves  into  ftaplers  and  merchant-adventurers,  the  one  re- 
ading conftantly  at  fome  one  place,  the  other  keeping  their 
courfe  and  adventuring  to  other  towns  and  flates  abroad,  with 
cloth  and  other  manufa^ures.  This  fo  nettled  the  Hanfe,  that 
they  devifed  all  the  ways  that  a  difcontented  people  could,  to 
draw  upon  our  new  ftaplers  or  adventurers  the  ill  opinion  of 
other  nations  and  ftates ;  but  that  proving  of  too  fmall  force  to- 
llop  the  current  of  fo  ftrong  a  trade  as  they  were  now  run  into,^ 
tliey  reforted  to  fome  other  pra£lices. 

They  applied  themfelves  to  the  emperor,  as  being  a  fbciety 
incorporated  into  the  empire ;  and  upon  complaint,  obtained 
ambaflad'ors  to  the  queen,  to  mediate  the  bufinefs,  butthefe  re- 
turned ]-c  hifcFia.  Hereupon  the  queen  caufed  a  proclamation 
to  be  publiflied,  that  the  merchants  of  the  Hanfe  fliould  be 
treated,  and  ufed  as  all  other  flrangers  in  her  dooiinions,  in 
point  of  commerce,  without  any  mark  of  diftin£lion.  At  laft, 
the  Hanfe-towns  prevailed  fo  far  in  virtue  of  their  German  con- 
ne*5lions  as  to  gain  an  imperial  edi^t,  whereby  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants were  prohibited  all  commerce  in  the  empire ;  this  was 
anfwered  by  a  proclamation  >',  m  confequcnce  of  which,  fixty 
fail  of  their  iliips  were  taken  in  the  river  of  Lifbon,  laden  with 
contraband  goods  for  the  ufe  of  the  Spaniards.  Thefe  fliips  the 
queen  intended  to  have  reilored,  as  fmcercly  dcflring  to  have 

y  The  imperial  t&€(  of  the  Empeiar  RodoTph  II.  bears  date  the  firft  of  Au- 
'§"•^■5  '597;  which,  tocether  with  her  majefty's  proclamation  of  the  thirteenth 
of  January  following,  thay  be  met  with  at  large  in  VVhre'.er'i  trcatifs  of  com- 
mtice,  p.  So,  53 . 

compromifed 
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€on3promlfed  all  differences  with  thofe  trading  cities  •,  but  when 
file  was  informed  that  a  general  aflembly  was  held  at  the  city  of 
Lubeck  in  order  to  concert  meafures  for  diftrefTinCT  the  Englifli 
trade,  flie  caufed  the  fliips  and  their  cargoes  to  be  confifcated ; 
only  two  of  them  were  releafed  to  carry  home  this  news,  and 
that  the  queen  had  the  greateft  contempt  imaginable  for  all  their 
proceedings^. 

After  this  Sigifmond  king  of  Poland  interpofed  in  th-eir  be- 
half, fending  hither  an  ambaffador,  who  talking  in  a  very  high 
ftyle,  the  queen  in  her  anfwer  told  him  plainly,  that  the  king 
his  mafter  made  no  right  eflimace  of  his  own  power,  and  that 
himfelf  was  very  little  fit  for  the  employment  in  which  fiie 
found  him".  Thus  were  we  ridded  for  ever  of  thefe  incorpo- 
rated foreigii  fadlors,  and  our  own  merchants  eftablifhed  in  the 
right  of  managing  our  commerce.  In  the  latter  end  of  her  reign, 
fome  difputes  happening  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  he 
mod  unadvifedly  feizing  the  Englilh  Ihips  that  were  in  his  ports, 
the  queen  fent  one  Dr.  Parkins  to  demand  an  immediate  and 
adequate  fatisfaftion ;  which  he  did  in  fo  peremptory  a  ftyle, 
that  the  Dane  was  glad  to  compoamd  the  matter  for  forty  thou- 
fand  dollars,  which  he  paid  her  Majefty,  and  which  fhe  caufed 
to  be  proportionably  divided  among  the  merchants  who  were 
injured^. 

Thefe  are  iiiftances  of  her  noble  fpifit  in  obtaining  redrefs  of 
grievances  in  foreign  countries,  even  in  the  moft  perilous  times, 
and  when  her  affairs  were  in  the  utmoft  embarraffinent.  As  to 
her  care  of  trade  and  navigation  within  her  own  dominions,  we 
have  already  mentioned  many  particulars  ;  however,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  in  1563  an  act  was  made  for  th#  bet- 
ter regulation,  maintenance,  and  increafe  of  the  navy  '^  :  and  in 
1566  there  was  a  law  to  enable  the  mailer,  wardens,  and  ths 
ajffiftants  of  theTrinity-Jioufe,  to  fet  u,p  beacons  and  fea-marks**. 
The  fame  year  there  pailed  an  a6l  for  incorporating,  and  more 
effectually  eflablifliing  the  company  of  merchant-adventurers^. 

z  Camden,  vol.  iii.  p,  604,  C06,  748,  and  the  other  hiAoriaiis  of  her  reign. 
Wheeler's  treacife  on  commerce.  MoUoy  de  jure  miritiino,  b  ok  ii.  chap,  xii, 
^  See  the  mcmorafyle  reply  of  that  princefs  upon  this  occafun  at  lar;;?,  in  Speed, 
p^  S71.  t>  Stowe,  p.  787.     Lord  Burleigh's  diary  in  Murdin's  coileflion. 

=  See  the  ftatutc,  anno  i  Elif.  cap.  v,  d  Anno  S  LJil".  cap.  xiii.         «  HeAI. 

voyaoes,  vol.  i.  p.  394. 

^  C  2  In 
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In  15 1 1,  there  likewife  pafTed  an  a£l  for  the  increafe  of  mari' 
ners,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  navigation,  and  more  efpecial- 
ly  for  recovering  the  trade  to  Iceland,  which  began  then  to  de- 
cay, and  in  which  there  had  been  employed  annually  upwards 
of  two  hundred  fail  of  ftout  fhipsf.  In  1585  the  queen  eredl- 
ed,  by  her  letters  patent,  a  new  company  for  the  management 
of  the  trade  to  Earbary  s ;  and  in  the  year  1600  fhe  incorporated 
a  fociety  of  merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies  ^^  whence  the 
prefent  Eaft  India  Company  is  derived,  as  will  be  hereafter, 
(hewn, 

Befides  thefe  numerous  mark^  of  her  royal  favour,  and  ftri<n: 
attention  to  the  commerce  of  her  fubje£ls,  the  queen  afforded 
others  continually,  by  fending  envoys  and  agents  to  the  Czar,  to 
the  Shah  of  Perfia,  to  feveral  great  princes  in  the  Eafi:  Indies, 
and,  in  fhort,  wherever  her  interpofition  could  be  of  any  ufe  to 
open,  to  promote,  or  to  recover  any  branch  of  traffic,  gs  appears 
by  all  the  hiftories  that  are  extant  of  her  reign  •.  It  m.ay  be  faid, 
and  which  is  more,  may  be  faid  with  truth  and  juftice,  that  in  the 
midft  of  thefe  great  things  done  for  induftry  and  trade,  the 
prerogative  was  carried  very  high,  many  monopoues  eredted, 
and  feveral  exclufive  privileges  granted,  which  have  been  found 
injurious  to  trade.  But  the  difcuffing  thefe  points  belong  to  ge- 
neral hiftory.  The  queen  levied  taxes  fparingly,  and  helped 
out  her  revenues,  by  what  were  then  ftyled  rights  of  the  crown. 
Monopolies  were  the  invention,  at  leaft  had  the  countenance, 
and  turned  to  the  profit  of  her  minifters,  who  for  a  time  de- 
ceived their  millrefs  into  the  fuppprt  of  them  ;  but  when  flue 
underftood  the  nature  and  extent  of  them,  fhe  gave  them  up. 
As  to  fi:atutes  prejudicial  to  trade,  there  were  fome  founded  in 
popular  error,  from  which  no  age  is  exempt :  or  things  them- 
felves  have  changed  their  circumftances,  if  not  their  nature,  that 
what  was  or  might  be  judged  right  then,  may  be  plainly  wrong 

f  An.  11  Elif,  cap.  vi;.         E  Hakluyt's  voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  h  Dated 

at  AVcftminfier,  December  31.  A.  II.  43.  and  recited  at  I^rge  in  Purchas,  vol.  i. 
Sib.  iii.  p.  :44.  i  Cimden,  Bacon,   Ofborne,  Stowe,  Holingfhed,  Speed, 

Rspiii.  Sf  c  tlie  letter?  addrclTcd  to  ihofe  princes  by  the  queen,  on  that  head,  at 
kngth,  In  Hakluyt,  voi.  i,  p.  338,  339,    375,  418.  vol.  ii.  p.  139,  203.  vol.  iii. 

'   But 
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But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Queen  Elifabeth's  reign  in  this  re- 
fpe^,  was  the  great  care  fhe  took  of  the  coin,  which,  as  we 
have  fhewn,  was  (hamefully  debafed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VlII, 
^nd  Edward  VI.  and  though  her  lifter  had  put  an  entire  ftop 
to  this  bad  praftice,  yet  the  circumftances  of  her  affairs  were 
very  far  from  being  fuch  as  to  admit  her  taking  any  meafures 
towards  an  effedlual  amendment,  the  bafe  coin  continuing  to 
have  a  currency,  though  it  began  to  fink  in  its  value  ;  which, 
however,  did  not  hinder  foreigners  from  pouring  in  vail  quanti- 
ties of  that  mixed  money,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  nation, 
and  this,  notwithftanding  that  princefs  expoftulated  with  her 
neighbours  upon  that  fubjeft,  and  her  doing  all  Ihe  could  to 
hinder  it"^.  But  immediately  after  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Eli- 
fabeth,  the  Lord  Burleigh  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  whofe  papers 
upon  that  head  are  yet  extant,  interpofed  with  the  queen,  and 
fhewed  her  clearly  the  bad  confequences  of  a  debafed  coinage, 
and  fhewed  her  farther,  that  it  was  not  the  fhort  ends  of  wit, 
or  fome  flight  and  temporary  devices  that  could  fuflain  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  great  monarchy,  but  found  and  folid  courfes,  I  make 
ufe  of  their  expreffions,  which  though  not  elegant,  are  very 
emphatic.  They  therefore  exhorted  her  to  purfue  the  fteps  of 
her  great-grandfather  Edward  IV.  and  rejecting  all  expedients 
as  ineffedlual  in  themfelves,  and  unworthy  of  her,  to  ftrike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil.     Admirable  and  folid  counfels ! 

She  took  their  advice,  and  by  a  proclamation  in  the  fecond 
year  of  her  reign,  called  in  all  the  debafed  money,  directing  it 
to  be  marked  with  a  greyhound,  portcullice,  lion,  harp,  rofe, 
or  fieur-de-lys,  to  diftinguifli  the  feveral  intrinfic  values  of  the 
pieces,  it  being  her  defign  to  refine  the  coin,  not  according  to 
the  legal,  but  natural  eftimation  of  money  ;  and  therefore  (he 
dJrefted,  that  foreign  coin  and  bullion  fhould  be  brought  to  her 
mint,  as  there  was  from  eight  thoufand  to  twenty-two  thoufand 
pounds  every  week,  and  the  like  quantity  of  gold  in  Spanifli 
piftoles,  for  the  fpace  of  about  fix  months,  when  fhe  repaid 
her  fubje£l;s  the  full  value  of  the  filver,  in  new  money  of  that 
ftandard,  which  has  fince  continued,  and  which  was  fixed  after 

k  Camden,  annal.  Elif.  vol.  i.  p.  7j,  7(5.  Stowe,  p.  C46,  647.  Strype's  an. 
vol.  i.  cliap,  xxii.  p.  164,  265,     Lord  Burleigh's  diary  in  Murdin's  collciftion,  p. 
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Eiature  deliberation,  and  with  a  juft  regard  to  the  value  filvcr 
and  gold  had  obtained  in  foreign  countries  at  that  time.  In  the 
very  next  year  the  majority  of  her  council  were  for  undoing  all 
again,  by  introducing  a  frefli  debafement,  but  the  Lord  Burleigh, 
then  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  fecretary  of  ftate,  withftood  thi?, 
as  he  did  every  other  project  of  that  kind,  fo  long  as  he  lived, 
with  fuch  vehemence  of  fpecch,  and  with  fuch  ftrength  of  ar- 
gument, as  kept  the  queen  fteady  to  her  firft  meafure. 

"When  this  great  undertaking  was  thoroughly  perfected,  ths 
queen  took  occaiion  to  tell  her  people  in  a  proclamation,  that 
fhe  had  now  conquered  that  monfter  which  had  fo  long  devour- 
ed them  ;  and  it  is  very  wifely  recited  in  the  preamble  of  an 
a6l  of  parliament,  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  reign,  **  That  by 
*'  her  great  goodnefs  new  money  had  been  coined  of  the  fame 
«  finenefs,  as  in  the  time  of  her  noble  progenitors."  Neither 
was  this  famous  act,  as  fhe  herfelf  called  it  upon  another  occa- 
fion,  forgot,  in  the  infcription  placed  upon  her  monument, 
where,  after  mention  being  m^de  of  reftoring  religion  to  its 
primitive  fincerity,  and  eltablifliing  a  lafting  tranquillity,  it  fol- 
lows, that  file  reduced  the  coin  to  its  juft  value.  Hence  we  may 
perceive  how  great  an  adtion  this  was,  and  of  what  lafting 
benefit  to  the  kingdom. 

It  may,  however,  contribute  not  a  little  to  our  fatisfaction,  if 
we  inquire  what  quantity  of  coin,  both  gold  and  fiiver,  there 
might  be  in  the  nation,  towards  the  clofe  of  her  reign,  that  is, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  becaufe  it  is  of  very  great 
confequence  to  have  a  juft  notion  of  what  was  the  nation's  ftock 
in  ready  money  at  that  period,  when  our  great  foreign  commerce 
began.  We  have  indeed  an  authentic  account  of  her  entire 
coinage  in  filver,  amounting  to  above  four  millions  and  a  half; 
but  then,  if  we  confider,  that  the  re-coined  alnioft  all  the  filver 
fpecie  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  there  was  a  fmall  alteration  in 
the  ftandard  in  the  latter  end  of  her  reign,  which  raifed  filver 
from  five  fliillings  to  five  and  two-pence  an  ounce,  which  oc- 
cafioned  a  new  fabrication  ;  fo  that  much  of  the  former  coin 
came  into  the  mint  again  as  bullion;  we  may,  with  the  judicious 
Dr.  Davenant,  eftimate  the  lilver  coin  at  that  time  in  this  king- 
dom at  two  millions  and  a  half,  to  which  if  we  add  the  gold  of 
her  c'.vn  and  her  predecefTors  coin,  and  eftimate  this  at  a  million 

and 
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and  a  haif,  we  may  be  pretty  fure  that  we  are  not  much  wide  of 
the  truth,  and  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  current 
coin  of  England  amounted  in  the  whole  to  four  millions  or 
thereabouts. 

As  the  reftoring  the  coin  was  in  effedl  putting  the  firft  wheel 
in  motion,  fo  this  being  thus  early  fet  right,  all  the  fubordinate 
parts  of  general  commerce  began  quickly  to  refume  their  relpec- 
tive  forces ;  and  the  willingnefs  which  the  queen  fliewed  upon 
every  occafion  to  facilitate  whatever  defigns  were  formed  for 
improving  her  dominions,  employing  her  fubje£ls,  and  venting 
the  produce  of  their  induftry,  had  fuch  effects,  that  by  degrees, 
one  thing  opening  a  way  to  another,  the  face  of  affairs  totally 
changed.  All  the  complaints  that  were  formerly  made  gave  place 
to  a  general  approbation  of  the  queen's  government  amongft  the 
better  part  of  her  fubjefts,  that  is,  amongft  thofe  who  were 
willing  to  help  themfelves  by  their  honeft  and  chearful  endea- 
vours to  enlarge  their  properties,  and  to  turn  to  the  utmoft  ad- 
vantage the  laudable  dellre,  which  their  fovereign  exprelTed,  of 
encouraging  whatever  could  be  invented  for  the  promoting  their 
welfare,  and  augmenting  the  public  flock. 

This  difpofitlon  in  the  queen  excited  a  like  fpirit  throughout 
the  whole  nation.  Not  only  perfons  bred  to  trade,  and  fome  of 
the  middle  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  launched  out  into  expeditions 
for  difcoveries,  and  planting  new-found  countries ;  but  even  per- 
fons of  the  firft  dill:inftion  became  encouragers  and  adventurers 
in  thofe  defigns,  fuch  as  the  Lord-treafurer  Burleigh,  the  earl 
of  Leicefter,  ^c.  and  fome  of  them  actually  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  fuch  projects,  amongfl:  whom  were  the  earls  of 
Cumberland,  ElTex,  and  Southampton,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
Richard  Grenville,  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  Sir  Robert  Dudley, 
^L. '.  And  therefore  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  furprifing  in- 
creafe  of  our  maritime  power,  or  the  number  of  remarkable  un- 
dertakings of  this  fort,  within  fo  fliort  a  period  of  time.  Let  us 
mention  only  a  few:  In  1575  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  attempted 
the  difcovery  of  a  north- weft  pallage.  In  1577  Sir  Martin  For- 
bidicr  fought  one  the  fame  way™.  Pet  and  Jackman  failed  on 
a  like  defign  in  1580  by  the  diredlion  of  the  governor  and  com- 

l  Hakl()j-r«,  M.-nfon's,  and  I'urcbas's  collcif\ions  conflft  chkfly  of  inftances  cf 
Uii-  Tyit.  '"    H^k.luyt'5  vavages,  vo!.  iii.  p.  32. 
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pany  of  merchant-adventurers  ".  An  expedition  was  undertakeii 
at  a  great  expence  by  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  in  order  to  fettle 
Florida ;  nor  did  it  mifcarry  through  any  error  of  the  underta- 
ker". The  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  would  have  fettled  Virgi- 
nia in  1584,  if  prudence,  induftry,  and  public  fpirit  could  have 
effefted  it ;  but  though  he  failed  in  the  extent,  yet  he  was  not 
totally  defeated  in  his  hopes,  fince  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
fettlement,  which  hath  fmce  fo  happily  fucceeded.  But  it  is  now 
time  to  fpeak  of  thofe  gi-eat  men  by  whom  thefe  celebrated  ac= 
tions  were  atchieved,  and  firfl  of 

CHARLES  HOWAUD,  Baron  of  Effingham, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Knight  of  the 
garter,  and  Lord  high-admiral  of  England. 

VT/E  have  already  feen  two  brothers  of  thisilluftnous  family 
^  »  of  Howard  fuccellively  lord  high-admirals,  and  we  are 
now  to  fpeak  of  another  Howard,  who  arrived  by  merit  at  the 
fame  high  honour,  and,  which  is  more,  was  alfo  the  fon  of  a 
lord  high-admiral  of  England  p.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1536, 
in  the  latrer  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  his  father 
having  the  title  only  of  Lord  William  Howard ''.  His  mother's 
name  was  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Gamage  of 
Glamorganfliire*  Lord  William  being  raifed  to  the  title  of  ba- 
ron of  Effingham,  and  admiral,  his  fon  ferved  under  him  in  fe- 
veral  expeditions  till  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Elifabeth,  when  he 
was  about  twenty- two  years  of  age  ^  His  father  coming  into 
great  favour  with  that  princefs,  he  enjoyed  a  fliare  of  it,  and  in 
^559  ^^^^  f^"'-  ^^^"^  ^"'•^  F^'^i^c'^  ^°  compliment  King  Charles  IXj 
who  had  juft  afcended  that  throne*.  Nine  years  afterwards  he 
was  general  of  horfe  in  the  expedition  made  by  the  earl  of 
Warwick  againft  the  earls  of  Noilhumberland  atid  Weftmore- 

^  Camden,  vol.  ii.  p.  3C0,  361.  °  See  a  full  account  of  this  matter  in 

Sir  George  Peachman's  relation,  who  was  concerned  therein.  P  See  in  a 

former  chapter  the  lives  of  Sir  Edwsrd,  and  Sir  Thomas   Howard,  afterwards 
duke  of  Noifoik,  and  uncle  to  this  noble  lord.  1  Baronagium  AngliXi 

p.  34.  Mo.  i  Diig'jale'i  baronage,  tome  ii.  p.  278.  s  Canulen.  anaal. 

'P-  54. 
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)And^  who  had  taken  arms  in  the  north,  and  in  crufliing  whofe 
i-ebellion  he  was  very  adlive"^. 

In  the  following  year  he  commanded  a  fquadron  of  men  of 
war,  which,  as  we  before  obferved,  the  queen  was  pleafed 
fliould  efcoft  Anne  of  Auflria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, to  the  coafl  of  Spain  ".  Upon  this  occafion  the  Spanifli 
fleet  were  obliged  to  take  in  their  flags,  while  they  continued 
in  the  Britifii  feas,  having  been  fufEciently  inftru£tcd  in  that 
ceremonial  in  their  palTage  to  Flanders  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as 
the  reader  will  find  at  large  related  in  our  memoirs  of  that  gallant 
feaman.  In  1571  he  v/as  chofento  parliament  as  knight  of  the 
ilaire  for  the  county  of  Surry,  and  very  foon  after  fucceeded  his 
father  in  his  title  and  eflate,  who  died  January  the  12th,  1572, 
in  the  great  olTice  of  lord  privy  feal,  and  very  highly  in  the 
queen's  favour  "'i 

The  queen  diftinguifhed  the  fon^  as  flie  had  donie  the  father, 
by  railing  him  to  the  higheft  offices  in  the  kingdom,  not  haftily, 
but,  as  her  manner  was,  by  a  due  progreffion.  He  became  firft 
chamberlain  of  the  houfehold,  an  office  which  his  father  had 
enjoyed,  aiid  on  the  24th  of  April,  1573,  he  was  ele61:ed  knight 
of  the  garter  ^.  Some  of  the  writers  of  thofe  times  fay,  that  he 
was  raifed  to  check  Leicefter's  greatnefs  5  which  is  thus  far  pro-* 
bable,  that  they  were  eertainly  the  moft  oppofite  people  in  the 
world  in  their  tempers  ^  :  for,  whereas  Leicefter  was  a  deep  dif- 
fembier,  exceffively  ambitious,  and  one  who  fought  to  govera 
all  things,  the  lord-chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  open, 
generous,  public-fpirited  man,  in  the  good  graces  of  the  queen 
from  his  known  afFedtion  to  her  perfon,  and  exceedingly  popular 
as  well  on  account  of  his  hofpitality,  affability,  and  other  good 
qualities,  as  for  the  fake  of  his  moft  noble,  moft  loyal,  and  he^ 
roic  family*  When  therefore  the  earl  of  Lincoln  died  in  15S5, 
the  queen  immediately  determined  to  raife  the  Lord  Effingham 
to  the  poft  of  high-admiral,  which  flie  did  with  the  general  ap- 

*  Strype's  annals,   vol;  i.  p.    533.     Holingrtied,  vol.  ii.  p.  1212,  u  Cam- 

den, p.  220,  211.  See  the  epiftle  dedicatory  Eddrefied  to  this  noble  perfoH  b/ 
Mr.  rtakluyt,  of  the  fiift  vol.  df  his  excellent  colleQion  of  vOyageS.  ^  Stowc, 

p.  674.  Holingfhed,  vol.  ii.  p.  izii.  V^illis';  ncitia  parlianientaria,  p.  88,  95, 
*  Dugdale's  barora~c,  tome  ii,  p.  ijp.  Afhmole's  hiflory  of  she  crder  of  tJBe 
garter,  p.  7 '  i-  ?  L'liji'i  ftate  worthies,  p.  736. 
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probation  of  her  fubjecls,  and  much  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the 
feamen,  by  whom  he  was  exceflively  beloved  ^. 

When  the  Spaniards  had  fpent  three  years  in  preparing  their 
armada,  the  queen  willingly  intrufced  the  care  of  herfelf  and  the 
nation  to  this  noble  lord,  of  whole  conduct  and  whofe  fortune 
il\e  had  equal  hopes.  We  have  already  fcen  how  happily  that 
important  conteft  ended  for  the  honour  of  this  nation  ;  here, 
therefore,  we  are  to  fpeak  only  of  what  was  perfonally  perform- 
ed by  the  admiral.  As  foon  as  he  knew  that  the  Spanilh  fleet 
was  ready  to  fail,  he  put  to  fea,  and  continued  cruifing  for  fome 
fime,  till  the  court  having  received  advice,  that  the  Spaniards 
would  be  unable  to  make  any  attempt  that  year,,  and  the  late- 
nefs  of  the  feafon  rendering  this  probable.  Secretary  Wallingham 
wrote  to  him,  dire61:ing,  that  four  of  the  largeft  (hips  fhould  be 
fcnt  into  port,  and  the  feamen  difcharged,  to  fave  expencew 
The  admiral  wrote  back  to  excufe  his  not  obeying  this  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  clofe  of  the  letter  defired,  that,  if  his  xcafons 
were  thought  infufficient,  the  fnips  might  remain  at  his  expence  ^. 

When  he  received  intelligence  from  Captain  Fleming  of  the 
approach  of  the  Spanifli  fl.eet,  and  faw  of  what  mighty  confe- 
quence  it  was  to  get  out  what  few  fhips  were  ready  in  the  port 
of  Plymouth,  he,  to  encourage  others,  not  only  appeared  and 
gave  orders  in  every  thing  liimfelf,  but  wrought  alio  with  his 
own  hands,  and  with  lix  fliips  only  got  the  firft  nig  t  out  of 
Plymouth,  and  the  next  morning,  having  no  more  than  thirty 
idil,  and  thofe  the  fmalleft  of  the  fleet,  attacked  the  Spanilh 
navy  ^.  He  fliewed  his  conduct  and  prudence  by  difpatching  his 
brother-in-law  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  to  the  queen,  to  inform  her 
of  the  great  difproportion  between  tlic  enemy's  force  and  his 
own,  to  deflre  her  to  make  the  proper  difpofition  of  her  land- 
forces  for  the  fecurity  of  the  coafts,  and  to  haftcn  as  many  fhips 
ss  pofTrble  to  his  allidance '^.  His  valour  he  difcovered  in  the 
repeated  attacks  he  madeona-fuperiorenemy,  and  the  excellency 
ct  his  cool  temper  appeared  in  his  pafling  a  whole  night  in  the 

^  Stowe,  p.  700,  709.      Camden,  p.  451.  a  Stowe,  p.  745,  746.     Speed> 

f.  860.     Camden,  vol.  ii.  p.  571 .  b  Sre  the  account  of  this  victory  printed  in 

the   firft    vclume  of  Hak.lu)t's    collenion.    Fuller's  woubies  in    Surry,    p.    84. 


<^  Siowc's  annalf,  p.  J47. 
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midft  of  the  Spanifli  fleet,  and  retiring,  as  foon  as  he  had  light 
enough  to  difcover  his  own,  without  lofs<i. 

It  was  owing  to  his  magnanimity  and  prudence  that  the  vi£lory 
"Was  fo  great ;  and  fuch  as  have  fuggefted  that  it  might  have  been 
flill  greater,  readily  acknowledge,  that  this  di<l  not  happen 
through  any  fault  of  the  admiral,  who  always  difcovered  the 
utmoft  alacrity  in  his  coantry's  fervice  ^.  The  queen  acknow- 
ledged his  merit  in  the  moft  expreffive  and  glorious  tern'vs,  and, 
though  extremely  fi-ugal,  rewarded  him  with  a  penfion  for  life  f, 
and  at  his  requeft  granted  a  pardon  and  a  penfion  to  Captain 
Fleming  the  pirate,  who  firll  •brought  the  news  of  the  Spanifh 
fleet's  being  on  our  coafts ;  which  I  mention  to  fliew  how  care- 
ful this  great  man  was,  a  thing  uTicommon  even  among  the 
greatefl;  men,  that  the  merits  of  meaner  perfons  fliould  not  pais 
unrewarded,  or  be  fupercilioufiy  overlooked  s. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins  in  his  obfervations  has  a  very  remark- 
able paflage  in  relation  to  this  noble  perfon,  which  the  reader 
will  no  doubt  be  very  well  pleafed  to  fee  in  his  own  words. 

"  Worthy  of  perpetual  memory,"  fay  he,  "  was  the  prudent 
«  pohcy  and  government  of  our  Engiifh  navy  in  anno  1588  by 
**  the  worthy  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  high-admiral  of  England, 
"  who  in  the  like  cafe,  with  mature  and  experimented  know- 
«  ledge,  patiently  withftood  the  infligKions  of  many  courageous 
<*  and  noble  captains  who  would  have  perfuaded  him  to  have 
*♦  laid  them  aboard  ;  but  when  he  forefaw,  that  the  enemy  had 
'*  an  army  aboard,  he  none  ;  that  they  exceeded  him  in  number 
*'  of  (hipping,  and  thofe  greater  in  bulk,  itrcnger  built,  and 
*•  higher  moulded,  fo  that  they,  who  with  fuch  advantage  fought 
**  from  above,  might  eafily  diftrefe  all  oppofition  below,  the 
**  flaughter  peradventure  proving  more  fatal  than  the  victory 
*'  profitable,  by  being  overthrown  he  might  have  hazarded  the 
*<  kingdom,  whereas  by  the  conqueft  (at  moft)  he  could  have 
*<  boafled  of  nothing  but  glory  and  an  enemy  defeated.  But  by 
<«  fufFerance  he  always  advantaged  liimfelf  of  wind  and  tide, 
"  which  was  the  freedom  of  our  country,  and  fecurlty  of  our 
<'  navy,  with  the  deftru<Stion  of  theirs,  which  in  the  eye  of  the 

-<l  Hakluyt,  vol.  t.  p.   597.  c  See  the  reflc(f\ions  mads  by  Sir  WilJiam 

Monfon  on  this  mofl  imp»rtant  3(^1011  in  his  naval  tra^s,  f  Camden, 

Siowe,  Speed.  S  Stowe's  annals,  p.  795. 
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"  jgnopant  (who  judge  all  things  by  the  external  appearance), 
«'  feemed  invincible,  but,  truly  confidered,  was  much  inferior  tp 
*'  ours  in  all  things  of  fubftance,  as  the  event  proved  ;  for  we 
**  funk,  fpoiled,  and  took  many  of  them,  and  they  diminifhed 
5*  of  ours  but  one  fmall  pinnace,  nor  any  man  of  name  fave  only 
«  Captain  Cocke,  who  died  with  honour  amidft  his  company. 
</  The  greateft  damage  that,  as  I  remember,  they  caufed  to  any 
<«  of  our  fhips,  was  to  the  Swallow  of  her  Majefty's,  which  I 
**  had  in  that  a£lion  under  my  charge,  with  an  arrow  of  fire, 
*<  fliot  into  her  beak-head,  which  we  faw  not  becaufe  of  the  fail, 
"  till  it  had  burnt  a  hole  in  the  rofe  as  big  as  a  man's  head  ;  the 
*<  arrow  falling  out,  and  driving  along  by  the  {hip's  fide,  made 
*^*  us  doubt  of  it,  which  after  we  difcovered." 

In  1596  he  commanded  in  chief  at  fea,  as  the  earl  of  Efl^ex 
did  at  land,  the  forces  fent  againft  Spain,  and  was  at  very  great 
cxpence  in  providing  for  that  expedition.  His  prudence  and 
moderation,  as  well  as  his  great  experience  and  reputation 
amongft  the  feamen  and  foldiers,  were  the  principal  caufes  of  the 
fuccefs  the  Englifh  met  with  in  that  attempt,  and  his  condudt 
throughout  the  whole  was  fo  wife  and  fortunate,  that,  upon  his 
returp  hom.e,  the  queen,  on  the  22d  of  Oftober  the  fame  year, 
advanced  him  to  the  dignity  and  title  of  earl  of  Nottingham, 
(being  defcended  from  the  family  of  Mowbray,  fome  of  whorri 
had  been  earls  of  that  county),  thereafons  whereof  ^re  thus  in- 
ferted  in  his  patent  * : 

"  That,  by  the  vi^Vory  obtained  rt««c  1588,  he  had  fecured 
^*  the  kingdom  of  England  from  the  invafion  of  Spain  and  other 
^*  impending  dangers ;  and  did  alfo,  in  conjundlion  with  our  dear 
<<  coufin  Robert,  earl  of  Effex,  feize  by  force  the  ille,  and  the 
**  fiirongly  fortified  city  of  Cadiz,  in  the  fartheft  part  of  Spain  ; 
<*  and  did  likewife  entirely  rout  and  defeat  another  fleet  of  the 
"^^  king  of  Spain,  prepared  in  that  port  againft  this  kingdom." — 
An  honourable  preamble!  but  lefs  needful  in  that  reign  than  in 
any  other,  Cnce  it  was  well  known,  that  Queen  Elifabeth  part- 
ed not  with  titles  till  they  v/ere  deferved,  and  where  fhe  knew 
the  public  voice  would  approve  her  favour,  as  in  this  cafe  it 
Ipudly  did  ;  for  the  earl  o(  Nottingham,  on  his  firft  going  to  the 
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houfe  of  peers,  was  received  with  unufual  marks  of  joy,  fuffi- 
ciently  declaring  how  worthy  the  beft  judges  efteemed  him  of 
his  new  dignity,  to  which  the  queen  added  alfo  another,  making 
him  lord  juftice  itinerant  of  all  the  foreft  fouth  of  Trent  for  life% 

The  next  great  fervice  in  which  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was 
employed  was  in  1599,  when  the  flate  was  again  in  very  great 
danger.  On  the  one  fide  the  Spaniards  feemed  to  meditate  a 
new  invafion,  and  fome  conceived  they  were  on  the  very  point 
of  executing  it,  having  afiembleda  great  fleet  at  the  Groyne,  on 
board  which  many  Englifli  fugitives  were  dire£led  to  repair. 
On  the  other  the  earl  of  Eflex,  who  was  then  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  a£led  in  a  flrange  manner,  treating  with  the  rebels  he 
was  fent  to  reduce,  and  forming,  as  it  was  believed,  fome  defigns 
of  employing  the  troops,  with  the  command  of  which  he  was 
intrufted  by  the  queen,  to  the  difturbance  of  her  government. 
Her  majefty,  who  always  placed  her  fafety  in  being  too  quick 
for  her  enemies,  ifTued  her  orders  to  the  city  of  London  to  fur- 
nifh  immediately  fixteen  fhips  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  navy, 
and  fix  thoufand  men  for  her  fervice  by  land.  The  like  direc- 
tions being  fent  into  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  fuch  a  fleet  and 
fuch  an  army  were  drawn  together  in  a  fortnight's  fpace,  as  took 
away  all  hopes,  indeed  all  fhadow  of  fuccefs  from  foreign  and 
domeflic  enemies  j  and,  to  fhew  the  confidence  fhe  had  in  the 
admiral's  fidelity  and  capacity,  fhe  was  pleafed  to  repofe  in  him 
the  fole  and  fupreme  command  both  of  fleet  and  army,  with  the 
high  and  very  unufual  title  of  Lord-lieu  tenant-general 
OF  ALL  England,  an  oiEce  fcarcc  known  to  former,  never 
revived  in  fucceeding  times,  and  which  he  held  with  almoft  re- 
gal authority  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks,  being  fometimes  with 
the  fleet  in  the  Downs,  and  fometimes  on  fhore  with  the  forces". 

The  unfortunate  earl  of  EfTex,  having  taken  a  fudden  refolu- 
tion  to  leave  his  command  in  Ireland,  and  return  to  England, 
the  queen  thought  fit  to  punifli  this  dangerous  contempt  with  a 
fhort  reftraint,  and  afterwards  feemed  inclined  to  have  received 
him  again  into  favour.  But  he,  either  hurried  on  by  his  own 
rafh  difpofition,  or  infligated  thereto  by  fome  defperate  perfons 
about  him,  attempted  to  raife  a  force  fufficlent  to  have  compelled 

t  Pat.  39  Elif.  p.  I.  u  Camden,  annal.  p.  794,  Stowe's  annals,  p.  Tj9. 

^Jj)eed.  Sir  William  Monfon's  naval  trafts. 
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the  queen  to  do  what  he  thought  expedient.  Upon  his  falling 
in  this  wild  and  ill-concerted  projeft,  he  retired  with  fuch  as 
were  about  him  to  ElTex-hotlfe  in  the  Strand,  where  he  fortified 
liimfelf,  and  confined  the  chancellor,  the  chief  juftice  of  Eng- 
land, and  other  privy  counfellors  fent  by  the  queen  to  inquire 
into  the  grievances  which  had  driven  him  to  this  rebellious  vio- 
lence, as  he  pretended.  This  was  on  the  8th  of  February,  idoo, 
when  the  queen  faw  herfelf  (in  the  decline  of  her  life,  and  after 
flie  had  triumphed  over  all  her  foreign  foes,  in  the  utmoft  peril 
from  an  affuming  favourite,  who  owed  all  his  credit  to  her  kind- 
nefs,  and  who  had  thus  excited  a  dangerous  fedition  in  her  ca- 
pital) on  the  point  of  being  imprifoned  or  depofed.  In  this  pe- 
rilous fituation  ihe  had  recourfe  to  the  loyalty  of  her  people,  and 
to  the  courage  and  condu^l  of  her  nobility,  giving  the  command 
of  all  to  the  lord-admiral,  who,  fhe  often  faid,  was  born  to 

SERVE  AND   TO  SAVE   HIS  COUNTRY. 

Ke  performed  on  this  occafion,  as  on  all  others,  the  utmoft 
the  queen  could  expedl ;  for  he  in  a  few  hours  reduced  the  earl 
of  Eflex,  after  a  romantic  fally  into  the  city,  to  fuch  diftrefs,  that 
he  was  content  to  yield  himfelf  a  prifoner ;  and,  when  he, had 
fo  done,  the  lord  high-admiral  treated  him  with  all  the  lenity 
and  kindnefs  poflible*.  The  fame  year  the  admiral  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  commifiioners  for  executing  the  office  of  earl- 
marflial  of  England '^j  and  to  him,  upon  her  death-bed,  the 
queen  was  pleafed  to  declare  her  royal  intention,  as  to  the  fuc- 
ceffion,  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Scots^. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  King  James,  he  not  only  retained  his 
freat  office,  and  was  honoured  with  a  large  fhare  of  that  prince's 
confidence,  but  was  likewile  the  perfon  of  whom  he  made  choice 
to  officiate  as  lord  high-fteward  at  the  ceremony  of  the  corona- 
tion^. Soon  after  this  he  was  named  ambaiTador  to  the  court 
of  Spain,  for  the  conclufion  of  a  ftri«Sl:  intercourfe  of  friendfiiip 
with  that  crown,  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  made  at  London  the 
i8th  of  Auguft,  1604,  wherein  alfo  his  lordfiiip  had  been  an 
adding  commiffioner.  It  was  very  requillte,  that  much  fiate 
fliould  be  kept  up  in  this  embalTy,  and  therefore  the  earl  of 

w  Stowe,  Speefl,  Camden,  Oldys's  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleioh.  "  Pat.  44 
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Nottingham  was  appointed  with  general  approbation,  not  as  a 
man  of  very  great  fortune,  but  from  the  known  generofity  of 
his  temper,  and  the  number  of  his  dependents,  who  at  their  own 
charge  were  content  to  accompany  him  in  this  voyage.  Accor- 
dingly he  fet  out  for  Spain  with  a  retinue  wherein  were  iix  peers 
and  fifty  knights,  and  for  the  fupport  of  this  great  train  he  had 
an  appointment  of  fifteen  thoufand  pounds,  which  fell,  however, 
very  far  (hort  of  his  expences.  During  the  time  that  he  refided 
at  the  court  of  King  Philip  III.  he  was  treated  with  the  utmoft 
deference  and  refpe^l,  maintained,  with  the  univerfal  applaufe, 
and  to  the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards,  his  dignity,  and  did  the 
highefl:  honour  to  the  nation.  At  his  departure  the  king  of  Spain 
made  him  prefents  which  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand  pounds'*. 

On  his  return  he  was  not  fo  well  received  at  court  as  he  had 
reafon  to  expefl,  which  was  by  no  means  owing  to  his  ill  con- 
dudl:,  or  the  mutable  temper  of  the  king  himfelf,  being  injured, 
and  his  mafter  abufed,  by  falfe  reports,  that  the  admiral,  while 
in  Spain,  had  afllimed  more  ftate,  and  adled  with  lefs  precau- 
tion, than  became  him''.  However,  he  quickly  recovered  his 
mafter's  good  graces,  attended  on  the  Lady  Elifabeth  when  fl.e 
was  married  to  the  Eledlor  Palatine,  and  aftei-vvards  efcorted  hep 
with  a  fquadron  of  the  royal  navy  to  Flufhing'^.  This  was  the 
lafl  fervice  he  did  his  country  in  that  capacity ;  for,  being  now 
grown  very  old  and  infirm,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  he 
ihould  refign  his  office  to  the  new  favourite  Villiers,  at  that  time 
earl,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham. 

Some  of  the  memoir-writers  of  thofe  days  treat  this  matter  in 
a  way  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  king's  memory,  difgraceful  to 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  not  much  for  the  reputation  of  the 
earl  of  Nottingham.  The  fum  of  their  accounts  amount  to  this : 
The  good  old  earl  after  fo  many  and  fo  great  fervices,  when  in 
a  manner  bedrid,  was  forced,  through  the  ambition  of  Bucking- 
ham, to  refiga  his  ofSce  of  admiral,  which  he  did  very  unwilling- 
ly. At  the  fame  time  it  coft  the  king  dear,  who  was  obliged  to 
make  tLat  earl  a  recompence.  But  that,  after  all,  he  infifved 
upon  his  creature  Sir  Robeit  Manfel,  being  made  vice-admiral 

*  See  tlie  id  volume  of  Winwood-'s  memoriais,  p.  69.  b  Ibid.  p.  91,  01. 

c  Wi.fon's  life  of'King  Jamci  in  Kfr.nct'.'.  tump Iccc  hiibry  of  iln^iari,  vol.  ii. 
p.  rtv-,  6^4. 
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for  life,  before  he  would  refigii ;  and  thus,  fay  they,  an  exjjei 
rienced  and  wile  officer  was  removed  from  a  poft  of  the  highefl 
importance,  to  make  way  for  a  high-'fpirited  youth  unfit  for  fuch 
a  charge  ^. 

It  appears,  however,  upon  the  ftridlefl  inquiryj  and  due  con- 
(ideration  of  all  circumltances,  that  thefe  ftories  are  very  ill 
founded,  and  that  in  reality  the  earl  of  Nottingham's  laying 
down  his  poft,  after  he  had  enjoyed  it  with  great  honour  thirty- 
two  years,  was  not  either  uneafy  to  himfelf,  or  capable  of  fixing 
any  difgrace  on  his  mafter.  The  propofirion  came  firfi:  from 
himfelf,  without  any  participation  of  Buckingham,  or  fo  much  as 
his  knowledge,  and  was,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities^ 
very  eafily  agreed  to.  His  eftate  was  not  great,  and  he  had 
lately  married  a  young  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Murray, 
for  whom  he  was  defirous  of  providing,  as  well  as  for  hef 
children.  The  terms,  therefore,  on  which  he  confented  to  re- 
fign,  were  thefe ;  that  a  debt  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  due 
from  him  to  the  crown  fiiould  be  remitted  ^,  that  he  fhould  have 
an  annual  penfion  of  a  thoufand  pounds  f,  and  that,  as  earl  of 
Nottingham,  he  fliould  take  place  in  the  houfe  according  to  the 
defcent  of  his  anceftors,  fo  created  by  Richard  II.  and  not  as  a 
new-made  peerS. 

Thefe  points  were  quickly  adjufled.  The  duke  went  in  per- 
fcn  to  fee  him,  and  to  return  him  thanks  for  refigning  in  his  fa- 
vour, at  the  fame  time  that  he  made  the  young  countefs  a  pre- 
fent  of  three  thoufand  pounds.  He  carried  alfo  his  refpeft  to 
this  venerable  old  man,  ever  after  as  far  as  it  was  poffible,  cal- 
ling him  always  Father,  and  bending  his  knee  whenever  he 
approached  him.  Befides  all  this.  Sir  Robert  Manfel,  who  had 
been  ever  a  dependent  on,  and  was  once  the  earl  of  Notting* 
ham's  menial  fervant,  but  then  vice-admiral  during  pleafure,  by 
the  intereft  of  the  duke,  had  that  office  confirmed  to  him  for  fife 

d  The  court  and  charafter  of  King  James  by  Sir  A.  W.  i.  e.  Sir  Anthony 
Weldon  ;  London,  i5so,  iimo.  p.  123,  114.  •=  Camden's  annals  of  King 

James  in  Bilhop  Kennet's  complete  hiflory,  Vol.  ii.  p.  651,  653,  Sir  Williami 
Dugdale's  baronage,  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  Crawfurd's  peerage  of  Scotland,  p.  i60i 
f  Aulicus  CciquinarisE  in  anfwer  to  the  court  and  character  of  King  James ;  Lon-> 
don,  itfso,  Jimo.  p.  16^.  This  by  fome  is  afcribcd  to  Dr.  Gciodiiian,  bithap  of 
G;ouc£lter,  S  Camden's  annals  of  King  James,  p.  6si> 
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ty  patent,  whicli  his  old  mafter  took  fo  kindlv,  that,  aged  and 
infirm  as  he  was,  he  made  Buckingham  a  vifit  to  return  him 
thanks  ^.  In  reference  to  the  public,  the  king  was  fo  much 
aware  of  what  might  be  laid  upon  this  change,  that  he  appoint- 
ed the  marquis  of  Buckingham  in  quality  of  lord  high-admiral, 
a  council  compofed  of  perfons  of  rank,  and  who  were  perfe£lly 
verfed  in  naval  affairs,  without  whofe  advice  he  was  to  do  no- 
thing material,  and  by  whofe  advice  and  affiftance  he  actually 
made  a  great  reform,  bringing  the  ordinary  expence  of  the 
fleet  from  fifty-four  thoufand  to  thirty  thoufand  pounds  _p^r  an- 
num, chiefly  by  his  intereft  in  procuring  efFedlual  funds  to  be 
affigned  for  this  fervicc '.  On  the  wholes  therefore,  there  feems 
to  be  nothing  in  the  leaft  diflionourable  in  this  tranfa£lion,  for 
all  parties  were  ferved,  and  all  feem  to  have  been  content. 
What  is  faid  to  the  contrary  flows  evidently  from  a  defire  of 
prejudicing  the  world  againft  the  memories  of  men,  from  fur- 
mifes  and  conjeftures,  a  method  of  all  others  the  moft  deftruc- 
tlve  of  the  true  end  and  fruit  of  hiftory,  which  ought  to  difco- 
vcr  the  truth,  and  inftrufl:  thereby  fuch  as  perufe  it. 

The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  fpent  by  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  in  honourable  eafe  and  retirement,  to  the  time  of 
his  deceafe,  which  happened  on  the  14th  of  December,  1624, 
when  he  Was  eighty-eight  years  old".  He  was  a  perfon  ex- 
tremely graceful  in  his  appearance,  of  a  juft  and  honeft  difpo- 
fition,  incapable  either  of  doing  bad  things,  or  feeing  them 
done  without  expofing  them.  His  fteady  loyalty  to  the  crown 
preferVed  his  reputation  unflained,  and  his  fortune  unhurt,  v.hen 
the  reft  of  his  family  were  in  the  utmoft  danger'.  Queen  Eii- 
fabeth  knetv  and  valued  his  integrity,  and  preferred  his  candour 
to  the  policy  of  fome  of  her  greateft  favourites.  She  had  a. 
particular  felicity  in  fuiting  men's  employments  to  their  capaci- 
ties j  and  this  never  appeared  more  clearly  than  on  thofe  occa- 
fions,  wherein  fhe  made  choice  of  this  nobleman,  whofe  cou- 

b  Aulicus  Coquinarii,  p.  X70.  i  Roberti  Johnfloni,  reriim  Britannica- 

rum  Hiftoris,  lib.  xviii.  p.  Sanderfon's  hiftory  of  King  James  1.  p.  ^.Sp, 
RaOiworth's  colle(flions,  vol.  i.  p.   307,   378,   379.  ^  From  a  MS.  catilnrjue 

©f  nobility  dcceafcd,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  '  Camden.     Sir  Rcb. 
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rage  no  danger  could  daunt,  wbofe  fidelity  no  temptation  could 
impeach,  much  lefs  corrupt. 

In  public  employments  he  affecfled  magnificence,  as  much  as 
he  did  hofpitality  in  private  life,  keeping  feven  ftanding  houfes, 
as  Dr.  Fuller  phrafes  it,  at  once*^.  It  is  true,  we  meet  with 
oppofite  accounts  of  this  lord,  his  chara£ler  and  condu6l,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  j  but  as  thefe  are  only  in  pri- 
vate letters,  written  by  one  apparently  prejudiced  againft  him  of 
whom  he  fpeaks ;  and  as  the  rough  foldier-like  behaviour  of 
Eiifabeth's  a£live  times,  fuited  little  with  the  ftifFand  folemn  air 
of  the  ftatefmen  in  King  James's  court,  we  need  not  wonder, 
that  among  thefe  the  earl  of  Nottingham  met  with  fome  detrac- 
tors". His  adlions  are  fufiicient  to  filcnce  envy,  and  to  deftroy 
the  credit  of  malicious  cenfures.  He  who  beat  the  Spanifh  ar- 
mada, equipped  a  fleet  fufiicient  to  aflert  the  fovereignty  of  the 
fea  in  a  fortnight's  time,  and  by  his  prefence  alone  difpirited  the 
carl  of  Efiex's  adherents,  mufi:  have  been  a  very  extraordinary 
man  ;  though  we  fliould  grant  his  enemies,  that  he  was  not  very 
learned,  exprefled  himfelf  a  little  bluntly,  and,  though  a  perlbn 
of  fo  high  quality,  had  little  or  no  tincture  of  thofe  arts  which, 
though  they  are  peculiar,  do  no  great  honour  to  a  court. 

I  have  inferted  his  hiftory  here,  becaufe,  though  he  died  in 
the  reign  of  King  James,  he  fpent  his  life  in  the  fcrvice  of 
Queen  Elifabeth.  He  was,  indeed,  the  king's  ambafTador  in 
Spain,  but  as  he  is  celebrated  for  being  an  able  admiral,  rather 
than  a  great  flatefman,  I  thought  it  but  juft  to  infert  his  me- 
moirs where  they  might  do  his  memory  moft  honour.  For  the 
fame  reafon  I  refer  thofe  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  the  fucceed 
tng  reign,  becaufe  the  iaft  action  of  his  life,  and  that  which  led 
lo  his  unfortunate  death,  fell  out  under  King  James.  But  it  is 
time  to  refume  the  thread  of  our  difcourfe,  and  to  proceed  to 
an  account  of 


^  Englifli  worthies,  Surrey,  p.  84.  "  Tlie  rejder  will  find  cno«j»h  of 

this  ;n  a  letter  of  the  earl  of  Northatipton   to  Sir  Charles  Cornwaiiis,  airbafla- 
dt)V  in  Spain.     Winwcod's  mefm>ria!s,  vol.  ii.  p.  ?«. 

Sir 
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Sir  HUMPHRY   GILBERT,   knight,  an  eminent 
feaman,  and  great  difcoverer. 

THIS  gentleman  was  defcended  from  a  very  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable family  in  Devonfliire,  leated  there  at  lead  as 
early,  and,  if  fome  writers  are  to  be  credited,  even  before  the 
conqueft".  His  father's  name  was  Otho  Gilbert,  of  Greenway, 
Efqi  his  mother,  Catherine  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Champernon, 
of  Modbury,  in  the  fame  county,  who  afterwards  married 
Walter  Raleigh  of  Fardel,  Efq;  and  by  him  was  mother  to  the 
famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  half-brother  to  the  gentleman  of 
whom  we  are  now  writing  p.  He  was  but  a  fecond  fon,  though 
his  father,  having  a  good  eftate,  left  him  a  conliderable  fortune^ 

It  was  to  his  mother's  care  that  he  owed  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, firft  at  Eaton,  afterwards  at  Oxford,  which  enabled  hira 
to  make  the  figure  he  did  in  the  world,  and  to  diflinguifh  liim- 
felf  in  an  age  fruitful  of  great  men  1.  He  was  as  fortunate  in 
an  aunt  as  in  a  mother,  Mrs.  Catherine  Aflily,  who  attended 
on  the  perfon,  and  was  much  in  the  favour  of  Queen  Elifabeth, 
She  introduced  him  to  that  princefs  while  a  boy,  and  the  queen 
being  much  pleafed  with  his  courtly  behaviour,  love  of  learn^ 
ing,  and  generous  difpofition,  recommended  him  to  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  as  a  youth  of  merit.  His  genius  naturaUy  led  him  to  the 
ftudy  of  cofmography,  navigation,  and  the  art  of  war,  which 
he  improved  by  a  diligent  application,  as  well  as  by  continual 
prafSlice ;  for  he  with  great  courage  expofed  his  perfon  early  in 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  and  acquired  a  very  juft  reputation 
from  his  actions,  before  he  entered  upon  any  of  his  great  pro- 
je6ls^ 

The  firft  place  wherein  he  was  diftinguiflied  for  his  ripe  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  for  his  daring  fpirit,  was  in  the  expedition  to 
Newhaven,  wherein  he  behaved  with  {o  much  prudence,  and 
his  various  attempts  were  attended  with  i'o  great  fuccefs,  that 

°  Colleiflion  of  arms,  ir£.  of  the  ancient  fumilies  in  Devonfhire,  by  Sir  f. 
Ncrthcote,   Bart.  MS.  P  Sir  William  I'ole's  defcription  of  Dcvonfliiiv, 

H  Riidon's  furvey  of  Devonfhire,  vol,  i.  p.  1^2,  172.  Fuller's  worthies,  De- 
von, p.  160.  r  Supply  of  Irilh  chronic. c»  by  Hjokcr,  p.  131.  Fiiilei's 
worthies  in  Devon,  p.  tOa. 

3  E  ?.  thon.gH 
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though  then  but  a  young  man,  he  was  much  confidered,  and 
raifed  high  expeflations  in  all  who  knew  him.  In  feveral  ex- 
peditions undertaken  in  thofe  troublefome  times,  he  added  tC3| 
his  fortune  as  well  as  to  his  fame;  and  being  always  ready,  both 
in  difcourfe  and  with  his  pen,  to  render  a  reafon  for  his  owu 
condu6l,  and  to  apologize  for  others,  he  came  to  be  con{idercd5 
by  fome  of  the  mofl  eminent  perfons  in  the  court  of  Queen 
Elifabeth,  as  one  capable  of  doing  his  country  great  fervice, 
particularly  in  Ireland,  where  men  of  true  abilities  were  much 
wanted*.  Their  conceptions  concurring  with  Mr.  Gilbert's 
views,  and  with  that  ambition  of  making  himfelf  known  by 
great  atchievements,  which  \yas  the  ruling  paflion  of  his  noble 
mind,  he  accepted  the  offers  t}iat  were  made  him,  and  pafiing 
over  into  that  illand,  became  prefident  of  Munfter,  where  he 
performed  great  things  with  a  handful  of  men,  and  became 
more  dreaded  by  the  Irifh,  than  any  Englifiiman  employed  ii> 
that  fervice. 

By  his  induflry  and  addrefs,  he  compofed  the  flirs  raifed  by 
the  Mac-Carthies,  and  by  his  valour  and  activity  drove  the 
Butlers  out  of  his  province,  when  they  fvyerved  from  their  duty. 
He  likewife  forced  James  Fitz-Morrice,  the  greatefl  captain 
amongft  the  Irifh,  to  abandon  hi?  country  %  and  feek  for  fafety 
abroad,  and  performed  many  other  things  in  conjunction  with 
liis  brother  Sir  V/alter  Raleigh,  which  would  well  deferve  to 
be  recorded  here,  if  the  limits  of  this  work  would  permit,  or 
if  they  fell  iji  with  my  defign:  but  as  we  mention  him  only  as 
a  feaman,  it  will  be  unneceiTary  to  dwell  on  fuch  actions  of  his 
life  as  have  no  relation  to  that  charadter;  and  therefore  let  us 
haftcn  to  the  propofals  he  made  for  difcoyering  a  paflage  by  the 
north  to  the  Indies,  in  which  he  laboured  as  rationally  and  as 
afuduoufly,  though  at  the  fame  time  as  unfaccefsfully,  as  any 
rnan  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

It  is  not  very  clear,  whether  this  gentleman  had  acquired  the 
Jioncur  of  knighthood  before  his  return  out  of  Ireland  or  not : 


*  Srowe,  p.   9ii.     Sidniy  papers,  vol.  i.  p.  28.  ^  Camden,  vol,  i. 

o    i.c>b,   T99.     Sidney  pjptrs,  vol.  i.  p.  S'J,   3,3,    39.     Cox's  Iii.lury  of  Ireland, 

there 
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there  arc  authorities  on  both  fides  "  ;  but  I  incline  to  think,  that 
Jie  received  that  honour  from  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  deputy  of 
Ireland,  about  the  year  1570,  and  that  he  did  not  come  over 
to  England  till  fome  years  afterwards  ^y.  The  firft  difcovery  he 
made,  both  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his  intentions,  was  in  his 
difcourfe  to  prove  that  there  is  a  north-weft  pafiage  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  which  was  firft  printed  in  the  year  1576,  though  I  con- 
ceive it  Avas  writteri  fome  time  before  ^. 

It  is  a  very  plain,  methodical,  and  judicious  piece  j  and  at 
the  clofc  of  it  there  is  an  account  of  another  treatife  of  naviga- 
tion which  he  had  written  and  intended  to  publifli,  and  which 
is  now  probably  loft.  The  defign  of  this  difcourfe  v/as,  to  ex- 
cite a  fpirit  of  difcovery  in  his  countrymen,  and  to  facilitate  a 
defign  he  h?.d  formed  for  planting  unknown  countries,  as  well 
9S  for  the  difcovery  of  the  north-weft  paffage,  for  that  he  ftill 
had  this,  among  other  projeif^s  in  view,  is  plain  from  the  let- 
ters-patent granted  to  his  brother  Adrian  Gilbert,  in  1583. 
for  the  prefent,  however,  he  adhered  to  his  defign  of  planting, 
and  with  that  view  procured  from  the  queen  an  ample  patent, 
dated  at  Weftminfter,  June  11,  1578,  v/herein  he  had  full 
powers  given  him  to  undertake  the  wertern  difcovery  of  Ame- 
rica, and  to  inhabit  and  pofTefs  any  lands  hitherto  unfettled  by 
Chriftian  princes  qr  their  fubje6ls  ^. 

Immediately  on  the  procuring  thefe  letters-patent,  Sir  Hum- 
phry applied  himfelf  to  the  procuring  aiTociates  in  fo  great  an 
undertaking,  wherein  at  firft  h?  feemed  to  be  highly  fuccefsful, 
his  reputation  for  knowledge  being  very  great,  and  his  credit  as 
a  commander  thoroughly  eftabliflied  ;  yet,  when  the  proje<5t 
came  to  be  executed,  many  departed  from  their  agreements, 
and  others,  even  after  the  fleet  was  prepared,  feparated  them- 
felves,  and  chofe  to  run  their  own  fortunes  in  their  own  way  2. 
Thefe    misfortunes,    however,    did   not    deter   Sir   Humphry 

*»  Prince's  worthies  of  Devonihire,  wherein  he  firfi  places  his  knighthood, 
A.  D.  1570,  a'terwards  1577  ;  but  in  both  afferts  from  Sir  Wiiliain  Pole's  MS, 
t^at  it  was  conferred  by  Qoeen  EiifaUeth,  p.  317.  ""   Supply  of  Irilli 

chronicles  by  Hooker,  p.  131.  ^  This  treatife  is  ftiil  preferved  ia 

Hakluyt's  voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  n,  V  This  patent  Is  alfo  extant  in 

tiakluyt,  voi.  iii,  p.   135.  2   gee   Mr,   Hayes's  account   in   Hakluyf, 

vol,  iii.   p.   145.     Holingflicd,  vol,   ii,  p.    is^i?.      Rifdon's    furvey   of  Devon. 
T<^1.  ii,  p.  105. 

from 
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from  profecuting  his  fcheme,  in  which  alfo  he  was  feconded  by 
his  brother  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  a  few  other  friends,  of 
unfliaken  refokition.  With  thefe  he  failed  to  Newfoundland, 
where  he  continued  but  a  (hort  time,  and  being  then  compelled 
to  return,  he  in  his  paffage  home  met  with  fome  Spanifh  vef- 
fels,  from  whom  he  cleared  himfelf  with  great  difBculty.  This 
feems  to  have  been  in  the  fummer  of  1578  ;  but  we  have  a  very 
dark  account  of  it,  without  dates  or  circumftances,  further 
than  thofe  which  have  been  already  given*.  Yet  his  mifcar- 
riage  in  this  firfl  undertaking,  was  far  from  difcouraging  him  ; 
for  after  his  return  he  went  on  as  chearfully  as  he  had  done 
before,  in  procuring  frefh  afliftahce  for  compleating  what  he 
intended,  and  for  promoting  Chriftian  knowledge,  by  the 
means  of  Englifh  fettlements  in  undifcovered  lands.  This  con- 
duct fufliciently  (hewed,  not  only  the  fteadinefs  of  his  cou- 
rage, but  the  extent  of  his  credit,  fince  after  fuch  a  difap- 
pointment,  another  commander  would  fcarce  have  found  any 
adventurers  to  join  with  him  ;  which,  however,  was  not  his 
cafe ''. 

One  thing  which  haftened  his  fecond  expedition  was  this, 
that  though  the  grant  in  his  patent  was  perpetual,  yet  there 
was  a  claufe  in  it  by  which  it  was  declared  void,  in  cafe  no  pof- 
feffion  was  a<5tually  taken  within  the  fpace  of  lix  years.  This 
term  drawing  to  a  clofe.  Sir  Humphry  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year  1583,  haftened  his  friends  in  their  preparations,  fo  as  by 
the  iirft  of  June  his  little  fleet  was  in  readinefs  to  fail.  It  con- 
fifled  of  five  (hips.  I.  The  Delight,  of  the  burden  of  120 
tons,  admiral,  in  which  went  the  general  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert, 
and  under  him  captain  William  Winter.  II.  The  bark  Raleigh, 
a  flout  new  fhip  of  200  tons,  vice-admiral,  built,  manned,  and 
victualled  at  the  expence  of  Sir  Walter,  then  Mr.  Raleigh, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Butler.  Ill,  The  Golden 
Hind,  of  40  tons,  rear-admiral,  commanded  by  captain  Ed- 
ward Hayes,  who  was  alfo  her  owner,  IV.  The  Swallow,  of 
the  like  burden, commanded  by  captain  Maurice  Brown.  V.  The 

a  See  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Ra'eigh,  by  Mr.  0:dys,  p.  1 3.  ^  -As 

appears  by  Sir  George  Peckham's  relation  oi  Sir  Humphry's  voyage.  Hakluyt, 
vol.  iii.  p.  !(Jj. 

Squirrel, 
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Squirrel,  of  the  burden  only  of  10  tons,  under  the  command  of 
captain  William  Andrews  '^. 

They  failed  from  Plymouth  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  and  on 
the  thirteenth  the  bark  Raleigh  returned,  the  captain  and  moft 
of  thofe  on  board  her  falling  fick  of  a  contagious  diftemper. 
On  the  3cth  of  the  fame  month,  the  reft  of  the  fleet  had  fight 
of  Newfoundland.  On  the  third  of  Auguft  they  landed,  the 
general  read  his  commlfTion,  which  was  fubmitted  toby  all  the 
Englifli  veflels  upon  the  coaft;  and  on  the  fifth  he  took  poiTef- 
fion  of  the  harbour  of  St.  John,  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of 
England,  and  granted,  as  her  patentee,  certain  leafes  unto  fuch 
as  were  willing  to  take  them.  At  the  fame  time  a  difcovery 
was  made  of  a  very  rich  filver  mine,  by  one  Daniel,  a  Saxon, 
an  able  miner,  brought  by  the  general  for  that  purpofe''. 

Sir  Plumphry  now  inclined  to  put  to  fea  again,  in  order  to 
make  the  beft  ufe  of  his  time  in  difcovering  as  far  as  poffible ; 
and  having  lent  home  the  Swallow,  with  fuch  as  were  fick,  or 
difcouraged  with  the  hardfhips  they  had  already  undergone,  he 
left  the  harbour  of  St.  John's  in  47  degrees  40  minutes,  N.  L, 
on  the  2orh  of  Auguft,  himfelf  in  the  fmall  floop  called  the 
Squirrel,  becaufe  being  light,  (he  was  the  fitter  for  entering  all 
creeks  and  harbours;  captain  Brown  in  the  Delight,  and  cap- 
tain Hayes  in  the  Golden  Hind.  On  the  27th,  they  found 
themfelves  in  latitude  of  45  degrees ;  and  though  the  weather 
was  fair,  and  in  all  appearance  like  to  continue  fo,  yet  on  the 
29th  of  Augufl:,  in  the  evening  a  fudden  fl:orm  arofe,  where- 
in the  Delight  was  loft,  twelve  men  only  efcaping  in  her  boat. 
This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  not  only  with 
refpeft  to  the  value  of  the  flfip,  and  the  lives  of  the  men,  but 
alfo  in  regard  to  his  future  hopes,  for  in  her  he  loft  his  Saxon 
miner,  and  with  him  the  filver  ore  which  had  been  dug  in  New- 
foundland, and  of  which  he  was  fo  confident,  as  to  tell  fomc 
of  his  friends,  that  upon  the  credit  of  that  mine,  he  doubted 
not  to  borrow  ten  thoufand  pounds  of  the  queen  for  his  next 
voyage  ^. 

<=  Rifdoct's  fiirvcy  of  Devon,  vol.  ii.  p.  105,  lod.  Narbcrough's  voyages, 
edit.  1711.  p.  Tj.  Dr.  Birch's  memoirs  of  Queen  F.iifabcth,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 
d   Mr.  Hayes's  accuunt  of  Sir  Humphry's  voyage  in   ilikiuyt^  vo!.  iji.  p.  154. 


<■  Ibid,  p, 
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On  the  fecond  of  September  he  went  on  board  the  GoJde?^ 
Hind,  in  order  to  have  his  foot  dreffed,  which  by  accident  he 
had  hurt  in  treadiiig  on  a  nail.  He  remained  on  board  all  day^ 
and  thofe  who  were  in  that  vefTel  did  all  that  was  in  their 
power  to  perfuade  him  to  make  his  voyage  home  in  her,  which 
he  abfolutely  refufed  to  do,  affirmingj  that  he  would  never 
defert  his  bark  and  his  little  crew,  with  whom  he  had  efcaped 
fo  many  dangers.  A  generous  but  fatal  refbiution  !  for  the 
veffel,  being  too  fmall  to  refill  the  Iwell  of  thole  tempeftuous 
feas,  about  midnight  on  the  ninth  of  September,  was  fwallowed 
up,  and  never  feen  more  f .  In  the  evening,  when  they  were  in> 
great  danger,  Sir  Humphry  was  feen  fitting  in  the  ftern  of  the 
bark,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  was  often  heard  to  fay  with 
a  loud  voice,  *'  Courage,  my  lads!  we  are  as  near  heaven  at  fea 
«<  as  at  land."  Thus  he  died  like  a  Ciirillian  hero,  full  of 
hope,  as  having  the  teftimony  of  a  good  confcience.  Mr.  Ed= 
■ward  Hayes,  who  accompanied  Sir  Humphry  in  his  voyage, 
and  who  hath  left  us  an  account  of  it,  affirms,  that  he  was  prin- 
cipally determined  to  his  fatal  refolution  of  failing  in  the  Squir- 
rel, by  a  malicious  report  that  had  been  fpread  of  his  being 
timorous  at  fea  s.  If  fo,  it  appears  that  death  was  lefs  dread- 
ful to  him  than  fliame  j  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  fo  wife  a 
man  could  be  wrought  upon  by  fo  weak  and  infigniScant  a  re- 
flei^lion. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert!  one  of 
the  worthieft  men  of  that  age,  whether  we  regard  the  ftrength 
of  his  underftanding,  or  his  heroic  courage.  Some  further  par- 
ticulars relating  to  him  I  might  have  added  from  Prince's  wor- 
thies of  Devonfiiirej  but  that  I  am  fufpicious  of  their  credit^ 
and  the  more  fo,  becaufe  they  do  not  agree  well  together ;  be- 
fides  they  are  but  trivial,  and  my  defign  leads  me  to  take  notice 
of  fuch  only  as  concern  his  character  ^■.     The  reafon  1  have 

given 

f  Camdeni  annales,  vol.  I'l.  p.  401.  Rifdon's  fiirvey,  vol.  ii.  p.  1C7.  Stovvc, 
p.  8ij.     Fuller's  worthies  in  Devon,  p.  jCi.  C   Hakliiyt's  vcjyaje?, 

vol.  iii.  p.  159. 

^  He  tells  us,  amon;;ft  other  things,  that  the  queen  of  ber  particular  grace, 
gave  to  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  a  golden  anchor,  with  a  large  pearl  at  tiie  peak. 
If  this  were  true,  it  is  Aran^'e  that  in  the  prolix  accounts  we  have  of  his  voy- 
ages, afld  ill  iht  Latin  poem  written  exprcfsly  to  do  him  honour  by  Stephen 

Paraienii'.  ~ 
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given  his  memoirs  a  place  here  is  this,  that  he  was  in  a  manner 
the  parent  oF  all  our  plantations,  being  the  firfl  who  intro- 
duced a  legal  and  regular  method  of  fettling,  without  which 
fuch  undertakings  mufl:  necelTarily  prove  imfuccefsful.  Befides, 
his  treatife  of  the  nbrth-wefl  paffage  was  the  ground  of  all  the 
expedtations,  which  the  bell  feamen  had  for  many  years,  of  ac- 
tually  finding  fuch  a  route  to  the  Eall  Indies ;  and  though  at 
pfefeiit  we  know  many  things  advanced  therein  to  be  falfe,  yet 
we  likewife  find  many  of  his  conjeftures  true,  and  all  of  them 
founded  in  rcafon,  and  the  philofophy  then  commonly  received. 
I  ihiall  conclude  my  account  of  him  by  tranfcrlbing  a  paffage 
which  he  affirms  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  which  I  judge 
worthy  of  cohfideration,  becaufe  fome  later  accounts  of  the 
Spaniih  miflionaries.ih  California  affirm  the  fame  thing. 

<*  There  was,"  fays  he,  "  one  Salvaterra,  a  gentleman  of 
"  Viftoria  in  Spain,  that  came  by  chance  out  of  the  Weft  In- 
*'  dies  into  Ireland,  anno  1568,  who  affirmed  the  north-wefi' 
*'  palTage  from  lis  to  Cataia,  conllantly  to  be  believed  in  Ame- 
"  rica  navigable;  and  further  fald,  in  the  prefence  of  Sir  Henry 
«'  Sidney  (then  lord-deputy  of  Ireland)  in  my  hearing,  that  a 
"  frier  of  Mexico,  called  Andrew  Urdaneta,  more  than  eight 
**  years  before  his  then  coming  into  Ireland,  told  him,  that  he 
*«  came  from  Mer  del  Sur  into  Germany  through  this  north- 
**  weft  pafTage,  and  fhewed  Salvaterra  (at  that  time  being  then 
«*  with  him  in  Mexico)  a  fea-card  made  by  his  own  experience 
<*  and  travel  In  that  voyage,  wherein  was  plainly  fet  down  and 
"  defcribed  this  north-weft  pafTage,  agreeing  in  all  points  with 
*«  Ortelius's  map.  And  further,  this  frier  told  the  king  of 
*«  Portugal,  as  he  returned  by  that  country  homeward,  that 
**  there  was  (of  certainty)  fuch  a  palTage  north-weft  from  Eng- 
"  land,  and  that  he  meant  to  publlfii  the  fame ;  v/hich  done, 
*«  the  king  moft  earneftly  defired  him  not  in  any  wife  to  difclofe 
**  or  make  the  paiTage  known  to  any  nation  j  for  that  (faid  the 

Parmcnius,  an  Hungarian,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  laft  voyage,  there  (hou'd 
be  no  mention  of  it.  Perhaps  he  had  this  circnmflance  from  fome  fuch  autho- 
rity as  that  from  whence  he  took  Sir  Humphry's  motto,  whJcli  he  fays  was, 
MalleiK  mor:,  quam  mutare  ;  whereas  Sir  Humphry  himfelf  gives  it  thus,  Mutan 
■vel  timert fperno.  But  that  the  former  v.as  the  family  motto  of  the  Gilberts  of 
Compton,  and  alfo  of  the  Gilberts  of  Grcenway,  (  have  been  Cnce  Informed. 
Woithies  of  Devon,  p.  31(5 — 329.     Kakluyf,  vol,  iii.  p.  14, 

Vol.  I.  3  F  <*  king) 
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<*  king)  if  England  had  knowledge  and  experience  thereof,  it 
«*  would  greatly  hinder  both  the  king  of  Spain  and  me.  This 
<♦  frier  (as  Salvaterra  reported)  was  the  greateft  ciifcoverer  by 
<'  fea  that  hath  been  in  our  age.  Alfo  Salvaterra,  being  per- 
*•  fuaded  of  this  paflage  by  the  frier  Urdaneta,  and  by  the 
**  common  opinion  of  the  Spaniards  inhabiting  America,  offer- 
**  ed  moft  willingly  to  accompany  me  in  this  difcovery,  which 
**  it  is  like  he  would  not  have  done,  if  he  had  ftood  in  doubt 
«  thereof'." 

It  is  true,  that  Sir  William  Monfon  difcredits  this  relation,  as 
he  endeavours  to  refute  all  the  reafons  that  have  been  offered 
to  fupport  the  opinion  of  a  paflvige  to  the  north-weft  "^j  yet  I 
meddle  not  with  the  diipute  but  with  tlie  fafl,  which,  as  I  have 
faid,  is  confirmed  by  later  teftimonies  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Let 
tis  now  proceed  to 

Sir  JOHN  HAWKINS,  a  famous  admiral,  and  one 
who  performed  many  great  fervices  againft  the  Spa- 
niards, 

THIS  gentleman  was  a  native  of  Devonfliire  as  well  as  the 
former,  and  defcended  alfo  of  a  good  family ;  his  father 
was  William  Hawkins,  Efqj  a  gentleman  of  a  confiderable 
eftate;  his  mother's  name  was  Joan  Trelawny,  daughter  of 
William  Trelawny  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  Efq.  Our  John 
Hawkins  was  their  fccond  fon,  born  at  Plymouth ',  but  in  what 
year,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  :  however,  from  circumftances 
we  may  gather  that  it  could  not  be  later  than  1520.  He  was 
from  his  youth  addicled  to  navigation  and  the  ftudy  of  the  ma- 
thematics, as  indeed  were  all  his  family,  and  began  very  early  to 
carry  his  fkill  into  praftice,  by  making  feveral  voyages  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Canaries,  which  were  in  thofe  days  extraor- 
dinary undertakings,  and  muft  have  given  him  much  more  ex- 
perience than  almoii  any  of  his  contemporaries  •", 

■  Ilaklnyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  ip.  ^  Naval  trafts,  p.  418. 

I  Stowe's  annals,  p,  807.     Prince's  worthies  of  Devon,  p.  389. 

™  I  have  feen  a  catalogue  of  the  ancient  families  in  Devon,  aOiongft  whoBi 
his  has  a  place  ;  aad  we  may  collcft  fyom  circumftances,  that  his  f*lhcr  was  a 
gcnilcniun  of  coniidersblc  fortonf,  as  ij  fsicj  above. 

Of 
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Of  tbefe  voyages  wc  have  no  particular  account,  any  more 
than  of  thofe  of  his  father  Mr.  "William  Hawkins,  who  was  like- 
wife  a  very  great  feaman,  and  the  firft  of  our  nation  who  made 
a  voyage  to  Brazil ".  His  fon,  probably,  reaped  the  benefit  of 
his  obfervations  j  for  he  came  early  into  the  world  with  a  great 
reputation,  and  was  employed  by  Qu^een  Elifabeth  as  an  officer 
at  fea,  when  fome  who  were  afterwards  her  chief  commander? 
were  but  boys,  and  learned  the  Ikill,  by  which  they  rofe,  from 
him. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1562,  he  formed  the  jdefign  of  his 
firft:  famous  voyage,  advantageous  to  himfelf  and  moft  of  his 
proprietors ;  but  much  more  fo  in  its  confequences  to  his  coun- 
try. In  feveral  trips  to  the  Canaries,  where  by  his  tendernefk 
and  humanity  he  had  made  himfelf  much  beloved,  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  flave-trade,  and  of  the  mighty  profit  ob- 
tained by  the  fale  of  negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies.  After  due 
confideratjon  he  refolved  to  attempt  fomewhat  in  this  way,  and 
to  raife  a  fubfcription  amongft  his  friends  (the  greateft  traders  in 
the  city  of  London)  for  opening  a  new  trade,  firft  to  Guine^^ 
for  flaves,  and  then  to  Hifpaniola,  St.  John,  de  Porto  Rico,  and 
other  Spanifh  iflands,  for  fugars,  hides,  filver,  i^'c-  Upon  his 
reprefentation  of  the  aftair.  Sir  Lionel  Ducket,  Sir  Thomas 
Lodge,  Sir  William  Winter,  Mr.  Bromfield,  and  Mr.  Gunfon, 
whofe  daughter  Mr.  Hawking  married,  readily  joined  in  the 
undertaking  *». 

At  their  expence  a  little  fleet  was  prepared,  compofed  of  the 
following  {hips:  the  Solomon,  of  the  burden  of  120  tons,  iu 
which  went  Mr.  Hawkins  himfelf;  the  Swallow,  of  100  tons, 
commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Hampton,  and  a  bark  of  40 
tons,  called  the  Jonas;  on  board  of  which  there  were  about  100 
men  in  all.  Such  were  the  beginnings  of  Britain's  naval  power  ? 
With  this  fquadron  he  failed  from  the  coaft  of  England  in  the 
month  of  0£lober,  1562,  and  in  his  courfe  firft  touched  at 
TenerifFe,  failed  thence  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  where  having, 
by  force  or  purchafe,  acquired  three  hundred  negroc  flaves, 
he  failed  direclly  to  Hifpaniola,  and  m.aking  there  a  large  pro* 

^  JIaklijyt,  y<j1-  ii.  p.  Sio.  °  Purchas's  pilgrims,  ro!.  it.  p.  1179. 

3  ^  «  fit, 
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fit,  he  returned  fafe  into  England  in  the  month  of  September 

1563  ^ 

The  next  year  he  made  another  voyage  with  a  much  greater 
force,  himielf  being  in  the  Jefus  of  Lubcck,  a  fhip  of  feven 
hundred  tons,  accompanied  by  the  Solomon,  and  two  barks, 
the  Tiger  and  the  Swallow.  He  failed  from  Plymouth  the; 
eighteenth  of  October,  1564,  proceeded  to  the  coaft  of  Gui- 
nea, and  thence  to  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  where  he  forced  a 
trade  much  to  his  profit ;  and,  after  vifiting  the  port  of  the  Ha- 
vannah,  came  home  through  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  arriving  a^ 
Padftowe  in  Cornwall,  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  1 565, 
having  loft  but  twenty  perfons  in  the  whole  voyage,  and  bring- 
ing with  him  a  large  cargo  of  very  rich  commodities''.  Hislkill 
and  fuccefs  had  now  raifed  him  to  fuch  a  reputation,  that  Mr; 
Harvey,  then  Clarencieux  king  at  arms,  granted  him,  by  pa- 
tent, for  bis  creft,  a  demi-inoor  in  his  proper  colour,  bound 
with  a  cord  %  "    ' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 567,  he  failed  to  the  relief  of 
the  French  Proteftants  in  Rochelle,  and  returning  home  in  the 
lummer,  began  to  make  the  neceffary  preparations  for  his  third 
voyage  to  the  Weft  Indies,  which  he  undertook  fome  time  af- 
terwards '. 

Mr.  Hawkins  made  this,  as  he  did  ^is  fornier  voyage,  in  the 
Jefus  of  Lubeck,  accompanied  by  the  Minion  and  four  other 
ihips.  He  failed  with  thefe  from  Plymouth  the  fecond  of  Q£lo- 
ber,  1567.  At  firfl  they  met  with  fuch  florms  that  they  had 
thoughts  of  returning  home ;  but  the  weather  growing  better, 
and  the  wind  coming  fair,  he  continued  his  courfe  to  the  Cana- 
ries, thence  to  tlie  coaft:  of  Guinea,  and  fo  to  the  Spanifb  Ame-. 
rica  to  fell  his  negroes.  The  governor  of  l\io  de  la  Hacha  re- 
fuling  to  trade,  Hawkins  landed  and  took  the  town,  in  which, 
there  feems  to  have  been  fome  collufion ;  for,  notwithftanding 
this,  they  traded  together  in  a  friendly  manner  till  moft  of  the 
negroes  were  fold.  Thence  he  failed  to  Carthagena,  where  he 
dlfpofed  of  the  reft ;  but,  in  returning  home,  being  furprifc4 
with  ftorms  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  he  was  forced  to  fleer  for 

P  ILiicIuyt's  voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  500.  "3  Stowe's  annals,  p.  807. 

?niice*s  worthies  of  Devon,  p.  389.     Hakluyt's  voyagcSj  vol.  iii.  p.  501. 
■  r  Prince,  in  the  page  before  cited,  tells  us,  he  took  this  from  the  original  patent. 
5  S.rype's  ar.iiah,  vol,  ii.     Prince,  p.  389. 
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ifhe,  port  of  St.  John  de  Ulloa,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of 
Mexico.  He  entered  the  port  the  i6th  of  September,  1568, 
^hen  the  Spaniards  came  on  board,  ruppofnig  him  to  have 
come  from  Spain,  and  were  exceedingly  frighted  when  they 
found  their  niiftake.  Mr.  Hawkins  treated  them  very  civilly, 
jifluring  them,  that  all  he  came  for  was  proviiions ;  neither  did 
he  attack  twelve  merchant-fhips  that  were  in  the  port,  the  car- 
goes of  which  were  worth  200,000  pounds,  but  contented  him- 
felf  with  feizing  two  perfons  of  diuindlion,  whom  he  kept  as 
hoftages,  while  ar»  exprefs  was  fent  to  Mexico  with  an  account 
of  his  demands. 

The  next  day  the  Spanifh  fleet  appeared  In  fight,  which  gave 
Captain  Hawkins  great  uneafinefs ;  for,  if  he  kept  them  out, 
iie  was  fenfiblc  they  muft  be  loft  with  all  they  had  on  board, 
)vhich  amounted  to  near  tvyo  millions  fterling ;  an  a£l  which, 
fonfidering  there  was  no  war  declared  again  ft  Spain,  he  was 
afraid  his  native  fovereign  Queen  Elifabeth  would  never  pardon. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  no  lefs  fenfible  that,  the  port  being 
narrow,  and  the  town  pretty  populous,  the  Spaniards  would  not 
fail,  if  once  they  were  fufFered  to  come  in,  ^o  attempt  fome 
treachery.  At  length  he  determined  to  admit  the  fleet,  provi- 
ded the  new  viceroy  of  Mexico,  who  was  on  board  it,  would 
^ree  that  the  Englifti  Ihould  have  vidluals  for  their  money, 
that  hoilages  fhould  be  given  on  both  fides,  and  that  the  ifland, 
with  eleven  pieces  of  brafs  cannon  which  were  therein,  ihould 
be  yielded  to  his  creifv  while  they  ftaid.  At  thefe  demands  the 
viceroy  at  firft  feenied  highly  difpleafed ;  yet  quickly  after  he 
yielded  to  thern^  and,  at  a  perfonal  conference  with  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, folemnly  promiie^  (o  perform  them  ^. 

At  the  end  of  three  days,  all  things  being  concluded,  the 
fleet  entered  the  port  on  the  26th  with  the  ufual  falutations, 
and  two  days  more  were  employed  to  range  the  fhips  of  each 
nation  by  themfelvcs,  the  ofEcers  and  failors  on  both  fides  ufing 
reciprocal  civihties,  and  profefling  a  great  deal  of  friendfhip. 
But  the  Spaniards  intended  nothing  lefs  ;  for  they  had  by  this 
time  muftered  1000  men  on  land,  and  defiigned  on  ThurfdaV 

J  Cdindeni  annales,  p.  jjS.  Sir  John  Hawkins's  account  of  this  voyage  in 
HaKUiyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  52*,  543. 
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the  24th,  at  dinner-time,  to  fet  dn  the  Englifli  on  every  fidd- 
On  the  day  appointed,  in  the  morning,  the  Englifh  perceived 
the  Spaniards  lliifting  their  weapons  from  fliip  to  fhip,  pointing 
their  ordnance  towards  them  ;  they  likewife  obferved  a  greater 
number  of  men  pafling  to  and  fro  than  the  bufinefs  on  board 
fbe  fhips  required,  which,  with  other  circumftances,  giving 
grounds  of  fufpicion,  Captain  Hawkins  fent  to  the  viceroy  to 
know  the  meaning  of  fuch  unufual  motions ;  whereupon  the 
"siceroy  fent  orders  to  have  every  thing  removed  that  might 
give  the  Englifh  umbrage,  with  a  promife,  on  the  faith  of  a 
viceroy,  to  be  their  defence  againft  any  clandeftine  attempts  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  captain,  however,  not  being  fatisfied  with 
this  anfwer,  becaufe  he  fufpe(fVed  a  great  number  of  men  to  be 
hidden  in  a  flnp  of  900  tons,  which  was  moored  next  the  Mi- 
nion, fent  the  mafter  of  the  Jefus,  who  underftood  Spanifh, 
to  know  of  the  viceroy  whether  it  was  fo  or  not.  The  viceroy, 
finding  he  could  conceal  his  mean  and  villainous  defign  no  long* 
cr,  detained  the  mafter,  and  caufing  the  trumpet  to  be  founded, 
the  Spaniards  on  this  fignal,  of  which  they  were  apprized,  be- 
gan the  attack  upon  the  Englifh  on  all  fides,  Thofe  who  were 
Wpon  the  ifland  being  ftruck  with  fear  at  this  fudden  alarm,  fled, 
thinking  to  recover  their  Ihips ;  but  the  Spaniards;  debarking  in 
great  numbers  at  feveral  places  at  once  (v/hich  they  might  da 
without  boats,  the  (hips  lying  clofe  to  the  fliore),  flew  them  all 
without  mercy,  excepting  a  few  who  efcaped  on  board  the  Jefus". 
The  great  fliip,  wherein  300  men  were  concealed,  im- 
tttediately  fell  on  board  the  Minion ;  but  fhe,  having  put  all 
hands  to  work  the  moment  their  fufpicions  commenced,  had 
in  that  fliort  fpace,  which  was  but  a  bare  half-hour,  weighed 
all  her  anchors.  Having  thus  gotten  clear,  and  avoided  the 
firft  brunt  of  the  great  fliip,  the  latter  clapped  the  Jefus  aboard, 
which  was  at  the  fame  time  attacked  by  two  other  fliips.  How- 
ever, with  much  ado,  and  the  lofs  of  many  men,  fhe  kept 
them  off  till  fhe  cut  her  cable,  and  got  clear  aifo.  As  foon  as 
the  Jefus  and  the  Minion  were  got  two  fhips  length  from  the 
Spanifh  fleet,  they  began  the  fight,  which  was  fo  furious,  that 
in  one  hour  the  admiral  of  the  Spaniards  and  another  fhip 

a  Purchas's  pilgrims,  vol.  iv.  p.  xi7T'     Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  works,  vol.  ii. 

y.  1,71,  27i, 
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were  fuppofed  to  be  funk,  and  their  vice-admiral  burned,  fd 
that  they  had  little  to  fear  from  the  enemy's  fhips  j  but  the? 
fuffered  exceedingly  from  the  ordnance  on-  the  illand,  which 
funk  their  fmall  fhips,  and  mangled  all  the  mafts  and  rigging  of 
the  Jefus  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  was  no  hopes  of  bring- 
ing her  off. 

This  being  the  cafe,  they  determined  to  place  her  for  a  fliel- 
ter  to  the  Minion  till  night,  and  then  taking  out  of  her  what 
viduals  and  other  neceflaries  they  could,  to  leave  her  behind. 
But  prefently  after,  perceiving  two  large  fliips,  fired  by  the 
Spaniards,  bearing  down  directly  upon  them,  the  men  on  board 
the  Minion,  ia  great  confternation,  without  confent  of  either 
the  captain  or  mafter,  fet  fail  and  made  off  from  the  Jefus  in 
fuch  hafte,  that  Captain  Hawkins  had  fcarce  time  to  reach  her. 
As  for  the  men,  moft  of  them  followed  in  a  fmall  boat,  the 
reft  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  which,  fays  the 
captain,  I  doubt  was  very  little  **• 

The  Minion  and  the  Judith  were  the  only  two  Englifli  fliips 
that  efcaped ;  and  in  the  night  the  Judith,  which  was  a  bark 
only  of  fifty  tons,  feparated  herfelf  from  the  Minion,  on  board 
which  was  Captain  Hawkins  and  the  beft  part  of  his  men.  In 
this  diftrefs  having  little  to  eat,  lefs  water,  in  unknown  feas,  and 
many  of  his  men  wounded,  he  continued  till  the  eighth  of 
Oaober,  and  then  entered  a  creek  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in 
order  to  obtain  fome  refrefhment.  This  was  about  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tampico,  in  the  latitude  of  23  degrees  36  minutes  N, 
where  his  company  dividing,  one  hundred  defired  to  be  put  on 
fhore,  and  the  reft,  who  were  about  the  fame  number,  refolvetl 
at  all  events  to  endeavour  to  get  home.  Accordingly,  on  the 
16th,  they  weighed  and  flood  through  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
making  the  beft  of  their  way  for  Europe.  In  their  palTage, 
they  were  forced  to  put  into  Ponte  Vedra,  in  Spain,  where  the 
Spaniards  coming  to  know  their  weaknefs,  thought  by  treachery 
to  feize  them  a  fecond  time  i  but  they  fufpeding  this,  faileU 
forthwith  to  Vigo,  not  far  off. 

They  there  met  with  fome  Englifh  ftiips,  which  fupplied  their 
wants,  and  departing  on  the  20th  of  January  1586,  arrived  ia 

•  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  514. 
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Mount's  Bay  in  Cornwall  the  25th  of  January  fcllo\ring.  As 
to  the  hardfhips  endured  in  this  unfortunate  expedition,  they 
cannot  be  more  ftrongly  or  eXaftly  pictured,  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  with  which  captain  Hawkins  concludes  his  own 
relation''.  "  If  all  the  miferlcs  and  troublefome  affairs,"  fays 
he,  "  of  this  forrowful  voyage  (liould  be  perfe6tly  and  tho- 
"  roughly  written,  there  fhould  tieed  a  painful  man  with  his 
«*  pen,  and  as  great  a  time  as  he  had  that  wrote  the  lives  and 
*'  deaths  of  the  martyrs  ^"  In  reward  of  his  famous  a^ion  at 
Rio  de  la  Hacha,  Mr.  Cook,  then  Clarenchieux,  added  to  his 
arms,  on  an  efcutcheon  of  pretence,  Or,  an  efcallop  between 
two  palmer's  flaves  Sable  j  and  his  patent  for  this  augmentatiori . 
is  ftiil  extant^. 

When  the  Spanilh  fleet  went  to  fetch  Anne  of  Auftria,  the  laft . 
wife  of  Philip  the  fecond,  out  of  Flandersj  Sir  John  HawkinS 
with  a  fmall  fquadron  of  her  Majefty's  fhips  was  riding  in  Cat-^ .; 
water,  which  the  Spanifh  admiral  perceiving,  he  endeavoured  ■ 
to  run  between  the  illand  and  the  place  without  paying  the  ufual 
falutes.     Sir  John  ordered  the  gunner  of  his  own  iliip  to  fird  , 
at  the  rigging  of  the  Spanifli  admiral,  who  taking  no  notice  of 
it,  the  gunner  fired  next  at  the  hull,  and  fliot  through  and 
through.     The  Spaniards,  upon  this,  took  in  their  flags  and 
topfails,  and  run  to  an  anchor.     The  Spanilh  admiral  then  fent 
an  officer  of  diflinflion  in  a  boat,  to  carry  at  once  his  compli- 
ments and  complaints  to  Sir  John  Hawkins.     He  {landing  upori 
deck,  would  not  either  admit  the  officer  or  hear  his  meffage ; 
but  bid  him  tell  his  admiral,  that  having  neglefled  the  refpeft 
due  to  the  queen  of  England,  in  her  feas  and  port^  and  having 
fo  large  a  fleet  under  his  command,  he  muft  not  expert  to  \\6 
there  ;  but  in  twelve  hours  weigh  his  anchor  and  be  gonej 
otherwife  he  fhould  regard  him  as  an  enemy  declared^  his  cori* ; 
du£i  having  already  rendered  him  fufpe£led. 

'f  Camdeni  annales,  p.  351.  Haklnyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  524,  ?%$.  Purchas's  pil- 
grims, vol.  jv,  p.  117^.  y  Thefe  are  the  !aft  words  of  Captain 
Hawkins's  relation  ;  but  the  inquifitivc  reader  may  iSnd  iTome  further  circumfharii 
ces  relating  to  this  Unfortunate  voyage,  in  the  travels  of  Miles  Philips,  and  of 
Job  Hartop,  two  of  the  men  fet  on  (liore  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  the  Bay  of 
Mexico,  in  Hikluyt's  eolle£^ion,  vol.  iii.  p.  4Cp,  487. 

z  Piincc'i  wojthiei  of  Ccvyn.  p.  38<).  fjom  the  copy  of  this  patent. 
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The  Sipariifli  admiral  upon  receiving  this  meflage  came  off  in 
perfon,  and  went  in  his  boat  to  the  Jefus  of  Lubeck,  on  board 
which  Sir  John  Hawkins's  flag  was  flying,  defiring  to  ipeak 
with  him  ;  which  at  firft  was  refufed,  but  at  length  granted. 
The  Spaniard  then  expoftulated  the  matter,  infifted  that  there 
was  peace  between  the  two  crowns,  and  that  he  knew  not  what 
to  make  of  the  treatment  he  had  received.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
told  him,  that  his  own  arrogance  had  brought  it  upon  him,  and 
that  he  could  not  but  know  what  refpedt  was  due  to  the  queen's 
fliips ;  that  he  had  difpatched  an  exprefs  to  her  majefty  with 
advice  of  his  behaviour,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  would 
do  well  to  depart.  The  Spaniard  ftill  pleaded  ignorance,  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  give  fatisfattion. 

Upon  this  Sir  John  Hav.'kins  told  him  niildly,  that  he  could 
not  be  a  firanger  to  what  was  pradlifed  by  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards in  their  own  feas  and  ports ;  adding,  Put  the  cafe.  Sir, 
that  an  EngliiTi  fleet  came  into  any  of  the  king  your  mailer's 
ports,  his  majefty's  fliips  being  there,  and  thofe  Engliili  iliips 
fliould  carry  their  flags  in  their  tops,  would  you  not  flioot 
them  down,  and  beat  the  fhips  out  of  your  port  ?  The  Spaniard 
owned  he  would,  confeffcd  he  was  in  the  wrong,  fubmitted  to 
the  penalty  Sir  John  impofed,  was  then  very  kindly  entertain- 
ed, and  they  parted  very  good  friends.  This  account  we  have 
from  his  fon  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  who  was  eye-witnefs  of  all 
that  pafled. 

The  next  great  aclion  of  this  worthy  feaman,  was  his  fervlcc 
under  the  lord  high-admiral,  in  1588,  againft  the  Spanifli  nr- 
mada,  wherein  he  a£led  as  rear-admiral  on  board  her  majefly's 
fliip  the  Vidlory,  and  had  as  large  a  fhare  of  the  danger  and 
honour  of  that  day  as  any  man  in  the  fleet,  for  which  he  moll 
defervedly  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ^ ;  and  in  purfuit 
of  the  flying  Spaniards  he  did  extraordinary  fervice,  infomuch 
that,  on  his  return  from  the  fleet,  he  was  particularly  com- 
mended by  the  queen. 

In  1590,  he  was  fent,  in  conjun£lion  with  Sir  Martin  For- 
biflier,  each  having  a  fquadron  of  five  men  of  war,  to  infeft  the 
coafts  of  Spain,  and  intercept,  if  poflible,  the  plate-fleet.      At 

»  Stowe's  annals,  p.  743.     Speech,  p.  851.     Strype's  annals. 
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nrft,  his  Catholic  majefty  thought  of  oppofing  thefe  famotis 
commanders,  with  a  iuperior  fleet  of  twenty  fail,  under  the 
command  of  Don  Aloneo  de  BalTan  j  but,  upon  more  mature 
deliberation,  he  abandoned  this  dcfign,  directed  his  fhips  to  keep 
clofe  in  port,  and  fent  inftructions  into  the  Indies,  that  the  fleer, 
inftead  of  returning,  fhould  winter  there.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
and  his  colleague  fpent  feven  months  in  this  ftation,  without 
performing  any  thing  of  note,  or  fo  much  as  taking  a  Angle  fliip. 
They  afterwards  attempted  the  ifland  of  Fayal,  which  had 
fubmitted  the  year  before  to  the  earl  of  Cumberland  ;  but  the 
citadel  being  re-fortified,  and  the  inhabitants  well  furniihed 
with  artillery  and  ammunition,  Sir  John  and  his  afl~ociates  were 
forced  to  retreat. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  with  the  populace  very  fmall  reputa- 
tion was  gained  by  the  admirals  in  this  expedition  ;  and  yet 
they  loft  no  credit  at  court,  where  the  ifliae  of  the  bufinefs  was 
better  underftood.  By  compelling  the  Spahifh  navy  to  fly  into 
fortified  ports,  they  deflroyed  their  reputation  as  a  maritime 
power ;  and  the  wintering  of  their  plate-fliips  in  the  Indies, 
proved  fo  great  a  detriment  to  the  merchants  of  Spain,  that 
many  broke,  in  Seville  and  other  places ;  befides,  it  was  fo 
great  a  prejudice  to  their  vcflels  to  winter  in  the  Indies,  that  the 
damage  could  not  be  repaired  in  many  years.  Thus,  though  no 
immediate  profit  accrued,  the  end  of  this  expedition  was  fully 
nnfwered,  and  the  nation  gained  a  very  fignal  advantage,  by 
grievoufly  diftrefiing  her  enemies  ^. 

The  war  with  Spain  continuing,  and  it  being  evident  that 
nothing  galled  the  enemy  fo  much  as  the  loffes  they  met  with 
in  the  Indies,  a  propofition  was  made  to  the  queen  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  moft  experienced  feamen 
in  her  kingdom,  for  undertaking  a  more  efFedual  expedition 
into  thdfe  parts,  than  bad  been  hitherto  made  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  war  j  and  at  the  fame  time  they  offered  to 
be  at  a  great  part  of  the  expence  themfelves,  and  to  engage 
their  friends  to  bear  a  coniiderable  proportion  of  the  reft. 
There  were  many  motives  which  induced  our  admiral,  though 
then  far  in  years,  to  hazard  his  fortune,  his  reputation,  and  his 

b   Camdeiii   simaies,    p.  6v5.       Sir  William  Monfoi.**  iMlVal   crafts,   p.    177. 
Lsnfchottcn%  voyages^  chap.  s^. 
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pcrfon  in  this  dangerous  fervlce  ;  amongft  which,  this  was  not 
the  laft  or  the  leaft,  that  his  fon  Richard,  who  was  afterwards 
Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  was  at  this  time  a  prifoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  fome  hope  there  was,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  fuch  an  enterprize,  an  opportunity  might  offer  of  redeem.- 
ing  him*. 

The  queen  readily  gave  ear  to  this  motion,  and  furnilhed,  on 
her  part,  a  ftout  fquadron  of  men  of  war,  on  board  one  of  which, 
the  Garland,  Sir  John  Hawkins  embarked.  Their  fquadroh 
confifted  of  twenty-feven  fhips  and  barks,  and  their  whole  force 
amounted  to  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  men.  Of  all  the 
enterprizes  throughout  the  war,  there  was  none  of  which  fo 
great  hope  was  conceived  as  this,  and  yet  none  fucceeded  worfe. 
The  fleet  was  detained  for  fome  time  after  it  v/as  ready  on  the 
Englilh  coaft  by  the  arts  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  having  intelli- 
gence of  its  ftrength,  and  of  the  ends  for  y/hich  it  was  equipped, 
conceived,  that  the  only  means  by  ^vhich  it  could  be  defeated, 
was  pracStifing  fome  contrivances  that  might  difappoint  the  fnit 
exploits  intended,  by  procuring  delay ;  in  order  to  which,  they 
gave  out,  that  they  were  ready  themfelves  to  invade  England  ; 
and,  to  render  this  the  more  probable,  they  actually  fent  four 
gaUies  to  make  a  fudden  defcent  on  Cornwall.  By  thefe  fteps 
they  carried  their  point;  for,  the  queen  and  the  nation  being 
alarmed,  it  was  held  by  no  means  proper  to  fend  fo  great  a  num- 
ber of  ftout  (hips  on  fo  long  a  voyage  at  fo  critical  a  juncture. 

At  laft,  this  ftorm  blowing  over,  the  fleet  failed  from  Ply- 
mouth on  the  28th  of  Auguft,  in  order  to  execute  their  grand 
defign  of  burning  Nombre  de  Dios,  marching  thence  by  land  to 
Panama,  and  there  feizing  the  treafure  which  they  knew  was  arx 
rived  at  that  place  from  Peru.  A  few  days  before  their  depar- 
ture, the  queen  fent  them  advice,  that  the  plate-fleet  was  fafely 
arrived  in  Spain,  excepting  only  a  Angle  galleon,  which,  having 
loft  a  maft,  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  Porto- Rico;  the  taking 
of  this  vcflcl  flie  recommended  to  them  as  a  thing  very  practica- 
ble, and  which  could  prove  no  great  hinderance  to  their  other 
affair.  When  they  were  at  fea,  the  generals  differed,  as  is  ufual 
in  conjunct  expeditions.     Sir  John  Hawkins  was  for  executing 

"  Sir  Richard  Hawkins's  obfervations  on  his  vcyaoe  to  the  fonth  feas,  p,  135. 
3  G  ?,  immedi;itclv 
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immediately  what  the  queen  had  commanded,  whereas  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake  inclined  to  go  firft  to  the  Canaries,  in  which  he  pre- 
vailed; but  the  attempt  they  made  was  unfuccefsful,  and  then 
they  failed  for  Dominica,  where  they  fpent  too  much  time  iri 
refrefliing  themfelves,  and  fetting  up  their  pinnaces.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Spaniards  had  fent  five  ftout  frigates  to  bring  away  the 
galleon  from  Porto-Ricq,  haying  exa£^  intelligence  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Englifh  admirals  to  attempt  that  place.  On  the  3otli 
of  0£lober  Sir  John  Hawkins  weighed  from  Dominica,  and,  in 
the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  the  Francis,  a  bark  of  about  thir- 
ty-five tons,  acd  the  fternmoft  of  Sir  John's  fliips,  fell  in  with 
the  five  fail  of  Spanilh  frigates  before-mentioned,  and  was  taken  j 
the  confequences  of  which  being  forefeen  by  Sir  John,  it  threv/ 
})im  into  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  of  which,  or  rather  of  a  broken  heart, 
he  died  on  the  twenty-firft  of  November,  1595,  when  they  were 
in  fight  of  the  ifland  of  Porto-Kico,  and  not,  as  Sir  William 
Jdonfon  fuggefts,  of  chagrin  on  the  mifcarriage  in  attempting  the 
city  of  the  fame  name,  which  in  truth  he  never  lived  to  fee''. 

At  fo  great  a  diftance  of  time  it  may  feem  Itrange  to  enter  in- 
to, or  at  lead  to  enter  minutely  into  the  character  of  this  famous 
feaman ;  but  as  we  have  good  authorities,  and  fuch  reflections 
may  be  of  ufe  to  pofterity,  we  think  it  not  amifs  to  undertake 
this  talk,  in  performing  which,  we  fliall  ufe  all  the  care  and  im- 
partiality that  can  be  expelled'.  Sir  John  had  naturally  ftrong 
parts,  which  he  improved  by  conftant  application,  lie  was  apt 
in  council  to  differ  from  other  men's  opinions,  and  yet  was  re- 
I'erved  in  difcovcring  his  own  f .  He  was  flow,  jealous,  and 
fomewhat  irrefokue,  yet  in  a6lion  he  was  merciful,  apt  to  for- 
give, and  a  ftri6l  obferver  of  his  word.  As  he  had  palled  a  great 
part  of  his  life  at  fea,  he  had  ^:oo  great  a  diflike  of  land-foldiers  s. 

d  Cam-deni  annates,  p.  698,  699,  700.  Sir  William  Moni'on's  naval  tra<f>s,  p. 
1S2,  183.  There  is  an  accurate  and  copious  account  of  this  voyage  in  Haliluyt, 
vol.  ill.  p.  583.  as  alfo  in  Purchas's  pilgrims,  vol.  iv.  p.  uSj.  See  alfo  the  fol- 
IcAJiig  trafls,  intitlcd,  Relation  of  a  voyage  to  the  Weft  Indies  by  Sir  Francis 
Diake,  &'c.  p.  jo.  ^   In  order  to  this  I  have  compared  what  is  to  be  met 

with  in  Hakluyt,  Purchas,  Monfon,  Stowc,  and  Sir  Richard  Hawkins's  book,  as 
alfo  whatever  notices  I  hsve  been  able  to  collcft  from  other  contemporary  wri- 
ters. F  Sir  William  Monfon's  naval  traifts,  p.  183.  E  See  a  very 
remarkable  letter  figned  R.  M.  by  one  who  had  failed  with  Hawkins,  and  Drake, 
and  drew  a  parallel  bci\»eer.  them.     Purchas,  vol,  iv.  p.  1185. 
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When  occafion  required  it,  he  could  dilTemble,  though  he  waq 
naturally  of  a  blunt  rather  than  referved  difpofition.  And, 
now  we  are  making  a  catalogue  of  his  faults,  let  us  not  forget 
the  greateft,  which  was  the  loye  of  money,  wherein  he  exceed- 
ed all  juft  bounds'-'. 

In  fpitCj  ho\yever,  of  his  imperfe£lions,  he  was  always  efteem- 
ed  one  of  the  ableft  of  his  profefiion,  of  which  thefc  are  no  in- 
conflderabls  proofs,  that  he  was  a  noted  commander  at  fea  for- 
ty-eight years,  and  treafurer  of  the  navy  two  and  twenty'. 

He  and  his  eldeft  brother  William  were  owners  at  once  of 
thirty  fail  of  good  fhips '',  and  it  was  generally  owned,  that  Sir 
John  Hawkins  was  the  author  of  more  ufeful  inventions,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  navy  better  regulations,  than  any  olHccr  who 
had  bore  command  therein  before  his  time.  One  initance  of  this 
amongfl:  many,  was  the  inftitution  of  that  noble  fund  (for  I  will 
not  call  it  charity,  becaufe  that  term  implies,  in  common  accepta- 
tion, alms),  the  Chest  at  Chatham,  which  was  tjie  humane 
and  wife  contrivance  of  this  gentleman  and  Sir  Francis  Drake; 
?nd  their  feheme,  that  feamen  fafq  and  fuccefsful  fliould,  by  a  vo- 
luntary deduction  from  their  pay,  give  relief  to  the  wants,  and 
reward  to  thofe  who  are  main-ied  in  the  fervicc  of  their  coun- 
try, was  approved  by  the  queen,  and  has  been  adopted  by  pofle- 
j-ity.  Sir  John  Hawkins  built  alfo  a  noble  hpipital,  which  he 
plentifully  endowed  at  the  faipe  place  ■, 

Memoirs  of  Sir  FRANCIS  DRAKE,  a  mod  fkilful 
feaman,  the  firlt  who  made  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
and  vice-admiral  of  the  Englifh  fleet  in  1588. 

IT  feems  in  fome  meafure  to  detra£l  from  the  common  notions 
about  nobility  of  birth,  and  the  advantages  of  blood,  that 
feveral  of  the  moR-  illiiftrious  perfons  in  our  nation  have  rifen 
from  very  obfcure  beginnings,  and  have  left  their  hidorians  dif- 

h  I  take  this  from  the  faid  letter,  and  from  fome  MS.  remarks  on  Hakluyt. 

i  Camdeni  annalcs,  p.  700.  Stowe's  annals,  p.  807.  Sir  William  Mqnfon's 
naval  trails,  p.  371.  k  Stowe's  annals,  p.  807.  J  Lambarde's  perarn- 

buidtiou  of  Kent.     isilLiiru's  fiirviy  of  Kent;  p.  53.  MSS.  of  Samutl  Pepys,  Ekj; 
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Acuities  enough  to  ftruggle  with  in  deriving  their  defcents.  ^f  his 
is  particularly  true  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  concerning  whofe  fa- 
mily I  muft  confefs  I  can  fay  nothing  with  certainty.  That  he 
•was  born  in  Devonfhire,  occafioned  his  being  taken  notice  of 
by  the  reverend  Mr.  Prince,  who  has  left  us  a  life  of  him  not 
muqh  to  be  depended  on  ™  •,  and  as  to  earher  writers,  who 
might  have  been  better  informed,  many  of  them  are  filent. 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Camden,  who  pro- 
felTes  to  have  taken  it  from  his  own  mouth,  we  are  told  that  he 
Vas  fon  of  a  perfon  in  ordinary  circumftances,  who  lived  at  a 
fmall  village  in  Devonfliire,  and  that  Sir  Francis  Ruffel,  after- 
wards earl  of  Bedford,  was  his  godfather.  His  father,  having 
embraced  the  Proteftant  religion,  was  obliged  to  quit  his  coun- 
try, and  retire  to  Kent,  where  he  firft  read  prayers  on  board 
the  fleet,  was  afterwards  ordained  deacon,  and  in  procefs  of 
time  became  vicar  of  the  church  of  Upnore.  As  for  our  Fran- 
cis Drake,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  the  mafter  of  a  coafting 
veflel,  whom  he  feryed  fo  faithfully,  that,  dying  unmarried,  he 
bequeathed  his  fhip  to  Drake,  which  laid  the  primary  founda- 
tion of  his  fortunes  ". 

I  do  not  doubt  but  many  or  indeed  mofl  of  the  clrcumftances 
in  this  ftory  may  be  true,  if  brought  into  their  right  order ;  but, 
as  they  ftand  in  Camden,  they  cannot  be  fo ;  for,  firft,  this  ac- 
count makes  our  hero  ten  years  older  than  he  was ;  next,  if  his 
father  fled  about  the  fix  articles,  and  he  was  born  fome  time 
before.  Sir  Francis  Ruffel  could  have  been  but  a  child,  and 
therefore  not  Hkely  to  be  his  godfather  °„  Another  ftory  there 
is,  as  circumftantial,  and  written  as  early,  which  perhaps  fome 
judicious  reader  will  be  able  to  reconcile  with  this:  but  whether 
that  can  be  done  or  not,  I  think  it  better  deferves  credit.  Ac- 
cording to  this  relation  I  find  that  he  was  the  fpn  of  one  Edmund 
Drake  an  honeft  failor,  and  born  near  Taviftock  in  the  year 
1545,  being  the  eldeft  of  twelve  brethren,  and  brought  up  at 

•"  Worthies  of  Devon,  p.  2^6. 

n  Camdeni  annales,  p.  351.  Yet  in  his  Britannia,  p.  I4J.  he  makes  him  a 
native  of  Plymouth.     Englilh  hero,  p.  i.  and  Fuller's  holy  (htc,  p.  123. 

°  It  appears  by  the  moiiumental  infcription  on  the  tomb  of  this  noble  perfcn, 
that  he  vfas  born  A.  D.  1517,  and  was  therefore  bnt  ten  years  old  at  Drake's 
chrillening,  according  to  this  account,    but  might  wtil  be  his  godfather,   if  born 

the 
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the  expence,  and  under  the  care,  of  his  kinfman  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins. I  likewife  find,  that,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  pur- 
fer  of  a  fhip  trading  to  Bifcay,  that  at  twenty  he  made  a  voyage 
to  Guinea,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  had  the  honour  to  be 
appointed  captain  of  the  Judith  in  the  harbour  of  St.  John  de 
Ulloa  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  he  behaved  mofl  gallantly 
in  that  glorious  a£lion  under  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  returned 
with  him  into  England  with  a  very  great  reputation,  but  not 
worth  a  fingle  groat  p. 

Upon  this  he  conceived  a  defign  of  making  reprifals  on  the 
king  of  Spain,  which,  fome  fay,  was  put  into  his  head  by  the 
minifter  of  his  fliipj  and  to  be  fure  in  fea-divinity  the  cafe  was 
clear,  the  king  of  Spain's  fubjecls  had  undone  Mr.  Drake,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Drake  was  at  liberty  to  take  the  beft  fatisfaftion 
he  could  on  the  fubjedts  of  the  king  of  Spain  ^.  This  dodlrine, 
how  rudely  foever  preached,  was  very  taking  in  England,  and 
therefore,  he  no  fooner  publifhed  his  defign,  than  he  had  num- 
bers of  volunteers  ready  to  accompany  him,  though  they  had  no 
fuch  pretence  even  as  he  had  to  colour  their  proceedings  *■.  Ii. 
1570  he  made  his  firft  expedition  with  two  Ihips,  the  Dragon 
and  the  Swan,  and  the  next  year  in  the  Swan  alone,  wherein  he 
returned  fafe  with  competent  advantages,  if  not  rich  ;  and  ha- 
ving now  means  fufEcient  to  perform  greater  matters,  as  well  as 
Ikill  to  conduft  them,  he  laid  the  plan  of  a  more  important  de- 
fign with  refpe<Sl  to  himfelf  and  to  his  enemies*. 

This  he  put  in  execution  on  the  24th  of  March  1572,  on 
which  day  he  failed  from  Plymouth,  himfelf  in  a  (liip  called  the 
Pafcha,  of  the  burden  of  feventy  tons,  and  his  brother  John 
Drake  in  the  Swan,  of  twenty-five  tons  burden,  their  whole 
ftrength  confifting  of  no  more  than  twenty-three  men  and  boys  j 
and  with  this  inconfiderable  force,  on  the  2 2d  of  JulyS  he  at- 
tacked the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  which  then  ferved  the 
Spaniards  for  the  fame  purpofes  (though  not  Co  conveniently)  as 

P  Stowe's  annals,  p.  807.  I  Prince's  worthies  of  Devon,  p.  133. 

f  Stowe's  annals,  p.  Scy.     Camdeni  annales,  p.  351. 

s  Sir  Francis  Drak:  revived  by  Philip  Nichols,  preacher,  a  4to  of  94  pages  in 
black  letter,  puMiihed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  baronet,  his  nephew. 

'  This  is  one  of  thofe  fafls  which  prove,  that  things  really  happen,  which  ars 
altogether  improbable,  and  which,  but  for  the  weight  of  cvideriCv  which  atter.d 
them,  would  not  only  bo  crtcemed  fiflion  but  abfurdities. 
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thofe  for  which  they  now  ufe  Porto-Bello.  He  took  it  in  a  fe\^ 
hours  by  florm,  notwithflanding  a  very  dangerous  wound  he 
received  in  the  a6tion  ;  yet  upon  the  whole  they  were  no  great 
gainers,  but  after  a  very  briflc  adtion  were  obhged  to  betake 
themfelves  to  their  fhips  with  very  little  booty.  His  next  attempt 
was  to  plunder  the  mules  laden  with  fdver,  which  pafTed  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Nombre  de  Dios  j  but  in  this  fchemcj  too,  he  was 
difappointed;  However,  he  attacked  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz, 
carried  it,  and  got  fome  little  booty.  In  their  return  they  met 
tmexpcclfedly  with  a  firing  of  fifty  mules  laden  with  plate,  of 
which  they  carried  off  as  much  as  they  could,  and  buried  the 
reft".  In  thefe  expeditions  he  was  greatly  afiilfed  by  the  iSime- 
rons,  a  ziation  of  Indians  who  are  eiigaged  in  a  perpetual  war 
v/ith  the  Spaniards.  The  prince  or  captain  of  thefe  people,  whofe 
name  was  Pedro,  was  prefented  by  Captain  Drake  with  a  fine  cut- 
lafs  which  he  at  that  time  wore,  and  to  which  he  faw  the  Indian 
had  a  mind.  Pedro  In  return  gave  him  four  large  wedges  of  gold, 
ivhich  Captain  Drake  threw  into  the  common  frock,  with  this 
remarkable  expreiTion,  "  That  he  thought  it  but  juft,  that  fuch 
*'  as  bore  the  charge  of  fo  uncertain  a  voyage  on  his  credit, 
*<  fhould  Ihare  the  utmoft  advantages  that  voyage  produced." 
Then  embarking  his  men  with  all  the  wealth  he  had  obtained, 
which  was  very  confiderable,  he  bore  away  for  England  ^^  and 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  fail  in  twenty-three  days  from  Cape  Flo- 
rida to  the  Ifles  of  Scllly,  and  thence  without  any  accident  to 
Plymouth,  where  he  arrived  the  ninth  of  Auguil:  1573  '''• 

His  fuccefs  in  this  expedition,  joined  to  his  honourable  beha-' 
viour  towards  his  owners,  gained  him  a  high  reputation,  and  the 
ufe  he  made  of  his  riches  fhill  a  greater  j  for,  fitting  out  three 
ftout  frigates  at  his  own  expence,  he  failed  with  them  to  Ireland, 
where,  under  Walter  earl  of  ElTex  (the  father  of  that  unfortu- 
nate earl  who  was  beheaded),  he  ferved  as  a  volunteer,  and  did 

u  dptu'wi  Drake's  conduiH:  was  in  all  refpcifls  equal  fo  his  courage  ;  be  propoffH 
coming  into  thefe  feas  on  the  lame  errand  a^ain ;  and  to  this  dellgn,  and  the 
means  that  might  accomplifh  it,  all  his  aiflions  point. 

"'  At  the  diflance  of  a  century  Sir  William  Davenant,  pnet-Ianreat  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  II.  made  this  expedition  the  bafis  of  a  dramatic  perrormance, 
called  The  History  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

-^   Sec  that  relation,  as  alfo  Camdent  annates,  p.  351. 
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hiany  glorious  actions  y.  After  the  death  of  his  noble  patron  he 
returned  into  England,  where  Sir  Chriftopher  Hatton,  who  was 
then  vice-chamberlain  to  Queen  Elifabeth,  privy  counfellor,  af- 
terwards lord-chancellor,  and  a  great  favourite,  took  him  under 
his  protedlion,  introduced  him  to  her  liiajefty,  and  procured  him 
her  countenance  ^.  By  this  means  he  acquired  a  capacity  of  un- 
dertaking that  glorious  expedition,  which  will  render  his  name 
immortal.  The  thing  he  firft  propofed  w^s  a  voyage  into  the 
South-feas  through  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  which  was  what 
hitherto  no  Englifhman  ever  attempted.  This  pr.oje6t  was  well 
received  at  court;  and  in  a  fliort  time  Captain  Drake  faw  himfelf 
at  the  height  of  his  wifKes;  for  in  his  former  voyagej  having 
had  a  diftant  profpecfl  of  the  South-feas,  he  framed  an  ardent 
prayer  to  God,  that  he  might  fail  an  Englifli  £hip  in  them» 
which. he  found  now  an  opportunity  of  attempting,  the  queen's 
permiffibn  furnifliing  him  with  the  means,  and  his  own  fame 
quickly  drawing  to  him  a  force  fufficient  K 

The  fquadron  with  which  he  failed  on  this  extraordinary  un- 
dertaking, confifted  of  the  following  fhips ;  the  Pelican,  com- 
manded by  himfelf,  of  the  burden  of  one  hundred  tonsj  the 
Elifabeth,  vice-admiral,  eighty  tons,  under  Captain  John  Win- 
ter; the  Marygold,  a  bark  of  thirty  tons,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain John  Thomas ;  the  Sv/an,  a  ily-boat  of  fifty  tons,  under 
Captain  John  Chefter ;  and  the  Chriflopher,  a  pinnace  of  fifteen 
tons,  under  Captain  Thomas  Mpon''.  In  this  fleet  were  embark- 
ed no  more  than  one  hundred  fixty-four  able  men,  and  all  this 
necefTary  provifions  for  fo  long  and  dangerous  a  voyage  j  the  in- 
tent of  which,  however,  was  not  openly  declared,  but  given  out 
to  be  for  Alexandria,  though  all  men  fufpe6led,  and  many  knew 
he  intended  for  America.  Thus  equipped,  on  the  15111  of  No- 
vember 1577,  about  threie  in  the  afternoon,  he  failed  from  Ply- 
mouth ;  but  a  hfeavy  florm  taking  him  as  foon  as  he  was  out  of 
port,  forced  him  in  a  very  bad  condition  into  Falmouth,  to  refit, 
which  having  expeditioufly  perfoirmed,  he  again  put  to  fea  the 

y  Stowe's  annals,  p.  807,  z  I('.  ibid.  a  Camdeni  annates,  p.  351. 

Stowe's  annals,  j>.  689.     Prince's  worthies  of  DfVon.  p.  137.  '>  Carndsni 

annalcs,  p.  354.  Kakiiiyt't  voysges,  p.  730,  748.  Purch&t's  pilgrims,  vol.  i.p.  4£r. 
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i^th  of  December  following  *=.  On  the  25th  of  the  fame  mom 
he  fell  in  with  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  on  the  29th  with  Cape 
-Verd;  the  13th  of  March  he  pafleJ  the  equino£lial ;  the  5th  of 
April  he  made  the  coaft  of  Brazil  in  30°  N.  L.  and  entered  the 
river  de  la  Plata,  where  he  loft  the  company  of  two  of  his  fliips;, 
but  meeting  them  again,  and  having  taken  out  of  them  all  the 
provifions  they  had  ori  board,  he  turned  them  a-drift.  On  the 
a9th  of  May  he  entered  the  port  of  St.  Julian's,  where  he  did 
the  leaft  commendable  aftion  of  his  life,  in  beheading,  July  2, 
1578,  Mr.  John  Doughty,  3  man  next  in  authority  to  himfelf, 
in  which,  however,  he  preferved  a  great  appearance  of  juflice''. 
Gn  the  20th  of  Augufk  he  entered  the  Streights  of  Magellan  j 
on  the  25th  of  September  he  pailed  them,  having  then  only  his 
own  fhip,  which  in  the  South-feas  he  new-named  the  Hind.  It 
may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  here  of  a  fa£t  very  little  known,  as 
appearhig  ill  no  relation  of  this  famous  voyage.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
liimfelf  reported  to  Sir  Richard,  fon  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that 
meeting  xvith  a  violent  tempeft,  in  which  his  fliip  could  bear  no- 
fail,  he  found,  when  the  ftorm  funk,  he  was  driven  thi-ough  or 
round  the  Streights  into  the  latitude  of  50  degrees.  Here,  lying 
clofe  und^r  an  iiland,  he  went  on  (liore,.  and,  leaning  his  body 
over  a  promontory  as  far  as  he  could  fafely,  told  his  people^ 
•when  he  came  on  board,  he  had  been  farther  fouth  than  any 
man  living.  *rhis  we  find  confirmed  by  one  of  our  old  chroni- 
cle-writers, who  farther  informs  us,  that  he  beftowed  on  this 
iiland  the  name  of  Elisabeth  A,  in  honour  of  his  royal  miflrefs. 
On  the  35th  of  November  he  came  to  Machao  in  the  latitude  of 
30  degrees-,,  v^herebe  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  in  cafe  his  fliips 
feparated  ;  but  Captain  Winter,  having  repafl^d  the  Streights, 
Was  returned  to  England,  Thence  he  continued  his  voyage  along 
the  coafls  of  Chili  and  Peru,  taking  all  opportunities  of  feizing 
Sp?.nilb  fliips,  or  of  landing  and  attacking  them  on  fhore,  till  his 
irew  were  fated  with  plunder;  and  then  coafling  North-America 
to  the  height  of  48  degrees,  he  endeavoured  to  find  a  paflage 
back  into  our  feas  on  that  fide,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  proof  of 

^  Camtlfn-  annaics,  p.  354.     The  world  encotnpafl^d  by  Sir  Francis  Dtzke, 
london,  i^jt.,  4to,  p.  3.  d  See  the  relation  in  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  735. 

sM  which  is  omiited  in   the  revifed  srcount  in   Pnrchas    before  refcrrvd  ta.     See 
.i-/b  the  svo'Id  encnnpalTrd  by  Sir  F.  .Drake,  p.  tg — 3.}. 
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iiis  confummate  ikill,  and  invincible  courage ;  for,  if  ever  fuch. 
a  paflage  be  found  to  the  northward,  this  in  all  probability  wil^ 
be  the  method;  and  we  can  fcarce  conceive  a  clearer  teftimony 
of  an  undaunted  fpirit,  than  attempting  difcoveries  after  fo  long, 
fo  hazardous,  and  fo  fatiguing  a  voyage  ^.  Here,  being  difap- 
pointed  of  what  he  fought,  he  landed,  and  called  the  country 
New  Albion,  taking  pofleffion  of  it  in  the  name,  and  for  the 
ufe  of  Queen  Elifabeth  j  and,  having  trimmed  his  fiiip,  fet  fail 
from  thence,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September  1579,  for  the 
Moluccas. 

The  reafon  of  Captain  Drake's  chufing  thi>3  parage  round, 
rather  than  returning  by  the  Streights  of  SJagellan,  was  partly 
the  danger  of  being  attacked  at  a  great  difadvantage  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  partly  the  latenefs  of  the  feafon,  whence  dan- 
gerous florms  and  hurricanes  were  to  be  apprehended  f.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  06tober  he  fell  in  with  certain  illands,  inha- 
bited by  the  molt  barbarous  people  he  had  met  with  in  all  his 
voyage.  On  the  fourth  of  November  he  had  light  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  coming  to  Ternate  was  extremely  well  receive^ 
by  the  king  thereof,  who  appears,  from  the  moft  authentic  re- 
lations of  this  voyage,  to  have  been  a  wife /and  polite  princ-e. 
On  the  tenth  of  December  he  made  Celebes,  where  his  fhip, 
unfortunately  ran  on  a  rocfc  the  ninth  of  January  following^ 
whence,  beyond  all  expectation,  and  in  a  manner  miraculoufly, 
they  got  oiF,  and  continued  their  courfe.  On  the  fixteenth  of* 
March  he  arrived  at  Java  Major,  thence  he  intended  to  have 
proceeded  for  Malacca,  but  found  himfelf  obliged  to  alter  his 
purpofe,  and  think  of  returning  diredtly  home  ^. 

On  the  tweniy-fifth  of  March,  1 5  80,  he  put  .this  defign  in 
execution,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  he  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good-Hope,  having  then  on  board  his  fliip  iifty-feven  men, 

*  Sir  William  Mi>nfon'4  naval  trafts,  p.  400.  See  alfo  fome  remarks  ori  this 
paflage  in  Dsir: pier's  voyages,  vol.  iv.  p.  loi.  edit.  1719.  Holiogfhed,  vol,  ii. 
p,  1568.    Sir  Richard  Hawkins's  obrcrvations,  &c.  p.  95. 

f  SiC  all  the  relations  before  cited  tor  che  confirmation  of  this  clrcnmrtance  i 
but  perhaps  Captain  Drake  might  be  deterred  by  the  confident,  thcugh  falfe  rC" 
port  of  the  Spaniards,  that  the  Streifhts  could  not  be  rep^slTed. 

g  Hakluyt's  voyages,  vol.  ill.  p.  741.  Camden:  anpalcj,  p.  358.  HoIin^jSied's 
chranicle;  vol.  ii,  p,  15C8. 
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and  but  three  caUcs  of  water.  On  the  twelfth  of  July  he  paf^ 
fed  the  line,  reached  the  coaft  of  Guinea  on  the  fixteenth,  and 
there  v/atered.  On  the  eleventh  of  September  he  made  th^ 
ifland  of  Tercera,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  fame  month 
entered  the  harbour  of  Plymouth.  It  is  not  a  little  ftrange  ther? 
ihould  be  fuch  variation  as  we  find  amongft  the  befl  Avriters, 
and  thofe,  too,  his  contemporaries,  as  to  the  day  of  his  arrival. 
Sir  William  Monfon  fixes  the  twenty- fifth  of  September.  Ho- 
Jingfned  fays  the  twenty-fixth.  In  Mr.  Hakluyt!s  relation  it  is 
the  third  of  November,  which  is  followed  by  Camden  and 
niany  others.  But  Stowe,  and  feveral  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, content  themfelves  with  faying,  he  returned  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  year ;  by  which  it  is  evident,  that,  at  this  dif- 
tance,  the  exa6i:  time  of  his  coming  cannot  be  certainly  deter- 
niined. 

In  this  voyage  he  completely  furrounded  the  globe,  which 
no  commander  in  chief  had  ever  done  before  -.  His  fuccefs  iri 
this  enterprize,  and  the  immenfe  mafs  of  wealth  he  brought 
home,  raifed  much  difcourfe  throughout  the  kingdoni>  fome 
highly  commending,  and  fotiie  as  loudly  decrying  him.  The 
former  alledgec^)  that  his  exploit  was  not  only  honourable  to 
himfelf,  and  to  his  country ;  that  it  would  eftablifh  our  reputa- 
tion for  maritime  Ikill  amongft  foreign  nations,  and  raife  a  ufe- 
ful  fpirit  of  emulation  at  home  -,  and  that  as  to  the  money,  our 
merchants  having  fuffered  deeply  from  the  t'iiithlefs  pradlices  of 
the  Spaniards,  there  was  nothiiig  more  juft  than  that  the  na- 
tion Ihould  receive  the  benefit  of  Drake's  reprifals.  The  other 
party  alledged,  that  in  fa£l  he  was  no  better  than  a  pirate  j 
that,  of  all  others,  it  leaft  became  a  iraqing  nation  to  encourage 
fuch  practices  ;  that  it  was  not  only  a  dire6l  breach  of  all  ouc 
iate  treaties  v/ith  Spain,  but  likewife  of  our  old  leagues  with 
the  houTe  of  Burgundy;  and  that  the  confcquences  of  owning 
his  proceedings,  would  be  much  more  fatal  than  the  benefits 
reaped  from  it  could  be  advantageous.  Things  continued  in 
this  uncertainty  during  the  remainder  of  that,  and  the  fpring 
4>f  the  fucceeding  year.  '  '        ' 

h  Haklwvr,  vol.  iii.  p.  741.  Pnrclia?,  vol.  i.  p.  46 — 57.  The  world  encom- 
paiicJj  &c.  p.  loS.     Speed,  p.  8- io 
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At  length  they  took  a  better  turn ;  for  on  the  fourth  of 
April  158 1,  her  majefty  dining  at  Deptford  in  Kent,  went  on 
board  Captain  Drake's  ihip,  where  {he  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  declared  her  abfolute  approbation 
of  all  that  he  had  done,  to  the  confufion  of  his  enemies,  and  to 
the  great  joy  of  his  friends".  She  likewife  gave  dirciSlions 
for  the  prefervation  of  his  (hip,  that  it  might  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  his  own  and  his  country's  glory.  In  procefs  of  time 
the  velTel  decaying,  it  was  broken  up  j  but  a  chair  made  of  the 
planks  was  prefented  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  is  ftill 
prefervedH. 

In  1585,  he  concerted  a  fcheme  of  a  Weft  Indian  expedi- 
tion with  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  was  to  be 
partly  maritime,  and  partly  in  the  ftyle  of  invafion.  The  fea 
force  was  to  be  commanded  abfolutely  by  Sir  Francis,  the 
land  troops  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  queen  having  re- 
quired the  latter  to  defift  from  his  fcheme,  he  failed  notwith^ 
{landing  to  the  Weft  Indies,  having  under  his  command  Cap- 
tain Chriftopher  Carlifle,  Captain  Martin  Frobifiier,  Captain 
Francis  KnoUys,  and  many  other  officers  of  great  reputation.  Iii 
that  expedition  he  took  the  cities  of  St.  Jago,  St.  Domingo, 
Carthagena,  and  St.  Auguftine,  exceeding  even  the  expectation 
of  his  friends,  and  the  hopes  of  the  common  people,  though 
both  were  fangqine  to  i,he  laft  degree  '.  Yet  the  profits  of  this 
expedition  were  but  moderate,  the  defign  of  Sir  Francis  being 
rather  to  weaken  the  enemy,  than  to  enrich  himfelf  ■".  It  was, 
to  do  him  juftice,  a  maxim  from  which  he  never  varied,  to  re- 
gard the  fervice  of  his  country  firft,  next  the  profit  of  his  pro- 
prietors, and  his  own  intereft  (of  which,  however,  he  was  far 
from  being  carelefs)  he  regarded  laft.  Hence,  though  rich  in 
iv'ealth,  he  was  riche^-  flill  in  reputation. 

i  Camdeni    anna'es,  p.  359,     Sir    William    Monfjn's    naval    traOs,    p.    40c. 
JJtowe's  annals,    p.    689.     Holingihed,    Speed.  ^    See  Mr.   Cowley's 

poems,  edit.  1680,  p.  8,  4a,  A  certain  knight  propofed  to  place  it  upon  the  top 
of  St.  Paul's,  '    A    fummary    and    true  cifcourle  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's 

Weft  Indian  voyage,  accompanied  with  Chriftopher  Carlille,  Martin  Forbiiher, 
Francis  KnoUys,  with  many  other  captains  and  gentlemen,  wherein  were  taken 
the  towns  of  St.  Jago,  St.  DorrHngo,  Carthagena,  and  St.  Auguftine;  London, 
1651,  4to.  "1  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.    354.      Sir   W.    Monfon's   naval 

tfiUs,  p.  169,      Camden,  p.  351,     Stowe,  p.  709, 

In 
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In  1578,  he  proceeded  to  Lifbon  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  fail, 
and  having  intelligence  of  a  numerous  fleet  affembled  in  the 
bay  of  Cadiz,  which  was  to  have  made  part  of  the  armada,  he, 
with  great  courage,  entered  that  port,  and  burnt  there  upwards 
of  ten  thoufand  tons  of  (hipping,  and  after  having  performed  all 
the  fervice  that  the  ftate  could  expeifi,  he  refolved  to  do  his 
utmoft  to  content  the  merchants  of  London,  who  had  con- 
tributed, by  a  voluntary  fubfcription  to  the  fitting  out  of  his 
fleet.  With  this  view,  having  intelligence  of  a  large  carrack 
cxpedled  at  Tercera  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  thither  he  failed ;  and 
though  his  men  were  feverely  pinched  through  want  of  vi^luals, 
yet  by  fair  words  and  large  promifes,  he  prevailed  upon  thera 
to  endure  thefe  hardfhips  for  a  few  days ;  within  this  fpace  the 
Eaft  India  (hip  arrived,  which  he  took  and  carried  home  in 
triumph ;  fo  that  throughout  the  whole  war,  there  was  no  ex- 
pedition fo  happily  condu£led  as  this,  with  refpeft  to  reputation 
or  profit " ;  and  therefore  we  need  not  wonder,  that  upon  his 
return  the  mighty  applaufe  he  received  might  render  him 
fomewhat  elate,  as  his  enemies  report  it  did  ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  no  man's  pride  had  ever  a  happier  turn,  fince  it  always 
vented  itfelf  in  fervice  to  the  public. 

Thus  at  this  time  he  undertook  to  bring  water  into  the  town 
of  Plymouth,  through  the  want  of  which  till  then  it  had  been 
grievoully  diil:refled  ;  and  he  performed  it  by  condudling  thither 
3-  ftream  from  fprings  at  eight  miles  diftance,  that  is  to  fay,  in 
a  ftraight  line  ;  for  in  the  manner  by  which  he  brought  it,  the 
courfe  it  runs  is  upwards  of  twenty  miles  °.  It  was  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  journals,  charts  and  papers  taken  on  board  his 
Eaft  India  prize,  that  it  '.vas  judged  pradlicabie  for  us  to  enter 
into  that  trade  ;  for  promoting  which,  the  c[ueen  by  letters  pa- 
tent,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  reign,  erected  our  firft  India 
Company.  To  this  we  may  alfo  add,  he  firft  brought  in  to- 
bacco, the  ufe  of  which  was  much  promoted  by  the  practice 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     How  much  this  nation  has  gained  by 

"  See  ail  ©riginal  letter  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  dated  the  i7?h  of  April  1587,  to 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  acq'jaintinj  him  wi'h  his  fuccefs  at  Cadiz,  in  Strype's  ■ 
annals,  vol,  iii.  p.  451.  Camden,  p.  551.  Sir  W,  Monibn's  naval  trads,  p.  170, 
Rildcn's  furv^y  of  Devon,  vol,  iii,  p.  261. 

o  Wcftcot's  furvey  of  Devon/hire,  MS.     Stowe's  annal«,  p,  808.      Rifdon's  furr 


vy  of  Davon.  vol.  i.  p.  6p,  70, 
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thefe  branches  of  commerce,  of  which  he  was  properly  the 
author,  1  leave  to  the  intelligent  reader's  confideration  p. 

In  1558,  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed  vice-admiral, 
under  Charles  Lord  Howard  of  Eflingham,  high -admiral  of 
England ;  here  his  fortune  favoured  him  as  remarkable  as  ever ; 
for  he  made  prize  of  a  large  galleon,  commanded  by  Don  Pe- 
dro de  Valdez,  who  yielded  on  the  bare  mention  of  his  name. 
In  this  veflel  fifty  tlioufand  ducats  were  diftributed  among  the 
feamen  and  foldiers,  which  preferved  that  love  they  had  always 
borne  to  this  their  valiant  commander.  It  muft  not,  however, 
be  diflembled,  that  through  an  overfight  of  his,  the  admiral 
ran  the  utmoft  hazard  of  being  taken  by  the  enemy  ;  for  Drake 
being  appointed,  the  firft  night  of  the  engagement,  to  carry 
lights  for  the  dirciflion  of  the  Englifti  fleet,  he  being  in  full 
purfuit  of  fome  hulks,  belonging  to  the  Hanfe-towns,  ne- 
glefted  it ;  which  occafioned  the  admiral's  following  the  Spa- 
nifli  lights,  and  remaining  almoft  in  the  centre  of  their  fleet  till 
morning.  However,  his  fucceeding  fervices  fufficiently  effaced 
the  memory  of  this  miflake,  the  greateft  execution  done  on  the 
flying  Spaniards  being  performed  by  that  fquadron  under  his 
command*'. 

The  next  year  he  was  employed  as  admiral  at  fea,  over  the 
fleet  fent  to  reftore  Don  Antonio,  king  of  Portugal ;  the  com- 
mand of  the  land-forces  being  given  to  Sir  John  Norris. 
They  were  hardly  got  out  to  fea  before  tbefe  commanders  dif- 
fered ;  though  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  there  never  was- 
an  admiral  better  difpofed  with  refpect  to  foldiers,  than  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  The  grqund  of  their  difference  was  this  ;  the 
general  was  bent  on  landing  at  the  Groyne,  whereas  Sir  Francis 
and  the  fea-officers  were  for  failing  to  Lifbon  dire£lly,  in  which., 
if  their  advice  had  been  taken,  without  queftion  their  enterprize 
would  have  fucceeded,  and  Don  Antonio  had  been  reftored. 
For  it  afterwards  appeared,  on  their  invading  Portugal,  that  the 
enemy  had  made  ufe  of  the  time  they  gave  them,  to  fo  good 
purpofe,  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  make  any  impreffion.     Sir 

'      P  Camdeni  annates,  p.  4.4s,  551.     R-  Johnftoni  rerum  Britannicarom,  Iiift, 
:  lib.  iv.  p.  ni5.     Winftanley's  Britifh  worthies,  p.  11 1.  'l'  Camdeni 

annales,  p.  5<5j,  $7^,  Hakiuyi's  voyages,  vol.  i,  p.  6oz.  S'r  W.  Monfon's  na- 
val ititla,  p.  172.'    StoKS,  p.  7jr».     Speed,  p,  Sio.     Stiypc'a  annals,  vol.  iii. 
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John  Norris  indeed  marched  by  Lind  to  Lifbon,  and  Sir  'Fra^.c'5 
Drake  very  imprudently  promifed  to  liiil  up  the  river  with  his 
whole  fleet ;  but,  when  he  faw  the  confequences  which  would 
have  attended  the  keeping  of  his  word,  he  chofe  rather  to 
break  his  promife  than  to  hazard  the  queen's  navy  j  for  which  he 
was  grievoufly  reproached  by  Norris,  and  the  mifcarriage  of 
the  whole  affair  was  imputed  to  his  failure  in  performing  what 
he  had  undertaken.  Yet  Sir  Francis  fully  juftified  hiilifelf  on 
his  return ;  for  he  made  it  manifeft  to  the  queen  and  council; 
that  ail  the  fervice  that  v/as  done  was  performed  by  him,  and 
that  his  failing  up  the  river  cf  Lifbon  would  have  signified  no- 
thing to  the  taking  the  caftle,  which  \vz^  two  miles  off;  andj 
without  reducing  that,  there  was  no  taking  the  town''. 

His  next  fervice  was  the  fatal  undertaking  in  conjun6lion 
with  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in   1594,  for  the  deftroying  Nombre 
de  Dios,    of  which  I  have  already  given  an  account,  to  the 
death  of  the  lali-mentioncd  commander,   which,  as  we  have 
fhewn,  was  the  day  before  Sir  Francis  made  his  defperate  at- 
tack on  the  fliipping  in  the  harbour  of  Porto-Rico.     This  was 
performed,  with  all  the  courage  imaginable,  on  the   13th  of 
November,  1595,  and  attended  with  great  lofs  to  the  Spaniards; 
yet  with  very  little  advantage  to  the  Englifh,  who,  meeting  with 
a  more  refolute  refi fiance  and  much  better  fortifications  thaii 
they  cxpecled,  were  obliged  to  flieer  off.     The  admiral  then 
fteered  for  the  main,  v.'here  he  took  the  town  of  Rio  de  \i' 
Hacha,  which  he  burnt  to  the  ground;  a  church  and  a  fihgle 
houfe  belonging  to  a  lady  only  excepted.     After  this  he  de- 
ftroyed   fome   other   villages,    and   then    proceeded    to   Santa 
Martha,  which  he  likewife  burned.     The  like  fate  had  the  fa- 
mous town  of  Nombre  de  DioSj  the  Spaniards  refufmg  to  ran- 
fom  any  of  thefe  places,  and  the  booty  taken  in  them  being 
■tferv  inconfiderable.     On  the  29th  of  December  Sir  Thomais 
Bafkervlile  marched  \vrith  feven  hundred  and  fifty  men  towards 
Panama,  but  returned  on  the  fecond  of  January,  finding  the 
defign  of  rediicirig  that  place  to  be  wholly  imprafticable.    This 

•"  Camdeni  annales,  p.   601 Cc6.      Sir    V/iUiam    IVIonfon's  naval    fra£>S, 

p.  174.     Stowe's  annals,  p.  7SI.     Sec  Captairi  William  Fenner's  relation  of  this  ' 
MISERABLE  Ac1■io^5,  (ashcflvlcs  h),  prefcivid  in    Dr.   Birch's  memoirs  ot 
that  ttJgn,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

difappoint- 
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yirappoiutment  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  the  admiral's  mind, 
that  it  threw  him  into  a  lingering  fever,  attended  with  a  flux, 
of  which  he  died  on  the  twenty-eighth,  about  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, though  Sir  William  Monlbn  hints,  than  there  were  great 
doubts  whether  it  was  barely  his  ficknefs  that  killed  him.  Such 
was  the  end  of  this  great  man,  when  he  had  hved  about  fifty 
years  = ;  but  his  memory  will  furvive  as  long  as  that  world  lads 
which  he  firft  liirrounded.  Hitherto  we  have  fpoken  of  his 
public  adlions ;  let  us  now,  as  we  have  ample  and  excellent  ma- 
terials, difcoiirfe  fomewhat  of  his  perfon  and  charadler. 

He  was  low  of  ftature,  but  well  fet ;  had  a  broad  open 
cheft,  a  very  round  head,  his  hair  of  a  fine  brown,  his  beard 
full  and  comely,  his  eyes  large  and  clear,  of  a  fair  complexion, 
with  a  frelh,  chearful,  and  very  engaging  countenance  ^  As 
navigation  had  been  his  v/hole  ftudy,  fo  he  underflood  it  tho- 
roughly, and  was  a  perfect  mafter  in  every  branch,  efpecially 
in  afhronomy,  and  in  the  application  thereof  to  the  nautic  art. 
As  all  men  have  enemies,  and  all  eminent  men  abundance  of 
them,  we  need  not  wonder  that  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  per- 
formed {'o  many  great  things,  fhould  have  as  much  ill  fpoken 
(if  him,  as  there  was  of  any  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Thofe  who  difliked  him,  alledged  that  he  was  a  man  of  low 
birth,  haughty  in  his  temper,  oftentatious,  felf-fufficient,  an 
immoderate  fpeaker,  and  though  indifputably  a  good  feaman, 
bo  great  general ;  in  proof  of  which  they  took  notice  of  his 
neglecting  to  furnilh  his  fleet  thoroughly  in  1585  j  his  not  keep- 
ijig  either  St.  Domingo  or  Carthagena  after  he  had  taken  them  j 
the  flender  provifiori  he  made  in  his  expedition  to  Portugal ; 
his  breaking  his  word  to  Sir  John  Norris,  and  the  errors  he 
committed  in  his  lafl:  undertaking". 

s  Relation  of  a  voyage  into  the  Wcfl  Indies,  made  by  Sir  Francis  Drakf, 
accDmpanied  with  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir  Thomas  BalkervIIIe,  Sir  Nicholas 
Clirford  and  others,  who  fet  forth  from  Plymouth  on  the  twenty -eighth  of  Au- 
guft  IJ95;  London,  i(3j2,  4to.  Hakluyt,  voJ.  iii.  p.  583.  Camden,  p.  700. 
Roberti  JohnHoni  return  Britannicarum  hirtoriz,  lib.  viii.  p.  108,  Englifh  hero, 
P-  io(S.  t   Stawe,  p.  808.     Fuller's  holy  ftate,  p.  130.     See  the  re- 

lation, ire.  jiifl  cited,  p.  58.  u  Sir  William  Monfon's  naval  tra(ft», 

p.  399.  Piitchas's  pilgrims,  vol.  vi.  p.  ii8j.  Stowe,  p.  808.  See  his  cha- 
rafter,  and  a  brief  leUiion  of  fome  of  the  memorable  adlions  of  this  worthy 
perfon,  p-.iblifhed  in  hij  lifetime,  in  H'<lii)glhcd,  vai.  ii-  p.  xjS?,   i5<J8. 

Vol.  I.  3  I  In 
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In  cxcufe  of  thefe  it  is  faid,  that  the  glory  of  what  he  did, 
might  very  well  remove  the  imputation  of  his  mean  defcent  j 
what  was  thought  haughtinefs  in  him,  might  be  no  more  than 
a  juft  concern  for  the  fupport  of  his  authority  ;  his  difplay  of 
his  great  fervices,  a  thing  incident  to  his  profeffion ;  and  his  love 
of  fpeaking,  qualified  by  his  wifdom  and  eloquence,  which 
liindered  him  from  ever  dropping  a  weak  or  an  ungraceful  ex- 
preffion.  In  equipping  his  fleet,  he  was  not  fo  much  in  fault 
•as  thofe  whom  he  trufted ;  ficknefs  hindered  his  keeping  the 
places  he  took  in  the  Weft  Indies  j  his  councils  were  continu- 
ally crofled  by  the  land  officers  in  his  voyage  to  Portugal  j  and 
as  to  his  laft  attempt,  the  Spaniards  were  certainly  well  ac- 
■quainted  with  his  defign,  at  leaft  as  foon  as  he  left  England,  if 
not  before.  His  voyage  round  the  world,  however,  remains 
an  inconteftible  proof  of  his  courage,  capacity,  patience,  quick- 
nghtedne/s,  and  public  fpirit,  fince  therein  he  did  every  thing 
that  could  be  expc£led  from  a  man,  who  preferred  the  honour 
and  profit  of  his  country  to  his  own  reputation  or  private 
gain^. 

The  only  adt  of  his  whole  life  that  laid  him  open  to  juft 
cenfure,  was  his  feverity  towards  Mr.  John  Doughty,  which  I 
have  touched  before,  and  which  many  reafons  incline  me  to 
mention  again.  The  caufe,  he  alledged,  was  Doughty's  at- 
tempting to  raife  fome  difturbance  in  the  fleet,  which,  they  fay, 
was  partly  proved  from  his  own  confeflion,  and  partly  from 
papers  found  in  his  cuftody  ".  But  in  thofe  days  it  was  fhrewd- 
ly  fufpefted,  that  Doughty  was  fent  abroad  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  to  meet  with  his  end  ;  and  this,  becaufe  he  had 
charged  the  great  earl  of  Leicefter  with  poifoning  the  earl  of 
Eflex^.  A  fa£l  generally  believed  at  that  time,  on  account  of 
nhe  Earl's  marrying  in  a  fliort  fpace  Lettice,  countefs  of  EiTex, 

w  Camdeni  annales,  p.  jjx.  The  world  cncompafTed,  p.  io8.  Sir  Wil- 
Ji^m  Monfoii's  naval  trifts,  p.  309.  Eaglilh  hero,  p.  xo6.  RifJon's  furvty 
of  Devonfiiire,  Vol.  ii.  p.  iCe — 161.  "   This  doty  is  p!a'nly  and 

circumflantialiy  told  in  the  relation  we  have  jn  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  733;  and 
is  alfo  mentioned  in  Mr.  Winter's  account  of  his  voyage,  p.  7jx.  bnt  in 
the  rclition  printed  in  Purchas's  pilgrims,  vol.  i.  p.  4^.  it  is  flipt  over  io  one 
'uic.  >'  Wiaftanlcy's  Englifh  worthies,  in  the  life  of  Sir  Francis 

Drake. 
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with  whom  the  world  held  him  to  be  too  familiar  before,  and 
this  to  have  made  that  Lord's  death  neceflary. 

The  fulleft  account  I  know  of  this  matter,  is  to  be  found  in 
a  poem  called  Leicefter's  Ghoftj  wherein  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  true,  and  I  doubt  not  a  little  falfe  hiiipry.  The  ftanzas  re-p 
lating  to  this  matter  are  as  follow  * ; 

I  doubted,  leaft  that  Doughtle  would  bewray 
My  counfel,  and  with  other  party  take ; 
Wherefore,  the  fooner  hjm  to  rid  away, 
I  fent  him  forth  to  fea  with  Captain  Drake, 
Who  knew  how  t'  entertaine  him  for  my  fake. 

Before  he  went,  his  lot  by  me  was  cafl: ; 

His  death  was  plotted,  and  perform'd  in  hafte. 

He  hoped  well ;  but  I  did  lb  difpofe, 

That  he  at  port  St.  Gillian  loft  his  head ; 

Having  no  time  permitted  to  difclofe 

The  inward  griefs  that  in  his  heart  were  bred  j 

We  need  not  fear  the  biting  of  the  dead. 

Now  let  him  go,  tranfported  to  the  fea§. 

And  tell  my  fecrets  to  th'  Aritipodes, 

Yet  It  may  be  offered  in  defence  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  that 
this  man  was  openly  put  to  de;ith,  after  as  fair  a  trial  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men,  as  the  circumftances  of  time  and  place  would 
permit  j  that  he  fubmitted  patiently  to  his  fentence,  and  re- 
ceived the  facrament  with  Drake,  whom  he  en>braced  imme~ 
diately  before  his  execution.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  two 
points  which  deferve  particular  confideration  :  Firft,  that  in  fuch 
expeditions,  ftridl  difcipHne  and  legal  fevcrity  are  often  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary.  Secondly,  that  as  to  the  Earl  of  EfTex,  for 
whofe  death  Doughty  had  exprefled  concern,  he  was  Drake's 
firft  patron ;  and  it  is  therefore  very  improbable  he  fljould  de- 
ftroy  a  man  for  endeavouring  to  deted  his  murder,     Camden 

z  p.  xt,  23.  This  is  a  quarto  pamphlet,  printed  in  1641,  and  mort  of  the 
fafls  contained  in  it  are  taken  from  Leicefter's  commonweiitb,  written  by  Fa- 
ther Perfons ;  as  the  reader  may  perceive,  by  comparing,  thsfe  fianzas  with 
^•hit  is  faid  of  Doiighty's  deaih  in  that  boolc,  p.  49. 

3^5  and 
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and  Johnfon  mention  the  fa£l  and  the  report  %  but  in  fucli  i 
manner  as  leems  to  jufiify  Drake  :  and  indeed,  on  the  ftrirteit 
review  of  the  evidence,  I  can  fee  no  probable  ground  to  con- 
demn him. 

It  was  the  felicity  of  our  admiral  to  live  under  the  reign  of  a 
princefs,  who  never  failed  to  diftinguidi  merit,  or  to  beftow  hei" 
i'avours  where  fhe  faw  defert.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  always 
her  favourite,  and  flie  gave  a  very  lucky  proof  of  it  in  refpe<Sl:  to 
a  quarrel  he  had  with  his  countryman,  afterwards  Sir  Bernard 
Drake,  whofe  arms  Sir  Francis  had  ailumed  j  which  fo  provo- 
ked  the  other,  who  was  a  feaman,  and  an  enterprizing  feaman 
iikewife,  that  he  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  The  queen  took 
up  the  quai-rel,  and  gave  Sir  Francis  a  new  coat  j  which  is  thus 
blazoned  :  Sable  a  fefs  wavy  between  two  pole-ftars  argent ;  for 
his  crell,  A  Oiip  on  a  globe  under  ruff,  held  by  a  cable  with  a 
hand  out  of  the  clouds  \  over  it  this  motto,  AuxiLip  divino; 
underneath,  Sic  parvis  magna;  in  the  rigging  whereof  is 
hung  up  by  the  heels  a  wivern,  gules,  which  was  the  arms  of 
Sir  Bernard  Drake  ^.  Her  majcfty's  kindnefs,  however,  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  grave  j  for  flie  futFered  his  brother  Thomas 
Prake,  the  companion  of  his  dangers,  whom  he  made  his  heir, 
to  be  profecuted  for  a  pretended  debt  to  the  crown,  which  not 
a  little  diminifhed  the  advantages  he  would  otherwife  have  reap- 
ed from  his  brother's  fucccffion^. 

It  would  fwell  this  work  beyond  its  intended  bulk,  if  w? 
fhould  enter  particularly  into  the  hiflory  of  all  the  remarkable 
commanders  who  llourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Q^ieen  Elifabeth, 
and  therefore  we  fhail  be  more  concife  in  our  accounts  of  fuch 
heroes  as  are  yet  to  mention,  and  whofe  actions  it  would  be 
however  injurious  to  the  reader  to  pafs  over  in  abfolute  lilencc. 

SiRMARTiNFROBisHER,or,a3  in  many  writers  he  Is  called, 
!FoRBisHER,  was  a  native  of  Yorkfhire,  born  near  Doncafter, 

'•*  Carnderii  annaie?,  vo!.  li.  p.  3Js.  Johnffoni  reriim  Britannicarnm  hift. 
lib.  ii.  p.  (57.  Dr.  Thoma.s  "Fuller  had  a  MS.  of  Mr.  George  ForteCcue,  who 
went  the  voyage  with  Drake,  but  he  fays  nothing  of  Captain  Doughty. 

h  This  flory  is  related  by  Prince  from  the  mouth  of  Sir  |ohn  Drake,  Bart,  a 
fiiiecl  defcendcnt  from  Sir  Bernard.  The  oiory  of  generofity,  by  John  Ferne| 
Londi>B,   1335,410.    p.   144,  I4';,  <^  Sii  William  Monfon's  naval  tra(£ls, 
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of  mean  parents,  who  bred  him  to  the  fea  <^.  We  have  very  little 
account  of  his  junior  years,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
(pent.  He  diftinguilhed  himlelf  firfl  by  undertaking  the  difco- 
yery  of  the  north-weft  pafTage  in  1576,  and  made  a  voyage  that 
year,  wherein  tl^ough  he  had  no  fuccefs,  yet  it  gained  him  great 
reputation^.  In  the  year  1577  he  undertook  a  fccond  expedi- 
tion, and  in  1578  a  third,  in  all  which  he  gave  the  higheft 
proofs  of  his  courage  and  conduct  in  providing  for  the  fafety  of 
his  men,  and  yet  pufhing  the  difcovery  he  went  upon  as  far  as  It 
was  poflible;  fo  that,  notwithftanding  his  difappointment,  he  ftill 
preferved  his  credit,  and  this  in  fpite  of  a  little  accident,  which 
would  certainly  have  overturned  the  good  opinion  entertained  of 
3  lefs  efteemcd  commander.  He  brought  from  the  ftrait?,  which 
be  difcovered,  and  which  are  ftill  known  by  his  name,  a  large 
quantity  of  black,  foft  ftone,  full  of  yellow  fliining  grains^  which 
he  fuppofed  to  be  gold  ore;  but  after  numberlefs  trials  it  was 
reported  to  be  worth  nothing,  and  fo  thrown  away  f .  On  this 
occafion  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  pf  an  accident  of  the  like 
nature  which  happened  to  the  mate  of  a  velTel, belonging  to  the 
Greenland  company,  fent  to  make  difcoveries  to  the  north-weft. 
He  brought  home  likewife  a  quantity  of  fl;iining  fand,  which  he 
apprehended  contained  gold,  hut, upon  trial  it  was  judged  to  be 
of  no  value,  and  the  ill  ufage,  which  on  account  of  this  fuppo- 
fed  miftake  the  poor  man  met  with,  broke  his  heart.  Many 
years  afterwards  the  chancellor  of  Denmark  fiiewed  a  fmall  par- 
cel of  this  kind  pf  fand  from  Norway  to  an  intelligent  chymiftj, 
(the  reft  by  his  exprcfs  orders  having  been  all  thrown  into  the 
fea);  and  this  extracted  a  quantity  of  pure  gold  out  of  that  fand^, 
in  which  alfo  the  Copenhagen  artift  could  find  none. 

But  to  return  to  Frobiflier  ;  he  commanded  her  majefty's  fliip 
the  Triumph  in  the  famous  iea-fight  with  the  SpanifL  armada, 
and  therein  (\[d  fuch  excellent  fcrvice,  that  he  was  among  the 
number  of  the  few  knights  made  by  the  lord  high-admiral  on 

d   Stowc's  annals,  p.  808.  ^  A  very  fiill  account  of  his  voyages  above- 

mehrioned  may  be  found  in  Hakliiyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  %6 — 95.  f  Stowe's  annals 

p.  680,  <S8i,  685.  Holingflietl,  vol.  ii.  p.  ii6z,  I270,  1171.  Speed,  p.  8!;i , 
*  La  Pcyrere,  relation  dii  Groenland,  a  M.  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  p.  67.  Chur- 
chill's voyages  (where  this  is  tiinfl.Ued),  vol.  i.  p.  558.  Ej^cde's  natural  hillory 
«f  Grofniand,  chap,  ii,  p.  17,  31.  chnp.  iii,  j>.  47,  48,  49. 
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that  fignal  occafion'*.  In  1590  he  commanded  a  fquadron  on  tb 
coaft  of  Spain,  which  hindered  the  coming  home  of  the  platt-^ 
fleet'.  In  1592  Sir  Martin  Frobiflier  took  the  charge  of  a  fleet 
fitted  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  went  to  the  coaft  of 
Spain ;  and  though  he  had  but  three  fliips,  yet  he  made  a  fhift 
to  burn  one  rich  galleon  and  bring  home  another"^.  In  1594  he 
failed  to  the  coaft  of  France  to  affift  in  retaking  Breft,  which 
was  regularly  attacked  on  the  land-fide  by  Sir  John  Norris  with 
three  thoufand  Englifh  forces,  at  the  fame  time  that  our  admiral 
blocked  up  the  port.  The  garrifon  defended  themfelvcs  bravely, 
till  fuch  time  as  Sir  Martin  landed  his  failors,  and,  defperately 
ftorming  the  place,  carried  it  at  once,  but  with  the  lofs  of  feve- 
ral  captains,  Sir  Martin  himfelf  receiving  a  fliot  in  his  fide;  and 
this,  through  want  of  fkill  in  his  furgeon,  proved  the  caufe  of 
his  death,  which  happened  at  Plymouth  within  a  few  days  after 
his  return  '.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  able  feamen  of  his  time  ; 
of  undaunted  courage,  great  prefence  of  mind,  and  equal  to  al- 
moft  any  undertaking  •,  yet  in  his  carriage  blunt,  and  a  very 
ilrift  obferver  of  difcipline,  even  to  a  degree  of  feverity  which 
hindered  his  being  beloved". 

Thomas  Cavendish  of  Trimley,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
Efq;  was  a  gentleman  (in  my  conception)  of  the  original  houfe 
of  that  great  name,  though  moft  writers  fay,  defcended  from  a 
noble  family  of  the  fame  name  in  Devonfliire,  but  certainly  pof-r 
fefl'ed  of  a  very  plentiful  eftate,  which  he,  being  a  man  of  wit 
and  great  good  humour,  hurt  pretty  deeply  by  his  expences  at 
court.  Upon  this  he  took  it  in  his  head  to  repair  his  fhattered 
fortune  (according  to  the  mode  of  thofe  times)  at  the  expence 
of  the  Spaniards  ". 

With  which  view  he  built  two  fliips  from  the  flocks,  one  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty,  the  other  of  threefcore  tons  ;  and  with 

>>  Camdeni  annales,  p.  S7<J.  "  Sir  William  Monfon's  naval  trafts,  p.  177. 

fc  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  by  Mr.  Oldys,  p.6j  —  6s-  '  Camdeni  annales, 

p.  680,     Stowe,  p.  8op.     Fuller's  worthies  in  Yorkfliirc,  p.  zoj.  m  Stowe's 

annals,  p.  808.  Sir  Wiiiiam  M^mfon's  naval  trails,  p.  i8i.  R.  johnftoni  rerum 
jBtiiannicarutn  hid.  p,  203.  The  memorable  fcrvice  of  Sir  John  Norris  at  Breft 
in  Erctagne,  by  Thomas  Churchyard,  Loudon,  1601,  410,  p.  155 — 141.  Fill- 
ler'<  worthies  in  Yorkfnire,  p.  io2,  103.  «  CamJei.i  annales,  p.  5ji. 

x.<>*£"s  annals,  p,  S08,     Sir  \yi;;iam  Monfon's  naval  tradts,  p.  4or, 
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thefe,  and  a  bark  of  forty  tons,  he  failed  from  Plymouth  on  the 
2ift  of  July,  1586.  He  firfl  made  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  then 
fleered  for  Brazil,  and  entered  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  the  5th  of 
January,  1587,  and  paffed  them  very  happily ;  then,  coafting 
along  Cliili  and  Peru,  he  took  abundance  of  rich  piizes,  conti- 
nuing his  courfe  as  high  as  California ;  he  there  took  the  St. 
Anne,  which  Mr  Cavendifh,  in  a  letter  to  my  Lord  Hunfdon, 
rightly  calls  an  Acapulco  fhip,  though  in  moft  of  the  relations 
of  his  voyage  fhe  is  flyled  the  admiral  of  the  South-feas.  Her 
cargo  was  of  immenfe  value,  which  his  (hips  being  too  fmall  to 
carry,  he  was  forced  to  burn,  taking  out  of  her  however  as  much 
gold  as  was  worth  fixty  thoufand  pounds.  He  then  fleered  for 
the  Philippine  iflands,  where  he  fafely  arrived,  and  proceeded  from 
them  to  Java  Major,  which  he  reached  the  firfl  of  March,  1588. 
He  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  firft  of  June,  and  (o 
without  any  remarkable  accident  returned  fafe  to  Plymouth  the 
ninth  of  September  in  the  fame  year,  having  failed  completelv 
round  the  globe,  and  brought  home  what  was  in  that  age  con- 
fidcred  as  an  amazing  fortune  ". 

This,  however,  as  his  patrimony  before,  he  quickly  v/afted, 
and  in  the  year  £591  was  compelled  to  think  of  another  voyage, 
which  was  far  from  being  fo  fuccefsful  as  the  former.  He  left 
Plymouth  the  26th  of  Auguft,  1591,  with  three  flout  lliips,  and 
two  barks.  On  the  eighth  of  April,  1592,  he  fell  in  %vith  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan,  and  continued  in  them  to  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  when,  on  account  of  the  badnefs  of  the  weather,  he  de- 
termined to  return,  which  accordingly  he  did  to  the  coaft  of 
Brazil,  and  there  died  of  grief.  One  of  his  fhips,  the  Defire, 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  John  Davis,  actually  palTed  the 
ftraits  P. 

Another  great  adventurer  by  fea  was  Mr.  Edward  Fen- 
TON,  a  gentleman  who  diftinguiflicd  himfelf  by  feveral  gallant 
exploits,  in  this  adive  and  bufy  reign.    He  was  defcended  from 

°  Hakluyt's  voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  803.  Purchas's  pilgrims,  vol.  1*.  d.  57,  Sir 
William  Mnnfon's  naval  tra<fts,  p.  401.  Cimderi  annates,  p.  jja.  where  he  re- 
fers his  reader  to  Hakluyt.  Robert!  Johnftoni  rerum  Britann-'carufT),  hift.  lib.  iv, 
p.  iiC  P  Hdkluyt,  vol.  iii.  p»  B4J.     Purchas's  pilgrims,  vol.  iv.  p.  iiSt. 
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a  very  worthy  family  ^  in  Nottinghamfhire,  in  wliich  couiity 
he  polTelTed  a  fmall  eftate,  of  which  himfelf  and  his  younger  bro- 
ther difpofed,  inclining  rather  to  truft  to  tiieir  own  abilities,  than 
to  that  llender  provifion  which  devolved  to  them  by  defcent 
from  their  anceftors ;  and  they  are  among  the  very  few  of  thofe 
who  did  not  live  afterwards  to  repent  fo  extraordinary  a  proce- 
dure. Being  naturally  inclined  to  a  military  life,  he  courted 
the  favour  of  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter  %  and  his  brother  Am- 
brofe,  earl  of  "Warwick,  and  was  fo  happy  as  to  obtain  their 
pj-ote6Hon  and  countenance.  In  1577  he  engaged  with  Sir  Mar- 
tin Frobiflier '",  in  his  defign  of  difcovering  a  rtorth-weft  paf- 
fage  into  the  South- feas,  having  before  fcrved  fome  time  in  Ire- 
iand  with  reputation.  In  this  expedition  he  vras  captain  of  the 
Gabriel,  a  little  bark  of  twenty-five  tons,  and  accompanied 
that  famous  feaman  in  his  voyage  to  the  ftreights  (which  bear 
his  name),  in  the  fummer  of  this  year,  though  in  their  return 
he  was  unluckily  feparated  from  him  in  a  ftorm,  notwithfrand- 
ing  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  in  fafety  at  Briftol. 
In  1578  he  commanded  the  Judith,  one  of  the  fifteen  fail  of 
which  Sir  Martin's  fquadron  was  compofed,  in  a  third  expedi- 
tion *,  fet  on  foot  for  the  like  purpofe,  with  the  title  of  rear-ad- 
miral J  failing  from  Harwich  on  the  thirty-firll  of  May,  and 
returning  to  England  the  firfl  of  October  following.  This, 
like  the  two  former  attempts,  proved  wholly  unfuccefsful :  Capt. 
Fenton,  however,  remained  firmly  perfuaded  that  fuch  a  dcfigii 
was  certainly  practicable,  and  was  continually  fuggefting  of 
what  prodigious  importance  the  difcovery  of  a  paflagc  to  the 
north-weft  muft  be,  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this 
kingdom,  and  which  might,  notvvithftanding  the  repeated  dif- 
appointments  it  had  been  hitherto  attended  with,  be  again  rc- 
fumed  with  the  highefl  probability  of  fuccefs.  His  frequent  fe- 
licitations on  this  head,  joined  to  the  powerful  intereft  of  the 
earl  of  Leicefter,  at  length  procured  him  another  opportunity  of 
trying  his  fortune,  and  that  in  a  way,  and  with  fuch  a  force,  as 
ccald  not  fail  of  gratifying  his  ambition  to  the  utmoft, 

1   Thoroton'5  liiflory  of  Nottinchamfhire,  p-4is.     Fullei's  worthies  in  that 
county,  p.  518.  ■■  See  the  irjUru^trons  given  bim  on  undeitakiog  his  J»ft 

vciy;ige,  in  Ifikluyt,  vol.  i;i.  p.  755.  f  Stowc's  anr.als,  p.  CSi.  s  Bo- 

lin^fhed's  cbrar.icie,  vol.  ii,  p.  1171. 
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Of  this  \'oynge,  which  was  chiefly  fet  forth  at  the  expehce  of 
the  earl  of  Cumberland,  we  have  feveral  authentic  accounts, 
and  }'et  it  is  not  eafy  to  apprehend  the  true  defign  of  it.     The 
inftru£libns    given  by  the  privy-council  to  Mr.  Fenton,  and 
tvhich  are  ftill  preferved,  fay  exprefsly,  that  he  fhould  endeavour 
the  difcovery  of  a  riorth-weft  pafTage,  but  by  a  new  route,  which 
is  laid  down  to  him,  viz.  he  was  to  go  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  being  arrived  at  the  Moluccas, 
he  was  to  go  from  thence  to  the  South-feas,  and  to  attempt  his 
return  by  the  fo-long-fought  north-weft  palTage,  and  not  by  any 
means  to  think  of  paffing  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  except  ia 
cafe  of  abfolute  necefFity^    Notwithftanding  thefe  inftru^tions. 
Sir  William  Monfon  tells  us  plainly,  that  Mr.  Fenton  was  fcnt 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  Sbuth-fejls" ;  and  fo,   moft  certainly, 
himfelf  underftood  it.     In  the  itionth  of  May,  1582,  Mr.  Fen- 
ton left  the  Englifh  coaft,  with  three  ftout  fiiips  and  a  bark. 
With  thefe  he  failed,  firfl  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  then  for 
that  of  Brazil  dire6lly,  from  whence  he  intended  to  have  failed 
for  the  ftreights  of  Magellan  ;  but  hearing  there  that  the  king 
of  Spain,  who  had  better  intelligence,  it  feems,  of  his  projeiSi: 
and  of  his  real  intentions,  than  he  would  have  obtained  if  he 
had  read  his  inftiruftions,  hadfent  Don  Diego  Flores  de  Valdez,, 
with  a  ftrong  fleet  into  the  ftreights  to  intercept  him,  he,  upon 
mature  deliberation,  refolved  to  return.     Putting  into  a  Portn- 
guefe  fettlement  to  refit  j  he  there  met  with  three  of  the  Spatjifh 
fquadron,  one  of  which  was  their  vice-admiral,  which  he  funk, 
after  a  vety  briflc  engagement,  and  then  put  to  fea,  in  order  to 
tome  home.     His  vice-admiral,  Captain  Luke  Ward,  after  a 
long  and  dangerous  voyage^  arrived  fafely  in  England,  on  tlie 
thirty-fir  ft  of  May,  r583  ^. 

Captain  Fenton  likewife  returned  fafely  to  England,  and,  for 
any  thing  that  appears,  preferved  his  credit,  though  he  had  the 
mortification  not  to  accomplifti  his  purpofe ;  and  this  is  the  more 
probable,  as  we  find  him  again  at  fea  in  1588,  and  entrufted 
with  the  command  of  one  of  the  queen's  fliips,  the  Antelope, 

t  Haklnyt's  vcyaoes,  vol.  iii.  p.  704.  "  Naval  tra£ts,  p.  401.  ^  We 

have  an  account  of  this  voyage,  writteo  by  this  C.iprain  Luke  Ward,  in  Hakluy*:, 
vol,  iii.  p.  75:7.  Sir  Richard  H.iwkins,  in  his  ohfcrvstiooJ,  §  Xxv.V. -p.  85.  S«e 
a!fo  Dr.  Birch's  mtmoifs  of  ElHub'-th,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
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as  fome  ^  write,  though  others  ^  make  him  captain  of  the  Mary 
Rofe  5  whichever  fliip  it  was,  he  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
have  behaved  with  a  becoming  fpirit  ^,  and  to  have  given  very 
fingular  marks  of  courage,  in  that  famous  adlion.  He  paffed 
the  latter  part  of  his'life,  at  or  near  Deptford,  deceafing  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year  1603,  and  Hes  buried  in  the  parifli-church  of 
that  place,  where  a  handfome  monument  was  erefted  to  his 
memory  by  the  great  earl  of  Corke,  who  married  his  niece, 
ivith  a  very  elegant  infcription  thereon  *. 

Notwithftanding  the  difappointment  which  this  gentleman  met 
with,  frefh  attempts  were  made  for  the  difcoVery  of  this  fo-much- 
oefired  paffage  to  the  north-weft,  in  which  Captain  John  Davis, 
a  moft  knowing  and  active  feaman,  was  employed.  The  firft 
was  in  1585-,  a  fecond  time  he  failed  in  1586;  but  in  both  voy- 
ages atchieved  nothing  beyond  raifing  of  his  own  reputation, 
which  continued  to  be  very  great  for  upwards  of  thirty  years ''. 
Sir  William  Monfon  tells  us,  that  he  conferred  with  this  Mr. 
Davis,  as  well  as  Sir  Martin  Frobifliei-,  on  this  fubjedl,  and 
that  they  were  able  to  give  him  no  more  afiurance,  than  thofe 
who  had  never  gone  ib  fir;  though  he  confefles,  they  did  offer 
him  (which  was  all  he  could  expeft)  fome  very  plaufible  reafons 
to  prove,  that  fuch  a  pailage  there  was.  In  his  difcourfe  on 
this  fubjeft,  he  labours  hard  to  reprefent  the  undertaking  as,  in 
its  nature,  impracticable;  bur,  admitting  it  were  not  fo,  he 
pretends  to  fliew,  that  no  fuch  mighty  advantages  as  are  expect- 
ed could  be  reaped  from  this  difcovery.  He  concludes  his  dif- 
courfe with  hinting,  that  a  more  profitable,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  more  probable  attempt,  might  be  made  by  failing  due 
north  direClly  under  the  pole,  which  he  fuppofes  would  render 
the  palTage  between  us  nnd  China,  no  more  than  fifteen  hun* 
dred  leagues  *^. 


*  Stowe,  Strype,  T  Sir  William  Monfon's  naval  trafls,  p.  171. 

2   Camden,  tome  ii.  p.  574.     Ubaldirio's  difcoiirfe  of  the   Spanifh  fleet  invading 
England,  p.  16,  27.     Bifhop  Carltton's  remembrancer,  p.  154,  »  Sec  the 

infcription  at  large  in  Fuller ;  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  efquire  of  the 
body  to  (Tiieen  Elifabeth.  b  We  have  an  accoont  of  all  the  voyages  in 

Hikluyr,  as  alfj  of  a  voyage  of  hi?  to  the  Eafl  Indie5,    in   160^.     Purchas's  pil- 
grims, vol.  i.  p.  13Z.  c  Nav-1  tiaft-s  p,  416. 

AMONGrr 
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Amongst  the  naval  heroes  of  this  glorious  reign,  we  muft 
not  forget  George  Clifford,  earl  of  Cumberland,  who  un- 
dertook many  expeditions,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies, 
at  his  own  expence,  and  in  feveral  hazarded  his  perfon,  merely 
to  ferve  his  queen  and  country,  and  thereby  acquire  a  jufl 
right  to  fame.  In  fome  of  thofe  voyages  Sir  William  Monlbn 
affifted,  and  has  left  us  accounts  of  them,  and  of  the  reft  we 
have  many  relations  extant.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  earl  added  any  thing  to  his  private  fortune,  by  thefe  tefti- 
monies  of  his  public  fpirit ;  and  therefore  the  queen,  to  fhew 
how  juft  a  fenfe  fhe  had  of  his  zeal  and  refolution,  honoured 
him,  in  the  year  1592,  with  a  garter,  which,  in  her  reign,  was 
never  befbowed  till  it  had  been  deferved  by  fignal  fervices  to  the 
public.  This  noble  peer  furvived  the  queen,  and  was  in  great 
favour,  and  in  very  high  efteem  with  her  fuccefior.  He  deceafe4 
in  1605,  and  was  the  laft  heir-male  of  his  noble  family  <i. 

Sir  Robert  Dudley,  fontothe  great  earl  of  Leicefier,  by 
the  Lady  Douglas  Sheffield,  daughter  of  William,  Lord  How- 
ard  of  EfHngharn,  diftinguiihcd  himfelf  by  his  application  to 
maritime  affairs,  by  his  great  fkill  in  them,  and  by  his  known 
encouragement  to  eminent  feamen,  as  well  as  by  his  perfonal 
exploits,  which  were  fuch  as  deferve  to  be  remembered.  He 
was  born  at  Sheen  in  Surry,  in  1573^,  and  having  received  the 
firft  tinQure  of  letters  from  one  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  at  OfEngton 
in  Suflex,  to  whofe  care  and  diligence,  in  that  refpedl:,  he  had 
been  committed  by  his  father ',  he  was  lent  to  Oxford  in  1587, 
and  entered  of  Chrift  Church,  being  recommended  to  the  in- 
fpeclion  of  Mr.  Chaloner,  afterwards  the  learned  Sir  Thomas 
Chaloner,  and  tutor  to  Prince  Henry,  under  whom  he  profited 
fo  well  in  his  Itudies,  as  to  raife  the  higheft  expectations,  and 
which  he  lived  abundantly  to  fulfd.  By  the  demife  of  his  father, 
who  breathed  his  laft  September  the  4th,  15885?,  at  his  houfe 
at  Cornbury,  In  Oxfordlhire,  Sir  Robert  became  intitled,  on  the 

d  Camden,  Stowe,  Speed,  Holirgfhed.  e  Hlfl.  antiq.  univerf.  Oxon. 

lib.  ii.  p.  275.  f    Diigdale's  antiquities  of  Warwickfliire,  edit.  1656.  p. 

16 7-  ^  Ths  celebrated   Lord  Burleigh's  diary  of  the  queen's  reign,  in 

Murdin'i  collection  of  ftate  papers,  p.  788.     Stowc's  innals,  p.  750. 

3  K  2  death 
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death  of  his  uncle  Ambrofej  earl  of  Warwick,  to  the  princely 
callle  of  Kenilvvorth  in  Warwickiliire,  and  other  large  eftates  ^. 
He  ^yas  confidered,  at  this  time,  as  one  of  the  moft  accomplifti- 
ed  young  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom,  having  a  very  agreeable 
perfon,  tall,  finely  (haped,  an  admirable  complexion,  his  hair 
inclining  to  red ;  a  very  graceful  air,  apd  learned  beyond  his 
vears,  particularly  in  the  mathernatics;  very  expert  iii  his  exer- 
cifes,  fuch  as  tilting,  riding  the  great  horfe,  and  other  manly 
feats,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  haye  excelled  moft  of  hi§ 
rank'.  Jfaving,  from  his  earlieft  youth,  a  particular  turn  tp 
navigation,  he  took  a  refolution,  when  he  was  fcarce  two  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  of  making  a  voyage  into  the  iSouth-feas, 
for  which  great  preparations  were  made  •,  but,  before  he  could 
put  it  in  execution,  the  queen  and  her  miniilers  interpofingj, 
the  proje^l:  was  dropped  •'-. 

In  1 594  he  fitted  out  a  fquadron  of  four  fail,  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  and  leaving  Southampton  on  the  fixth  of  November, 
proceeded  for  the  coaft  of  Spain,  where  he  loft  the  company  of 
the  other  three  fiiips.  This,  however,  did  not  hinder  him  from 
continuing  his  voyage  to  the  Weft  Indies  •,  and,  in  doing  this, 
he  took  two  large  fliips,  though  of  no  great  value.  After  re- 
inaining  fome  time  about  the  iftand  of  Trinidada,  he  found  him- 
felf  under  a  necelTity  of  returning  horiie,  in  a  much  worfe  con- 
dition than  he  went  out ;  and  yet,  coming  up,  in  his  pafTage, 
'with  a  Spaniih  iiiip  of  600  tons,  his  own  veilel  being  of  no 
greater  burden  than  200,  he  engaged  her,  fought  two  wholi? 
days,  till  his  povv'der  was  quite  exhaufted,  and  then  left  her, 
but  in  lb  torn  and  ftiattered  a  condition,  that  (lie  afterwards 
Junk.  This  made  the  ninth  fiiip  which  he  had  either  taken, 
lunk,  or, burnt,  in  his  voyage  K 

He  accompanied  the  earl  of  ElTex  and  the  lord  bigh-admir^i 
Howard  in  the  beginning  of  June  1596  in  the  famous  expedition 
ro  Cadiz,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  8th  of 
Auguft  following  for  tjie  lignal  ferviccs  he  there  performed  ''■. 

^  See  the  lafl;  will  of  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter,  in  Mr.  CoUins's  memoirs  of 
ihe  Sidr.eys  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume  of  the  Sidney  papers,  p.  70.  '  Wood's 
.aihen.  Oxen.  vol.  it,  col.  ixj.  k  See  the  introduaion  to  his  voyage  to  the 
ifiand  of  Trinidada,  written  by  himfelf  at  the  reqnea  of  Mr.  Richard  Hnkhiyc. 
j'Hakliiytj  vol.  5;;.  p.  574..  "^  Stowe's  aar.dis,  p.  771.  Speed,  p.  869. 
Endeavouring 
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Endeavouring  fome  years  after  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  his 
birth,  he  met  vpith  fo  many  obftacles  in  his  attempt,  that,  con-? 
ceiving  himfelf  highly  injured  thereby,  he  determined  to  quit 
England ",  and  embarking  for  Italy,  fixed  upon  Florence  for 
the  place  of  his  retreat,  where  he  met  with  a  moft  diflinguifhed 
reception  from  the  then  reigning  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  and 
the  Archduchefs  Magdalen  of  Auftria,  filler  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  <^ 

In  this  his  delightful  retirement  he  became  fo  much  admired, 
and  gave  fuch  fiiining  pi-oofs  of  his  great  abilities,  particularly  in 
devifing  feveral  methods  for  the  improvement  of  fhipping,  intro- 
ducing various  manufactures,  inftruiling  the  natives  how  to  en- 
large their  foreign  commerce,  and  other  affairs  of  like  confe- 
quence,  that  the  emperor,  at  the  requeft  of  the  archducliefs,  to 
whom  vSir  Ptobert  had  fome  time  before  been  appointed  great 
chamberlain,  was  pleafed,  by  letters-patent  bearing  date  at 
Vienna,  March  9,  1620,  to  create  him  a  duke  and  count  of  the 
empire,  by  the  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland  and  earl  of  War- 
wick Pj  and  in  1630  he  was  by  his  Holinefs  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
enrolled  among  the  nobility  of  Rome  ^.  It  was  during  his  refi- 
denceinthis  country  that  he  formed  his  great  defign  of  r^aking 
Leghorn  a  free  port,  which  has  been  of  fuch  prodigious  impor- 
tance to  the  dukes  of  Tufcany  ever  fince'.  In  acknowledgment  of 
fuch  infinite  merit  the  grand  duke  afligned  him  a  very  liberal  pen- 
fion,  made  him  a  prefent  of  the  caflle  of  Carbello,  a  moft  magnifi- 
cent villa  three  miles  from  Florence,  which  he  fo  adorned  and  beau- 
tified as  to  render  it  one  of  the  faireft  and  fineft  palaces  in  Italy, 
and  in  which  he  paid  his  lafc  debt  to  nature  in  the  month  of 
September,  1649,  ^^  ^^^  76th  year  of  his  age,  having  acquired 
a  very  extenfive  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters  by  his  learn- 
ed writings,   more  efpecially  from  the  following  curious  work^ 

"  Dugdsle's  antiquities  of  Warwickfhirc,  p.  166.  °  Wood's  athen.  Oxon. 

Yol.  ii.  col.  127. 

PThe  letters  patent  at  large,  under  the  golden  feal  of  the  empire,  are  prefixed  to 
the  firft  velume  of  that  elaborate  performance  mentioned  in  the  text. 

1  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  col.  lay.  '  Fuller's  worthies  in  Surrey,  p.  S4- 

Bilhop  Burnet's  'ravels  thro'igh  Switzerland,  leiter  v.  Lloyd's  (tate-worthiei!, 
P-761. 

which 
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v/hich  is  exceeding  rare,  and  ox^  which  there  are  very  few  copies 
in  this  kingdom  f. 

The  title  runs  thus :  "  Arcano  del  mare  di  D.  Ruberto  Dud- 
**  leo  duca  di  Northumbria,  e  conte  di  Warvich.  Divifo  in  hbri 
**  fei.  Nel  primo  de  quali  fi  tratta  dellalongitudine  pra£licabile 
**  in  diverfi  modi,  d'invenzione  dell'  autore.  Nel  fecondo,  delle 
*'  carte  fue  generali  e  de  portolani  rettificati  in  longitudine,  e 
*'  latitudine  nel  Terzo,  della  difciplina  fua  marittima  e  militare. 
*'  Nel  quarto,  dell*  architettura  fua  nautica  di  vafcelli  daguer- 
"  ra.  Nel  quinta,  della  navigazione  fcientifica,  e  perfetta,  civc 
**  fpirale,  o  di  gran  Circoli.  Nel  feilo,  delle  carte fue  geografichc, 
«  e  particolari.  ImprelHone  feconda.  Corretta  et  accrefciuta, 
*'  fecondo  I'originale  del  medefimo  excellentilT.  Signor  Ducn, 
**  che  fi  conferva  nella  libreria  del  convento  di  Firenzc  della 
«'  Pace,  de  monaci  di  S.  Bernardo  dell*  ordine  Fulienfe.  Con 
**  rindice  de  capitoli,  e  delle  figure,  et  iftruzione  a  librai  per 
**  Icgarle.  Al  fereniflimo  Ferdinando  Secondo  granduca  di 
•*  Tofcana.     In  Fiorenza,  1661-2,  torn,  fol." 

It  is  elegantly  printed  on  very  large  imperial  paper,  enriched 
vith  upwards  of  fix  hundred  fine  plates,  confifting  of  maps, 
charts,  plans,  and  other  authentic  teftimonies  of  tlie  excellent 
genius  of  its  illuftrious  author,  admirably  engraved.  The  chap- 
ters to  the  firft  five  books,  which  compofe  the  firfl:  volume,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  fixth,  which  comprehend  the  fecond,  are 
again  fubdivided  into  feveral  fe<5lions,  and  make  in  the  wholeone 
hundred  and  forty-three  pages.  Immediately  afterthe  title-page 
to  the  firft  volume  appears  a  general  index  tothe  firfl  five  books ; 
next  the  letters-patent  of  Ferdinand  II.  •,  then  aftiort  advertife- 
ment  by  the  editor,  addrefTed  to  the  learned  reader,  fetting  forth 
the  many  advantages  of  this  edition,  with  a  brief  index  to  the 
whole  fix  books,  which  is  followed  by  a  proemial  difcourfe  or 
preface  on  the  mathematical  fcience  as  far  as  relates  to  his  fub- 
je£l:,  intended  as  an  introduftion  to  his  great  work,  by  the  duke 
of  Northumberland.  The  firfl  edition  appeared  in  1630  and 
1646,  the  two  volumes  coming  out  at  different  periods  *._ 

f  Athen.  Oxon.  vol,  ii.  cjI.   128.       The  copy  at  Oxf.iro,  Anthony  Wood  fay?,  is 
kept  as  a  rar-ty  in  the  archieves  of  the  B')di."iin  library.  s  Xij-re  is   a   copy 

^prelenteJ  by  Sir  R.  M.iray)  in  the  library  of  the  royal  focisty. 

Sir 
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Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  fon  to  the  famous  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins of  whom  we  have  before  briefly  fpoken,  was  born  at  Ply- 
mouth in  Devonfhire ;  and,  as  he  was  little  inferior  to  his  father 
in  Ikill  or  courage,  he  refemblcd  him  alfo  but  too  much  in  his  mis- 
fortunes^  In  1593  he  fitted  out  two  large  fhips  and  a  pinnace 
at  his  own  expence,  and  had  the  queen's  commiffion  empower- 
ing him  to  infeft  the  Spaniards  in  South- America.  His  expedirioa 
was  unlucky  from  his  very  firft  fetting  out ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  a  number  of  untoward  accidents,  he  refolutely  perfifted 
in  his  defign  of  pafling  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  and  furrounding 
the  globe,  as  Drake  and  Cavendifh  had  done.  He  fbared,  how- 
ever, in  none  of  their  fuccefs,  though  he  met  with  mofl:  of  their 
difficulties.  One  Captain  Tharlton,  who  had  been  very  culpable 
in  diflreffing  Mr.  Cavendifh  in  his  lafl  voyage,  was  guilty  of  the 
like  bafenefs  towards  Sir  Richard  Hawkins ;  for,  though  he 
knew  his  pinnace  was  burnt,  he  deferted  him  at  the  river  of 
Plate,  and  returned  home,  leaving  Sir  Richard  to  purfue  his 
voyage  through  the  flraits  of  Magellan  with  one  fliip  only, 
which,  with  equal  prudence  and  refolutlon,  he  performed  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year  1594,  and,  entering  into  the  South-f'eas_,  took 
fevcral  prizes,  one  of  which  was  of  confiderable  value.  On  the 
coafts  of  Peru  he  was  attacked  by  Don  Bertrand  de  Cafcro,  who 
had  with  him  a  fquadron  of  eight  fail,  and  two  thoufand  choice 
men  on  board;  yet  Hawkins  made  a  fliift  to  difengage  himfelf, 
after  he  had  done  the  Spaniards  incredible  damage  :  but  flaying 
too  long  in  the  South-feas,  In  order  to  take  more  prizes,  he  was 
attacked  a  fecond  time  by  Admiral  de  Caftro,  who  was  now 
fl:ronger  than  before  ;  yet  Hawkins  defended  himfelf  gallantly 
for  three  days  and  three  nights;  and  then,  moft  of  his  men 
being  killed,  his  fhip  in  a  manner  finking  under  him,  and  him- 
felf dangeroufly  wounded,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  furrender 
Upon  very  honourable  terms,  viz.  that  himfelf  and  all  on  board 
flioulJ  have  a  free  palTage  to  England  as  foon  as  might  be. 

After  he  was  in  the  enemies  hands,  Don  Bertrand  de  Caftro 
fliewed  him  a  letter  from  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  viceroy  of 
Peru,  wherein  was  contained  a  very  exa6t  account  of  Hawkins'* 
expedition,  the  number  of  his  fliips,  their  burdcr;,  men,  gun:-, 

^  Prince's  worthies  of  Devon,  p.  321. 

ammunitio:!, 
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ammunition,  <bc.  which  demonftrated  how  clofe  n  corrcfpon- 
dence  his  Catholic  INIajerty  entertained  with  fome  who  were  too 
•well  acquainted  with  Queen  Elifabeth's  councils ".   He  continued 
a  long  time  prifoner  in  America,  where  lie  was  treated  with 
great  humanity  by  Admiral  de  Gaflro ;  but  in  the  end,  by  order 
of  the  court  of  Spain,  he  was  fent  thither,  inftead  of  returning 
to  England,  and  remained  for  feveral  years  a  prifoner  hi  Seville 
and  Madrid.     At  length  he  was  releafed,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  peace, 
leaving  behind  him  a  large  account  of  his  adventures  to  the  time 
of  his  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards  ^^,  and  intended  to  have  writ- 
ten a  fecond  part,  in  which  he  was  prevented  by  a  fudden  death  ; 
for,  having  Ibme  bufinefs  which  called  him  to  attend  the  privv- 
council,  he  was  ftruck  with  an  apoplexy  in  one  of  the  outer 
rooms.    Mr.  Weftcot,  fpeaking  of  this  accident,  fays  very  juiUy 
of  this  gentleman  and  his  father'^,  "  That  if  fortune  had  been 
*'  as  propitious  to  them  both,  as  they  were  eminent  for  virtue, 
*'  valour,  and  knowledge,  they  might  have  vied  with  the  heroes 
«'  of  any  age."     Some  of  his  defcendents  are  ftill  remaining  In 
Devonihire,  but  in  an  obfcure  condition  y. 

Captain  James  (b^''  many  called  John)  Lancaster  was 
fitted  out  by  Ibme  merchants  of  London  to  cruize  on  the  coafl: 
of  Brazil,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  He  failed  froni 
Dartmouth  the  30th  of  November,  159^1,  with  three  fliips,  one 
of  ij.\Oy  another  of  170,  and  the  third  of  60  tonsli'on  board 
thefe  were  275  men  and  boys.  In  the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks  they 
took  thirty-nine  Spanilh  fnips,  four  of  which  they  kept,  and 
plundered  the  reft  ;  and  then,  joining  with  Captain  Venncr  at 
the  ifle  of  May,  they  fleered  for  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  where  they 
took  the  city  of  Fernambuco  on  the  20th  of  March,  1595,  in  a 
manner  fcarce  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory  j  for  Captain  L^ncafter 

u   Olifervations  cf  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  p.  i2i,  143,  IJ4,  160.  ^  This 

book  was  put  to  the  prcfs  in  his  lifetime,  bnt  was  publiflied  by  a  frierid,  after  bis 
deceafc,  in  !s<>i,  in  folio,  under  the  iitJe  of  "  The  oblervations  ©f  Sir  Richard 
"  Hawkins,  knight,  in  his  voyage  to  the  South. fea,  A.  D.  1593.  printed  for 
*'  John  Jaggard  at  the  hand  and  (tar  in  Fleet-ftreet."  See  alfo  Piirchas's  piljirims, 
vol.  IV.  p.  1567.  and  Captain  F.llis's  account,  p.  141c.  ^   Dei'cripiion  of 

Devonfliirc,  Art.  Plymouth,   M.  S.  y   Prinre's  worthies  of  Devoi?. 

ordered 
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ordered  his  fine  new  pinnace,  in  which  he  landed  his  men,  to 
be  beat  to  pieces  on  the  ihore,  and  funk  his  boats,  that  his  men 
might  fee,  they  muft  either  die  or  conquer  ;  the  light  of  which 
fo  frighted  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  that,  after  a  very  poor 
defence,  they  abandoned  the  lower  town.  This  the  Englilfi  held 
for  thirty  days,  in  which  fpace  they  were  attacked  eleven  times 
by  the  enemy  2.  The  fpoil  was  exceeding  rich,  and  amounted 
to  fo  great  a  quantity,  that  Captain  Lancafter  hired  three  fail  of 
large  Dutch  (hips,  and  four  Frenchmen  to  carry  it  home ;  and, 
having  thus  increafed  his  fleet  to  fifteen  fliips,  be  brought  them 
fafely  into  the  Downs  in  the  month  of  July,  1595.  This  was 
the  mofl  lucrative  adventure,  on  a  private  account,  throughout 
the  whole  war ;  and  the  courage  and  condudl  of  the  commander 
appears  fo  confpicuoufly  therein,  that  he  deferves  to  be  ever  re- 
membered with  honour^,  even  fuppofing  he  had  performed  no- 
thing more.  But  it  appears  from  feveral  circumftances  in  the 
relations,  that  he  was  the  fame  who  opened  the  trade  to  the 
Indies. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  patent  granted  to  the 
Eaft  India  Company  by  Queen  Elifabeth  in  the  year  1 600.  Their 
firfk  ftock  confifted  of  feventy-tv/o  thouland  pounds ;  and  the 
firft  fleet  they  fitted  out  as  a  company  confifted  of  four  large 
fiiips  which  failed  from  London,  February  13,  1600,  under  the 
command  of  this  Mr.  James  Lancafter,  who  was  afterwards 
knighted,  and  who  performed  his  voyage  to  Achen  very  fuccelTV 
fully,  and  eftablilhed  the  Englifh  trade  throughout  the  Indies  as 
happily  and  prudently  as  could  be  wiihed.  In  his  return  his  Ihip, 
which  was  the  Dragon,  was  in  the  utmoft  peril  ofl^  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  having  loft  her  rudder,  and  being  otherwife  much 
damaged ;  yet  he  refufed  to  go  on  board  tlie  He<Slor,  contenting 
himfelf  with  writing  a  ihort  letter  to  the  company,  wherein  he 
told  them,  they  might  be  fure  he  would  do  his  utmoft  to  fave 
the  fliip  and  cargo,  by  thus  venturing  his  own  life  and  the  lives 
of  thofe  who  were  with  him,  adding  this  remarkable  poflfcript 
in  the  midfi:  of  his  confuflon  : 

<*  The  paiTage  to  the  JLail  Indies  lies  In  6t  degrees,  30  minutes, 
"  by  the  north-well,  on  the  America  fide." 

e  Camdeni  annalts,  p.  C8:  3  Hskluyf,  voJ.  ill.  p.  708, 

Vol.  L  3  L  Hq 
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He  had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to  get  into  the  port  oi 
St.  Helena,  where  he  repaired  his  weather-beaten  (hip  as  well 
as  he  could,  brought  her  fafely  into  the  Downs  the  iith  of 
September,  1603,  and  lived  near  thirty  years  afterwards  in  ar^ 
honourable  affluence,  acquired  chiefly  by  this  fuccefsful  voyage''. 

Captain  William  Parker  of  Plymouth  was  fitted  out 
by  certain  merchants  to  cruize  on  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies in  1 60 1.  His  whole  ftrength  coniifted  in  two  (hips,  one  of 
130,  and  the  other  of  60  tons,  with  about  220  men*^.  He  failed- 
in  the  month  of  November,  reduced. St.  Vincent,  one  of  the;; 
cape  de  Verd  iflands;  then,  fleering  for  the  coaft  of  America,- 
he  took  the  town  of  la  Rancheria  in  the  ifland  of  Cubagua, 
where  the  pearl-fifhery  is,  and  plundered  it.  He  proceeded  next 
to  Porto- bello,  which  was  then  a  very  ftrong,  well-built  town  : 
entering  the  port  by  moon- light,  he  palled  without  refiftance, 
and  attacked  the  place  by  furprizc^.  The  governor  Don  Pedro 
Melendez  made  a  gallant  defence  in  the  king's  treafury,  to  which 
he  retreated ;  but  at  length  that  too  was  carried  by  alTault,  and 
the  governor  taken.  The  booty  was  far  from  being  confiderable^ 
and  the  heft  part  of  it  Captain  Parker  diftributed  amongft  his 
men.  Notwithftanding  this  difappointment,  our  hero  behaved 
moft  generoufly  towards  the  enemy:  he  fet  Don  Pedro  at  liberty, 
out  of  refpedl  to  his  courage  j  he  fpared  the  place,  becaufe  it  was 
well  built,  and  burning  it  could  do  him  no  good  ;  he  fet  his  pri~ 
foners  at  large,  becauft^  the  money  was  really  gone,  and  they 
had  not  wherewith  to  pay  their  ranfom.  Having  done  all  this, 
he  paiTed  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  by  the  fire  of 
M'hich  the  Spaniards  fuppofed  they  flaould  infallibly  have  funk 
his  vcfiels,  and  returned  with  immortal  glory  to  Plymouth  found 
the  (')th  of  May  1602*^.  The  Spaniards  themfeives  mention 
liis  behaviour  with  honour  and  applaufe. 


b  Camden,  anna!,  p.  635.     PurcLas's  pilgrims,  vol.  i.  p.  147.  "^  Harris'* 

CoilttTioii  of  voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  747.  d  See  the  captain's  relation  in  Pur- 

cl.as's  pilgriiTjs,  vol,  iv.  p.  1143,  ^  Life  of  Cipuin  Parii'i  in  a  fupplement 

■  o  i'lincc's  worthies  of  Devon. 
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These  are  the  principal  naval  heroes  who  flouriflied  in  that 
♦^lorious  reign,  wherein  the  foundation  was  ftrongly  laid  of  the 
prodigious  maritime  power,  and  extenlive  commerce,  which  the 
Englifli  nation  have  fince  enjoyed.  I  {hall  conclude  with  wifh- 
ing,  that  the  fame  generous  fpirit  may  again  arife  with  a  force 
that  may  excite  us  to  emulate  the  wifdom,  courage,  induftry, 
and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  which  animated  our  anceftors,  and 
enabled  them  to  furmount  all  difficulties,  and  to  fpread  the  repu- 
tation of  their  arms  and  virtues  through  the  whole  habitable 
WoHd. 
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NAVAL      HISTORY. 

CHAP.      XIII. 

The  Naval  Hiflory  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  reign 
of  King  James  I.  including  alfo  an  account  of  the 
progrefs  of  our  trade,  and  the  growth  of  our  plan- 
tations ;  together  with  memoirs  of  the  mod  eminent 
feamen  who  fiouriflied  in  that  fpace  of  time. 

THERE  were  many  accidents  that  contributed  to  the 
peaceable  acceffion  of  the  king  of  Scots  to  the  Engliftx 
throne,  notwithflanding  what  had  happened  to  his 
mother,  and  the  known  averfion  of  the  nation  to  the  dominion 
of  ftranjers^  On  the  one  hand,  the  famous  fecretary  Cecil 
and  all  his  friends,  who  were  in  the  principal  polls  of  the  govern- 
ment, had  been  for  a  long  time  fecretly  in  King  James's  intereft, 
though,  to  avoid  the  fufpicion  of  their  miftrefs,  they  had  fome- 

'  JohnHoni  hiilcriarum  rernm  Britannicarum,  lib,  x.  p,  358.  Spotfwood's 
Iiif^ory  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  b.  vi.  p.  471.  Stowe's  chronicle  continued, 
by  Huwcs.  p.  8i»,  8iy  Earl  of  Monmovr.h's  memoirs,  p.  175,  185.  Cam- 
den! anhal.  £]if.  p.  j)iz. 

timc^ 
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times  pretended  an  inclination  to  the  Infanta's  title  ^  ;  which  I 
fufpeft  to  have  been  the  caufe,  why  feme  perfons  of  great  qua- 
lity, who  fided  with  the  Cecils  againft  EfTex,  came  afterwards 
to  fall  into  intrigues  with  the  court  of  Spain.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  potent  family  of  the  Howards,  with  all  fuch  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  as  were  inclined  to  the  old  religion,  had  an 
unfeigned  affcdion  for  the  king  of  Scots.  The  bulk  of  the 
people,  too,  were  inclined  to  wilh  him  for  their  king,  out  of  re- 
fpe£t  for  the  memory  of  Eflex,  who  was  held  to  be  his  martyr, 
as  well  as  out  of  diflike  to  fome  of  Queen  Elifabeth's  miniftry, 
who  they  believed  would  be  inflantly  difcarded,  when  he  Hiould 
be  once  leated  on  the  throne.  Yet  there  wanted  not  many 
powerful,  though  few  open  enemies  to  this  fucceflion,  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  The  Spaniards  had  views  for  themlelves  ^, 
the  French  king  had  an  averfion  mixed  with  contempt  for  King 
James,  and  the  Pope  had  many  proje£ls  for  reftoring  his  power 
here,  by  bringing  in  fome  prince  of  his  own  religion  ^.  There 
were,  beiides,  fome  Englifh  pretenders,  viz.  fuch  as  claimed 
under  the  houfe  of  Suffolk,  and  had  been  competitors  againft 
Queen  Mary  "=  ;  and  fome  again,  as  the  Ballets,  who  alTeded  to 
derive  themfelves  from  the  houfe  of  Plantagenet  <" ;  fo  that  no 

b  State  trisis,  vol.  i.  p.  105.  The  earl  of  Eflex  on  his  trial  affirmed,  that 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  (afterwards  earl  of  Salifbury)  had  declared,  no  b'dy  but  the 
Infanta  had  a  title  to  the  crown  of  England,  ^  Camdeni   a[>nal.  Elifabt-t'nsp, 

p.  673.  Winwood's  memorial^,  vol.  i.  p.  ^i,  Olborne's  traditional  tnemcr.'s 
of  Queen  Elifabeth  ia    his  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  <1  Letters  da  Card:tr<l 

d'Offat,  torn.  V.  p.  51,  55,  59.  Memoirs  de  Sully,  torn.  iv.  liv,  xiv.  Birch  <? 
memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Elifabeth,  vol.  ii.  p,  506,  507. 

c  In  order  to  have  a  juft  notion  of  thefe  jarring  claims,  the  reaJer  miy  c^n- 
fult  the  famous  treatife  on  fucceflions,  or,  as  the  title  runs  in  many  edition-, 
a  conference  about  the  next  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  Englaiid.  This  was  pu'a- 
lifhed  in  1  594,  by  father  Robert  Parfons,  a  Jefuit,  the  moft  peflilent  and  per- 
nicious book  that  was  ever  penned.  His  defign  was  to  weaken  the  title  of  K'u.v 
James,  to  cxpofc  thr  earls  of  Huntingdon,  Derby,  Hertford,  &c.  to  the  iea- 
Joufy  both  of  Q|ieen  Elifabeth  arKl  Kin«  J'mes,  nnd  to  cry  up  the  title  of  the 
Infanta.  He  molt  infidioufty  dedicated  it  to  the  Ear!  of  ElFex  to  draw  fufpicioii 
upon  him,  and  afinmed  the  name  of  R.  Doleman,  an  inolfenfive  fccular  prieft, 
whom  he  hated,  and  whom  he  would  gladly  have  feen  hjnged  for  this  produc. 
tion  of  his  own,  which  it  was  made  treafon  in  Queen  Eiifabcth'j  rclgu  for  ajiy 
one  to  have  in  his  cuftody. 

f  Rifdon's  de'cription  of  Devonfhire,  vol.  i.  p.  <39,  tor-  Prince's  worthies, 
of  Dfvormiirf,  p.  ■213,  2;4.     Wood's  Athen.  0*on.  vol.  <>  c-ji    5'>6. 
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fm.ill  precaution  was  neceflary  to  prevent  any  difturbance  on  ttie 
death  of  Elifabeth,  or  oppofiiion  to  the  defign  the  miniftry  had 
formed,  of  immediately  proclaiming  King  James^  and  bringing 
him  with  all  convenient  fpeed  to  London. 

In  the  methods  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  the  wifdom  of 
the  great  men  by  whom  they  were  concerted  was  very  confpi- 
<;uous.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  care  was  taken  that  the  heute- 
nants  in  the  northern  counties,  and  all  who  had  any  authority 
in  thofe  parts,  were  fuch  as  were  either  well  affeded  to  King 
James,  or  abfolute  dependents  on  the  then  adminiftrationS.  As 
to  the  Heer,  which  was  of  mighty  confequence  at  fuch  a  junc- 
ture, proviUcn  was  made  for  its  fecurity  without  the  leafljea- 
loufy  given  that  this  was  the  councirs  intention.  For,  it  having 
l)een  found  of  great  benefit  to  the  nation  to  have  a  ftrong  fqua- 
dron  of  fhips  on  the  Spanifn  coaft  from  February  to  Novemberi 
tl;ere  could  be  no  umbrage  taken  at  the  increaling  of  thefe  ih. 
the  fpring  of  the  year  1602,  becaufe  the  war  with  Spain  ftil? 
continued  j  and  though  the  lords  had  little  confidence  in  Sir 
Hichard  Levefon,  who  for  fom.e  years  had  been  entrufled  witii 
this  fquadron,  yet  they  v/ould  not  remove  him,  but  contented 
themfelves  with  appointin-g  Sir  William  Monfon,  on  whom  they 
rould  depend,  his  vice-adniiral,  giving  him,  however,  the  com- 
mand of  a  better  Ihip  than  the  admiral  hlmfelf  had.  They  like- 
wife  intimated  to  Sir  William,  when  he  went  to  this  I'ervice 
{the  queen  being  then  fo  low  that  her  recovery  was  not  expect- 
ed), that,  in  cafe  of  any  Itir,  Lord  Thomas  Howard  fiiould 
immediately  come  and  take  charge  of  the  fleet,  by  entering  Sir 
William  Monfon's  ihip,  and  Sir  William  go  on  board  Sir  Ri- 
chard Levefon's,  with  a  fuperfedeas  to  his  commifTion^.  But, 
as  it  fell  out,  there  was  no  occafion  for  executing  this  project ; 
the  queen  died,  King  James  came  in  peaceably,  was  proclaimed 
the  twenty-fourth  of  March  1602,  and  crowned  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  July  following  ;  the  fleet  in  the  mean  time  keeping 
fometimes  on  the  Englifli,  fometimes  on  the  French  coafl,  and 

e  Howes'  continuation  of  Stowe's  chronicle,  p.  817.  Speed,  p.  844.  Mr. 
Camdeii'i  aniiais  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  See  the  letter  at  length  of  the  lords  of 
the  council,  on  whom  the  adiriniftration  devolved  by  the  death  of  the  queen  to 
that  monarch,  dr.ted  London,  the  twenty. fourth  of  March,  1603,  in  Sputfwocd, 
p.  47> — 475,  *>  Sir  William  Koiiion's  azvA  trafti,  p.  >io. 

thereby 
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thereby  preventing  any  trouble  from  abroad,  if  any  fuch  had 
really  been  intended ». 

King  James,  at  his  acceflion  to  the  Englifli  throne,  was  about 
thtTty-fix  years  of  age,  and,  if  he  had  been  a  private  perfon, 
would  not  have  rendered  himfelf  very  remarkable  eitlier  by  his 
virtues  or  his  vices.  Sober  and  religious  he  certainly  was ;  and 
as  to  learning,  he  had  enou^i,  if  he  had  known  better  how  to- 
ufe  it.  The  greateft  of  his  failings  were  tinrsidityj  difTimulation, 
and  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  wifdom ;  v/hich,  howtver,  were 
more  excufable  than  modern  writers  are  willing  to  allow,  if  we 
confzder  the  accident  that  happened  to  his  mother  before  his 
birth,  the  ftrange  treatment  he  met  with  in  Scotland  from  tlie 
feveral  fadlions  prevailing  in  that  kingdom  during  his  junior 
years,  and  the  exceflive  flatteries  that  were  heaped  on  him  after 
he  came  hither  by  all  ranks  of  people.  T-he  nature  of  this  work 
does  not  lead  me  to  fpeak  of  any  part  of  his  adminiftration, 
except  that  which  relates  to  maritime  concerns,  and  therefore  I 
Ihall  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  that,  though  it  was  impof- 
lible  for  him  to  have  m,ade  himfelf  much  acquainted  with  fuch 
matters  while  he  continued  in  Scotland,  yet  it  does  not  at  all 
appear  that  he  was  negligent  of  naval  concerns,  after  he  was 
once  feated  on  the  Englifli  throne,  unlefs  his  hafly  conclufion 
of  a  peace  with  Spain  (which,  however,  was  dene  by  the  advice 
of  his  council)  may  be  reckoned  an  error  in  this  refpe^ ;  or  his 
too  great  fear  of  engaging  in  any  war  afterwards,  {hould  be 
thought  liable  to  the  like  cenfure. 

The  acceffion  of  King  James  gave  a  fair  opportunity  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  to  make  an  end  of  the  long  quarrel  which  had 
fubfifted  with  England  j  becaufe,  during  all  that  time,  they  had 
been  in  peace  and  amity  with  King  James  as  king  of  Scots'^. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  London,  the  arch-duke  fent  over 
a  minifter  to  the  Englifh  court,  and,  in  confequence  of  his  ne- 
gociations,  a  peace  was  foon  after  concluded  with  Spain '.  Some 


I        •  Memoirs  of  the  earl  of  Monmouth.     Moyfes's   memoirs  of  the  affairs  of 
Scotland,  p.  310.     Dr.  Birch's  memoirs  of  Elifab.  vol.  ii.  p.  507.  ^  gjr 

j    William  Monfon's  naval  trafts,  p.  up.     The  duke  de  Sully,  in  his  admirable 
I  memoirs,  tom.  iv.  liv.  xiv.  and  xv,  where  he  difcourfes  very  copiouily  of  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  Engb.nd  at  this  period.     Wiifon,  p.  673.  1  Stowe, 
p.  815.     Speed,  p.  884.     Wlowood's  memorial*,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

'  '  of 
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of  the  writers  of  thofe  times  tell  us,  that  it  was  chiefly  brought! 
sbout  by  the  large  bribes  given  to  all  the  king's  minifters  and; 
favourites,  efpecially  to  the  countefs  of  Suffolk,  for  her  hut- 
band's  intereft,  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  for  his  own  ;,♦ 
■which  gratuities,  they  would  further  perfuade  us,  enabled  them* 
to  build  the  two  famous  ftrudlures  of  Audley-end  in  EiTex,  and' 
Northumberland-houfe  in  the  Strand  ™  ;  and,  among  others  fuf- 
pefled  as  to  this  particular,  there  are  thofe  who  infmuate,  that- 
the  lord  high-admiral  Nottingham  came  in  for  his  iliare  on  this 
occafion.  It  feems,  however,  more  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
this  peace  was  in  reality  the  effe£l  of  the  king's  inclination,  fup- 
ported  by  the  advice  of  his  moft  eminent  ftatefmen,  fome  of 
whom  were  known  to  have  been  for  this  meafure  in  the  queen's 
time".  There  were  two  treaties,  one  of  peace  and  alliance,- 
the  other  of  commerce,  both  figned  at  London,  the  eighteenth 
cf  Augufl  1604  °f  the  conftable  of  Caftile,  the  greateft  fubjedt 
in  Spain,  being  fent  for  that  purpofe.  All  the  trading  part  of 
the  nation  were  very  well  pleafed  with  this  proceeding,  and 
would  have  been  much  more  fo,  if  the  king  had  not  taken  a 
very  ftrange  ftep  upon  its  conclufion.  He  erefted  a  company 
cf  merchants,  who  were  to  carry  on  the  Spanifli  commerce  ex- 
clullvely,  which  gave  both  an  univerfal  and  very  juft  offence ; 
for  as  the  whole  nation  had  borne  the  expence  of  the  war,  and 
trade  in  general  had  fuffered  thereby,  it  was  but  reafonable  that 
the  benefits  of  peace  ffiotsld  be  as  diffullve.  This  evil,  how- 
ever, was  of  no  long  continuance ;  the  parliament  reprefented 
to  the  king  fo  clearly  the  mifchiefs  that  would  inevitably  attend 
fuck  a  monopoly,  that  his  Majefty  was  content  to  diffolve  the 
new-ere6led  company,  and  to  leave  the  Spanifli  trade  entirely 
open  P. 

™  Ofborne's  traditional  memoirs  of  the  reign  of   King  James,  in  h's  works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  icj.     Sir  A.  W.  Cour-  and  charafter  of  King  James,  p.  i6,  27.     See" 
alto  an  hiftorjcal  view  of  ihe  negociations  between  the  courts  of  England,  France,; 
and  BrulTels,  from  the  MS.  ftate-papers  of  Sir  T.   Rdmondes,  by  Dr.  Birch,  p. 
2J1,  113,  114.  "  See  the  life  of  Lord  Curieigh,  written  by  one  of 

his  domeftics,  in  the  firft  volume  of  Pecli's  defiderata  curiofa,  p.  54,  '^  Rv. 

mer's  foedera,  vol.  xvi.  p.  579 — 596.     Stowe's  ann.  p.  346.  P  Detection 

of  theci-urt  and  ftatc  of  England,  by  Roger  Coke,  Efq;  p.  27.  edit.  1696.  Set' 
ixH.ew'tC';  O.t  &(\  3  James  I.  c.  vi.  which  recites,  among  other  things,  that  fuch 
»  ajO£.o)jo'.j  ifriidcvl  to  abate  the  prices  of  >)ur  wools  and  cloths,  &c. 

It 
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It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  there  V/as  a  very 
Itrong  party  againft  making  this  peace,  and  who  did  not  ceafe 
to  pubHfli  their  diflike  atid  apprehenfions  concerning  it,  even, 
after  it  was  concluded  ''.  The  point  was  certainly  of  high  im- 
portance, otherwife  it  would  not  have  been  fo  warmly  canvaffed, 
in  thofe  days ;  and  it  mull:  alfo  have  been  pretty  difficult,  fmce 
the  difpute  has  reached  even  to  our  daysj- modern  writers  differ* 
ing  as  much  about  the  wifdom  of  King  James  in  this  article,  as 
thofe  who  lived  in  his  time.  To  difcufs  the  matter  here,  would 
require  more  room  than  we  have  to  fpare  ;  to  pafs  it  entirely 
ever  would  be  amifs,  confidering  the  near  relation  it  has  to  the 
fubjeft  of  this  work.  I  will  therefore  content  myfelf  with 
ftating  the  befk  reafons  that  have  been  offered  againft  the  peace, 
as  they  were  drawn  up  by  the  mailerly  hand  of  iSir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, and  the  anfwers  given  to  them  ;  both  which  I  fliall  leave 
to  the  reader's  confideration,  without  fatiguing  him  with  any 
comment  of  my  own  ■■.  Sir  Walter's  reafons  were  five,  rurning 
chiefly  on  the  inability  of  the  king  of  Spain  to  continue  the  war, 
and  the  mighty  profits  he  was  likely  to  reap  from  the  condufion 
of  the  peace*  i.  He  alledged,  "  That  his  Catholic  majefty  had 
**  fo  exhaufted  his  treafure,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  main- 
*«  tain  the  arch-duke's  army  in  Flanders."  To  this  it  was  an- 
fwered,  that  the  fa£t  was  very  doubtful,  efpecially  if  the  king 
of  Spain  was  in  a  condition  to  beftow  thofe  mighty  bribes,  that 
were  faid  to  be  diftributed  at  the  time  this  peace  was  made. 
2.  "  The  interruption  of  his  trade,  and  the  loffes  of  his  mer- 
**  chants  were  fo  great,  as  to  break  both  his  banks  at  Seville.** 
It  is  granted,  that  the  fubje£ls  of  the  king  of  Spain  fuffered  ex* 
ceflively  by  the  continuance  of  this  war,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  gained  in  proportion  ;  neither  is  it  clear,  that  if  his 
Catholic  majefty  had  been  undone,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  or 
his  fubje£ls  would  have  been  gainers.  3.  *'  He  was  afraid  that 
**  the  Englifh  and  Netherlanders  would  plant  in  the  Weft 

<5  See   Winwood's  itemorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  7J,  93,  loi.     WiJfon,  Oiborn,  a{)^ 
all  the  memoir-writers  of  thofe  tirres.  "■  Thefe,  which  were  pofllbly  the 

Very  points  of  his  memorial  to  the  king  againfl  the  treaty,  are  to  be  found  in  Sir 
Walter's  dialogue  between  a  recufant  and  a  Jefuit,  atnong  thfe  genuine  remains, 
publifiied  at  the  end  of  an  atiriiigmsj;:  of  his  hiftory  of  the  world,  by  Philip  Ra- 
i^igh,  Efq;  8v.i>.  J700. 

Vol.  I,  3  M  «  Indies," 
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"  Indies."  If  this  fear  drove  him  to  grant  us  better  terms,  it 
was  our  advantage;  if  not,  we  could  have  obtained  little  by 
fettling  rn  thofe  parts  of  America  which  are  claimed  by  Spain  ; 
and  it  was  never  pretended,  that  we  made  this  war  to  extend 
the  trade  or  to  procure  countries  for  the  Dutch.  4.  *'  The 
«»  king  of  Spain  makes  this  peace  to  recruit  his  coffers,  and  en- 
•*  able  himlelf  to  break  into  war  again."  To  judge  by  what 
was  pafl:,  this  could  not  well  be  the  motive  ;  for  it  could  hardly 
bo  fuppofed  that  Spain  would  foon  recover  as  great  flrength  a& 
fhe  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  when  yet  flie  was 
unable  to  execute  her  own  proje£ls,  or  to  defend  herfelf  againft 
us.  5.  "  The  king  of  Spain  took  this  ftep,  that  the  Engliili 
**  might  decline  and  forget  the  pafTages  and  pilotage  to  the 
«  Weft  Indies,  and  their  fea-officers  be  worn  out ;  for,  except 
**■  a  little  trade  for  tobacco,,  there  is  not  a  fhip  that  fails  that 
"  way ;  and  feeing  the  Spaniards  may  hang  up  the  Englifli,  or 
**  put  them  to  death  by  torments,  as  they  do,  and  that  the 
*«  Englifli  dare  not  offend  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  parts,,  a  moft 
'f  notable  advantage  gotten  in  the  conclufion  of  the  peace !  it  is 
**  certain  that  the  Englifli  will  give  over  that  navigation,,  to  the 
«'  infinite  advantage  of  the  Spanifli  king,  both  prefent  and  fu- 
*<  ture."  Experience  (liexved,  that,  though  this  was  a  plaufible, 
yet  it  was  not  a  true  deduction ;  for,  in  confequenee  of  this 
peace,  many  plantations  were  fettled  by  us,  and  our  trade  to 
America  in  particular,  as  well  as  our  commerce  in  general,  flou- 
rifhed  beyond  the  example  of  former  times.  Inftead  of  objec- 
tions, which  are  eafily  framed  againft  the  beft  meafuresby  men 
of  quick  parts  and  much  political  knowledge,  it  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpofe  to  have  fliewn  what  advantages  we 
were  to  reap  from  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  hov/  it  might 
have  been  better  ended  at  laft,  than  by  fuch  a  peace  as  was  now 
made. 

But  if  this  treaty  gave  fome  dIffatisfa£>Ion  at  home^  it  raifed 
MO  lefs  difcontent  abroad^.    The  Hollanders,  who  were  left  to 

'  View  of  the  negociations  between  England,  France,  and  Bruffcls,  by  Dr. 
Birch,  p.  287.  Winwaod's  memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.5?,  4J4,  By  compario^ 
lliefe  books  the  reader  will  fee,  that  King  James  was  not  {o  pufillanimous  a 
prince,  in  tefyeCt  to  foreign  aifairs,  as  he  is  generally  reprefented,  but  had  fpirit 
enough  to  demand  fatisfaflion  for  an  infinuation  of  this  fort  by  prince  Maurice  to 
the  flit»,  and  (leaUiiicrs  enough  te  infift  upon  and  to  obuir.  it. 

fliifc 
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foift  for  themfelves,  and  who  had  reaped  fo  great  advantages 
from  the  favour  of  Queen  Elifabeth,  were  exceeduigly  exal- 
perated  at  a  ftep  fo  much  to  their  immediate  difadvantage.  But 
as  they  found  themfelves  ftill  ftrong  enough  not  only  to  cope 
with  the  Spaniards,  but  alfo  to  make  a  greater  figure  than  moll 
other  nations  at  fea,  they  loft  that  refpe(St  which  was  due  to 
the  Englilli  flag,  and  began  to  aflume  to  themfelves  a  kind  of 
equality  even  in  the  narrow  feas.  This  was  quickly  teprefent- 
ed  to  the  king  as  an  indignity  not  to  be  borne,  and  thereupon 
he  diredled  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Sir  William  Monfon,  with  inftru6J;iorh3  to  inaintaiu 
the  honour  of  the  Englifli  flag,  and  that  fuperiority  which  was 
derived  to  him  from  his  anceftors  in  the  Britifh  feas^  This 
fleet  put  to  fea  in  the  fpring  of  1604,  and  was  continued  an- 
nually under  the  fame  admiral,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  fpirit  and  much  experience-,  for,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  own  memoirs,  he  ferved  in  the  flrft  fhip  of  war  fitted  out 
in  the  reign  of  Qu^een  Elifabeth,  and  was  an  admiral  in  thelaft 
fleet  flie  ever  fent  to  fea.  Yet  he  found  it  a  very  difilcult  mat- 
ter to  execute  his  commiflion  ;  the  Dutch,  whenever  he  con- 
ferred with  any  of  their  chief  officers,  gave  him  fine  language 
and  fair  promlfes;  but  they  minded  them  very  little,  taking  ouj" 
fhips  on  very  frivolous  pretences,  and  treating  thofe  they  found 
on  board  them  with  great  leverity,  till  fuch  time  as  it  appeared 
the  admiral  would  not  bear  fuch  ufage,  and  began  to  make  re-^ 
prifals,  threatening  to  hang  as  pirates  people  who  fliewed  them- 
felves very  little  better  in  their  a£l:ions.  There  were  alfo  high 
contefts  about  the  flag,  which  began  through  fome  accidental 
civilities  fiiewn  to  the  Hollanders  in  the  late  reign,  when  they 
failed  under  the  command  of  Englifh  admirals,  upon  joint  ex- 
peditions, and  were  on  that  account  treated  as  if  they  had  been 
her  Majefty's  own  fubje^ls  ;  which  favours  they  now  pretended 
to  claim  as  prerogatives  due  to  them  in  quality  of  an  independent 
fl:ate".  We  have  no  matters  of  very  great  importance  to  treat 
in  this  reign,  and  therefore  I  think  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give 

*  Winwood's  memorial.',  »oI.  ii.  p.  r-j,  34,  36,  55.  Sir  Anthony  Weldon's 
court  and  charader  of  King  James,  p.  4",  49.  Sir  William  Monfon's  naval  trails, 
p.  137.     Rapjn,  vol.  ii.  p.  170.  "  See   this    matter  ftited  ia  S^ldeni  mare 

clrfflfum,  lib.  ii.  cap,  iS,    Molloy  de  jure  maritimo,  tit.  tiko, 

0.  M  2  £he 
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the  reader  an  account  iu  Sir  William  Monfon's  own  words,  of 
the  fpirit  with  which  he  infifted  on  fatisfa£lion  from  the  Dutch 
on  this  head,  whereby  the  right  of  the  Englifli  flag,  which  has 
been  fo  much  ftood  upon  fince,  was  eftabliflied  with  regard  tq 
this  republic  ;  the  rather,  becaufe  I  know  there  are  many  whp 
Vf'ill  fcarce  believe,  that  matters  of  this  nature  were  carried  fq 
far  (perhaps  as  far  as  they  were  ever  carried),  under  fo  pacific 
a  prince. 

"  In  my  return  from  Calais,''  fays  SirWiUiam,  »'  thefirft  of 
f  July  1605,  with  the  emperor's  ambalTador,  as  I  approached 
<*  near  Dover  road,  I  perceived  an  increafe  of  fix  fhips  to  thofe 
<'  I  left  there  three  days  before,  one  of  them  being  the  admi- 
f^  ral ;  their  coming  in  fliew  was  to  beleaguer  the  Spaniards, 
£'  who  were  then  at  Doven 

♦'  As  I  drew  near  them  the  admiral  ftruck  his  flag  thricej, 
«<  and  advanced  it  again.  His  coming  from  the  other  coaft  at 
^*  iiich  a  time,  caufed  me  to  make  another  conftrudtion  than 
<"*  he  pretended  ;  and  indeed  it  fo  fell  out,  for  I  conceived  his, 
^*  arrival  at  that  time  was  for  no  other  end  than  to  flievv  the 
^*  ambaflador,  who  he  knew  would  fpread  it  abroad  through- 
"  oi^t  all  Europe,  as  alfo  the  Spaniards,  that  they  might  have 
^^  the  lefs  efteem  of  his  Majcfty's  prerogative  in  the  narrow 
**  fcas,  that  by  their  wearing  their  flag,  they  might  be  reputed 
*<  kings  of  the  fea,  a^  well  as  his  Majell:y.  I  hafl:ened  the 
^'  ambaflador  a{hore,  and  difpatched  a  gentleman  to  the  ad- 
"  miral,  to  entreat  his  company  tfienext  day  to  dinner,  which 
<*  he  willingly  prpmifed. 

**  The  gentleman  told  him,  I  required  him  to  take  in  his 
<'  flag,  as  a  duty  due  to  his  Majefty's  fhips  :  he  anfwered,  that 
T*  he  had  ftruck  it  thrice,  which  he  thought  to  be  a  very  fufli- 
"'  cient  acknowledgment,  and  it  was  more  than  former  admi- 
?«  rals  of  the  narrow  feas  had  required  at  his  hands. 

**  The  gentlema^  replied,  that  he  expected  fi^ch  an  anfwer 
«*  from  him,  and  therefore  hp  was  prepared  with  what  to  fay 
f  to  that  point.  He  told  him,  the  times  were  altered  •,  for 
•i*  when  no  more  but  ftriking  the  flag  was  required,  England 
?•  and  Holland  were  both  of  them  in  hoftility  with  Spain, 
f  which  caufed  her  Majcfty  to  tolerate  divprs  things  in  them  ; 
1',  ^Sj  fpr  inftance,  the  admiral's  wearing  his  flag  in  the  expe- 

*'  dition 
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«  dition  to  Cadiz,  and  the  iflands,  where  the  lord  admiral  of 
**  England  and  the  lord  of  Eflex  went  as  generals,  and  that 
**  courtefy  they  could  not  challenge  by  right,  but  by  permif- 
<*  fion  j  and  the  wars  being  now  ceafed,  his  Majefty  did  require 
*<  by  me,  his  minifter,  fuch  rights  and  duties  as  have  formerly 
<*  belonged  to  his  progenitors. 

«  The  admiral  refufed  to  obey  my  command,  faying,  he  ex- 
"  pedled  more  favour  from  me  than  from  other  admirals,  in 
•*  refpe£l  of  our  long  and  loving  acquaintance  5  but  he  was 
"  anfwered  that  all  obligations  of  private  friendfliip  muft  be 
*'  laid  afide,  when  the  honour  of  one's  king  and  country  Is  at 
"  ftake.  The  gentleman  advifed  him  in  a  friendly  manner  to 
**  yield  to  my  demand  j  if  not,  he  had  commiflion  to  tell  him, 
*'  I  meant  to  weigh  anchor,  and  come  near  him,  and  that  the 
*•  force  of  our  fliips  (hould  determine  the  queftion ;  for,  ra- 
"  ther  than  I  would  fuffer  his  flag  to  be  worn  in  view  of  fo 
J*  many  nations  as  were  to  behold  it,  I  refolved  to  bury  myfelf 
M  In  the  fea. 

"  The  admiral,  it  feems,  upon  better  advice,  took  in  his 
«  flag,  and  ftood  immediately  off  to  fea,  firing  a  gun  for  the 
*«  reft  of  the  fleet  to  follow  him.  And  thus  I  loft  my  gueft 
^«  the  next  day  at  dinner,  as  he  had  promifed. 

«  This  paiTage  betwixt  the  admiral  and  me  was  obferved 
"  from  the  fliore,  people  beholding  us  to  fee  the  event.  Upon 
*<  my  landing  I  met  with  Sciriago,  the  general  of  the  Spaniards, 
"  who  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elifabeth  was  employed  under 
«  Mendoza,  the  ambalTador  of  Spain.  He  told  me,  that  if 
**  the  Hollanders  had  worn  their  flag,  times  had  been  ftrangely 
*'  altered  in  England,  fince  his  old  mafter  King  Philip  the  fe- 
**  cond  was  fhot  at  by  the  lord  admiral  of  England,  for  wear- 
*♦  ing  his  flag  in  the  narrow  feas,  when  he  came  to  marry 
<'  Queen  Mary  '"" 

Thefe  difputes  continued  for  many  years  ♦,  and  though, 
through  the  vigilance  of  admiral  Monfon,  the  Dutch  were  de- 
feated in  all  their  pretenfions,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  fovereignty  at  fea  were  thoroughly  maintained ;  yet  the  re- 
public of  Holland  ftill  kept  up  a  fplrit  of  refentment,  which 

*  Sir  WUli'm  Monfon'i  naval  traf^s,  p.  241,  143. 

broke 
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broke  out  in  fuch  a£ls  of  violence,  as  would  not  have  been 
pad:  by  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elifabeth ;  yet  our  admiral  does 
not  feem  to  charge  the  king  or  his  miniflry  in  general,  with 
M'ant  of  inclination  to  do  themfelves  juftice  ;  but  lays  it  ex- 
pref&Iy  at  the  door  of  fecretary  Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of  Salif- 
bury ;  who  thought  it,  he  fays,  good  policy  to  pafs  by  fuch 
kind  of  offences  *,  but  he  does  not  report  any  reafons  upon 
"which  that  kind  of  policy  was  gi'ounded  i  yet  it  did  not  abfo- 
lutely,   or  conftantly  prevail,   even  in  the   councils  of  King 
James  5  for  upon  fome  furmifes  that  foreigners  took  unreafon- 
able  liberties  in  filhing  in  our  feas,  a  proclamation  was  publith- 
«d  in  tlie  year  1608,  roundly  aflerting  the  king's  fovereignty  in 
that  point,  and  prohibiting  all  foreign  nations  to  fifh  on  the 
Britiili  coaft  j  this,  though  general   in  appearance,  had   yet  a 
more  particular  relation  to  the  Dutch,  who  found  theiiifelves  fo 
far  affe^led  thereby,  efpecially  when  the  king  appointed  com- 
miffioners  at  London  for  gr-^mting  licences  to  fuch  foreigners 
as  would   fifh   on  the  Englifli  coaft;    and  at  Edinburgh,  for 
granting  licences  of  the  like  nature  to  fuch  as  would  fifh  in  the 
northern  fea  •,  and  to  thefe  regulations,  though  with  great  re- 
lu£lance,  they  fubmitted  for  the  prefent ;  the  reafon  of  which' 
■feems  to  be,  their  having  then  affairs  of  great  moment  to  ma- 
nage with  the  court  of  Great  Britain  y.     In   thefe   important 
concerns,  notwithftanding  all  that  had  pafTed,  they  fucceeded, 
iind  two  treaties  were  concluded  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  June, 
1 608,  between  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States- 
General  ;  the  one  of  peace  and  alliance,  the  other  for  ftating 
and  fettling  the  debt  due  to  King  James '.     One  would  have 

X  The  reader  may  confii't  tlie  aifpatches  of  this  great  mini^e--,  in  Win- 
uood's  memorials.  The  grand  p  iiit  upon  which  the  Hollanders  floid,  was 
«iir  old  treaties  with  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  which,  they  faid,  Ihould  be  ob- 
I'ervcd  towards  them.  The  reafon,  pmbihly,  of  Salifljury's  countenancing 
them  was  this,  that  his  father  had  arlvifed  Qneen  Elil-ibcth  to  infld  on  thofc 
treaties  as  fufficlent  to  juflify  her  aflifling  the  provinces,  notwithftandinij  her 
leagues  wi:h  Spain.     Sir  William  Monfon's  naval  traft«,  p.  244, 

y  Winwood's  memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  358,  359.  See  a  very  fcarce  and  cu- 
rious traft,  intitled,  England's  way  to  win  wealth,  &c.  by  Tobias  Gentle- 
man, London,  i(5i4,  4to,  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Nirthampton,  where  the 
injuries  the  Bri'ilh  nation  fufTercd  by  the  Dutch  filhing  in  our  leas  are  dcfcribsd 
at  large.  ^   Rymer's  feeders,  tome  xvi.  p.  <574.  etfeq. 

imagined. 
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imagined,  that  the  advantages  obtained  by  thefe  treaties  fliould 
have  brought  the  republic  to  a  better  temper  in  refpefl  to  other 
matters;  but  it  did  not^  for  within  a  Ihort  time  after,  they  dif- 
puted  paying  the  affize-herring  in  Scotland,  the  licence-money 
in  England ;  and,  to  protect  their  fubje£ls  from  the  penalties 
which  might  attend  fuch  a  refufal,  they  fent  (hips  of  force  to 
cfcort  their  herring  bufles^.  Thefe  fai£ls,  as  they  are  incon- 
teftible,  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  relate,  though  without  the 
leaft  prejudice  againft  the  Dutch,  who  are  a  people  certainly  to 
be  commended  for  all  fuch  inftances  of  their  public  fpirit,  as 
appear  to  be  confiftent  with  the  right  of  their  neighbours,,  and 
the  law  of  nations ''. 

But  at  this  time  of  day,  miniflers  were  two  much  afraid  of 
parliaments  to  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  any  of  the  nation's 
rights,  for  want  of  infifting  upon  them,  and  therefore  they  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king  to  republifh  his  proclamation  (which  fol- 
lows), that  a  parhament,  whenever  they  met,  might  fee  they 
had  done  their  duty,  and  advife  the  king  thereupon  as  they 
fhould  think  fit. 

The  Proclamation  concerning  Flfliing. 

\T7HERE  AS,  we  have  been  contented,  fince  our  coming 
'  '  to  the  crown,,  to  tolerate  an  indifferent  and  promifcuous. 
kind  of  liberty,  to  all  our  friends  whatfoever,  to  iifli  within  our 
ftreams,  and  upon  any  of  our  coafts  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  other  adjacent  iflands,  fo  far  forth  as  the  permiffion,  or 
ufe  thereof,  might  not  redound  to  the  impeachment  of  our  pre- 
rogative royal,  or  to  the  hurt  and  damage  of  our  loving  fub- 
jcdls,  whofe  prefervation  and  flourilliing  eftate,  we  hold  our- 
felf  principally  bound  to  advance  before  all  worldly  reipetfls ; 
fo  finding,  that  our  continuance  therein,  hath  not  only  given 
occafion  of  over-great  encroachments  upon  our  regalities,  or 
rather  queftioning  of  e-ur  right,  but  hath  been  a  means  of  daily 
wrongs  to  our  own  people,  that  exercife  the  trade  of  lllhinj^ 

»  Seldeni  mare  dauf.  lib,  ii.  cap.  31.  ex  Rot.  Pail^oienr.    4  Jac.  6.  c.<p.  60. 
>&  Rot.  Parliament,  6  ejufdem  cap.  Sfl.  t»  -J-h^  \-'\'ch<:r>-  *oi  ihib 
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as  (either  by  the  multitude  of  ftrangers,  which  do  pre-occup^ 
thofe  places,  or  by  the  injuries  which  they  receive  moft  com- 
monly at  their  hands)  our  fubje£ls  are  conftrained  to  abandon 
their  fifhing,  or  at  leaft  are  become  fo  difcouraged  in  the  fame^ 
as  they  hold  it  better  for  them  to  betake  themfelves  to  fome 
other  courfe  of  living,  whereby  not  only  divers  of  our  coaft 
towns  arc  much  decayed,  but  the  number  of  our  mariners  daily 
diminifhed,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  confeqtience  to  our 
eftate,  confidering  how  much  the  ftrength  thereof  confifteth  in 
the  power  of  (hipping  and  ufe  of  navigation  ;  we  have  thought 
it  now  both  juft  and  neceflary,  in  rerpe6l  that  we  are  now,  by 
God's  favours,  lineally  and  lawfully  poiTefled,  as  well  of  the 
iiland  of  Great  Britain,  as  of  Ireland,  and  the  reft  of  the  ifles 
adjacent;  to  bethink  ourfelves  of  good  and  lawful  means  to 
prevent  thofe  inconveniencies,  and  many  others  depending  on 
the  fame.  In  confideration  whereof,  as  we  are  dcfirous  that 
the  world  may  take  notice,  that  we  have  no  intention  to  deny 
our  neighbours  and  allies  thofe  fruits  and  benefits  of  peace  and 
friend fliip,  which  may  be  juftly  expefbed  at  our  hands,  in  ho- 
nour and  reafon,  or  are  afforded  by  other  princes  mutually  in 
the  point  of  commerce,  and  exchange  of  thofe  things  which 
may  not  prove  prejudicial  to  them  j  fo  becaufe  fome  fuch  con- 
venient order  may  be  taken  in  this  matter,  as  may  fufficiently 
provide  for  all  thofe  important  conflderations  which  depeitd  | 
thereupon ;  we  have  refolved,  firft,  to  give  notice  to  all  the  | 
world,  that  our  exprefs  pleafure  is,  that  from  the  beginning  at  \ 
the  month  of  Auguft  next  coming,  no  perfon,  of  what  natioft  I 
er  quality  foever,  being  not  our  natural-born  fubje«Sts,  be  per-  i 
mitted  to  fifli  upon  any  of  our  coafts  and  feas  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  reft  of  the  ifles  adjacent,  where  moft  ufually 
heretofore  any  fiftiing  hath  been,  until  they  have  orderly  de- 
manded :\ud  obtained  licences  from  us,  or  fuch  our  commif* 
{loners  as  we  have  authorifed  in  that  behalf,  viz.  at  London 
for  our  realms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  at  Edinburgh  for 
our  realm  of  Scotland,  which  licences  our  intention  is,  fliall  be: 
yearly  demanded  for  fo  many  veflels  and  fhips,  and  the  tonnage 
thereof,  as  fhall  intend  to  fifti  for  that  whole  year,  or  any  part 
thereof,  upon  any  of  our  coafts  and  feas,  as  aforefaid,  upon 

pain 
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pain  of  fuch  chaftifement,  as  fliali  be  fit  to  be  mfll£led  upon 

fucli  as  are  wilfully  offenders. 

Given  at  our  palace  of  Weflminfter,  the  6th  day  of 
May,  in  the  7th  year  of  our  reign  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, af!f3o  Dom.  1609. 

There  were  alfo  fome  ftruggles  in  this  reign  with  the 
French,  about  tlie  fame  rights  of  fifhery,  and  the  fovereigntv 
of  the  fea,  in  which,  through  the  vigorous  meafures  taken 
by  Sir  William  Monfon,  the  nation  prevailed,  and  the  French 
were  obhged  to  dellft  from^  their  practices  of  difturbing  our 
fifliermen,  and  otherwife  injuring  our  navigation '^.  In  1614, 
the  fame  admiral  was  fent  to  fcour  the  Scots  and  Irifli  feas, 
which  were  much  infefted  with  pirates.  "We  need  not  muclv 
%vonder  at  this,  if  we  conilder,  that,  till  King  James's  acceflion 
to  the  throne  of  England,  there  was  little,  indeed  fcarce  any 
naval  flrength  in  his  own  country,  and  that  in  Ireland,  the  Soa- 
jnlards,  by  frequently  praclifing  this  piratical  trade  during  the 
war,  had  given  the  barbarous  inhabitants  fuch  a  relifh  of  it, 
that  they  could  not  forfake  it  in  time  of  peace.  The  noile, 
however,  of  their  depredations  far  exceeded  the  damage  ;  for 
when,  on  the  firft  of  June,  Sir  William  Monfon  made  the  coaft 
of  Caithnefs,  the  moft  northern  part  of  Scotland,  he  found 
that,  infbead  of  twenty  pirates,  of  whom  he  expe£bed  to  have 
intelligence  in  thofe  parts,  there  were  in  fa6l  but  two,  one  of 
whom  immediately  furrendered,  and  the  other  was  afterwards 
taken  by  the  admiral  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland  ;  where,  by  a  pro- 
per mixture  of  clemency  and  feverity,  he  extirpated  thefe  rovers, 
and  reclaimed  the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coafl  from  their  fcanda- 
lous  way  of  living,  by  afl'ording  (belter  and  prote£lion  to  pi- 
rates, furnifliing  them  with  provilions,  and  taking  their  plunder 
in  exchange.  This  fervke  Sir  William  performed  in  three 
months  '^. 

"^  Sir  William  Munfon's  naval  trsfis,  p.  143.     Gentleman's  England's  way  to 
■Win  wealth,  p.  34.  d  Sir  William  Monfon's  naval  tracts,  p.  147,  151, 

The  Dutch  ambairador,  by  order  of  the  S'ates,  had  comp',iined  loudly  of  thrSz 
pirate?  in  i<Sli,  and  had  even  dedred  the  king's  permlfTion  to  pnrfiie  them  into 
the  very  haven  of  that  kingdom  (Ireland).  Wiowood'*  iremoriaJs,  rg].  ii'u 
p.  185,  i8(S, 
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In  1 617,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  releafed  from  his  imprifort- 
ment  in  the  Tower,  and  had  a  commiffion  from  the  king  to  dif- 
cover  and  take  pofleffion  of  any  countries  in  the  fouth  of  Ame- 
rica, which  were  inhabited  by  heathen  nations,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  commerce  and  the  propagation  of  religion^ ;  in  the  un- 
dertaking which  expedition,  his  expences  were  borne  by  him- 
ielf,  his  friends,  and  fuch  merchants  as  entertained  a  good  opi- 
tioQ  of  the  voyage.  His  defign  has  been  varioufly  reprefented, 
and  I  fhall  be  at  Hberty  to  examine  it  hereafter  more  at  large, 
in  its  proper  place.  At  prefent,  I  am  to  fpeak  of  it  only  as  a 
public  concern,  in  which  light  it  was  juftifiable  beyond  all  quef- 
tion,  notwithllanding  the  outcries  that  were  made  againft  ft  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  indeed  pretty  evident,  that  the  complaints 
of  their  minifter  Don  Diego  Sarmiento  d'Acuna,  fo  well  known 
afterwards  by  the  title  of  Count  Gondemar,  were  not  fo  much 
grounded  on  any  notions  he  himfelf  had  of  the  injuftice  of  this 
defign,  as  on  a  piece  of  Spanifli  policy,  by  raifing  a  clamour 
on  falfe  pretences,  to  difcover  the  true  fcope  and  intent  of  Sir 
Walter's  voyage.  In  this  he  was  but  too  fuccefsful ;  for,  upon 
his  reprefentations,  that  excellent  perfon  was  obliged  to  give  a 
diftinft  account,  as  well  ©f  his  preparations  for  executing,  as  of 
the  defign  he  was  to  execute;  and  this  (by  what  means  is  not 
dear)  was  communicated  to  the  Spaniards,  who  thereby  gained 
an  opportunity,  firft  of  difappointing  him  in  America,  and  then 
of  taking  off  his  head  upon  his  return,  to  the  lading  difiionour 
or  this  reign,  as  well  as  the  great  detriment  of  the  nation  ;  for, 
■without  all  doubt,  this  projed  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's,  for  fet- 
tling In  Guiana,  v/as  not  only  well  contrived,  but  well  founded  5 
and,  if  it  had  been  followed,  might  have  been  as  beneficial  to 
Britain  as  Brazil  is  to  Portugal  f. 

The  difputes  with  the  ftates  of  Holland  8,  in  reference  to  the 
right  of  filhiing,  broke  out  again,  in  the  year  1618,  from  the 

«  Rymcr's  fcudcvd,  vol.  ivi.  p.  789.  f  See  Oldys's  life  of  Sir  Walter 

Raleigh,  p.  93. 

S  Mr.  Camden,  in  bis  annals  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  fays,  that  the  depu- 
ties of  the  ftates,  at  their  audience  of  the  king,  on  the  thirty- fii  ft  of  December, 
itfi8,  intreated  that  nothing  might  he  done  in  refpcft  to  the  herring- filhing,  as  it 
was  the  great  fupport  of  their  commonwealth,  and  the  only  fnccour  and, relief  of 
^he  common  people,  in  regard  to  the  troubles  then  amongii  them, 

old 
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old  caufes,  which  were  plainly  a  very  high  prefumption  of  their 
own  maritime  force,  and  an  opinion  they  had  entertained  of  the 
king's  being  much  addiifled  to  peace.  It  is  not  at  all  impofhble, 
that  they  had  a  great  opinion  hkewife  of  their  minifter's  capa- 
city, and  that  fooner  or  later,  if  they  could  but  keep  up  a  long 
negociation,  they  might  either  prevail  upon  the  king  to  drop  his 
pretenfions,  or  repeat  their  own  ill-founded  excufes  fo  often, 
till  in  the  clofe  they  gained  credit.  At  this  time,  thofe  who 
hated  the  Englifii  miniflry,  treated  thefe  differences  with  that 
republic  as  rather  criminal  than  honourable  ;  but  the  fame  men 
living  long  enough  to  get  the  fupreme  power  into  their  own 
hands,  in  the  time  of  the  long  parliament,  caufed  the  letters  of 
ftate  written  at  that  juncture  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  dufl:  an4 
rubbifli,  and  made  them,  without  the  fmalleft  fcruple,  the  foun- 
dation of  that  quarrel,  which  they  profecuted  with  force  of 
arms.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  occalion  of  the  like  nature 
will  ever  happen ;  but,  neverthelefs,  as  thofe  letters  are  very 
curious,  and  much  to  the  purpofe,  a  few  extra^is  from  them 
cannot  but  be  acceptable,  and  may  be  ufeful. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Secretary  Naunton  to  Sir  Dud- 
ley Carleton,  ambaflador  to  the  States-General,  dated  the 
2ift  of  December,  1618. 

**  I  MUST  now  let  your  lordlhip  know,  that  the  fiates  com- 
**  miflioners  and  deputies  both,  having  attended  his  Majefty  at 
"  Newmarket,  and  there  prefented  their  letters  of  credence, 
"  returned  to  London  on  Saturday  was  fe'ennight,  and,  upon 
**  Tuefday,  had  audience  in  the  council-chamber,  where,  being 
**  required  to  communicate  the  points  of  their  commiffion,  they 
''  delivered  their  meditated  anfwer  at  length.  The  lords,  upon 
**  perufal  of  it,  appointed  my  Lord  Bining  and  me  to  attend  his 
"  Majefty  for  directions,  what  reply  to  return  to  this  anfwer- 
"  of  theirs,  which  we  reprefented  to  their  lordihips  yefterday 
*'  to  this  effefl ;  ']^hzt  his  Majefty  found  it  ftrange,  tJiat  they^ 
**  having  been  fo  often  required  by  your  lordfhip,  his  Majefty's 
"  ambaflador,  as  from  himfelf  in  their  public  aflemJDlies,  to 
<♦  fend  over  commilFioners  fully  authorifed  to  treat  and  conr 
«  elude,  not  only  of  all  differences  grown  betweep  the  fubjedls 

5  ^^  ^.  of 
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"  of  both  dates,  touching  the  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  th<J 
f  whale-fiftiing,  and  to  regulate  and  fettle  a  joint  and  an  even 
*<  traffic  in  thofe  quarters  i  but  withal,  to  take  order  for  a 
**  more  indiflerent  courfe  of  determining  other  queftions,  grovv- 
**  ing  between  our  merchants  and  them,  about  their  draperie? 
«  and  the  tare  ;  and  more  efpecially,  to  determine  his  Majefty^a 
**  right  for  the  fole  filhing,  upon  all  the  cpafi:s  of  hb  three 
«  kingdoms,  into  which  they  had  of  late  times  incroached  far- 
<«  ther  than  of  right  they  could  j  and,  laftly,  for  the  reglemeni; 
f'  and  reducing  of  their  coins,  to  fuch  a  proportion  and  cor- 
«'  refpondence  with  thofe  of  his  Majefty  and  other  flates,  that 
«'  their  fubje£ls  might  make  no  advantage  to  tranfport  our  mo- 
**  iiies  by  enhancing  their  valuation  there.  All  which  they  con- 
*'  fefTed  your  lordfhip  had  inftanced  them  for  in  his  Majefty's 
«'  name ;  that  after  all  this  attent  on  his  Majefty's  part,  and  fo 
<'  long  deliberation  on  theirs,  they  were  come  at  lail;  with  a 
**  propofition,  to  fpeak  only  to  the  two  firfl;  points,  and  in- 
"  llruiTted  thereunto  with  bare  letters  of  credence  only,  which 
"  his  Majefty  takes  for  an  imperious  fafliion  of  proceeding  iij 
"  them,  as  if  they  were  come  hither  to  treat  of  what  themfelves 
*.^  pleafed,  and  to  give  law  to  his  Majefty  in  his  own  kingdom;. 
**  and  to  propofc  and  admit  of  nothing  but  what  fliould  tend 
<;<  merely  to  their  own  ends. 

**  To  the  fecond,  whereas  they  would  decline  all  debate  of 
»<  the  filling  upon  his  Majefty*s  coafls  firft,  by  allegations  of 
*'  their  great  lolFcs,  and  the  fear  of  an  efmeute  of  their  people, 
**  who  are  ail  interefted  in  that  queftion,  and  would  belike 
■''  break  out  into  fome  combuftion  to  the  hazard  of  their  ftate, 
«  which  hath  lately  fcaped  naufrage,  and  is  not  yet  altogether 
"  calmed.  What  is  this,  but  to  raife  an  advantage  to  them- 
*•'  felves  out  of  their  difadvantage  ?  But  afiervvards,'  they  pro- 
*'  fcired  their  lothncfs  to  call  it  into  doubt  or  queftion,  claiming 
*•  an  immemorial  pofTcfllon,  feconded  by  the  law  of  nations  ; 
•"  to  which  his  Majefi:y  v/ill  have  them  told,  that  the  kings  of 
'■'  Spain  have  fought  leave  to  fi(h  there  by  treaty  from  this 
'*  crown,  and  that  the  king  of  France,  a  nearer  neighbour  to 
**  our  coafts  than  they,  to  this  day  requefts  leave  for  a  few 
«'  veiTels  to  tiih  for  proviflon  of  his  own  houfehold  ;  that  they, 
«'  being  a  flate  of  {o  late  date^  ihould  be  tlie  firil  that  wouldi 

««  prefume 
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f*  prefume  to  queftion  his  Majefty's  ancient  right,  fo  many  hun- 
<«  dred  years  inviolably  pofTelTed  by  his  progenitors,  and  ac- 
M  knowledged  by  all  other  ancient  Hates  and  princes.  That 
♦<  themfelves,  in  their  public  letters  of  the  laft  of  June,  fent  by 
«  your  lordfliip,  feemed  then  to  confirm  their  immemorial  pof- 
<*  feiTion,  as  they  term  it,  with  divers  treaties,  as  are  that  of  the 
<«  year  1550,  and  another  between  his  Majefty's  predecelTors 
<*  and  Charles  V.  as  prince  of  thofe  provinces,  and  not  by  the 
♦'  law  of  nations.  To  vv'hich,  their  laft  plea,  his  Majefty  would 
*'  have  them  told,  that  he,  being  an  iilander  prince,  is  not  ig- 
*'  norant  of  the  laws  and  rights  of  his  ov/n  kingdom,  nor  doth 
**  expe<fl  to  be  taught  the  law  oi  nations  by  them,  or  their 
<*  Grotius,  whofe  ill  thriving  might  rather  teach  others  to  dif- 
*'  avow  his  poiitions ;  and  his  honefty  called  in  queftion  by 
^*  themfelves,  might  render  his  learning  as  much  fufpedled  to 
<*  them  as  his  perfon.  This  his  Majefty  takes  for  an  high  point 
"  of  his  fovereignty,  and  will  not  have  it  flighted  over  in  any 
*.*  fafhion  whatfoever. 

*<  Thus  I  have  partjculated  unto  you  the  manner  of  our 
f*  proceedipg  with  them.  Let  them  advife  to  feek  leave  frpm 
"«'  his  Majefty,  and  acknowledge  in  him  his  right,  as  other 
*'  princes  have  done,  and  do,  or  it  may  well  com.e  to  pafs,  thac 
'•  they  that  will  needs  bear  all  the  world  before  them,  by  their 
♦■'  tnare  liberiiTn,  may  loon  come  to  have  neither  tsrratn  ^  fom 
**  /um,  nor  risvipuhlicii.m  llberam.^^ 

Extract  of  a  Letter  of  the  faid  ambaftador  to  Secretary 
Naunton,  dated  at  the  Hague,  the  thirtieth  of  December, 
1618. 

"  Whetheb.  the  final  refolution  here  will  be  according  fo 
''  his  Majefty's  defire,  in  that  point  concerning  the  fiftijng  upon 
«<  the  coafts  of  his  three  kingdoms,  I  cannot  fay ;  and  by  fome- 
*?  what  which  fell  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  way  of  dif- 
**  courfe,  when  he  took  leave  of  me  on  Monday  laft,  at  his 
*^  departure,  I  fufpeil  it  will  not,  in  regard  the  magiftrates  of 
**  thefe  towns  of  Holland,  being  newly  placed,  and  yet  fcarce 
"  faft  in  their  feats,  who  do  authorize  the  deputies  which  come 
'*  hither  to  the  afiembly  of  the  ft.ites,  ::;  all  ^hin^s  they  are  to 

"  treat 
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*«  treat  and  refolve,  will  not  adventure,  for  fear  of  the  people, 
*«  to  determine  of  a  bufinefs  on  which  the  livelihood  of  fifty 
**  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  one  fingle  province  doth. 
<«  depend.  I  told  the  prince,  that  howfoever  his  Majefty,  both 
*'  in  honour  of  his  crown  and  perfon,  and  interefl:  of  his  king- 
"  doms,  neither  could  nor  would  any  longer  defift  from  having 
«  his  right  acknowledged  by  this  ftate,  as  well  as  by  all  other 
"  princes  and  commonwealths,  efpecially  finding  the  fame  opcn- 
«'  ly  oppugned,  both  by  their  fi:atefmen  and  men  of  war,  as 
"  the  writings  of  Grotius,  and  the  taking  of  John  Brown  the 
*'  la  ft  year,  may  teftify;  yet  this  acknowledgment  of  a  right 
*<  and  a  due,  was  no  exclufion  of  grace  and  favour,  and  that 
«'  the  people  of  this  country  paying  that  fmall  tribute  upon 
**  every  one  of  their  bufTes,  which  is  not  fo  much  as  difputed 
**  by  any  other  nation  whatfoever,  fuch  was  his  Majefiy's 
*<  well-williing  to  this  ftate,  that  I  prefumed  of  his  permiflion 
«  to  fuffer  them  to  continue  their  courfe  of  fifhing,  virhich  they 
**  might  ufe  thereby  with  moi-e  freedom  and  lefs  apprehenfion 
**  of  moleftation  and  let  than  before,  and  likewife  fpare  the 
*<  coft  of  £bme  of  their  men  of  war,  which  they  yearly  fend 
«*  out  to  maintain  that  by  force,  which  they  may  have  of  cour- 
<♦  tefy. 

"  The  prince  anfwered,  that  for  himfelf,  at  his  return  from 
**  Utrecht,  he  would  do  his  beft  endeavours  to  procure  his  Ma- 
^<  jefty's  contentment ;  but  he  doubted  the  Hollanders  would 
*'  apprehend  the  fame  efi?e<^  in  their  payment  for  fifhing  as  they 
<«  found  in  the  palTage  of  the  Sound,  where  at  firft  an  eafy  mat- 
<'  ter  was  demanded  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  but  now  more 
<'  exadled  than  they  can  poftibly  bear  j  and  touching  their  men 
«  ofwarhefaid,  they  muft  ftill  be  at  the  fame  charge  with 
«  them,  becaufe  of  the  pirates.  Withal  he  caft  out  a  queftion 
«  to  me,  whether  this  freedom  of  fifliing  might  not  be  redeem- 
*<■  ed  with  a  fum  of  money  ?  To  which  I  anfwered,  it  was  a 
«  matter  of  royalty  more  than  of  tuihcy,  though  princes  were 
"  not  to  neglect  their  profit''." 

Extract 

*>  Yc:,  tha*  we  maj-  perceive,  whenever  our  court  proceeded  with  due  fpirit, 
i:  had  i'.i  etisft,  a-id  broii;;ht  even  thefe  fubtilc  negociators  to  make  conceflions, 
tih'a:'^  i!'  reality  dc?lroy«d  «:.i  rh^ir  ptetcnlbns  at  other  tijr.cs,  will  appear  fnttn 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Secretary  Naunton  to  the  Lord 
Ambaflador  Carleton,  dated  the  twenty-firft  of  January,  1618. 

«<  As  I  had  dictated  thus  far,  I  received  dire£lion  from  his 
«  Majefty  to  fignify  to  the  ftates  commiffioners  here,  That  albeit 
"  their  earneft  intreaty,  and  his  gracious  confideration  of  the 
**  prefent  trouble  of  their  church  and  ftate,  had  moved  his  Ma- 
«  jefty  to  confent  to  delay  the  treaty  of  the  great  filhing  till  the 
<*  time  craved  by  the  commiflioners,  yet  underftanding  by  new 
**  and  frefh  complaints  of  his  mariners  and  fifliers  upon  the 
*<  coafts  of  Scotland,  that,  within  thefe  four  or  five  laft  years, 
*'  the  Low-country  fidiers  have  taken  fo  great  advantages  of  his 
<*  Majefty's  toleration,  that  they  have  grown  nearer  and  nearei* 
«  upon  his  Majefty's  coafts  year  by  year,  than  they  did  in  pre- 
*<  ceding  times,  without  leaving  any  bounds  for  the  country- 
"  people  and  natives  to  filh  upon  their  prince's  coafts,  and  op- 
**  prefTed  Ibmeof  his  fubjecSls  of  intent  tocontinue  their  pretended 
**  pofleffion,  and  driven  fome  of  their  great  veftels  through  their 
<*  nets,  to  deter  others  by  fear  of  the  like  violence  from  fifliing 
«  near  them,  ^c.  His  Majefty  cannot  forbear  to  tell  them, 
*<  that  he  is  lo  well  perfuaded  of  the  equity  of  the  ftates,  and 
*^  of  the  honourable  refpeft  they  bear  unto  him,  and  to  his  fub- 
*'  jefts  for  his  fake,  that  they  will  never  allow  fo  unjuft  and  in- 
<'  tolerable  oppreffions «,  for  reftraint  whereof,  and  to  prevent 
*  the  inconveniencies  which  muft  enfue  upon  the  continuance  of 
«  the  fame,  his  Majefty  hath  by  me  deftred  them  to  write  to 
'*  their  fuperiors  to  caufe  proclamation  to  be  made,  prohibiting 
"  any  of  their  fubje£ts  to  fifli  within  fourteen  miles  of  his  Ma- 
*«  jefty's  coafts  this  year,  or  in  any  time  hereafter,  until  orders 
♦<  be  taken  by  commiflioners  to  be  airthorifed  on  both  fides  for 

an  Extract  of  a  Letter  dated  January  14th,  i(Si8,  from  the  fame  ambaf- 
fador  to  Secretary  Naur.tjp,  ;n  which  he  gives  him  to  underfland,  "  That  having 
**  been  export ulaced  vvith,  but  in  a  friendly  manner,  by  certahi  of  the  ftatci 
*•  about  hi»  late  propofition  as  unfeafonabic  and  ftiarp,  they  faid,  they  ackno*- 
"  ledged  their  commiflioners  went  beyond  their  limits  in  their  terms  nf  imme- 
*'  moria!  pofTcffion,  immutable  droit  des  gem,  for  which  they  had  no  order; 
*•  that  he  tiicn  defired 'hem  to  confider  what  a  wrong  it  was  to  ehallcn^e  that 
••  Upon  right,  whieh  thnfp  pn  vinces  had  hi;herto  enjoyed  either  by  connivanc: 
"  or  courtcly,  and  yet  ncYcr  without  claim  on  his  Majefty's  fide." 

«  a  final 
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"  a  final  fettling  of  the  main  buGnefs.  His  Majefty  hath  like- 
"  wife  directed  me  to  command  you  from  him  to  m;ike  the  like 
«*  declaration  and  inftance  to  the  ftates  there,  and  to  certify  hi* 
"  Majefty  of  their  anfwers  with  what  convenient  fpeed  you 
**  may." 

"What  effeil  the  ambafiador's  negociatlon  had  with  the  dates, 
appears  by  a  letter  of  his  from  the  Hague  of  the  6th  ef  February^ 
1618,  to  King  James  himfelf. 

<«  I  find  likcAvife  in  the  manner  of  proceeding,  that,  treating 
*'  by  way  of  proportion  here,  nothing  can  be  expelled  but  their 
«  wonted  dilatory  and  evafive  anfwers,  their  manner  being  to 
*'  refer  fuch  propofitions  from  the  States-general  to  the  ftates  of 
<'  Holland.  The  ftates  of  Holland  take  advice  of  a  certain 
<'  council  refiding  at  Delft,  which  they  call  the  council  of  the 
*«  fifliery :  from  them  fuch  an  anfvver  commonly  coines  as  may 
*'  be  expefted  from  fuch  an  oracle.  The  way  therefore  (under 
**  corredtion)  to  effefl  your  Majefty's  intent,  is  to  begin  with 
*•  fifhers  themfeives,  by  publishing,  againfl:  the  time  of  their  go- 
*'  ing  out,  your  refolution  at  what  di fiance  you  will  permit  them 
**  to  fifh,  whereby  they  will  be  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  theit* 
«  council  of  fifhery,  that  council  to  the  ftates  of  Holland,  and 
**  thofc  of  Holland  to  the  States-general,  who  then,  in  place  of 
**  being  fought  unto,  will,  for  contentment  of  their  fubjedls,  feek 
«*  unto  your  Majefty." 

These  letters  make  it  perfeQly  clear,  that  ICing  James  afTerted 
his  rights  through  the  long  courfe  of  this  negociation  as  clearly 
and  as  explicitly  as  it  was  poffible,  and  brought  the  ftates  them- 
feives to  acknowledge,  that  thcfe  rights  had  a  juft  foundatiori. 
If  it  fliouid  be  inquired  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  after  carrying 
things  fo  far,  and  to  fuch  a  feeming  height,  they  fhould  fall 
again  into  filence  and  oblivion,  the  beft  anfwer  that  can  be  given 
to  this  cjUeltion  is,  that  in  the  midft  of  this  difpute  the  Prince  of 
Orange  afkcd  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  a  very  flirewd  qucftion,  viz. 
Whether  this  claim  about  the  fifhery  might  not  be  quieted  for  i 
fiim  of  money  ?  That  gentleman,  who  was  afterwards  created 
Vitcount  Dorchefter,  was  certainly  a  man  of  honour,  as  fully 
appears  from  the  advice  given  in  the  iaft  lettef  we  have  cited  ^ 
but  whether  fome  men  in  power  might  not  find  a  method,  by 

agents 
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:agents  of  their  own,  to  convey  an  anfwer  to  fo  plain  a  demand, 
is  more  than  at  this  diftance  of  time  can  be  determined,  hir 
William  Monfon  tells  us,  that,  in  reference  to  the  difputes  about 
the  flag,  the  Dutch  found  a  kind  of  protector  in  the  great  earl 
of  Salifbury  j  nor  is  it  at  all  impodible,  that  they  might  alfo  find 
an  advocate  in  this  Important  bufinefs  of  the  filhery ;  but,  if  they 
did,  this  muft  have  been  a  miniilerial  and  not  a  national  bargain, 
fince  we  (hall  find,  that  in  the  next  reign  this  claim  was  infifled 
upon  as  warmly,  and  with  fomewhat  better  etiecl,  than  in  that 
of  King  James. 

We  ihall  for  the  fame  reafon  refer  to  another  place,  the  d'lU 
putes  between  us  and  the  Dutch  about  the  right  of  faihing  for 
■whales  on  the  coafts  of  Spitzbergen,  as  called  by  the  Dutch,  but 
"by  us  at  that  time  New-Greenland,  of  which  both  nations  claim- 
ed to  be  the  firft  difcoverers  ;  in  virtue  of  that  each  of  them  pre- 
tended a  right  of  excluding  the  ether,  in  ^onfequence  of  which 
annual  ftruggles  enfued,  not  without  fcm.e  bloodfhed.  We 
fliali  alfo,  for  the  fame  caufe,  refer  the  meafures  taken  in  this 
reign  to  fupport  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  by  declaring  m  what 
manner  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  were  to  profecute  their  na- 
val hoftilities,  without  prejudice  to  the  neutrality  of  Engliih  ports, 
or  his  Majedy's  prerogative. 

It  may  not  be  amifs,  however,  to  observe  here,  that  by  what- 
ever means  things  were  fettled  and  quieted  at  that  time,  in  re- 
fpect  to  the  Dutch  fiUiing,  it  CGuld  never  afFedt  the  claim  of  right 
by  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ;  for  as  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  very 
wifely  returned  for  anfwer  to  the  queftion  before-mentioned, 
that  it  was  a  royalty,  fo,  beyond  ail  doubt,  thofe  ancient  and 
immemorial  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  unalienable ;  and 
though  treaties  may  be  made  for  explaining,  regulating,  and  ad- 
jufting  them  with  our  neighbours,  yet  this  muft  be  always  under- 
ilood  as  done  with  a  "view  to  the  maintaining  thera.  Thefe  rights 
belong  to  the  crown  and  not  to  the  king,  who,  though  bound 
by  the  duty  of  his  ofBce  to  fupport  and  vindicate  them,  yet  Is  at 
the  fame  time  reftrained  by  that  duty  from  alienating  them  ;  and 
therefore  whatever  tolerations,  connivances,  or  forbearances 
there  may  be  in  particular  reigns,  or  from  particular  circumftan- 
ces,  thefe  can  never  be  urged  in  prejudice  to  the  inherent  rights 
pf  the  crown,  which  always  fubGft,  though  they  may  not  al- 
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ways  be  Infifted  upon.  This  dodrine  the  reader  has  before  k^r\ 
was  particularly  urged  and  applied  by  Sir  Williai-n  Monfon  in  the 
cafe  of  the  flag,  when  the  Dutch  were  defirous  of  avaihng  them- 
felvcs  of  Queen  EUfabeth's  waving  her  right  in  a  cafe  where  in- 
deed it  could  not  well  be  infifted  upon,  that  is,  where  a  Dutch 
fquadron  ferved  as  auxiliaries  in  a  fleet  commanded  by  an  Eng- 
iiih  admiral,  and  confequently  during  that  time  were  treated  as 
Englifh  rubje£ts. 

We  come  now  to  the  only  naval  expedition  of  confccjuence, 
which  was  undertaken  during  the  time  this  king  fat  upon  the 
throne,  I  mean  the  attempt  upon  Algiers.  What  the  real  grounds 
were  of  this  romantic  undertaking,  feems  not  eafytobedifcovered. 
The  common  flory  is,  that  Copnt  Gondemar,  having  gained  an 
afcendency  over  hisMajefly's  under/landing,  perfuaded  him,  con- 
trary to  his  natural  inclination,  which  feldom  permitted  him  to 
act  vigorouiiy  againfl  his  own  enemies,  to  fit  out  a  formidable 
fleet,  in  order  to  humble  the  foes  of  the  king  of  Spain'.  But 
we  have  it  from  other  hands,  that  this  was  a  proje£t  of  much 
older  Handing  ;  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  had  fclicited  the 
king  to  fuch  an  expedition,  before  he  laid  down  his  charge  of 
lord  high-admiral ;  and  that  Sir  Robert  Manfel  infufed  it  into 
the  head  of  his  fucceflbr  Buckingham,  that  it  wqulJ  giye  a  great 
reputation  to  his  management  of  naval  affairs,  if  fuch  a  thing  wa§ 
entered  upon  in  the  dawn  of  his  adminiftration.  As  Buckingham 
eafdy  brought  the  king  to  ccnfent  to  whatever  hinifclf  approved, 
there  is  the  utmoft  probability,  that  it  was  by  his  injfioence  this 
delign  was  carried  into  execution  ;  notwithftanding  that,  Sir 
William  Montbn,  who  has  been  confulted  upon  it,  gave  his 
judgment,  fupported  by  ftrong  and  clear  arguments,  that  it  was 
rafh  and  ill-founded,  and  that,  inflead  of  raifing  the  reputatiofj 
of  the  Britifti  ai*ms,  it  would  only  contribute  to  render  them  ri- 
diculous, becaufe  the  whole  world  would  take  notice  of  the  dif" 
appointment,  whereas  only  a  few  could  judge  of  its  real  caufes, 
and  of  the  little  renfon  there  was  to  mcafure  the  naval  (Ircngth 
of  Britain  thereby  ^. 


i  Riiriiw'orih'.t  collections,  vol.  i.  p.  54.     Mr.  Cannlen's  anna's  of  the  reign  of 
}(i/ig  Jair.es  uiider  tiie  year  i(5i.o.     Wiifon's  hilUry  of  King  Jitue*,   p.  yitf. 

'  In 
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In  the  month  of  OcHiober  1620,  this  fleet  failed  from  Ply- 
mouth. It  confided  of  fix  men  of  war,  and  twelve  flout  fliips 
hired  from  the  merchants.  Of  thefe  Sir  Robert  Manfel,  theii 
vice-admiral  of  England,  had  the  command  in  chief,  Sir  Ri- 
chard Hawkins  xvas  vice,  and  Sir  Thomas  Button  rear-admiral. 
Sir  Henry  Palmer,  Arthur  Manwaring,  Thomas  Love,  and 
Samuel  Argall,  Efqrs;  were  appointed  to  be  members  of  the 
council  of  war,  and  Edward  Clarke,  Efq;  was  fecretary.  On 
the  twenty-feVenth  of  November,  they  came  to  an  anchor  in 
Algier-rdad,  and  faluted  the  town,  but  without  receiving  a  fin- 
gle  gun  in  anfwer.  On  the  twenty-eighth,  the  admiral  fent  a 
gentleman  with  a  white  flag  to  let  the  Turkifli  vicei"oy  know 
the  caufe  of  his  co(;ning,  who  returned  him  an  anfwer  by  four 
commiflidners,  that  he  had  ofders  from  the  Grand  Seignior  to 
ufe  the  Englifh  with  the  utmoft  refpe^l,  to  fuffer  their  men  to 
come  on  fliore,  and  to  furnifli  them  with  what  provifions  they 
wanted.  Upon  this  a  negociation  enfued,  in  which  it  is  hard 
to  fay,  whether  the  Turks  or  the  admiral  a<Sl:ed  with  greater 
chicanery.  The  former  refufed  to  difmifs  the  gentleman  iirrt 
fent,  unlefs  an  Englifli  conful  was  left  at  Algiers ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, to  rid  himfelf  of  this  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  a  feaman  to 
put  on  a  fuit  of  good  clothes,  and  to  pafs  for  a  conful ;  this 
cheat  not  being  difcovered  by  the  Turks,  they  fent  forty  Eng- 
iifh  flaves  on  board  the  admiral,  and  promifed  to  give  him  fa- 
tisfaftion  as  to  his  other  demands  ;  upon  which,  he  failed  again 
for  the  Spanifh  coafl:,  attended  by  fix  French  men  of  war,  the 
admiral  of  which  fquadron  had  ftruck  to  the  Englifh  fieet  on 
his  firft  joining  it,  which  feenis  tO  have  been  the  greateii  ho- 
hour,  and  perhaps  the  greateft  advantage,  too,  that  attended 
this  whole  expedition '. 

It  had  been  well  if  this  enterprize  had  ended  thus ;  but  after 
t-ecelvlng  a  fupply  of  provifions  from  England,  it  was  refolved 
to  malie  another  attempt  upon  Algiers  in  the  fpring,  and,  if 
poiTlble,  to  burn  the  Ihips  in  the  mole  ™.     Accordingly,  in  the 

,    •  Purchas's  pilgrim.":,  p.  sSi.     Ste  alio  an  account  of  this  expedition,  pub? 
5i(^cd  by  aiuhcrity,  in   iCzi. 

n!  See  the  relation  of  this  expedition  before  referred  to,  which  is  almoft  the 
only  avuhentic  account  we  have  of  it;  and  yet  it  is  an  accK/Unt  only  en  one 
lide,  and  was  certdinly  written  to  jiiftify  tiie  undertaking. 

3  O  s  xnontii 
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xnonth  of  May  the  fleet  left  the  coafl:  of  Majorca,  and  upore 
the  twenty-firfi:  of  the  fame  month,  anchored  before  Algiers, 
and  began  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  this  defign.  Two 
fliips  taken  from  the  Tur"ks,  one  of  an  hundred,  the  other  ot" 
Cxty  tons,  were  fitted  up  for  this  purpofe.  They  were  filled 
with  dry  wood,  oakam,  pitch,  rofin,  tar,  brimftone,  and  other 
combuftible  matter,  and  provided  with  chains,  grappling-irons, 
and  boats  to  bring  off  the  men  •,  next  followed  the  three  bri- 
ganiincs,  which  the  admiral  bought  at  Alicant,,  with  fire-balls,, 
buckets-  of  wild-fire,  and  fire-pikes  to  faften  their  fire- works  to 
the  enemy's  fhips.  They  had  alfo  a  gurrlod,  fitted  up  with  fire- 
works, chains,  and  grappling-irons ;  the  gunlod  was  to  be  fired 
m  the  midft  of  the  fhips  in  the  mole,  having  likewife  a  boat  to 
bring  oiF  her  men.  Seven  armed  boats  followed  to  fuftain 
thofe  of  the  fire-fliips,  in  cafe  they  were  purfued  at  their  coming 
oft".  Thefe  were  likewife  furnilhed  with  fire-works  to  deftroy 
the  fhips  without  the  mole. 

The  wind  not  being  favourable,  the  attempt  was  put  off  till 
the  twenty- fourth,  and  blowing  then  at  S.  S.  \V,  the  Ihips  ad- 
vanced with  a  brifk  gale  towai-ds  the  mole  ;  but  when  they 
were  within  lefs  than  a  muflcet-lliot  of  the  mole's  head,  the 
wind  died  away,  and  it  grew  fo  calm  they  could  not  enter. 
However,  the  boats  and  brigantines  finding  they  were  diico- 
veredy  by  the  brightnefs  of  the  moon,  which  was  then  at  full, 
and  being  informed  by  a  Chriftian  flave,  who  fwam  from  the 
town,  that  the  Turks  had  left  their  fliips  unguarded,  with  only 
a  man  or  two^  in  each  of  them,  they  refolved  to  proceed  ; 
which  they  did^  but  performed  little  or  nothing,  and  then  re- 
tired with  the  lofs  of  fix  men.  After  a  day  or  two's  ftay  they 
put  to  fea,  and  in  the  month  of  June  returned  to  England. 
This  ill-concerted  enterpriKe  had  no  other  effe^,  than  that  of 
cxpofing  our  own  commerce  to  the  infults  of  the  Algerines, 
wlio  did  a  great  deal  of  raifchief,  while  we  did  them  little  or 
none  ;-  though  two  other  fleets  were  afterwards  fent  again  ft 
them,  one  under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Willoughby,  and 
the  other  under  that  of  the  earl  of  Denbigh ;  but  both  did  fo 
fmall  fervice,  that  very  few  of  our  hiflories  take  any  notice  of 

them. 
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them  ".  Sir  William  Monfon  has  made  fome  fevere  but  juft 
obfervations  upon  thefe  undertakings'^,  and  particularly  remarks, 
that  notwithftanding  the  whole  nation  was  grievouily  offended, 
as  they  will  always  be  at  fuch  mifcarriages,  yet  they  never  had 
any  fatisfa^ion  given  them;  which  irritated  them  exceedingly, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  raiie  that  fpirit  which  vented  it- 
felf  afterwards  in  a  civil  war. 

In  1623,  happened  the  bloody  affair  of  Amboyna,  of  which 
I  (hall  give  a  (hort  and  fair  account ;  becaufe  it  gave  birth  to 
our  national  hatred  of  the  Dutch,  which  fubfilled  fo  long,  and 
had  fuch  fatal  effedls.  By  a  treaty  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Provinces  in  16 19,  it  was  ftipulated 
amongft  other  things,  that,  to  prevent  farther  difputes,  the 
Dutch  fhould  enjoy  two-thirds  of  the  trade  at  Amboyna,  and 
the  Englifh  one.  In  purfuance  of  this,  a  factory  was  eredied  iu 
that  ifland  as  well  as  other  places ;  yet,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of 
two  years,  the  Dutch  grew  weary  of  their  company,  and,  un- 
der pretence  of  a  plot,  feized  the  principal  perfons  in  the  fac* 
tory,  tortured  them,  and  having  extorted  from  them  fome  con- 
feffions,  put  as  many  of  them  as  they  thought  fit  to  death,  and 
under  a  fpecious  fhew  of  clemency  difcharged  the  refi;;  feizing, 
however,  not  only  on  this,  but  all  the  other  factories  likevvilcr 
which  at  that  time  the  Englifii  had  in  the  Spice-Iflands,  and 
thereby  engrofling  that  moft  valuable  trade  to  themfelvcs. 
That  this  was  really  a  contrivance,  feems  to  be  pretty  plain,  not 
to  make  ufe  of  a  Itronger  word,  from  the  following  clrcuir- 
ftances,  which  are  inconteftible.  The  Englifti  had  only  a  houle 
wherein  their  fa£lory  refided,  whereas  the  Dutch  were  polici- 
fed  of  a  very  ftrong  fort ;  the  number  of  the  former  did  not 
exceed  twenty,  the  latter  had  above  two  hundred  garrifon  fol- 
diers  in  the  caftle,  and  eight  flout  fliips  riding  in  the  port. 
The  prifoners  all  denied  it  mofl  folemnly  at  their  deaths,  and 

o  In  the  continuation  of  Stowe's  chronicle  by  Howef,  there  is  net  a  -ycrd  of 
ir,  and  in  many  other  books  of  the  fame  kind,  we  are  barely  told  wljen  chis  fkc-t 
failed,  a^d  when  it  came  back. 

°  There  are  three  diicourfcs  of  his  upon  this  fuhjc£V.  ere  addreftd  to  t!  c 
privy-council,  on  the  propereft  mcihod  for  attempting  the  ruin  of  Algiers;  ano- 
ther difiu^dir.g  from  that  entcrprize  ;  and  the  third  on  the  mifljkes  in  this  expedi- 
tion, wherein  he  obfeives,  that  during  all  the  time  iht-y  were  otst,  tb.-y  wcrs  bt£ 
Twenty  d.'ys  out  at  lea. 

wouldt 
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T?ouId  have  taken  the  n^crament  on  the  truth  of  what  they  faid 
but  that  it  was  refufed  them  by  the  Dutch  p.  That  I  may  noi 
be  however  fufpected  of  injuftice  towards  them,  I  will  tran- 
fcribe  their  own  account  of  this  matter.  "  This  ifland,"  fays 
a  writer  who  addrefled  his  work  to  the  ftatcs  of  Holland  *», 
"  was  a  long  time  the  fubje£l  of  difpute  between  the  Dutch 
*<  and  Englifh.  The  Eaft  India  Company,  v/ho  had  made 
"  themfeives  matters  of  it,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Eng- 
<*  lift,  for  driving  out  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards;  and  by 
«  one  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty  it  was  agreed,  that  they 
"  ftiould  furnifh  ten  men  of  war  for  this  purpofe.  They  negleft- 
»*  ing  this  armaaient,  the  Indians  of  Ternate  taking  advantage 
<*  of  the  weaknefs  which  this  omiflion  of  theirs  had  occalion- 
"  ed,  agreed  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
*«  having  made  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Tidorej  who  wzi 
*'  an  enemy  to  the  Dutch,  attacked  feveral  iflands  dependent  on 
"  Amboyna,  and  having  made  themfeives  mafters  of  ihemj 
«'  refolved  to  attack  the  citadel ;  and  the  Englifh  are  faid  to 
«'  have  been  concerned  with  them  in  this  delign,  which  was 
«•  difcovered  by  a  Japanefe.  The  governor  heard  from  all 
*«  fides,  that  the  Englifh  had  taken  his  citadel.  Aftoniibed  at 
"  thefe  reports,  though  falfe,  he  put  himfelf  on  his  guard,  and 
*'  feized  the  Japanefe,  whom  he  fufpected.  This  man  con- 
**  feiTed,  that  the  Englifh  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  againrt 
«*  the  governor;  that,  taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  the 
**  citadel  was  to  be  feized,  and  that  the  Japanefe  in  the  ifland 
"  had  engaged  to  execute  this  project.  The  governor  without 
**  hefitation,  arrefted  all  who  were  accufed  of  having  any  hand 
"  in  this  delign.  The  Englifli  confeffed,  that  their  faftor  had 
*'  fworn  them  upon  the  gofpel  never  to  reveal  the  fecret ;  which^ 
"  however,  they  did,  and  ligned  their  confeflions,  fome  freely^ 
*•  and  the  reft  conitrained  thereto  by  the  violence  of  the  tor- 
*'  ture.  They  were  all  executed  ;  and  this  is  what  is  com- 
*'  monly  called  the  mafTacre  of  Amboyna      The  Englifh  have 

P  S<;e  a  paniphlet  iniit'eJ,  **  A  true  iclation  of  the  unjiift,  cruel,  arj  fear- 
"  barous  proceedings  againft  the  Eng!i(h  at  Amboyna,  publifhed  by  aiuhoiity, 
"   1614,  4to,"  and  feveral  other  traft?.  <5   M.  Bjfnage  in  his  anriale* 

des  provinces  unies,  vol.  i.  p.  119.         Coke's  dete^i  n  of  the  court  and  ftate  of 
ILr^Uiid,  p.  y5,  i-;. 

"  always 
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*i  always  maintained,  that  this  crime  was  purely  imaginary,  and 
f*  only  made  ufe  of  as  a  pretext  to  facrifice  their  nation  to  the 
**  vengeance  of  a  governor;  and  therefore  they  continued  to 
*'  demand  fatisfa(SiQn  for  this  lofs  from  1*123  to  1672,  when, 
**  through  the  indifferent  ftate  of  their  affairs,  they  were  glad 
**  to  depart  from  it."  This  Dutch  account,  and  indeed  all  the 
accounts  I  have  ever  feen  of  their  drawing  up,  fufhciently  prove, 
that  there  was  more  of  policy  than  of  any  thing  elfe  in  this 
whole  proceeding,  and  that  what  the  I)utch  in  this  black  bufi-» 
nefs  chiefly  aimed  at,  was  the  excluding  us  from  the  fpice« 
trade,  in  which  they  effectually  prevailed. 

It  is  indeed  ftrange,  that,  conHdering  the  iftrength  of  the 
nation  at  fea  at  the  time  we  received  this  infult,  and  the  quick 
fenfe  v/hich  the  Engliih  always  have  of  any  national  affront,  no 
proper  fatisfacSlion  was  obtained,  nor  any  vigorous  meafures  en- 
tered into,  in  order  to  ej:;acl  it.  But  the  wonder  will  in  a  great 
meafure  ceafe,  when  we  confider  the  ilatc  of  the  crown,  and  of 
the  people  at  that  period.  The  king  had  been  engaged  for 
many  years  in  a  tedious,  difl^onourable,  and  diftafteful  negocia- 
tion,  for  the  marriage  of  his  fon  Prince  Charles  with  the  prin- 
cefs  of  Spain  :  to  the  chimerical  advantages  he  propol'ed  from 
this,  he  facrificed  the  interefl  of  his  family,  the  glory  of  his 
government,  and  the  affe<9:ions  of  his  people ;  and  yet  could 
never  bring  the  thing  to  bear,  but  was  at  lad  forced  to  break 
off  the  treaty  abriiptlyj  and  to  think  of  entering  upon  a  war, 
to  which  he  had  been  always  ayerfe,  efpecially  at  the  clofe  of 
his  life  and  reign.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  things  when  this 
accident  happened  at  Amboyna ;  and,  therefore,  though  it 
made  a  great  noife,  and  ocgahoned  much  expoffulation  with 
that  republic,  yet  the  attention  of  the  crown  to  the  propofed 
war  with  Spain,  and  its  concern  for  the  recovery  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, joined  to  the  neceffity  there  was  of  managing  the  Dutch 
at  fo  critical  a  juaiTture,  hindered  our  proceeding  any  farther 
tlian  remonftrances,  while  our  competitors  kept  excluiively  f(5 
very  confiderable  a  branch  of  trade.  I  have  taken  the  more 
pains  to  fettle  and  clear  up  this  matter,  becaufe  it  is  a  full  proof 
of  a  truth  we  ought  never  to  forget,  viz-  that  domePtic  diffen- 
(ions  are  particularly  fatal  to  us  as  a  trading  nation,  and  that  it 
is  impoffible  for  us  to  maintain  our  commerce  in  a  flourifliing 

tondirion. 
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condition,  if  we  do  not  at  leaft  enjoy  peace,  and  with  it  unani- 
mity at  home,  whatever  our  circumftances  may  be  abroad. 

I  know  of  nothing  relating  to  naval  affairs  in  this  reign  of 
which  I  have  not  already  fpoken,  except  the  fending  a  fleet  to 
bring  home  Prince  Charles  from  Spain  may  be  reckoned  in  that 
number.  It  conlifted,  however,  of  a  few  fliips  only,  but  in 
good  order,  and  well  manned,  fo  that  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to 
have  exprefied  great  fatisfa<3:ion  at  the  fight  of  it,  which,  how- 
ever, true  or  falfe,  is  a  matter  of  no  great  confequence.  This 
voyage,  though  a  ftiort  one,  gave  Prince  Charles  fome  idea  of 
maritime  affairs,  which  proved  afterwards  of  benefit  to  the  na- 
tion. The  breaking  the  Spanifh  match  made  way  for  a  war  with 
that  kingdom,  much  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  Englifh ;  but,  in 
the  midft  of  the  preparations  that  were  making  for  it,  the  king 
ended  his  days  at  Theobald's,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1625,  in 
the  59th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  23d  of  his  reign''.  His  pa- 
cific temper  occafioned  our  having  but  little  to  fay  in  this  part  of 
our  work ;  but,  before  we  proceed  to  mention  the  eminent  fea- 
men  who  flourifhed  in  his  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the 
reader  a  concife  view  of  the  improvement  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion within  this  period,  as  well  as  a  brief  account  of  the  colo- 
nies fettled,  while  this  prince  fat  upon  the  throne. 

It  has  been  already  fnewn,  that,  under  thepublic-fpirited  ad- 
miniftration  of  Queen  Elifabeth,  this  nation  firft  came  to  have 
any  thing  like  a  competent  notion  of  the  benefits  of  an  extenfive 
commerce,  and  began  to  think  of  managing  their  own  trade 
themfelves,  which  down  to  that  period  had  been  almoft  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  So  long  as  the  war  continued  with 
.Spain,  our  merchants  went  on  in  a  right  way  j  by  which  I  mean, 
that  they  profecuted  their  private  advantage  in  fuch  a  manner, 
iis  that  it  proved  likewife  of  public  utility,  by  in-creafing  the  num- 
ber of  feamen  -and  of  ftout  ffiips  belonging  to  this  kingdom :  but 
after  King  James's  acceCTion,  and  the  taking  place  of  that  peace, 
which  they  had  fo  long  and  fo  earneftly  expected,  things  took  a 
new  and  ftrange  turn.  Our  traders  faw  the  manifeft  advantage  of 
ufing  large  and  flout  fliips,  but,  inftead  of  building  them,  were 
content  to  freight  thofe  of  their  neighbours,  becaufe  a  little  mo». 

f  RuSh*onli's  coUeftions,  vol.  i.  p.  isj.  Stowe's  chronicle  ccnunued  by  Stowe^ 
p    .-Oii.     V/!.lo£  iaJ  other  liKloiiaHS, 
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tifey  was  to  be  faved  by  this  method.  In  confequence  of  this 
motion, our  fliipping decayed  in  proportion  as  our  trade  increafed, 
till,  in  the  year  16 15,  things  were  come  to  fo  ftrange  a  pafs, 
that  there  were  hot  ten  fhips  of  200  tons  belonging  to  the  port 
bf  London.  Upon  this  the  Trinity-houfe  petitioned  the  king, 
fetting  forth  the  matter  of  fadV,  and  the  dreadful  confequences 
it  would  have,  with  refpedt  to  our  naval  powerj  through  the  de- 
cay of  feamen,  and  praying,  that  the  king  would  put  in  execu- 
tion fome  good  old  laws,  which  were  calculated  for  the  redrefs 
of  this  evil,  fuggefting  alfo  the  exaitiple  of  the  ftate  of  Venice, 
who  on  a  like  occafion  had  prohibited  their  fubje£ls  to  tranfporc 
any  goods  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  merchants  unanimoufly  op- 
pofed  the  mariners  in  this  difpute,  and,  having  at  this  juncSture. 
t«etter  ihtereft  at  court,  prevailed.  Yet  in  a  year's  time  the  ta- 
bles were  turned,  and  the  merchants,  convinced  of  their  own 
miftake,  joined  with  the  mariners  in  a  like  application.  An  ex- 
traordinary accident  produced  this  happy  efFeil.  Two  fliips, 
rach  of  the  burden  of  300  tons,  came  into  the  river  of  Thames, 
laden  with  currants  and  cottori,  the  property  of  fome  Dutch 
merchants  refiding  here.  This  immediately  opened  the  eyes  of 
all  our  ttadets ;  they  faw  now,  that  through  their  own  error 
they  were  come  back  to  the  very  point  from  which  they  fet  out, 
and  that,  if  fome  bold  and  effe<5tual  remedy  was  not  immediately 
applied,  our  commerce  would  be  gradually  driven  again  by  fo- 
reigners on  foreign  bottoms.  They  inHantly  drew  up  a  repre- 
fentation  cf  this,  aiid  laid  it  before  the  king  and  his  council ; 
upon  which  a  proclamation  was  iffuedj  forbidding  any  Englifh 
fubje£l  to  export  or  import  goods  in  any  but  Englilli  bottoms  ^ 
When  once  people  have  entered  into  a  courfe  of  induftry,  the 
l>epefit3  accruing  from  it  v/ill  generally  keep  them  in  that  road, 
and  even  the  difficulties  they  meet  with  turn  to  their  advantage. 
Thusj  after  the  Englifli  merchants  had  built  a  few  large  iliips  in 
their  own  ports,  and  furniflied  them  with  artillery  and  other  ne- 
Ceiiaries,  they  found  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  launch  into 
many  trades  that  were  unthought  of  before  ;  and,  though  for 
fome  time  they  fufFered  not  a  little  by  the  Algerines  and  other 
pirates  of  Barbary,  yet  in  the  end  they  got  more  than  they  loil: 

s  Sir  William  Monfoti's  naval  tratts,  p,  318. 
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by  thefe  accidents;  for  it  put  them  upon  building  ftill  larger 
flaips,  as  well  as  taking  more  care  in  providing  and  manning 
fmall  ones  ;  which  had  fuch  an  eft"e£l  in  the  fpace  of  feven 
years,  that  whereas  fliips  of  a  hundred  tons  had  been  be- 
fore efteemed  very  large  veflels,  and  were  generally  built  and 
trought  from  beyond  the  feas,  now  there  were  many  merchant- 
men of  three,  four,  and  five  hundred  tons  belonging  to  feveral 
ports,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  veflels,  each  of  above  200  tons 
burden,  belonging  to  Newcaftle  alorie,  all  built  at  home,  and 
fetter  built  than  elfe where;  and,  before  the  death  of  King  James, 
our  trade  was  fo  far  inereafed,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Monfon,  we  were  little,  if  at  all  inferior  in  maritime  force 
to  the  Dutch  f. 

In  refpect  to  the  encauragements  given  hy  the  crown  for  pro- 
moting commerce  and  plantations  in  the  Eafh  Indies  and  America, 
they  were  as  great  under  this  reign  as  under  any  fucceeding  one. 
Several  voyages  were  made  on  account  of  the  Eaft  India  Compa- 
ny, and  the  king  did  not  fpare  fending  an  ambafliidor  into  thofe 
parts  for  their  fervice.  Virginia  and  New  England  were  in  a 
great  meafure  planted,  B-arbadoes  poffelTed  and  fettled,  and  Ber- 
mudas difcovcred  in  his  time^  I  do  not  know  whether  the  at- 
tempts made  for  fixing,  colonies  in  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia, 
or  New  Scotland,  deferve  any  commendation,  becaufe,  as  they 
were  managed  at  that  time,  they  could  turn  to  little  account  j 
yet  it  muft  be  allowed,,  that  the  government  meant  well  by  the 
encouragement  given  to  thefe  undertakings,,  which  went  fo  fay 
as  dire£ling  propofals  for  fettling  Newfoundland  to  be  read  in 
churches,  that  all  who  had  any  mind  to  be  concerned  in  fuch 
attempts  might  have  due  notice  ".  Some  benefits  certainly  ac- 
crued even  fi-om  thefe  abortive  projefls  ^  they  occafioned  build- 
ing a  great  many  good  fliipsyincreafed  the  Newfoundland  fifhery,y 
added  to  the  number  of  our  failors,  and  kept  alive  that  fpirit  of 

f  Sir  William  Monfon's  naval  trafls,  p.  319,  35c.  Stowe's  annals,  p.  95)4, 
and  the  fame  faOs  arc  alfo  to  be  mcc  wiih  in  feveral  of  tbetreatifes  on  commerce, 
which  will  be  hereafter  meritioned.  c  See  a  declaration  of  the  fiate  of  the 

fCilony  of  Vtrgiiiia  by  his  Majefty's  council  for  Virginia,  London,  j6xo,  410. 
Captain  Smith's  general  hiftory  of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer- 
iflands,  Lo.idon,  ii5i7,  fjl.     Purchas's  pilgrims  and  pi'grimage.  "  Order 

of  the  king  in  council  at  Theobald's,  April  nth,  itfij,  printed  with  other  things, 
anddiredkd  to  be  read  In  churches,  Londim,  i6ii,  4t(j, 
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tlifcovering  which  is  eflential  to  a  beneficial  commerce,  fince 
whenever  a  nation  comes  to  think  it  has  trade  enough,  their 
trade  will  quickly  decline.  Befides,  it  engaged  abundance  of 
knowing  and  experienced  perfons  to  write  upon  all  brr»nches  of 
traffic ;  and  their  books,  which  yet  remain,  fufficiently  prove, 
that  there  were  numbers  in  thofe  days,  who  thoroughly  under- 
ftood  all  the  arts  neceflary  to  promote  manufactures,  naviga- 
tion, and  ufeful  commerce  ". 

As  to  the  navy,  which  was  more  particularly  the  care  of  the 
crown,  we  find  that  it  frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
king  himfelf,  as  well  as  of  his  minifters.  In  moft  of  our  naval 
hiftories  we  have  a  liii  of  nine  {hips  added  to  the  royal  navy  of 
England  by  this  prince,  which  lili  is  taken  from  Sir  William 
Monfon,  and  fiands  thus  *  : 

Ships.  Men  ; 

Reformation,         *- 

Happy  Entrance, 

Garland,         ... 

St.  George,         -         -  . 

Mary  Rofe,  r 

Triumph,         -  -  - 

Swiftfure,  _  -  » 

Bonaventure, 

St.  Andrew,         -         •         - 

But  that  tliis  lift  is  very  defe^ive,  we  may  conclude  from 
hence,  that  there  is  no  mention  therein  of  the  greateft  /hip  built 
in  this  king's  reign,  and  built,  too,  by  his  exprefs  direction,  of 
which  we  have  fo  exadt,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  authentic  aa 
account,  that  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  tranfcribe  it. 

^  Such  as,  An  efTay  of  the  means  to  make  travel  ufeful,  profirabic,  anJ  ho- 
nouraMe,  by  Thomas  Palmer,  London,  l6o6,  4'o.  Virginia  rLhly  valued,  by 
Richard  HBkluyt,  London,  1609,  4to.  The  planter's  plea,  or  the  gronnds  of 
plantations  examined,  and  objeftitjns  anfwered,  Lqadon,  1620,  4to.  Adifcourfe 
on  the  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  Thomas  Mun.  The  maintenance  of  free 
trade,  by  George  Malynes,  merchant,  London,  1622,  8vo.  The  centre  of  the 
circle  of  commerce,  by  the  fame  hand,  London,  1623,  Ato,  ^  Sir  William 
Monfon's  naval  trafts,  p.  277. 
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«  This  year,  1610,  the  king  built  a  moil  goodly  fhip  fbc 
•'war,  the  keel  whereof  was  114  feet  long,  and  the  crofe 
«f  beam  was  forty-four  feet  in  length  ;  fliC  will  carry  fixty- 
*'  four  pieces  of  great  ordnance,  and  is  of  the  burden  of 
<'  1400  tons.  This  royal  (hip  is  double-built,  and  is  mod  fump- 
"  tuoufly  adorned,  within  and  without,  with  all  manner  of  cu- 
**  rious  carving,  painting,  and  rich  gilding,  being  in  all  refpcdls 
«  the  greateft  and  goodliefl  fliip  that  ever  was  built  in  England  ; 
*'  and  this  glpriouo  fliip  the  king  gave  unto  his  fon  Henry  prince 
«  of  Wales.  The  24th  of  September  the  king,  the  queen,  the 
"  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  Lady  Ehfabeth, 
«  with  many  great  lords,  went  unto  Woolwich  to  fee  it  launch- 
<*  ed  ;  but,  becaufe  of  the  narrownefs  of  the  dock,  it  could  not 
«'  then  be  launched ;  whereupon  the  prince  came  the  next 
<«  morning  by  three  o'clock,  and  then,  at  the  launching  thereof, 
*'  the  prince  nstmed  it  after  his  own  dignity,  and  called  it  The 
*'  Prince.  The  great  workmafler  in  building  this  fliip  wa,s 
"  Mr.  Phineas  Pet,  gentleman,  fome  time  m after  of  arts  of 
«  Emmanuel  college  in  Cambridge  y." 

In  the  fame  author  we  have  an  account  of  the  king's  going 
on  board  the  great  Eaft  India  fhip  of  1:^00  tons,  which  was  built 
here,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  of  that  fize  launched  in 
this  kingdom.  The  king  called  it  The  Trade's  Increafe,  and  a 
pinnace  of  250  tons,  which  was  built  at  the  fame  time,  he  called 
The  Pepper-corn  ^.  This  (hews  that  he  was  a  favourer  of  navi- 
gation ;  and,  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  fay  exa£lly  what  ad- 
ditions he  made  to  the  Engliih  fleet,  yet,  from  fome  authentic 
calculations  I  have  I'een.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
Qutcn  Elifabeth's  fliips  of  war,  at  the  time  cf  her  death,  might 
contain  fomewhat  more  than  16,000  tons,  and  that,  in  the  day§ 
of  King  James,  they  amounted  to  upwards  of.  20,000  tons '. 
The  king  alfo  granted  a  commiffion  of  inquiry  for  reforming  the 
abufes  in  the  navy,  the  proceedings  upon  which  are  ftill  preferved 
in  the  Cotton  library  ^.  He  was  liberal  likev/ife  to  feamen,  and 
naturally  inclined  to  do  them  honour  ;  but  as  in  other  things,  fo 
in  this  he  was  too  much  governed  by  his  favourites  '^.     Bucking- 

y  Stowt's  annais  continued  hy  Howes,  p.  996.  Mr.  Camocn's  annals  of  ihe 
i>i$<n  of  K^ng  James  under  the  yesr  1610.  ^  Ibid.  p.  994.  *  From 

fome  notes  on  Hali'uyf,  MS.  b  VitcUius,  E.  8.  <=   Wilf<jn,  Baker", 
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ham  managed  the  admiralty  very  indifferently,  and,  before  his 
time,  Gondomar  had  perfuaded  King  James,  againft  reafon,. 
Jaw,  the  inclinations  of  his  people,  nay,  againfl  his  own  fenfe  of 
things,  to  take  off  the  head  of  the  greateft  man  who  flourifhed 
in  his  reign,  and  of  whom  I  am  now  particularly  to  fpeak. 


MEMOIRS  of  Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH,  Knt. 

AS  the  fame  of  this  gentleman's  a£l:on3  was  fufficient  to 
have  eftablifhed  and  given  luilre  to  any  family,  fo  his 
(iefcent  was  honourable  enough  to  exempt  him  from  envy,  even 
in  the  high  polls  which  he  by  his  merit  obtained.  There  were 
feveral  families  of  the  name  of  Raleigh  in  the  weft,  and  three 
particularly,  which  were  feated  in  feveral  parts  of  the  country, 
and  bore  differeiit  arms.  That  from  which  this  gentleman 
fprung,  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  traced  to  the  reign  of  King 
Juhn,  as  the  Raleighs  in  general  are  beyond  the  conqueft  ^. 
His  father  was  Walter  Raleigh,  Efq;  of  Fardel  in  the  county 
of  Devon.  This  gentleman  had  three  wives,  v.nd  children  by 
them  all.  The  laft  was  Catherine  the  daughter  of  Sir  Philip 
Champernon  of  Modbury,  and  relitt  of  Otho  Gilbert  of  Comp- 
ton  in  Devonlhire,  Efqj  by  this  lady  Mr.  Raleigh  had  two  fons, 
Carew,  who  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  Walter,  of  whom 
we  are  treating,  as  alfo  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  twice 
married.  Thus  it  appears,  that  this  gentleman  was  brother  by 
the  mother's  fide  to  thole  famous  knights,  Sir  John,  Sir  Hum- 
phry, and  Sir  Adrian  Gilbert^. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1552,  at  a  pleafant  farm  called 
Hayes,  feated  in  that  part  of  Devonlhire  which  borders  on  the 
fea,  and  after  laying  the  foundations  of  literature  in  his  own 
country,  was  fent  to  Oxford  while  a  very  young  man  ;  Unce, 
according  to  the  beft  authority,  he  was  there  in  1568,  and  foon 
diftinguillied  himfelf  by  a  proficiency  in  learning  far  beyond  his 
age  f .     When  he  came  to,  and  how  long  he  ftaid  in  Oriel  col- 

d  See  thefe  points  judicior.fly  cleared  by  Mr.  Oldys,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Walter 
Ral'igh,  p.  4,  5,  6.  ^  Vifiiation  of  Devonfhire,  by  William  Hervey,  Efq; 

oiarencieux,  MS.  in  tlichsrald's  olfice,  f  Wood's  Aibc.n,  Oxon.  vol.  i. 

col.  435. 

lege 
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lege  is  not  very  clear ;  neither  is  it  well  made  out,  though  often 
and  very  confidently  allcrted,  that  he  was  afterwards  of  the 
JMiddle-Temple.  This  we  may  coniid^r  as  fure,  that,  about 
1569,  he,  in  company  with  many  young  gentlemen  of  good 
families  and  martial  difpofitions,  went  over  into  France,  as  well 
to  inftru6l  tbemfelves  in  the  art  of  war,  as  to  affift  the  Protef- 
tants  in  that  kingdom,  then  grievoufly  opprefied^.  He  ferved 
there  fome  confiderable  time,  and  acquired  both  {kill  and  repu- 
tation. The  former  is  evident  from  many  judicious  obfervations 
on  thofe  wars  which  we  meet  with  fcattered  through  his  works  •, 
and  the  latter  is  attefted  by  contemporary  and  credible  authors. 
It  appears  from  a  comparifon  of  fa^s  and  dates,  that  he  was 
fomewhat  more  than  five  years  thus  employed,  and  having  ftill 
an  earnefl  defire  to  improve  his  military  flcill,  and  an  eager  thirft 
for  glory,  he  palTed  next  into  the  Netherlands,  where  he  ferved 
likewife  fome  time  againft  the  Spaniards  ^  In  thefe  tranfaftions 
he  followed,  as  it  was  natural  for  a  young  man  to  do,  the  fa- 
ihion  of  the  tim.es.  France  and  the  Netherlands  were  in  thofe 
days  the  fchools  of  Mars ;  to  which  all  were  obliged  to  refort 
who  addidled  tbemfelves  to  the  fword,  and  were  willing  to  find 
a  way  to  reputation,  by  expofing  their  perfons  in  the  fervice  of 
their  country.  But  whereas  numbers  were  ruined  by  this  courfe, 
fufi'ering  their  minds  to  be  corrupted  by  the  licence  of  camps, 
and  their  behaviour  to  be  infected  with  that  fierce  and  boifter- 
ous  humour,  which  fome  take  for  a  foldier-like  freedom ;  Ra- 
leigh, on  the  contrary,  made  the  true  ufe  of  his  fervice  in  a 
foreign  country,  increafed  his  ftock  of  knowledge  in  all  kinds, 
improved  his  fkill  as  .".  ioldier  by  experience,  and  fo  completely 
polifhed  his  manner  of  addrefs,  that  at  his  return  he  was  con- 
ildered  as  one  of  the  befi:  bred  and  mofl  accompliilied  gentle- 
men in  England,  at  a  period  when  this  was  no  fingular  cha^ 
ratter. 

On  Mr.  Raleigh's  coming  back  to  his  native  foil,  in  1578,  he 
found  his  brother  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  engaged  in  a  defign  of 
making  difcoveries  in  North-America,  for  which  he  had  obtain- 
ed a  patent ;  and  for  the  furtherance  of  which  he  bad  procured 

*   Camden's  annalf,  A.  D.  isCq,     Jac,  A'.T'iifl-  Thnani  hiftoriarum  fui  tem- 
poris,  torn.  ii.  fol.  i6iC.  lib.  4<».  p.  <Joj,  i>  Naunton's  fragmenta  regalia, 

p.  ife. 

the 
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the  afliftance  of  many  friends.  Raleigh  was  much  taken  wuli 
the  defign,  and  embarked  in  it  cordially.  When  it  came  to  be 
executed,  many  who  had  been  warmly  concerned  drew  back; 
Mr.  Raleigh,  however,  not  only  continued  firm  to  his  engage- 
ments, but  refolved  to  accompany  his  brother  in  perfon  K  This 
after  all  proved  an  unfortunate  undertaking,  and  would  have 
frighted  a  man  of  lefs  refolution  than  Raleigh  from  venturing 
to  fea  again  -,  for  they  not  only  miffed  the  great  difcoverles  they 
thought  to  have  made,  but  were  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  ia 
their  return  j  and  though  they  made  a  very  gallant  defence,  had 
no  reafon  to  boaft  of  fuccefs,  lollng  one  of  the  beft  fhips  in  their 
fmall  fleet,  and  in  it  a  very  gallant  young  gentleman,  vvliofe 
name  was  Miles  Morgan  ^.  From  this  unlucky  adventure  Mr. 
Raleigh  arrived  fafe  in  England,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1579, 
and  had  foon  after  thoughts  of  ferving  his  queen  and  country 
in  Ireland,  where  his  holinefs  Pope  Gregory  VIII.  and  the  Spa- 
niards had  fent  men,  money,  and  bleffmgs,  to  comfort  and  af- 
fift  fuch  as,  in  breach  of  their  oaths,  would  take  arms  againft 
their  lawful  fovereign,  and  cut  the  throats  of  the  innocent 
Englifh '. 

It  is  not  very  clear  at  what  time  our  hero  crofTed  the  feas  v 
but  it  appears  from  indubitable  authority,  that  in  i  (;8o,  he  had 
a  captain^s  commiffion  under  the  prefident  of  Muniler,  whicli 
was  then  a  more  honourable  commiffion  than  now,  becaufe 
there  were  fewer  foldiers,  and  confequently  more  care  was  t-i- 
ken  in  difi:ributing  commiffions  ""•.  The  next  year  Captain  Ra^ 
leigh  ferv-ed  under  the  noble  Earl  of  Ormonde,  then  governor 
of  Ulfter,  a  perfon  confpicuous  by  his  illuftrious  birth  and  near 
relation  to  Queen  Elifabeth  j  but  ftill  more  fo  by  his  virtues  and 
jfteady  adherence  to  hisduty^in  fpite  of  greater  temptations  than 
any  other  man  met  with,  and  by  whofe  directions  Raleigh  per- 
formed many  fignal  fervices.  The  Spanifli  fuccours,  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  of  their  own,  affiled  by  a  choice  body 
of  their  Irilh  confederates,  had  raifed   and  fortified   a  cailie, 

.  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  175,  H<>ling(hed,  V)l.  ii.  p.  15C9.  Hoj-ker's  dedica- 
ti  Ti  of  his  tranflition  and  continitaujn  ot  the  Irift  chronicles.  ^  S^e 

Captain  Hjyes's  relation  in  Hakluyt,  vol   iii.  p.  i(54.  I    Ho  ,ker'i  fupple- 

ir.riit  to  the  Ifilh  chrsnicks,  p.  154.  m  Cox's  hillory  of  Ifet^nd,  p.  jo^s. 

which 
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which  they  called  del  Ore,  and  which  they  intended  fhaiila 
ferve  them  for  a  place  of  retreat  whenever  they  found  them' 
felves  diftrefled,  and  prove  alfo  a  key  to  admit  frefh  fuccourS 
from  abroad,  which  they  daily  expe6led,  and  for  which  it  was 
mighty  well  fituated,  as  ftanding  upon  the  bay  of  Smerwick,  or 
St.  Mary  Wick,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  The  then  deputy  of 
Ireland,  Lord  Grey,  was  a  perfon  of  great  courage  and  indefati- 
gable induftry,  but  withal  of  a  very  fevere  temper,  and  particu- 
iarly  prejudiced  againft  the  Irifh,  and  -who  refolved  at  all  ha- 
zards to  difpoffefs  them  of  this  fort ;  which  he  accordingly  be- 
lieged  with  his  fmall  army  for  fome  time.  In  this  dangerous; 
enterprize  Captain  Raleigh  had  his  fhare,  commanding  often  i« 
the  trenches,  and  contributing  greatly  to  the  reduction  of  the 
place,  which  was  at  laft  forced  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  and 
the  lord-deputy  directed  the  greateft  part  of  the  garrifon  to  be 
put  to  the  fword.  This  was  accordingly  executed,  though  with 
preat  regret,  by  the  captains  Raleigh  and  Mackworth  '^.  Man;^ 
other  fervices  he  performed  in  Ireland,  of  a  nature  not  necefTary 
for  me  to  relate,  and  thefe  very  jufrly  recommended  him  to  the 
Dotice  of  the  government,  who,  in  1581,  honoured  him  with 
a  joint-commifTion  to  be  governor  of  Munfter.  In  this  cha- 
ra£ler  he  continued  to  do  the  ilate  many  important  fervices,i 
which  were  amply  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  a  large  eftate  in 
the  county  he  had  fubdued  °. 

Yet  all  his  care,  and  all  his  fervices,  did  not  hinder  his  ha- 
ving many  enemies,  and  amongft  them  the  Lord-deputy  Grey  j 
fo  that  he  feems  to  have  been  recalled  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
fame  year  to  England,  where  he  was  quickly  introduced  to  the 
queen's  notice,  and  by  his  own  merits  attained  a  large  (hare  irf 
her  favour  P  5  and  as  he  was  forward  to  diflinguiih  himfelf  in 
all  public  fervices  of  reputationj  fo  on  the  return  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou  into  the  Netherlands,  he  was  one  of  thofe  who  ac- 
companied him  out  of  England,  by  the  exprefs  command  of 
Queen  Elifabeth  j  and  on  his  coming  to  England  in  1582,  he 

n  Stowe,  p.  CSS.  Camden,  p.  ?B4— 539-  Hooker's  fappkment  to  the  Irifb 
chronicle,  fol.  17I.  Spcnfer's  flats  of  Ireland  in  his  works,  vol.  vi.  p,  158. 
where,  however,  he  vindicates  the  lord  deputy  warmly,  and  Ipcaks  as  ari  eye  and 
ear  witnefs  of  sU  that  pilTed.  *  Naiinton's  fragoienta  reg.ilia,  p,  a8,  29. 

P  Leicellct'3  cojnmonwcalth,  p.  37,     Auiic,  oqiiin.  p.  90. 
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bvouglit  over  the  prince  of  Orange's  letters  tcv  the  queen*. 
iSome  months  after  this  he  refided  at  court,  and  was  honoured 
With  the  favour  and  prcteiStion  even  of  contending  ftatefmen, 
who  were  proud  of  fliewing  the  true  judgment  they  made-  of 
merit,  by  becoming  patrons  to  Raleigh ■■.  In  1583,  he  was 
"concerned  in  his  brother  Gilbert's  fecond  attempt,  and  though 
he  went  not  in  perfon,  yet  he  built  a  new  fhip^  called  the  bark 
Raleigh,  and  furniflied  it  completely  for  the  voyage ;  the  unfuc- 
cefsful  end  of  which  it  Teemed  to  predidt,  by  its  untimely  re' 
turn  in  lefs  than  a  week  to  Plymouth,  through  a  contagious  dif- 
temper  which  feized  on  the  fliip's  ci'ew*.  Yet  did  not  either 
this  accident,  or  the  unfortunate  lofs  of  his  brother  Sir  Hum- 
phry, which  has  been  heretofore  related,  drive  from  Raleigh's 
thoughts  a  fcheme  fo  beneficial  to  his  countryj  as  thefe  northern 
difcoveries  feemed  to  be.  He  therefore  digefted  into  writing  an 
account  of  the  advantages  v/hich  he  fuppofed  might  attend  the 
profecution  of  fuch  a  delign ;  and  having  laid  his  paper  before 
the  council,  obtained  her  Majefty's  letters  patent  in  favour  of 
his  project,  dated  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  1584'.  By  this 
feafonable  interpofition,  he  kept  alive  that  generous  fpirit  of 
fearching  out,  and  planting  diftant  countries,  which  has  been 
ever  fince  of  fuch  infinite  fervice  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
England. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Raleigh  carried  his  patent  into 
iexecution ;  for  having  made  choice  of  two  worthy  commanders. 
Captain  Philip  Amadas,  and  Captain  Arthur  Barlow,  he  fitted 
cut  their  vefl'els  with  fuch  expedition,  though  intirely  at  his 
t)wn  expence,  that  on  the  tv/enty-feventh  of  April  following, 
they  fet  fail  from  the  weft  of  England  for  the  coafl  of  North 
America,  where  they  fafely  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  July,  and  took  polTeflion  of  that  fine  country,  which 
has  been  fince  fo  famous  by  the  name  beftowed  on  it  by  Queen 
Elifabeth  ;  and  not  given  (as  is  generally  furmifed)  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  of  Virginia". 

^  Sir  Walrar  E.aleigh's  Invention  of  {};ipping  in  his  feleft  efTays,  p.  35, 
^  Shirley's  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  p.  19,  Lloyd's  ftate-worthies,  p,  487. 
*  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  149.  t  Hiftorical  account  of  the  voyages  of  Sir 

W.  Raleigh,  London,  i7>9,  8vo,  p.  8,     Hakluyt,  vgl.  iii.  p.  143.  u  Life 

of  Sir  Walter  Raltijjii,  by  Oldyj,  p.  25. 
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About  this  time  he  was  chofen  knight  of  the  Iliire  for  the 
county  of  Devon  ^^,  and  making  a  conliderable  figure  in  parliar 
ment,  he,  upon  fome  occafion,  entering  the  royal  prefence,  in 
his  capacity  as' a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood;  but  at  what  time  is  not  exaflly 
known.  In  15S5,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fitted  out  a  fecond  fleet 
for  Virginia,  in  which  he  had  very  good  fuccefs,  his  ihips  in 
their  return  taking  a  Spanifh  prize,  worth  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  ^.  He  was  likewife  concerned  in  Captain  Davis's  under- 
taking, for  the  difcovery  of  the  north-weft  pafTage  ;  for  which 
reafon  a  promontory  in  Davis's  ftreights  was  called  Mount  Ra- 
leigh y.  In  refpe^l  to  thefe  public-fpirited,  and  very  expenfive 
proje£ls,  the  queen  was  pleafed  to  make  him  fome  profitable 
grants ;  particularly  two,  the  firfl  of  wine-licences  ''^  and  the 
other  of  a  feigniory  ia  Ireland,  confifting  of  twelve  thoufand 
acres,  which  he  planted  at  his  own  expence,.  and  many  years 
after  fold  to  Richard  Boyle,  the  firft  earl  of  Corke  ^.  Encou- 
raged by  thefe  favours,,  he  fitted  out  a  third  fleet  for  Virginia, 
and  two  barks,  to  cruize  on  the  Spaniards  near  the  Azores, 
which  had  fuch  fuccefs,  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  many 
of  their  prizes  behind  them  ^.  This  good  fortune  of  his  abroad, 
was  fo  improved  by  his  own  prudent  behaviour  at  home,  that 
the  queen,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1586,  made  him 
fenefchal  of  the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Exeter,  and  lord- 
warden  of  the  ftanneries  in  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall,  which 
preferments,  though  no  more  than  his  merit  deferved,  yet  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the  malice  of  fuch  as,,  having  no  deferts  of  their 
own,  defpaired  of  attaining  by  their  intrigues,  the  like  advan- 
tages'^. 

In  the  year  1587,  Sh'  Walter  Raleigh  fitted  out  a  fourth 
fleet  for  Virginia,  at  his  own  expence;  and  in  1588  a  fifth  j 
but  neither  had  any  great  fuccefs,  notwithftanding  all  imaginable 
care  was  taken  to  provide  them  thoroughly  in  all  rcfpe£ts,  and 
to  employ  none  in  this  fei'vice  but  men  of  refolution  and  repu- 

w  Willis's  notitia  parliamer.taria,  vol.  ii.  p.  JJ4.  ^  Hakluyt,  vol. 

iii.  p.  ajr.  V   Ibid.  p.  loi.  z    OWys's  life  of  Sir  Walter 

Raleigh,  p.  2(J.  a   Cox's  hiftory  of  Ireland,  p.  389—391.         b  Hakluyt,, 

vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  izo.  c  gee  Hooker's  dedicatiiwi  of  his  Snppltment  to 
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tation  ^.  Thcfe  difappointments,  however,  ferved  only  to  fhew 
the  conftancy  of  our  hero's  temper,  and  the  firmnefs  with 
which  he  purllied  whatever  appeared  to  him  conducive  to  the 
pubhc  good,  how  Httle  foever  it  turned  to  his  private  advan- 
tage. With  juftice,  therefore,  was  the  wife  Queen  Elifabeth 
liberal  to  fuch  a  man,  who,  whatever  he  received  from  her 
bounty  with  one  hand,  beftowed  it  immediately  in  ads  glorious 
to  the  nation  with  the  other.  The  fertile  field  thus  refunds  the 
fon's  golden  beams,  in  a  beautiful  and  copious  harveft  of  gol- 
den ears. 

When  the  nation  v/as  alarmed  with  the  news  of  the  king  of 
Spain's  famous  armada,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  one  of  the 
council  appointed  to  confider  of  ways  and  means  for  repulfing 
thofe  invaders  *,  and  his  application  of  his  thoughts  to  this  im- 
portant queftion,  at  that  time,  produced  fuch  a  Icheme  for  de- 
fence, as  may  be  of  the  greateiT:  ufe  to  this  ifland,  while  it  re- 
mains fucli  ^.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  hlmfelf  to  this 
province  of  giving  advice  -,  but  as  he  had  often  fitted  out  fliips 
for  his  country's  honour,  and  his  own,  fo  he  nov/  did  the  like 
for  its  defence ;  and  not  fatisfied  even  with  that,  he  expofed 
alfo  his  perfon,  among  the  many  noble  volunteers,  who  went 
to  fea  upon  that  occafion,  and  performed  luch  fignal  fervices  in 
the  attack  and  deflrudlion  of  that  formidable  fleet,  as  recom^ 
mended  him  further  to  the  queen's  favour,  who  granted  hiin 
fome  additional  advantages  in  his  wine-ofiice,  which  he  enjoyed 
throughout  her  whole  reign,  and  was  the  principal  fource  of 
that  wealth,  which  he  employed  fo  much  to  his  honour  in  all 
public  fervices  -*"« 

About  this  time  he  made  an  alignment  of  all  his  right,  title, 
and  intereft  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  to  certain  gentlemeij  and 
merchants  of  London,  in  hopes  they  might  be  able  to  carry  on 
a  fettlement  there,  more  fuccefsfuUy  than  he  had  done.  He 
had  already  fpent  upwards  of  forty  thoufand  pounds  in  his  fe* 
veral  attempts  for  that  purpofe  -,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  parted  with  his  property,  either  out  of  a  profpe^t  of  gain, 

d  Hakliiyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  108.  c  See  an  extraift  of  this  piece  in  Oldys'c 
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or  thrQugh  an  unwillingnefs  to,  i-im  any  further  hazard  j  for  in- 
flead  of  taking  a  conllderation,  he  gave  them,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  afTignment,  an  hundred  pounds  towards  their  firft 
expences,  neither  did  he  make  any  referve,  except  the  fifths  of 
all  gold  and  lilver  mines.  All  his  view  was,  to  engage  fueh  a 
number  of  joint  adventurers,  as  by  their  concurring  interefts, 
and  induftry,  might  ftrengthen  his  infant  colony,  and  enable  it 
to  reach  the  end  which  he  had  defigned.  With  the  fame  view 
he  continued  to,  affift  the  company  with  his  advice  and  protec- 
tion, whenever  they  defired  it ',  and  the  difficulties  they  ftrug- 
gled  with,  for  twenty  years  after,  fufficiently  fliewed,  tliat  it 
was  not  through  any  fault  of  the  original  proprietor  Virginia 
^id  not  fooner  flcurifh,  and  that  his  wildom  and  prudence  were 
no  lefs  to  be  admired  in  this  difpofal  of  his  concern  therein, 
than  his  courage  and  conduct  deferved  applaufe,  in  firfl  fixing 
upon  fo  advantageous  a  fpot,  which  has  fince  proved  itfelf 
worthy  of  all  the  care  :;nd  sxpence  employed  in  the  fupport; 
of  its. 

When  a  propofition  was  made  by  Don  Antpnio,  king  of 
Portugal,  to  Queen  Elifabeth,  to  affill  him  in  the  recovery  of 
liis  dominions,  the  terms  he  oiFered  appeared  (o  reafonable, 
that  her  Majefty  was  content  to  bear  a  confiderable  fliare  in 
that  undertaking,  and  to  encourage  her  public- fpirited  fubje<£l:s 
to  furnifh  the  reft'°.  Her  Majefty's  quota  confilled  of  fix  men 
of  war,  and  threefcore  thoufand  pounds ;  to  which  the  adven- 
turers added  a  hundred  and  twenty  fail  of  fhips,  and  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  thoufand  men,  foldiers  and  failors.  In  the 
fitting  out  this  fleet,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  deeply  concerned, 
and  took  a  fnare  himfelf  in  the  expeditions^  of  which  a 
large  account  has  been  given  already',  and  therefore  there 
is  no  need  of  repeating  it  here ;  efpecially  fince  we  meet  with 
no  particulars,  which  perfonally  refpe£t  Sir  Walter  worth  men- 
tioning, except  it  be  taking  fome  hulks  belonging  to  the  Hanfe- 
tOTvns,  for  which  he,  together  with  fome  other  commanders, 

g  Hakluvt's  voyages,  Crft  edit.  p.  8iy.  b  See  Don  Antonio's  let- 

ier  to  the  tredfiirfr,  in  Strype's  annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  SB'S.  «  See  the 
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received,  as  a  fpecial  mark  of  the  queen's  favour,  a  gold  chain''. 
The  next  year  lie  made  a  voyage  to  Ireland,  and  towards  the 
latter  end  of  it,  formed  a  grand  defign  of  attacking  the  iSpa- 
jiiards  in  the  Weft  Indies,  taking  the  plate-fleet,  and  facking 
Panama '. 

This  enterprise,  like  that  of  Portugal,  was  partly  at  the 
queens  charge,  and  partly  at  that  of  private  perfons,  among 
whom  the  principal  were  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins;  the  former  intending  to  go  in  perfon  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  fleet,  which  confifted  of  two  of  the  queen's 
fhips,  and  thirteen  fail  befides™.  Many  accidents  happened, 
which  detained  thefe  fliips  on  the  Englifh  coaft  for  twelve 
weeks ;  but  at  laft  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  failed  on  the  fixth  of 
May,  1592.  The  very  next  day  Sir  Martin  Frobiilier  follow- 
ed, and  overtook  him  with  the  queen's  letter  to  recal  him ;  buE 
he,  thinking  his  honov^r  too  deeply  engaged,  continued  at  fea, 
till  all  hopes  oi  fuccefs,  according  to  their  intended  fcheme,  was 
loft;  and  then  returned,  leaving  the  command  of  the  fleet  to 
Sir  Martin  Frobifher,  and  Sir  John  Burgh  (or  Burroiigh;, 
with  orders  to  cruize  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  and  the  iilands. 
Jn  purfuance  of  thefe  orders,  Sir  John  Burgh  happily  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  Madre  de  Dios,  or  Mother  of  God,  one 
of  the  greateft  fliips  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  which 
he  brought  fafely  into  Dartmouth,  on  the  7th  of  September,  in 
the  fame  year*^.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  moft  confider- 
able  prize,  till  then,  taken  in  this  v/ar,  arid  therefore  it  mav  net 
be  amifs  to  give  a  particular  account  of  it. 

This  carrack  was  in  burden  no  lefs  than  fixteen  hundred  tons, 
whereof  nine  hundred  were  merchandize  ;  ftie  carried  thirty- 
two  pieces  of  brafs  ordnance,  and  between  fix  and  feven  hun- 
dred palTengers ;  was  built  with  decks,  feven  ftprey,  one  main 
orlope,  three  clofe  decks,  one  fore-caftle,  and  a  fpare  deck,  of 
two  floors  a-piece.  According  to  the  obfcrvations  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Adams,  an  excellent  geometrician,  flie  was  in  length,  from 

k  Life  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  Oldys,  p,  50,  1  Haklnyt,  vol.  ij, 

part  ii.  p.    194.  m   sir  William    Monfon's   naval   trads,    p.   280. 

0  See  a  true  report  of  the  honourable  fervice  by  Sir  John  Biirrough,  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  fleet,  prepared  by  Sir  Walter  P.aleig!),  in  HakJuyt,  as  be- 
fore deed. 
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the  beak-head  to  the  ftern,  165  feet;  in  breadth,  near  47  feet; 
the  length  of  her  keel,  100  feet;  of  the  main-maft,  12 r  feet; 
its  circuit  at  the  partners,  near  eleven  feet;  and  her  main- 
yard,  106  feet".  As  to  her  lading,  according  to  the  catalogue 
taken  at  Leadenhall,  the  15th  of  September  this  year,  the 
principal  wares  confilled  of  fpices,  drugs,  filks,  callicoes,  car- 
pets, quilts,  cloth  of  the  rind  of  trees,  ivory,  porcelane,  or 
china-ware,  ebony ;  befides  pearl,  mulk,  civet,  and  ambergris, 
"with  many  other  commodities  of  inferior  value.  The  caragi- 
fon  freighted  ten  of  our  fliips  for  London,  and  v/as,  by  mode- 
rate computation,  valued  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  Sterling  P.  When  this  veflel  was  firft  taken,  both  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  judged  it  to  be  worth 
four  times  that  fum'';  and  fo  in  all  probability  flie  was :  but  in 
fpite  of  all  the  care  Sir  John  Burgh  could  take,  the  feamen 
embezzled  a  vail  quantity  of  valuable  efFeds ;  neither  were  the 
pi-oprietors  in  a  much  better  fituation,  when  fhe  was  brought 
home.  Sir  William  Monfon  tells  us  the  reafon,  and  I  chufe  to 
give  it  in  his  own  words.  «  The  queen's  adventure,"  fays  he, 
"  in  this  voyage,  Avas  only  two  fliips,  one  of  which,  and  the 
«  leaft  of  them  too,  v/as  at  the  taking  the  carrack ;  which  title 
*«  joined  to  her  royal  a^uthority,  fhe  made  fuch  ufe  of,  that  the 
<'  reft  of  the  adventurers  were  forced  to  fubmit  themfeives  to 
««  her  pleafure,  with  whom  Ihe  dealt  but  indifferently''."  Thus 
3t  appears,  from  unexceptionable  authority,  that  the  queen,  and 
not  Sir  AValter,  was  moft  benefited  by  this  capture ;  and  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  the  like  happened  upon  other  occafions, 
though  Sir  Walter  was  generally  left  to  bear  the  blame. 

While  Sir  Walter  remained  at  home,  his  great  genius  dlf- 
played  itfelf  in  all  the  employments  worthy  of  a  citrzen,  in  a 
free  ftate.  He  ^lone  in  the  ienate  as  a  patriot,  and  the  remains 
we  have  of  his  fpeeches,  leave  us  in  doubt  which  we  ought 
moft  to  admire,  the  beauty  of  his  eloquence  or  the  ftrength  of 
his  underftanding  ^     He  was,  befides,  the  patron  and  protec- 

o  Ibid.  P  Affirmed  in  f!ie  clofc  of  the  faid  account.  ^.  This 

original  is  ftill  prefeivcd  in  the  Havleian  colleiftion,  Oldys's  life  of  Sir  V/altcr 
Raleigh,  p.  65.  f  Naval  tra^s,  p.  181.  s  Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes 

journal  ot  Qiicen  Elifatcth's  parliaments,  p.  478,  484,  488,  49c,  Sec.  Haywar  1 
/'"oAnfhend's  hiftorical  colkftions,  fol.  65. 
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tor  of  learned  men,  the  great  encourager  of  all  public  underta- 
kings, and  one  of  the  queen's  declared  favourites  at  court  ^  It 
tvas  here  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  found  hinifelf  at  a  lof?.  In 
fpite  of  all  his  wifdom  and  prudence  he  became  enamoured  of 
Mrs.  Throckmorton,  one  of  the  queen's  ladies  of  honour,  ani 
the  coufequences  of  this  amour  proved  fuch  as  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. The  queen,  though  flie  had  pafled  by  errors  of  a  like 
nature  in  Leicefter  and  EITex,  yet  punilhed  this  miftake  of  Ra- 
leigh very  feverely ;  but  whether  led  thereto  by  the  infinuations 
of  his  enemies,  or  from  a  notion,  that  the  gre.iter  a  man's  abi- 
lities the  lefs  his  oSences  deferved  pardon,  I  pretend  not  to  de- 
termine ^.  However,  the  queen's  frowns  wrought,  in  this  re- 
fpetSl,  a  proper  reformation.  Sir  Walter  meditated  in  his  re- 
tirement a  greater  defign''  than  hitherto  he  had  undertaken 
while  in  the  queen's  favour,  and  that  was  the  diicovery  of  the 
rich  and  fpacious  empire  of  Guiana,  a  noble  country  in  South 
America,  which  the  Spaniards  had  then  only  vifited,  and  to 
this  day  have  never  conquered. 

From  the  time  he  llril:  entertained  this  notion,  he  made  it  his 
bufmefs  to  colledl:  whatever  informations  might  be  had  relating 
to  this  place,,  and  the  means  of  entering  it.  When  he  thought 
himfelf  as  much  mailer  of  the  fubjed  as  books  could  make  him, 
he  drew  up  inftruttions  for  Captain  Whiddon,  an  old  experien- 
ced officer,  whom  he  fent  to  take  a  view  of  the  coaft,  and  who 
returned  with  a  fair  report  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  the  pof- 
fibility  of  difcovering  and  fubduing  it,  and.  the  treachery  and 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  fettled  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  fix- 
ed Sir  Walter  in  his.  refolution  j  and  therefore,  having  provided 
a  fquadron  of  fliips  at  his  own  expence,  and  thofe  of  his  nob.le 
friends  the  Lord-high-sdmiral  Howard  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  he 
prepared  for  this  adventure  i",  which  he  alfo  aecompliilied. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1595,  he  failed  from  Plymouth,  and 
arrived  at  the  ifle  of  Trinidado  on  the  22d  of  March.  He  there 
made  himfelf  eafiiy  mafter  of  St.  J ofeph's,  a  fmall  city,  and  toois 

t   Naunton's  fragmcnta  regalia.     Lloyd's  flate  worthies.  w  Ca.iideri, 

p.  <597.  Dr.  Birch's  memoirs  of  Qii.;en  Elifabeth,  vol.  i,  p.  79.  Njunton'i 
fragmeiita  regaiia.     Lloyd's  ftate  worthies,  x  See  the  dedic3tion  prefi.xrtl 
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the  SpanUh  governor  Antonio  Boreo  prifoner,  who  gave  hiiti  z 
full  and  exa<^  defcription  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  arid  the 
trade  in  thole  parts,  unknown  before  to  the  Englilli.  On  this 
information  he  left  the  flo.ip  at  Trinidado,  and  with  a  hundred 
men,  in  feveral  Uttle  barks,  proceeded  up  the  river  Oronoque 
400  miles  in  fearch  of  Guiana.  Carrapana,  one  of  the  petty 
kings  of  the  country,  and  feveral  others  of  them,  reflgning  their 
fovereignties  into  his  hand  for  the  queen*s  ufe.  But  the  wreather 
was  fo  hot,  and  the  rains  f^o  violent,  that  he  was  forced  to  re- 
tire in  as  much  danger  of  being  borne  down  by  the  rapid  torrents 
of  water,  as  cruflied  by  the  rage  and  power  of  his  enemies.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cumana  refufing  to  bring  in  the  contribution  he 
afiigned  them  to  pay  to  fave  the  town,  he  fired  it,  as  alfo  St.  Ma- 
ry's and  Rio  de  la  Hacha;  which  done,  he  returned  home  witii 
glory  and  riches.  Of  the  whole  of  his  proceedings,  the  manner 
of  his  entering  this  hidden  country,  and  making  a  farther  pro- 
grefs  there  in  a  month,  than  the  Spaniards  had  done  in  half  a 
century ;  of  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  certainty  of  finding 
many  and  rich  mines  of  gold,  Sir  Walter  has  Icf^t  us  fo  fair,  fo 
copious,  and  fo  well  written  a  relation  2,  that,  if  his  fubfequent 
unfortunate  voyage  had  not  thrown  a  (hade  over  fo  bright  a 
prolpcft,  we  could  fcarce  render  a  reafon  why  Guiana  fliould 
not  at  this  time  have  been  as  thoroughly  known,  and  as  com- 
pletely fettled  by  the  Englifh  as  Virginia. 

Whatever  might  be  pretended  by  the  deep  and  cunning  ftatef- 
men  of  that  age,  as  that  many  things  fabulous,  and  more  un- 
certain, were  related  in  Sir  Walter's  account,  and  that  it  was 
hazarding  too  much  to  fend  a  large  fleet,  well  manned,  into  fo 
fickly  a  climate;  whatever,  I  fay,  of  this  kind  was  pretended 
(as  wife  men  will  never  want  pretences,  even  when  their  paiTions 
incline  them  to  do  weak  things),  yet  envy  was  certainly  the  true 
caufe  why  his  propofals  were  poftponed  at  firft,  and  afterwards^ 
notwithftanding  all  his  preffing  folicitations,  abfolutely  reje£led^. 
Sir  Walter,  hov/ever,  to  fliew  his  own  entire  confidence  in  this 

»  Under  the  title  of  "  The  difcovery  of  the  large,  rich,  and  beautiful  empire 
"  of  Guiana,  with  a  rehtion  of  the  great  and  golden  city  Manao,  called  by  the 
"  Spaniards  El  Dorado,  and  performed  in  the  year  1595  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
''   imprinted  st  London  Ly  Robeit  Robinfon,  4to,  1596." 

»  See  Captain  Kemeys's  dedicaiiun  la  Sir  WdUer  Ralcighi 
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frheme,  and  perhaps  with  a  view  to  make  things  fo  plain,  that 
even  his  detradlors  iLould  have  nothing  to  obje*il:,  fitted  out  two 
Ihipsat  his  own  expence^  the  Deh'ght  and  the  Difcoverer,  and 
lent  them  uiider  Captain  Kemeys,  who  had  lerved  in  the  former 
enterprize  to  Guianaj  as  well  to  make  farther  inquiries,  as  in 
fome  meafure  to  keep  his  word  with  the  Indians,  to.  whom  he 
had  promifed)  in  the  name  of  the  queen  his  miftrefs,  fuch  aflift- 
ance  as  might  enable  them  to  drive  away  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  continually  attempting  rather  to  extirpate  than  fubduethem. 
This  voyage  Kemeys  fuccefsfully  performed,  and  at  his  return 
publiflied  fuch  an  account  of  his  expedition^  as  might  have  con- 
verted, to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  opinion  of  Guiana,  all  whom 
invincible  ignorance  or  over-weening  prejudice,  had  not  deflincd 
to  remain  infidels. 

The  next  important  expedition  in  which  we  find  Sir  Walter 
engaged,  was  that  famous  one  to  Cadiz,  wherein  the  earl  of 
ElTex  and  the  Lord-high-admiral  Howard  were  joint  com- 
fnanders,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  many  other  perfons  of 
great  military  flcill  and  prudence,  appointed  of  their  council"^. 
We  have  already  given  a  general  account  of  the  nature  and 
defjgn  of  this  expedition,  and  here  therefore  we  fliall  dwell  only 
on  fuch  particulars  as  more  immediately  relate  to  the  gentleman 
of  whom  we  are  fpeaking.  The  fleet  failed  in  the  beginning  of 
June  1596,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  fame  month  they  arrived  be- 
fore Cadiz.  The  Lord-admiral's  opinion  was  to  attack  and  take 
the  town  firft;  tliat  the  Englifli  fleet  might  not  be  expofed  to  the 
lire  of  the  iliips  in  the  port,  and  that  of  the  city  and  forts  adja- 
cent, at  the  fame  tim.e.  The  council  of  v^'ar,  which  he  called 
upon  this  occalion,  concurred  with  him.  in  opinion,  and  fo  a  re- 
folution  was  taken  inftantly  to  attack  the  tovv'n  <*. 

It  fo  happened-,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  not  at  this  coun- 
cil, and  the  earl  of  ElTex  was  actually  putting  his  men  into  boats 
before  Raleigh  was  acquainted  with  the  delign.  As  foon  as  he 
knew  if,  he  went  to  the  earl,  and  protefted  againft  it,  offering 
ftich  weighty  reafons  for  their  falling  firil  on  the  galleons,  and 

b  A  relation  of  the  fecond  voyage  to  Guiana,  performed  and  written  in  iJ9(j, 
by  Lawrence  Kemeys,  gent.  Hakluyt's  voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  (58j.  c  Camden's 

annals,  p.  710.  d  Sir  William  Monlbn's  naval  tracts,  p.  184,     Triumphs 

o{  Ndfliu,  fol.  18;.     Purchis's  pilgrims,  vol.  iv.  p.  ipi^. 
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the  fliips  In  the  harbour,  that  the  earl  was  convinced  of  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  doing  h,  and  defired  Sir  Walter  to  difluade  the  Lord- 
admiral  from  landing.  Sir  Walter  undertook  it,  and  prevailed 
with  him  to  confent,  that  the  fleet  Ihould  firft  enter  the  port, 
and  fall  on  the  Spanifli  galleons  and  gallies.  When  he  returned 
to  the  earl  of  Eilex  with  the  news,,  crying  out  aloud  in  his  long- 
boat, Entramos^  the  earl  fiung  his  hat  into  the  fea  for  joy,  and 
prepared  to  weigh  anchor.  Sir  Walter  gave  the  lord-admiral  a 
draught  of  the  manner  in  which  he  thought  beft  to  begin  the 
iight.  Two  great  fly-boats  were  to  board  a  galleon,  after  they 
had  been  fufficiently  battered  by  the  queen's  fhips  of  war  j  which 
being  agreed  on,  and  both  the  generals  perfuaded  to  lead  the 
main  body  of  the  fleet,  Raleigh  in  the  Warfpight  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  van,  which  was  to  enter  the  harbour  and  confided 
til  the  Mary  Rofe  commanded  by  Sir  George  Carew,  the  Lyon 
by  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  the  Rainbow  by  Sir  Francis  Vere,  the 
Swiftfure  by  Capt.  Crofs,  the  Dreadnought  by  Sir  Conyers  Clif- 
ford, and  the  Nonpareil  by  Mr.  Dudley.  Thefe  were  followed 
by  the  fly-boats  and  London  hired  fhips,  the  Lord  Thomas^ 
Howard  leaving  his  own  fhip,  the  Mere  Honeur,  to  go  on 
board  the  Nonpareil.  Yet  the  a^^ion  did  not  commence  that 
evening,  becaufe,  being  a  matter  of  great  importance,  the  coun- 
cil had  not  time  to  regulate  the  manner  of  it  exactly  ^. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  Sir  Walter  weighed  anchor  at  break  of 
day,  and  bore  in  towards  the  Spanifh  fleet,  which  had  thus  dif- 
pofed  itfelf  to  refift  the  attack.  Seventeen  gallies  were  ranged 
under  the  walls  of  the  city,  that  they  might  the  belter  flank  the 
Englilh  fhips  as  they  entered,  and  hinder  them  from  parting  for- 
ward to  the  galleons.  The  artillery  from  Fort-Philip  played  on 
the  fleet,  as  did  the  cannon  from  the  curtain  of  the  town,  and 
fome  culverins  fcoured  the  channel.  When  the  Spanifh  admi- 
ral, the  St.  Philip,  perceived  the  Englifh  approaching  under  fail, 
flie  alfo  fet  fail,  and  with  her  the  St.  Matthew,  the  St.  Thomas, 
the  St.  Andrew,  the  two  great  galleafTes  of  Lifbon,  three  fri* 
gates,  convoy  to  their  plate-fleet  froxn  the  Havannah,  two  ar^ 

'  sir  Walter  Raleigh's  relation  of  the  aftion  at  Cadiz,  publirtied  by  his  grand- 
Am  Philip  Raleigh,  Efqj  at  the  end  of  an  abridgment  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
hiftory  of  the  world,  1700,  8vo..  Triumphs  of  Naflaii,  and  Purchas's  pilgrims, 
ft^fore  cited. 

gofies. 
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gofies,  very  ftrong  in  artillery,  the  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and 
rear-admiral  of  Nueva  Efpanna,  with  forty  other  great  Ililps 
bound  for  Mexico  and  other  places.  Of  thefe  the  St.  Philip, 
the  St.  Matthew,  the  St.  Andrew,  and  the  St.  Thomas,  four 
capital  fliips  came  again  to  anchor  under  the  fort  of  Puntal, 
in  the  flreight  of  the  harbour  which  leads  to  Puerto-Real.  On 
the  ftarboard-fide  they  placed  the  three  frigates,  behind  them 
the  two  galleaffes  of  Lifbon.  The  argolies,  and  the  feventeen 
gallies,  they  pofted  to  play  on  the  Engliih  as  they  entered  the 
harbour ;  and  behind  thefe  the  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear- 
admiral  of  New  Spain,  with  the  body  of  the  fleet,  hoping  by 
this  great  ftrength  to  defend  the  entrance  ;  their  line  reaching 
like  a  bridge  over  the  ftreight  from  point  to  point,  and  was 
guarded  by  the  fort  of  PuntaL  Sir  Walter,  in  the  van  of  the 
EngUfh  was  faluted  by  Fort-Philip,  by  the  cannon  on  the  cur- 
tain, and  by  all  the  gallies  in  good  order.  Raleigh  fcorned 
their  fire,  and  anfwered  with  a  flourifh  of  trumpets,  without 
difcharging  a  gun.  The  Ihips  that  followed  him  beat  fo  thick 
on  the  gallies,  that  they  prefently  betook  them  to  their  oars, 
and  got  up  to  join  the  galleons  in  the  flreights.  Sir  Walter 
gave  them  feveral  broadfides  as  they  drove  by  him,  and  bore 
down  on  the  St.  Philip  and  St.  Andrew,  as  more  worthy  of  hi? 
fire.  The  Lord  Thomas  Howard  came  to  an  anchor  by  him  ; 
Sir  Robert  Southwell  in  the  Lion  did  the  fame  on  the  one  fide, 
and  the  Dreadnought  and  the  Mary  Rofe  on  the  other  ;  the 
Rainbow  lay  on  Puntal  fide  ;  and  thus  they  cannonaded  each 
other  for  three  hours.  About  ten  o'clock  the  Earl  of  EfiTex, 
impatient  to  hear  the  noife  of  the  guns  and  to  be  himfelf  out 
of  adtion,  made  through  the  fleet,  headed  the  flvlps  on  the  lar* 
board-fide  of  the  Warfpight,  and  anchored  as  near  Sir  Walter 
as  pofiible.  Raleigh  kept  always  clofeft  to  the  enemy,  and  flood 
ilngle  in  the  head  of  all.  After  they  had  played  fo  long  on  the 
capital  (hips,  Sir  Walter  went  In  his  IkifF  to  the  admiral,  defi- 
ring  that  the  fly-boats  which  were  promifed  him  might  come  up, 
and  then  he  would  board  the  enemy;  if  not,  he  would  board 
them  with  the  queen's  (liip,  it  being  the  fame  to  him  whether 
"kc  funk  or  burnt,  and  one  of  them  would  certainly  be  his  fate. 

^  R  ^  Th^ 
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The  Earl  of  Eflex  and  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard  had  affured 
him  they  would  fecond  him  f. 

After  a  long  and  defperate  fight,  Sir  Walter  defpairing  of  the 
fly-boats,  and  depending  on  Lord  Eflex  and  Lord  Thomas 
Howard^s  promifes  to  aiTift  him,  prepared  to  board  the  Spaniili 
admiral ;  which  the  latter  no  fooner  perceived,  than  flie,  and 
the  other  capital  fliips  following  her  example,  ran  afliore.  The 
admiral  and  the  St.  Thomas  they  burnt ;  the  St.  Matthew  and 
the  St.  Andrew  were  faved  by  the  Englifh  boats  before  they 
took  fire.  The  Englilli  were  merciful  after  their  vi6tory;  but 
the  Dutch,  who  did  little  or  nothing  in  the  fight,  put  all  to  the 
fword,  till  they  were  checked  by  the  lord-admiral,  and  their 
cruelty  reftrained  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  mofi:  remark- 
able circumftance  in  this  whole  affair  feems  to  be  the  difpropor- 
tion  between  the  Englifh  and  Spanifli  force,  there  being  but  fe- 
ren  lliips  of  the  former  againft  feventy-one  of  the  latter.  This 
great  blow  rendered  the  taking  of  the  city,  which  followed  it,  the 
more  eafy,  which,  however,  was  performed  rather  by  dint  of 
valour  than  condufl:,  and  with  fuch  an  impetuofity,  as  did  lefs 
lioncur  to  the  officers  than  to  the  foldiers.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
to  whom  undoubtedly  the  chief  honour  of  the  naval  vidtory  was 
due,  went  afhore,  though  he  was  wounded,  to  have  fome  Ihare 
of  this  ;  but  v/hen  he  faw  that  all  things  were  in  confufion,  he 
very  wifely  returned  on  board  the  fleet  ^. 

The  next  morning  Sir  Walter  fent  to  the  lord-admiral  for  or- 
ders to  follow  the  Spanifli  Well:  India  fleet  outward  bound,  lying 
then  in  Puerto-Real,  where  they  could  not  efcape  him;  but  in  the 
hurry  and  confufion  every  one  was  in  on  the  taking  of  the  town, 
this  opportunity  was  flipt,  and  no  anfwer  returned  to  his  de- 
mand. In  the  afternoon  the  merchants  of  Seville  and  Cadiz 
otTered  two  millions  to  fave  thofe  fliips ;  and  while  the  bargain 
hung,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  caufed  all  that  rich  fleet  to 
be  burnt ;  and  thus  were  all  the  galleons,  gallies,  frigates,  ar- 
gofies,  and  the  fleets  of  New-Spain,  royal  and  trading,  confu- 
inedj  except  the  St.  Matthew  and  the  St.  Andrew,  which  were 

f  Sec  the  foregoing  relations,  and  the  voyage  to  Cndiz,  in  Hakliiyt's  collec- 
tion, g  Camden,  Triumphs  of  Naflau,  Hakluyt's  account  of  the  Cadiz 
voyage,  Vere's  comiKentfric'j  p.   3-,    ari  Sir    Walter's   own    account    before- 

in 
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In  pofleffion  of  the  Englifli.  The  town  was  very  ricji  in  mer- 
chandize and  plate.  Many  wealthy  prifoners  were  given  to  the 
land-commanders,  who  were  enriched  by  their  ranfoui ;  fome 
had  ten,  fome  fifteen,  fome  twenty  thoufand  ducats  for  their 
prifoners ;  others  had  houfes  and  goods  given  them,  and  fold 
them  to  the  owners  for  vaft  fums  of  money.  .Sir  Walter  got, 
to  ufe  his  own  words,  "  a  lame  leg  and  deformed;  for  the  reft, 
*'  he  either  fpoke  too  late,  or  'twas  otherwife  refolved ;  he 
**  wanted  not  good  words,  yet  had  poiTelTion  of  nought  but  po- 
f *  verty  and  pain ''." 

In  their  return  home  they  took  Faro  in  the  kingdom  of  AI- 
garve;  and  Effex  propofed  fome  other  enterprizes,  in  which  he 
was  oppofed,  and  the  point  carried  againfi:  him  by  the  concur- 
ring opinions  of  the  chief  land  and  fea-officers.  Yet  on  his  re- 
turn, Ellex  publiflied  fome  remarks,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  oS- 
jedliions  in  relation  to  this  voyage,  wherein  (as  Mr.  Oldys  well 
obferves,  and  therein  jufliy  ccnfures  Sir  Henry  Wotton)  the  earl 
queflions  every  body's  condu(n:  but  his  own.  The  queen,  how- 
ever, taking  time  to  inform  herfclf,  made  a  right  judgment  of 
the  whole  affair;  in  confequence  of  which,  ihe  paid  a  due  re- 
fpedl  to  every  man's  merit,  and  greater  to  none  than  to  that  o? 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  '. 

Immediately  after  his  return,  our  hero  bethought  himfelf  of 
his  favourite  project,  the  fettling  Guiana.  In  order  to  further 
difcovcries  which  might  e^Te^tually  lead  thereto,  he  fent  a  ftout 
pinnace,  well  freighted  with  every  thing  nccellary,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Leonard  Berrie,  which  fafely  arrived  there 
in  the  month  of  Ma^ch  1 597  ;  and  having  entered  into  a  friend- 
ly commerce  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coalt,  and  learned  from 
them  very  particular  accounts  of  the  prefent  flate  and  riches  of 
the  higher  country,  they  returned  again  to  the  port  of  Plymouth 
the  28th  of  June  following.  This  expedition  i'eems  to  be  an 
indubitable  proof  of  two  things ;  firfl:,  that  Sir  Walter  himfelf 
was  in  earneft  in  this  difcovery,  otherwife  there  can  be  no  caufe 
affigned,  why,  having  fo  many  matters  of  importance  upon  his 
hands,  he  fliould  yetbufy  himfelf  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind. 

h  Camden,  Vtrc's  commentaries,  p.  42.  and  Sir  Walter's  relation. 
'.  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  p,  106, 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  that  Sir  Walter's  hopes  were  as  well  founded  as  it 
■was  poflible  for  a  man's  to  be,  in  a  thing  of  this  nature,  fincc 
the  account  given  us  of  this  voyage  is  fuch  an  one  as  is  liable  to 
no  juft  objeilions  i'. 

The  next  public  fervice  wherein  we  meet  with  Sir  "Walter 
Raleigh,  is  that  called  The  Illand-Voyage,  of  which  we  have 
alfo  given  a  copious  account  formerly.  In  this  undertaking,  of 
which  we  have  as  full  and  clear  memorials  as  of  any  in  the  glo- 
rious reign  of  Queen  Elifabeth,  it  very  plainly  appears,  that 
Efiex  had  the  command,  and  Raleigh  the  abilities ;  which  was 
the  true  reafon  why  the  former  acquired  fo  little  honour,  and 
the  latter  fo  much ;  though  with  a  lefs  jealous  commander  he 
had  certainly  attained  more.  Their  difputes  began  early.  A 
misfortune  fell  out  in  Raleigh's  fliip  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  which 
obliged  him  to  lie  behind  the  fleet ;  and  afterwards,  when  this 
accident  was  repaired,  and  he  came  to  the  rock  of  Lifbon,  he 
met  with  a  large  number  of  fliips  and  tenders,  which  were  by 
him  conduced  to  the  Azores,  This  fignal  fervice  the  creatures 
of  EfTex,  by  a  fort  of  logic  in  which  they  were  well  pra£lifed,  con- 
ilrued  into  a  high  offence ;  for  they  pretended,  that  thefe  velTels 
had  quitted  the  general,  to  wait  on  the  rear-admiral;  but  Sir 
Walter  having  convinced  the  earl,  that  thefe  Ihips  came  to  the 
rock  of  Lifbon  as  the  rendezvous  appointed  by  himfelf,  and  that 
he  finding  them  there,  had  brought  them,  as  became  him,  to 
attend  upon  his  Lordfliip,  Effex  had  fenfe  enough  to  be  pacified 
for  that  time  ':  but  foon  after  things  went  wrong  again.  It  was 
agreed  in  a  council  of  war,  that  the  general  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  fhould  land  jointly  on  the  ifland  of  Fayall,  where  Ra- 
leigh waited  four  days  for  his  lordfliip,  and  hearing  nothing  of 
him,  held  a  council  of  war,  wherein  it  was  refolved,  by  fuch 
as  were  lefs  concerned  for  Effcx's  honour  than  the  nation's  qJq. 
ry,  that  Sir  Walter  fliould  attempt  by  himfelf,  what  it  was  fet- 
tled they  Ihould  jointly  have  performed.  This  refolution  he 
executed,  and  fliewed  therein  as  much  perfonal  courage  as  any 
private  fokher,  and  all  the  conduft  that  could  be  expefted  from 
a  very  wife  and  experienced  commander;  fo  that  we  need  not 

•t  See  the  relation  of  !hi>  voyage  by  Mr.  Thomas  Maftiam,  in  Haicluyt,  vol, 
jii.  p.  iSpx.  i  Se'T  fhe  arcmiite  re'ation  of  all  that  pafTec!  in  this  voyage, 

ijy  Si;  Arthur  t^'orgss,  in  Puicbai'i  pilgrims,  vai.  iv.  p.  tsjS, 

wonder 
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wonder  he  met  with  fuccefs,  and  did  all  that  he  deflgned.  Ef- 
fex,  on  his  arrival,  forgot  the  public  lervice,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  his  own  private  difgrace,  which  vexed  him  io  much, 
that  he  broke  fome  of  the  ofEcers  who  had  behaved  gallantly 
under  Raleigh ;  and  fome  talk  there  was  of  trying  him,  and 
taking  off  his  head  i  but  at  laft,  by  the  mediation  of  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  who  was  vice-admiral,  and  Sir  Walter's  con- 
defcending  to  excufe  his  having  done  fo  much,  before  his  lord- 
fliip  did  any  thing,  matters  were  made  up  once  again.  The  ca- 
(liiered  officers  were  reftored,  Raleigh  returned  to  his  care  of 
the  public  fervice,  and  Eflex  proceeded  in  his  miftakes"".  la 
confequence  of  thefe,  they  milTed  the  Weft  India  fleet,  though 
Raleigh  had  the  good  luck  to  take  fome  prizes,  the  produce  of 
which  paid  his  men,  fo  that  he  loft  neither  credit  nor  money  by 
the  voyage.  On  his  return,  though  ElTcx  is  faid  to  have  found 
means  to  throw  the  mifcarriage  of  all  his  pompous  promiles  on 
inevitable  accidents,  with  the  mob,  and  fome  of  his  creature? 
imputed  them  to  8ir  Walter;  yet  thefe  accufations  would  not 
pafs  with  the  queen,  who  ftiewed  Raleigh  more  favour  than 
ever ;  even  though  he  took  lefs  pains  to  vindicate  himfelf,  and 
teftified  more  refpe^l  for  the  great  earl  than  perhaps  any  other 
man  would  have  done". 

The  next  year  we  find  him  again  in  parliament,  where  hedif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf,  by  uniting  what  of  late  have  been  though: 
oppofite  charadlers,  the  patriot  and  the  fervant  of  the  crown.. 
but  which  he  fhewed  to  be  very  confiftent.  By  his  intereft  with 
the  queen,  he  procured  fome  griping  projects  to  be  difcounte- 
nanced  ;  by  his  weight  in  the  houfe,  he  promoted  fupplies;  he 
alfo  obtained  fome  indulgences  for  the  tinners  in  Cornwall,  and 
ihewed  himfelf,  upon  all  occafions,  a  ready  and  a  rational  ad- 
vocate for  the  poor.  In  1599,  when  the  queen  was  pleafed  to 
fit  out,  in  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight,  fo  great  a  navy  as  ftruck  her 
neighbours  with  awe,  Sir  Walter  was  appointed  vice-admiral ; 
which  honour,  though  he  enjoyed  it  but  for  a  ftngle  month,  yet 
was  a  high  mark  of  the  queen's  confidence,  ilnce  at  that  time 

in  See  an  excellent  account  of  this  affair  by  Sir  Walter  liimfelf,  in  his  hiRoijr 
of  the  woild,  b.  v.  c.  i.  §  9;  and  in  the  before  mentione.i  relation.  n  See 

Sir  Arthur  Gorges'*  acccuat  before  referred  to.     Vere's  commentaries,  p.    <Jf, 
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flie  was  no  lefs  apprehenfive  of  ftirs  at  home,  than  of  ail  iht\i 
lion  from  abroad.  In  1600,  the  queen  was  plcafed  to  fend 
Lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  the  Dutch,  and  after 
conferring  with  Prince  MaUrice  of  Nafiau,  Sir  Walter  returned 
again  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  and,  a  little  after,  he  was 
by  the  queen  made  governor  of  the  ifland  of  Jerfcy;  but  Ihe. 
referved  three  hundred  pounds  a- year  out  of  that  government 
to  be  difpofed  of  as  {lie  thought  iit^. 

His  next  great  fervice  was  againfl  EfTex,  in  his  infiirre^liori 
in  the  February  following.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  bcfide  our 
purpofe  to  enter  into  a  long  detail  of  thjit  perplexed  affair.  Let 
it  fuffice  then  that  we  obferve,  after  a  due  comparifon  of  what 
contemporary  writers  have  left  us  of  this  matter^  that  Lord 
iifl'ex  was  his  own  enemy,  and  that  he  brought  Sir  Walter's 
name  upon  the  carpet  to  Icrcen  his  own  defigns.  He  gaveouti 
that  the  caufe  of  his  arming  was  to  defend  himfelf  againft  his 
perfonal  enemieSj  pretending  that  Cobham  and  Raleigh  had 
contrived  a  fcheme  to  afTaflinate  him  :  whereas  Sir  Chrilfopher 
Blunt  had  in  truth  made  a  propofal  of  this  fort  to  Effex,  with 
refpect  to  Raleigh ;  and  when  this  was  judged  impra6licablei 
advifed  the  propagating  the  other  ftory  to  colour  their  proceed- 
ings, as  himfelf  confeflcd.  When  the  mifchief  broke  out,  SiJ: 
Walter  did  his  duty,  aiid  no  more  than  his  duty.  Some,  in- 
deed, have  reported,  that  aftei*  the  earl  of  Eflex  was  condem- 
ned, he  preffed  the  queen  to  fign  a  warrant  for  his  execution^ 
and  that  he  fliewed  a  particular  pleafure  in  beholding  his  death  ; 
which,  however,  is  not  ftridlly  true  j  for  though  he  had  placed 
himfelf  near  the  fcaffold  before  the  earl  appeared,  yet  he  re- 
moved from  thence  before  his  death,  becaule  the  people  feem- 
e.d  ro  take  his  appearance  there  in  a  wrong  light :  but  this  he 
afterwards  repented  ;  becaufe,  when  the  earl  came  to  die,  he  ex- 
prelTed  a  great  defire  to  have  feen  and  fpoke  to  him,  from  a 
forefight  of  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  taken  thftt  poft. 

The  point  of  fa6l,  as  to  his  fentimcnts  upon  this  fubjeft,  has 
been  etfectually  cleared  fince  the  pubhfliing  this  work,  by  th^; 
appearance  of  the  following  letter,  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
original,  now  in  tlie  colle«5lion  of  manufcripts  belonging  to  the 
right  honourable  the  carl  of  Salilbury>   and   printed   by  Dr. 

o  Li.'e  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  p.  \?.6 — ^jj;o. 

]Murdi;. 
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MurJIll.  It  makes  no  great  alteration,  in  refpeft  to  what  was 
before  afTerted,  fince  Sir  "Walter,  though  he  avowed  a  very 
high  perfonal  friendlhip  for  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  yet  at  the  fame 
time  eftabliflied  his  advice  on  his  concern  for  the  queen's 
fafety.  In  this,  which  is  a  little  ftrange,  he  had  the  earl  of 
Effex's  concurrence^  who  declared  to  the  preacher,  fent  to  at- 
tend, and  to  worm  out  his  lecrets,  in  prifon,  that  the  queen 
could  never  be  fafe  while  he  lived.  But  to  come  to  the  letter, 
Ihus  it  runs : 

"SIR, 

"<*  I  AM  not  wife  enough  to  give  you  advice,  but  if  you  take 
'"  it  for  a  good  counfel  to  relent  towards  this  tyrant,  you  Vi'iil 
«*  repent  it  when  it  fhall  be  too  late.  His  malice  is  fixt,  and 
«<  will  not  evaporate  by  any  of  your  mild  courfes,  for  he  will 
'*  afcribe  the  alteration  to  her  Majefty's  pufiUanimityj  and  not 
«'  to  your  good-nature,  knowing  that  you  work  but  upon  het 
**  humour,  and  not  out  of  any  love  towards  him.  The  kfs 
^'  you  make  him,  the  lefs  he  fhall  be  able  to  harm  you  and 
"  yours.  And  if  her  Majefty's  favour  faile  him,  he  will  againS 
*'  decline  to  a  common  perfon.  For  after-revenges  fear  them 
**  not.  For  your  own  father,  that  was  efteemed  to  be  thi 
**  contriver  of  Norfolk's  ruinj  yet  his  fon  followeth  your  fa= 
*'  ther's  fon,  and  loveth  him.  Humours  of  men  fucceed  not, 
*'  but  grow  by  occafions,  and  accidents  of  time  and  power. 
*<  Somerfet  made  no  revenge  on  the  duke  of  Northumberland's 
"  hearers.  Northumberland  that  now  is,  thinks  not  of  Hat- 
**  ton's  iflue.  Kelloway  lives  that  murdered  the  brother  of 
*'  Horfey^  and  Horfey  let  him  go  by  all  his  lifetime.  I  could 
"  name  you  a  thoufand  of  thofe,  and  therefore  after-fears  are 
**  but  prophefies,  or  rather  conje(Slures  from  caufes  remote. 
*«  Look  to  the  prefent,  and  you  do  wifely.  His  fon  fliall  be: 
<*  the  youngefl:  earl  of  England  but  one^  and  if  his  father  be 
**  now  kept  down,  Will  Cecil  fliall  be  able  to  keep  as  many 
"  men  at  his  heels  as  he,  and  more  too.  He  may  alfo  matchs 
*'  in  a  better  houfe  than  his,  and  fo  that  fear  is  not  worth  the 
««  fearing.  But  if  the  father  continue,  he  will  be  able  to  break 
*♦  the  branches,  and  pull  up  the  tree  root  and  all.  Lofc  not 
«»  your  advantage  j  if  you  do  I  note  your  deftiny. 

Vol.  L  3  S  «  Let 
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«  Let  the  queen  hold  Bothwell  while  fhe  hath  him.  He 
"  will  ever  be  the  canker  of  her  eftate  and  faufty.  Princes 
^'  are  loll:  by  fecurity,  and  preferved  by  preventioH.  I  have 
"  leen  the  lafl  of  her  good  days,  and  all  cur's,  after  his  li- 
**  bertye. 

«  Yours,  ^c.  W.  R  P."' 
Sir  W.  R.  to  Sir  R.  C.  i6ov. 

There  is  nothing  more  fhrewd  and  fenfible  in  this  letter,  than 
the  giving  ElTex  the  name  of  Bothwell.  This  lingular  perfon 
was,  in  a  baftard  line,  the  grandfon  of  James  V.  king  of 
Scots.  He  came  to  the  court  of  King  James  then  reigning,  by 
the  name  of  Captain  Francis  Stuart,  grew  into  favour,  was 
created  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  made  lord  high-admiral  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  not  only  a  perfon  of  boundlefs  arrogance  and 
ambition,  but  of  fo  reftlefs  and  unruly  a  fpirit,  that  he  kept 
the  king  and  kingdom  in  continual  confufion.  He  was  forfeit- 
ed over  and  over,  but  by  his  factious  conne«5lion  with  fome  of 
the  nobility,  was  as  often  recalled  and  pardoned.  He  furprifed 
and  forced  the  royal  palace  of  Holy-Rood-Houfe,  he  had  in- 
verted the  caflle  of  Fawkland,  he  had  entered  fword  in  hand 
into  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  took  him  out  in  his  fhirt,  but 
eight  years  before,  and  all  this  purely  from  a  fpirit  of  domi- 
nion, and  contempt  of  his  mafter's  minifters,  which  fadls,  then 
recent  and  notorious,  muft  occur  to  Cecil's  remembrance  on 
reading  his  name  '^. 

It  is  evident,  that  Sir  Walter,  by  this  admonition,  meant  to 
confirm  Sir  Robert  Cecil  in  his  delign  to  crufli  ElTex  abfolute- 
ly ;  but  whether  it  clearly  diiluades  the  fparing  his  life,  the 
reader  may  judge.  Raleigh's  own  life  had  been  in  great  dan- 
ger, which  was  the  reafon  when  Sir  Chriftopher  Blunt  came 
to  die,  he  a£lually  begged  Sir  Walter's  pardon,  and  confefled 
the  wrong  that  had  been  done  him,  in.  the  reports  fpread  to  in- 
Hame  the  populace.     Yet  it  is  certain,  that  even  this  confeffion 


P  Murdin's  ftate  papers,  p.  8ii.  *'  Spntfwood's  hiftory  of  the 

church  of  Scotland,  p.  394,  595,40a,  407,  409.  Moyfes's  memoirs  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Scotland,  p.  139,  154,  155,  179,  i88,  10(5,237.  Wiawood's  memo- 
rials, vol,  ii,  p.  (>^,  440,  487', 
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•di(i  not  quafli  fuch  reports ;  but  from  this  time  forward  Raleigh 
had  more  enemies  than  ever;  and,  which  was  worfe,  the 
•queen's  fucceflbr  was  prejudiced  againft  him,  by  fuch  accounts 
as  were  tranfmitted  to  him  in  Scotland^ 

It  is  not  at  all  impofllble,  that  thofe  artful  ftatefmen,  who 
had  fo  much  addrefs  as  to  make  the  populace  then,  and,  by 
employing  the  pen  of  a  learned  hiftorian,  the  world  in  general 
■now  believe,  they  were  feconds  only  in  thefe  quarrels,  and 
ElTex  and  Raleigh  principals,  hated  both  alike,  and  contrived 
to  make  them  ruin  each  other  j  by  inflaming  Effex  againft  Ra- 
leigh firft,  which  induced  him  to  write  in  his  prejudice  to  King 
James,  with  whom,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  he 
kept  a  conftant  correfpondence,  and  after  bringing  him  to  the 
block,  allowing  the  truth  of  thofe  informations,  that  they 
might  run  no  hazard  (in  a  new  reign)  from  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's abilities.  The  conje6lure  is  rendered  probable  enough 
from  the  whole  thread  of  the  relation,  nor  would  it  be  a  very 
hard  tafic  to  prove  it  was  really  fo  from  inconteftible  authorities. 
So  eafy  it  is  in  courts,  for  malice  and  cunning  to  get  the  better 
of  courage  and  fenfe. 

In  the  fummer  of  the  year  i5oi,  he  attended  the  queen  in 
her  progrefs,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  duke  de  Biron,  as  am- 
balTador  from  France,  he  received  him,  by  her  Majefly's  ap- 
pointment, and  conferred  with  him  on  the  fubjeft  of  his  em- 
baffy.  In  the  lafl  parliament  of  the  queen.  Sir  Walter  was  a 
very  active  member,  and  <liftinguifl-ied  himfeif  upon  all  occa- 
iions,  by  oppoling  fuch  bills  as,  under  colour  of  deep  policy, 
were  contrived  for  the  oppreffion  of  the  meaner  fort  of  peo- 
ple ;  fuch  as  that  for  compelling  every  man  to  till  a  third  part 
of  his  ground,  and  othei'S  of  a  like  nature.  Nor  was  he  lefs 
ready  to  countenance  fuch  laws  as  bore  hard  upon  the  rich, 
and  even  upon  traders ;  where  it  was  evident,  that  private  in- 
tereft  claflied  with  pubhc  benefit,  and  there  was  a  neceffity  oi" 
hurting  fome,  for  the  fake  of  doing  good  to  alL  This  fhews 
that  he  had  a  jufi:  notion  of  popularity,  and  knew  how  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  deferving  and  defiring  it.  An  inftance  of  thitj 
appeared  in  his  promoting  a  law  for  the  refiraining  the  exporta- 

'  Life  of  Si:  Walter  Rakigh,  p.  133—139. 
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tion  of  ordnancCj  which,  at  that  time,  was  of  mighty  advantage 
to  fuch  as  were  concerned  in  that  commerce,  but  of  inexpref- 
fible  detriment  to  the  nation  j  becaufe  it  was  the  fource  of  the 
enemy's  power  at  fea,  the  Spaniih  navy  making  ufe  of  none  but 
Englifh  cannon. 

In  the  point  of  monopolies,  indeed,  he  was  not  altogether  ^ 
clear ;  but  he  (hewed  that  he  made  a  moderate  ufe  of  the  grants 
he  had  obtained  from  the  crown,  and  offered,  if  others  were 
cancelled,  to  fiirrender  his  freely  *. 

Upon  the  demife  of  Queen  Elifabeth,  Sir  Walter  was  not 
without  hopes  of  coming  into  favour  with  her  fucceflor,  whofe 
'  countenance  he  had  fought  by  various  prefents,  and  other  tefli- 
monies  of  refpe6l,  which  he  fent  into  Scotland,  and  from  the 
reception  they  met  with,  had  no  reafon  at  all  to  fufpc£l  that  he 
flood  upon  ill  terms  with  King  James  ^  He  was  not  ignorant, 
however,  of  the  pains  taken  by  EfTex,  to  infufe  into  the  king's 
mind  prejudices  againfl  him,  which,  however,  he  thought  to 
■wear  out  by  affiduous  fervice.  On  the  king's  coming  into  Eng- 
land, he  had,  notwithftanding  common  reports,  frequent  accefs. 
to  him,  and  thereby  an  opportunity  of  difcovering  both  his  de- 
fire  and  his  capacity  of  ferving  his  Majefl-y.  But  he  quickly 
found  himfelf  coolly  treated,  nor  was  he  long  at  a  lofs  for  the 
reafon.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  alTo- 
ciate,  fo  long  as  they  were  both  in  danger  from  ElTex,  forefec- 
ing  that,  if  ever  Raleigh  came  into  King  James's  confidence,  his 
adminiflration  would  not  lafl  long,  drew  fuch  a  character  of 
him  to  that  prince,  as  be  thought  molt  likely  to  difgufl  him  ; 
snd  dwelt  particularly  upon  this,  that  Raleigh  was  a  martial 
XtiZTif  and  would  be  continually  forming  projects  to  embarrafs 
him  with  his  neighbours  ".  Sir  Walter,  in  return  for  this  good 
office,  did  him  another  j  for  he  drew  up  a  memorial,  wherein, 
he  fliewed  plainly,  that  the  affection  of  the  Cecils  for  his  Ma- 
jefly  was  not  the  e^'eft  of  choice,  but  of  force ;  that  in  rea- 
hty,  it  was  chiefly  through  the  intrigues  of  one  of  that  family 

s  Heywsrd  Townfnend's  collefl:on5,  and  Sir  Siiflonds  d'Ewes's  journal  of 
Queen  Elifabeth's  parliaments. 

t  Dr.  Peter  Heylyn's  esamen.  hiftoricum,  p.  170.  A  brief  relation  of  Sir 
''yaker  Raleigh's  troubles,  p.  1.  "Baker's  chronicle,  Olborrie's  me* 

snorials  of  t..hs  :e:gn  of  Iting  Jdmes,  ?ic, 
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\iU  mother  loft  her  head,  and  that  they  never  thought  of  pro- 
moting his  fuccefllon,  till  they  faw  it  would  take  place  in  fpite 
of  them  ^.  This  memorial  was  far  from  having  the  efFeds  he 
expected  ;  nor  indeed  would  he  have  expe£led  them,  if  he  had 
known  King  James  thoroughly.  That  timorous  prince  faw  the 
power  of  Cecil  at  that  time,  and  thought  he  had  need  of  it, 
forgetting  that  it  was  the  efFe£ls  of  his  own  favour,  and  fo  be- 
came dependent  upon  him,  as  he  afterwards  was  upon  Buck- 
ingham, whom  for  many  years  he  trufted,  but  did  not  love'^'. 
This,  with  his  averfion  to  all  martial  enterprizes,  engaged  him 
to  turn  a  deaf  par  to  Sir  Walter's  propofals ;  and  perhaps  to  do 
more  than  this,  if  we  are  fo  juft  to  Cecil,  as  to  fuppofe  that  he 
did  not  afterwards  perfecute  Raleigh  without  a  caufe,  I  mean 
■without  perfonal  offence  given  to  him.  However  it  was,  Ra- 
leigh had  the  mortification  to  fee  hlmfelf,  notwithftanding  the 
pains  he  had  taken,  flighted  and  ill  ufed  at  court :  and  thi? 
might  probably  determine  him  to  keep  company  with  feme  who 
were  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  who  were  his  intimate  acquain- 
tance before  -,  which,  however,  proved  his  ruin ". 

Among  thefe  companions  of  his  was  Lord  Cobham,  a  man 
of  a  weak  head,  but  a  large  fortune,  over  whom  Raleigh  had 
a  great  afcendent,  and  with  whom  he  lived  in  conftant  corre- 
fpondence.  This  man,  who  was  naturally  vain,  and  now  much 
difcontented,  had  an  intercourfe  with  various  forts  of  people, 
^nd  talked  to  each  in  fuch  a  flyle  as  he  thought  would  be  moft 
agreeable  to  them.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elifabeth  he  had 
conferred  with  the  duke  of  Aremberg,  a  FlemiHi  nobleman  in 
the  king  of  Spain's  fervice,  and  who  was  now  in  England  as 
ambafTador  from  the  arch-duke;  but,  in  truth,  with  a  view  to 
negociate  a  peace  with  Spain.  With  him  Cobham  renewed  his 
acquaintance,  and  in  his  name  propofed  giving  Sir  Walter  a 
large  fum  of  money,  if  inftead  of  oppofing,  as  he  had  hitherto 
tlone,  he  would  forward  that  peace  -.    In  the  mean  time,  fome 

w  See  Dr.  Welwood's  notes  on  Arthur  Wilfnn's  biftory  of  King  [ames,  as  it  is 
printed  in  Dr.  Kenfict's  complete  hiftory  of  England,  vol.  li.  p.  663,  664.  ^  Se; 
the  Earl  of  Briftol's  anfwer  to  the  articles  of  high  treafon,  exhibited  againft  bim  in 
parliament,  printed  in  Frankland's  annals  of  King  James  and  King  Charles,  p.  117, 
iz8,  129.  y  See  Oldys's  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  p,  151,  153.     z  Ar- 

raignment of  Sir  Walter  Roleigh,  p,  97. 

Popifh 
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Popiflaprleftsj  and  other  diiTaffefled  and  defignlng  perfons,  had 
framed  a  plot  againft  the  king  and  royal  family,  which  was  to 
be  executed  by  feizing,  if  not  deftroying,  his  Majefty  and  his 
children,  and  with  fome  of  thefe  people  Cobham  alfo  had  an 
intercourfe,  by  the  means  of  his  brother  Mr.  Brooke.  This 
3all  treafon  being  difcovered,  and  traced  to  the  perfons  we  have 
juft  mentioned,  there  grew  a  fufpicion  of  Cobham,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  intimacy  with  Raleigh,  there  arofe  fome  doubts 
alfo  as  to  him.  Upon  this  they  were  all  apprehended,  and 
Cobham,  who  was  a  timorous  man,  was  drawn  in  to  charge 
Sir  Walter  with  feveral  things  in  his  confefiion*.  The  enemies 
of  Raleigh  contrived  to  blend  thefe  treafons  together,  though 
they,  or  at  leaft  Cecil,  knew  them  to  bediftinft  things  5  and  fo 
he  llates  them  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Winwood,  wherein  he  fliews 
liis  diflike  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  his  fenfeat  the  fame  time 
of  the  want  of  any  real  evidence  which  might  affecl  him  ; 
however,  what  was  deficient  in  proof,  was  made  up  in  force  and 
fraud.  The  priefts,  Watfon  and  Clerk,  were  firft  tried  and 
convifted  ;  fo  was  Mr.  George  Brooke,  who  had  been  their  af- 
fociate  :  and  on  the  feventeenth  of  November  1603,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  tried  at  Winchefter,  and  convi£led  of  high-treafon, 
by  the  influence  of  the  court,  and  the  bawling  Billingfgate  elo- 
<juencc  of  the  Attorney-general  Coke,  without  any  colour  of 
evidence  b.  This  is  that  treafon  which  was  fo  juftly  flighted  in 
his  days,  and  which  has  fo  much  perplexed  ours. 

That  there  was  really  no  truth  in  what  was  alledged  againfl 
Sir  Walter,  may  be  proved  to  a  demonflration,  if  we  conlider, 
that  all  the  evidence  that  was  ever  pretended,  in  relation  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  furprifing  treafon  or  plot  to  feize  the  king  and 
iiis  family,  was  the  hearfay  teitimony  of  George  Brooke,  that 
his  brother  Cobham  ihould  fay,  "  That  it  would  never  be  well 
<'  till  the  fox  and  cubs  were  taken  ofl';"  and  afterwards,  fpeak- 
jng  to  this  Brooke,  "  That  he.  Lord  Grey,  and  others,  were 
•♦  only  on  the  bye,  but  Raleigh  and  himfelf  were  on  the  main^" 

»  See   the   whole    proreadings  in  the  fi  ft  volume    of  ftate-trials.  b  Lord 

C  cil's  letter  to  Mr,  Winwo  d,  in  Winwo'ja'd  memorial?,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.     Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Rdleigh,  hy  01d)s,  p.  137. 
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intiraating,  that  they  were  only  trufted  with  lelTer  matters,  but 
that  the  capital  fcheme,  before-mentioned,  was  concerted  be- 
tween him  and  Sir  Walter '=.  Yet  when  Brooke  came  lo  die,  aa 
he  did  defervedly,  upon  his  own  confeiFion  he  recalled  and  re- 
tradled  this  circumftance,  owning,  that  he  never  heai-d  his  bro- 
ther make  ufe  of  that  phrafe  about  the  fox  and  cubs"^,  which 
takes  away  confequently  the  credit  of  that  other  ftory  grounded 
upon  it :  and  this  we  have  upon  the  befi:  authority  that  can  be, 
that  of  Lord  Cecil  (afterwards  earl  of  Salilbury)  himfelf,  who 
commends  Brooke  for  fliewing  this  remorfe  in  iiis  laft  moments  ^, 
Thus,  out  of  his  capital  enemy's  mouth,  I  have  proved  the  in- 
nocence of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  conftantly  and  judicioufly 
at  his  trial  diftinguifhed  between  the  furprillng  treafon  and  the 
conferences  with  Aremberg.  The  former  be  denied  the  leaft 
knowledge  of,  but,  as  to  the  latter,  owned,  that  Cobham  had 
talked  to  him  of  a  large  prefent,  in  cafe  he  would  be  for  a  peace 
with  Spain,  and  complained  of  the  hardfhip  of  dying  for  having 
once  heard  a  vain  man  fay  a  few  idle  things  f . 

Though  the  law  made  no  diftinftion  between  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh and  the  reft  who  were  involved  in  this  treafon,  yet  the 
king  made  a  great  deal;  for  he  never  (igned  any  warrant  for  his 
executions,  but  on  the  contrary  proje<5led  that  ftrange  tragi-co- 
medy  of  bringing  the  two  Lords  Cobham  and  Grey,  with  Sir 
Grifhn  Markham,  to  the  block,  and  then  granting  rhem  a  re- 
prieve, purely  to  difcover  the  truth  of  what  Cobham  had  alled- 
ged  againft  Raleigh,  and  what  might  be  drawn  by  the  fright  of 
death  from  the  other  two  ^.  As  all  this  brought  forth  nothing, 
the  king  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  taking  away  his  life  -,  and,  if 
Raleigh  laboured  fome  time  under  anuncertarnty  of  this,  it  ought 
to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  malice  of  his  potent  adverfaries, 
than  to  any  ill  intention  in  the  king,  of  which  I  difcern  no  figns, 
andof  the  contrary  to  which  Sir  Walter  himfelf  in  his  letters 
feems  to  be  pofitive.  Neither  do  I  fay  this  with  any  view  of 
excufing  King  James,  but  purely  out   of  refpsill  to  truth,  and 

c  See  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  copy  of  S  r  Walter's  arraignment,  p.  I2.  d  Win> 
wood's    memorial'^,    vol.    ii,    p.   8.  *    In    the   before-ciccd   letter    of  Lord 

Cecil  to  Mr.  Winwood.  (  Arraignment  of  Sir  VfA  er  Raleigh,  p.  loi,  io6» 

S  Stowe's  ar'.nals,  p.  831,  1»  SV'.aArjoj's  n>:n::o:ii>.!'-,  v  A,  li.  p.  i^.     Raltiili's 
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that  it  may  appear  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  live  ulidei"  i 
prince  who  fufters  himfelf  to  be  abfolutely  direfled  by  his  mini- 
ilers,  llnce  not  only  the  vices  of  fuch  a  iVionarcll  are  deftrudlivcj 
but  even  his  virtues  become  ufelefs. 

As  there  feems  to  be  a  defire  in  the  prefent  age  to  know  the 
certainty  of  things,  without  refting  in  that  fcrupulous  report  of 
fafts,  which  cautious  hiftorians,  from  a  flri6l  regard  to  truthj 
are  inclined  to  deliver,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  acquaint  the  reader, 
in  few  words,  with  what  feems  to  be  the  reality  of  this  myfte- 
rious  bulinels.  Lord  Cobham  in  the  preceding  reign  had  been 
connived  at  in  carrying  on  a  correfponJence  with  one  LorenSi  of 
Laurencle,  a  Flemifa  merchant  at  Antv.'erp,  who  was  at  this 
time  in  England,  and  through  him  Cobham  correfponded  with 
the  duke  of  Aremberg.  It  is  not  my  conje^lure,  but  that  of 
tliofe  who  lived  in  thefe  times,  that  it  was  this  man  difclofed  the 
lecret  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  probably  by  Aremberg's  direttion^ 
who  thought  this  was  the  fureft  way  of  ruining  Raleigh,  and 
that  the  fhorteft  method  of  coming  at  a  peace.  When  Sir  Walter 
was  arrefted,  he  faw  his  danger,  but  had  no  apprehenfion  of  his 
accufer,  and  therefore,  in  hopes  of  difmtangling  himfelf,  direc- 
ted Sir  Robert  Cecil  by  letter  where  to  find  Lorenzi  and  Lord 
Cobham.  It  was  the  fliewing  this  letter  that  provoked  Cobham 
to  accufe  Raleigh  fo  deeply  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  a  proof 
of  Sir  Walter's  innocence,  of  any  thing  more  than  that  Cobham 
had  correfponded  with  Aremberg  ;  for  if  there  had  been  any  ve- 
racity in  Cobham's  charge,  inftead  of  giving  up  that  lord  and 
Lorenzi,  Sir  Walter  R.aleigh  would  in  reality  have  been  furnifti^ 
inpr  two  witnefl'es  againft  himfelf.  The  naked  truth  then  feems 
to  be,  that  the  duke  confidered  the  plot  as  an  idle  impradicable  " 
undertaking,  but  at  the  fame  time  judged,  that  he  (hould  render 
a  very  acceptable  fervice  to  his  court,  in  thus  getting  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  involved  in  it  j  znd  'ai  this  light  King  James  and  his  mi- 
nilters  feem  afterwards  to  have  confidered  it.  There  is  no  great 
doubt,  that  this  heightened  Sir  Walter^s  hate  to  the  Spaniards^ 
which  fubfiiled  with  the  like  force  in  them  againft  him,  till 
Count  Gondouiar,  purfuing  Duke  Aremberg's  blow,  brought 
this  unfortunate  gendeman  to  the  block.  On  many  accounts^ 
therefore,  this  trfeafon  might  be  llyled,  as  it  was  in  thofe  times^ 
Raleigh'o  riddle,  but  in  nothing  more  fo  than  in  thisj  that 

by 
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by  tlie  arts  of  two  Spanifli  minifters  the  moft  inveterate  enemy 
b{  Spain  was  brought  to  an  unnmely  end,  for  having,  as  it  was 
pretended,  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  Spain  againft  a 
prince,  who  had  feen  through  the  whole  contrivance  ib  many 
years  before  he  put  him  to  death'. 

In  the  month  of  December  Raleigh  was  remanded  to  the 
Tower,  and,  upon  the  petition  of  his  wife,  was  allowed  the 
confolation  of  her  company,  and  by  degrees  obtained  ftill/great- 
er  favours ;  for  the  king  was  pleafed  to  grant  all  the  goods  and 
chattels,  forfeited  to  him  by  Sir  Walter's  convidlion,  to  truftees 
of  his  appointing,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  of  his  lady 
and  children  k.  In  a  reafonable  fpace  his  cftate  followed  his 
■goods ;  and  now  he  began  to  conceive  |iimfelf  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  reftored  to  that  condition  from  which  he  had  fallen,  l^ 
this,  however,  he  was  much  miftaken  j  for  a  new  court-favou- 
rite arifing,  who  had  a  mind  to  enrich  himfelf  by  fuch  kind  of 
grants,  he  difcovered  a  flaw  in  the  conveyance  of  Raleigh's  eflate 
to  his  fon,  which,  being  prior  to  the  attainder,  gave  the  crown 
a  title  paramount  to  that  which  was  imderilood  to  be  therein, 
when  the  forfeiture  was  granted  back  to  Raleigh.  Upon  an  in- 
formation in  the  court  of  exchequer,  judgment  was  given  for  the 
crown,  and  the  effe£l  of  that  judgment  was  turned  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  favourite,  who  in  1609  had  a  complete  grant  of  all 
that  Sir  Walter  had  forfeited '.  This  courtier  was  Sir  Robert 
Carr,  afterwards  fo  well  known  to  the  world  by  the  title  of  earl 
of  Somerfet,  to  whom  Sir  Walter  wrote  an  excellent  letter, 
wherein  heftated  the  hardfliip  of  his  own  cafe  without  bitternefs, 
expoftulated  freely  and  yet  inoffenfively  about  the  wrong  done 
him,  and  entreated  the  favourite's  compafiion  without  any  uxi- 
becoming  condefcenfion  ^.  All  this,  however,  fignified  no- 
thing ;  Sir  Walter  loft  his  eftate,  but  not  his  hopes. 

He  fpent  a  great  part  of  his  confinement  in  writing  that 
fliining  and  immortal  monument  of  his  parts  and  learning.  The 

i  Winwood's  mcmoridls,  p.  8.  Sir  An'.bony  Wcldon's  court  and  charafter  of 
King  James,  p.  31—41.  Aulicus  coqiiinariae,  p.  74 — 91-  Dr.  Heylin's  cxamer. 
hift&vieum,  p.  169—171.  Olb^rne's  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.  Rulliworth's  hilto- 
r'lcal  collections,  Vol.  i,  p.  9.     Slate-trials,  vol.  i.  p.  iii.  ^  Rymer's  fi*- 

d;ra,  tome  xvi.  p.  596.  I  A  brief  relation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  troubles, 

p.  7.  IS  PrinceJ  from  a  MS.  in  Oldys's  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  p.  165. 
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History  of  the  World,  wherein  he  has  fliewn  that  he 
conrulted  the  wife  rule  of  Horace,  and  fixed  upon  fuch  a  fubjcft 
as  fuited  with  his  genius,  and  under  which,  if  wc  may  guefs 
from  former  and  fubfequent  attempts,  any  genius  but  his  muft 
have  funk.  He  Hkewife  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to  chymiftry, 
to  rational  and  ufeful  chymiftry,  wherein  he  was  no  lefs  fuccefT- 
ful,  difcovering  that  noble  medicine  in  malignant  fevers,  which 
bears  the  name  of  his  cordial,  though  I  think  it  is  now  doubtful, 
whether  the  true  receipt  of  it  be  preferved  or  not ".  Bclides 
t^Iicfe,  he  turned  his  thoughts  on  various  other  fubje£ls,  all  be- 
neficial to  mankind,  and  in  that  light  worthy  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh. Of  thele  treatifes  many  are  printed,  fome  are  ftill  prefer-, 
fred  in  MS.  and  not  a  few,  I  doubt,  are  lofl.  The  patron  of 
his  ftudies  was  Prince  Henry,  the  glory  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart, 
the  darling  of  the  Britifli  nation  while  he  lived,  and  the  objedl: 
of  its  fir.cere  and  univerfal  lamentation  by  his  untimely  death. 
After  his  demife  Sir  Walter  depended  chiefly  upon  the  queen,  in 
whom  he  found  a  true  and  fteady  prote61;refs  while  the  earl  of 
Somerfet's  power  lafted,  whofe  hate  was  chiefly  detrimental  to 
Raleigh ;  for  the  king  trufted  him  now,  as  he  had  Salifbury  be- 
fore, with  implicit  confidence,  even  aftei?  he  had  loft  his  affec- 
tion :  but  he,  by  an  intemperate  ufe  of  his  authority,  having  ren- 
dered himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  law.  Sir  Walter  faw  him  his 
companion  in  the  Tower,  and  his  eftates,  by  that  favourite's  for- 
feiture, once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  °.  His  enemies 
thus  out  of  the  court.  Sir  Walter  was  able  to  obtain  the  favour 
he  had  been  long  feeking,.  which  was,  after  thirteen  years  con- 
finement, to  get  out  of  the  Tower,  not  to  lead  a  lazy  and  indo- 
lent life  in  retirement,  for  which,  though  cruelly  fpoiled  by  his 
enen).ies,  he  yet  wanted  not  a  reafonable  provifion,  but  to  fpend 
the  latter  part  of  his  days,  as  he  had  fpent  the  firft,  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  honour,  and  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  or,  as  he  him- 

0  See  an  excellent  ai.d  copious  account  of  his  writings  in  the  life  before  cite<l. 
Dr.  Qiilncy  in  his  difpenfary,  p.  445,  446.  of  the  nth  edit,  feems  to  undervalue 
this  medicine  chiefly  on  account  of  the  number  of  ingredients,  but  Mr.  Oldys 
(hews  in  his  life  of  Sir  Walter,  p.  kJjj.  that  great  liberties  have  been  taken  with 
this  receipt,  and  the  number  of  ingredients  much  heightened  by  phyficians. 

*>  Prince  Henry  endeavoured  t6  obtain  it  for  hin^  :  at  Kid  Sir  V/ulter  had  8000 1. 
fov  it,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  apology,  p.  47. 
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felf  has  with  great  dignity  exprelTed  it  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Winwood,  by  whofe  intereft  chiefly  this  favour  was  obtained  - 
««  To  die  for  the  king,  and  not  by  the  king,  is  sll  the  ambi^ 
"  tion  I  have  in  the  worlds." 

The  fcheme  he  had  now  at  heart  was  his  old  one  of  fettling 
Guiana ;  a  fcheme  worthy  of  him,  and  which,  as  he  firft  wifelv 
contrived,  fo  he  as  conflantly  profecuted.  We  have  feen  how 
many  voyages  he  encouraged  thither  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elifa- 
bcth,  when,  conildering  the  many  gr^eat  employments  he  enjov- 
ed,  one  would  have  thought  his  mind  might  have  been  other- 
wife  occupied  ;  and  indeed,  fo  it  mufl:  have  been,  if  he  had  not 
been  thoroughly  perfuaded,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  beft  evidence 
in  the  world,  his  own  eye-fight  and  judgment,  that  this  was  the 
richeft  country  on  the  globe,  and  the  worthiefl:  of  beinw  fettled 
for  the  benefit  of  Britain.  Tliis  perfuafion  was  fo  ftrono  upon 
him,  that  during  his  confinement  he  held  a  conftant  intercourfe 
with  Guiana,  fending  at  his  own  charge  every  year,  or  every  fe- 
cond  year,  a  fhip  to  keep  the  Indians  in  hopes  of  his  performing 
the  promife  he  had  made  them  of  coming  to  their  afllftance,  and 
delivering  them  from  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  now  encroached  upon  them  again.  In  thefe  fhips  were 
brought  over  feveral  natives  of  that  country,  with  whom  Sir 
Walter  converfed  in  the  Tower,  and  from  whom,  queftionlcfs, 
he  received  the  cleareft  and  molt  diiiinQ  iiitelligence  of  the  fitua- 
tion  and  richnefs  of  the  mines  that  he  could  poffibly  defire^. 
Upon  thefe  informations  he  offered  the  fcheme,  for  profecutino- 
his  difcovery,  to  the  court,  three  years  before  he  undertook  it  in 
perfon ;  nor  was  there  then  any  doubt  either  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  the  thing,  or  as  to-  its  lawfulnefs,  notwithftanding 
the  peace  made  with  Spain,  otherwife  the  king  would  not  have 
made  fuch  grants  as  he  did  even  at  that  time;  which  fhews  that 
he  was  then  convinced  Sir  Walter  had  in  his  firft  voyage  difco- 
vered  and  taken  polTeirion  of  that  country  for  the  crown  of 
England,  and  that  confequently  his  fubjefts  were  jufily  in 
titled  to  any  benefits  that  might  accrue  from  this  difcovery, 
without  the  leaft  refpe6l  had  to  the  pretenfions  of  the  Spa- 

f  Raleigh's  remains,  p.  itf/j.  He  nad  faiJ  the  fame  before  in  regard  to  Queea 
Elil'abeth.  See  his  letter  t.>  Sir  Robert  Cecil  in  Murdin's  cdlcdioB  of  Itate-papcrs, 
n.  fiS7.  ^  Raleigh's  apology,  p.  51.  ^S- 

^  T  ^.  aiaf  d^. 
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niards  ^  It  may  aifo  deferve  our  notice,  that  at  the  time  Si^ 
Walter  firft  moved  the  court  upon  this  fubje^l,  the  Spanifh 
match  was  not  thought  of  j  'put  the  wants  of  King  James  were, 
then  very  prefling,  and  he  may  reafonably  be  prefumed  to  have 
at  this  time  placed  as  great  hopes  in  this  difcovery,  as  he  did  in 
that  match ;  though,  wlien  he  came  to  idolize  this  project  after- 
wards, he  grew  fomewhat  out  of  conceit  with  Sir  Walter's  ;  fo 
that,  if  he  had  pleafed,  he  might,  for  feven  hundred  pounds, 
have  had  an  ample  pardon,  and  leave  tq  relinquifta  his  voyage  : 
but  he  remaining  firm  to  his  purpofe,  and  the  king  feeling  his 
necelTities  daily  increafing,  was  yet  willing  that  he  fhould  proceed 
in  his  enterprize,  in  hopes  of  profiting  thereby,  without  lofing  the 
profpeft  he  then  had  of  concluding  the  Spanifh  match.  Such 
was  the  fltuation  of  Sir  Walter,  and  fuch  the  difpofition  of  the 
court,  when  he  obtained  leave  to  execute  his  defign,  and  was 
empowered  by  a  royal  commiffion  (but  at  the  expence  of  him- 
felf  and  his  friends)  to  fettle  Guiana*. 

It  has  been  a  great  difpute,  amongffc  writers,  too,  of  fome  emi- 
nence, what  fort  of  a  commiiTion  that  was  with  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter was  trufi:ed.  According  to  fome,  it  fhould  have  been  under 
the  great  feal  of  England,  and  dlrefted.  To  our  trufty  and  well- 
beloved  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  knight^;  according  to  others,  and 
indeed  according  to  the  account  given  by  King  James  himfelf,  it 
was  under  the  privy-feal,  and  without  thofe  expreffions  of  truft 
or  grace".  To  end  this  difpute,  I  have  confulted  the  moft  au- 
ihentic  colleclion  we  have  of  public  inflruments,  and  there  I 
find  a  large  commiffion  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  agrees 
with  that  in  the  declaration^,  and  is  dated  the  twenty-fixth  of 
Auguft,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  king's  reign  over  England, 
and  over  Scotland  the  50ih.  It  is  likevvife  faid  to  be^^r  breve 
de  privato  ftgillo ;  yet  I  think  that  it  is  not  impoflible  it  might 
pafs  both  feals,  and  I  apprehend  the  conje£l:ure  is  warranted  by 
an  exprefiion  in  one  of  Sir  Walter's  letters  ^.     However,  the 

>■  See  Harcourt's  voyage  to  Guiana,  4to,  i6i^.  s  Camden's  snnals  of 

king  James,  A.  D.  i(5is,  1617.  t  Coke's  dete(flion  of  the  four  laft  reigns, 

p.  85.      Rapin's  hlftoiy  of  England,  and  Tindai's  notes,  "   See  a  declara- 

tion of  the  deFTicaiiour  and  carriage  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  knt.  as  well  in  his 
Voyage,  <h-c.  4to,  i6r8,  p.  4.  '*"   Rymer's    foeJera,    torn.   xvi.  p.    789. 

f  Oldys's  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  p.  193. 
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fjommiflion  was  certainly  a  legal  commiffion,  and  though  the 
formal  expreflions  of  grace  and  truft  are  omitted,  yet  the  powers 
granted  him  are  very  extenfive  in  themfelves,  and  as  ftrongly 
drawn  as  words  can  esprefs ;  fo  that  Sir  Walter  had  all  the 
reafon  imaginable  to  conceive,  that  this  patent  implied  a  pardon. 
By  one  claufe  he  is  conflituted  general  and  commander  in  chief 
in  this  enterprize.  By  another  he  is  appointed  governor  of  the 
new  country  he  is  to  fettle  j  and  this  with  ample  authority.  By 
a  third,  he  has  a  power  rarely  intrulled  with  our  admirals  now, 
that  of  exercifing  martial  law,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  king's 
lieutenant-general  by  fea  or  land,  or  any  of  the  lieutenants  of  the 
counties  of  England  had.  It  is  impoffible,  therefore,  to  con- 
ceive, that,  when  this  commiffion  was  granted,  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh was  logked  upon  as  a  condemned  man  ;  or  that  the  lords  of 
the  privy-council,  or  the  lord  privy-feal,  could  think  it  reafon- 
able  for  the  king  to  grant  fuch  full  power  over  the  lives  of 
others  to  one  who  had  but  a  precarious  title  to  his  own ;  and 
therefore  I  think,  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  opinion,  when  Sir 
Walter  confulted  him,  whether  it  would  not  be  advifeable  for  him 
to  give  a  round  fum  of  money  for  a  pardon  in  common  form, 
anfwered  like  an  honeft  man  and  a  found  lawyer,  <*  Sir,  the 
«'  knee-timber  of  your  voyage  is  money;  fpare  your  purfe  in 
*'  this  particular,  for  upon  my  hfe  you  have  a  fuihcient  pardon 
<«  for  all  that  is  pafb  ah'eady,  the  king  having  under  his  broad 
*«  feal  made  you  admiral  of  your  fleet,  and  given  you  power  of 
«  the  martial  law  over  your  ofncers  and  foldiers>'." 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  inquire  what  force  this  gentleman 
had,  when  he  failed  upon  this  expedition  ;  for  it  appears  clearly 
by  the  king's  commiffion,  that  the  whole  expence  of  the  under- 
taking was  to  be  defrayed  by  him  and  his  friends  j  which  fhews 
how  iincere  Sir  Walter  muft  have  been  in  this  matter;  efpecially 
if  we  confider  that  he  vefled  his  whole  fortune  therein,  and 
even  prevailed  upon  his  wife  to  fell  her  eftate  at  Mitcbnm,  for 
the  promoting  this  deiign  ;  in  the  iflue  of  .which  he  interefted 
alfo  all  his  friends;  and  how  extenlive  his  influence  in  this  kind 
was,  the  following  lift  of  his  fleet  will  fufficiently  inform  us, 
Firft,  then,  was  the  admiral,  a  fine,  new,  ftout  iln'p,  built  by 
Raleigh  himfelf,  called  the  Defliny,  of  the  burden  of  four  hun- 

y  Howel's  letierf,  vol.  ii,  p.  371. 
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dred  and  forty  tons,  and  carrying  36  pieces  of  cannon.  On 
board  it  were  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  general,  and  his  fon  Walter,, 
captain,  befides  two  hundred  men,  whereof  eighty  were  gentle- 
men-volunteers and  adventurers,  moft  of  them  Sir  Walter's  re- 
lations ;  which  number  v;as  afterwards  increafed.  Second,  the 
Jafon  of  London,  two  hundred  and  forty  tons,  and  twenty-five 
pie,ces  of  ordnance.  Captain  John  Pennington  vice-admiral, 
eighty  men,  one  gentleman  and  no  more.  Third,  the  Encoun- 
ter, one  hundred  fixty  tons,  feventeen  pieces  of  ordnance,  Ed- 
ward Haftings  captain,  [no  man  more,  except  the  mafter,  men- 
tioned] ;  but  he  dying  in  the  Indies,  was  fucceeded  in  the  com- 
mand by  Captain  Whitney.  Fourth,  the  Thunderer,  one  hun- 
dred fifty  tons,  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance,  Sir  Warham  Sent- 
leger  captain,  fix  gentlemen,  fixty  foldiers,  and  ten  land-men. 
Fifth,  the  Flying  Joan,  one  hundred  twenty  tons,  fourteen 
pieces  of  ordnance,  John  Chidley  captain,  twenty-five  men. 
Sixth,  the  Southampton,  eighty  tons,  fix  pieces  of  ordnance, 
John  Bayly  captain,  twenty-five  mariners,  two  gentlemen. 
Seventh,  the  Page,  a  pinnace,  twenty-five  tons,  three  rabnets 
of  brafs,  James  Barker  captain,  eight  failors.  But  before  Ra- 
leigh left  the  coaft  of  England,  he  was  joined  by  as  many  fliips 
more  ;  fo  that  his  whole  fleet  confifted  of  thirteen  fail,  befide 
his  own  fliip.  And  though  we  cannot  be  fo  particular  in  the 
remaining  part,  we  may  yet  learn  thus  much  of  it;  that  one 
fliip,  named  the  Convertine,  was  commanded  by  one  Captain 
Kevmis  -,  another,  called  the  Confidence,  was  under  the  charge 
of  Captain  Woolafton^  there  was  a  fiiallop,  named  the  Flying 
Hart,  under  Sir  John  Feme ;  two  fly-boats,  under  Captain 
Samuel  King  and  Captain  Robert  Smith  j  and  a  Caravel,  with 
another  named  the  Chudley,  befides  ^ 

With  part  of  this  fleet  Sir  Walter  failed  from  the  Thames  on 
-he  twenty-eighth  of  March,  161 7  ;  but  it  was  the  month  of 
]i;l"  before  he  left  Plymouth  with  his  whole  fleet ;  after  which, 
},e  was  forced  to  put  into  Corke  through  ftrefs  of  weather,  and 
remained  there  till  the  nineteenth  of  Auguft.  On  the  fixth  of 
September  he  made  the  Canaries,  where  he  obtained  fome  re- 
frefhments,  and  an  an^ple  certificate  from  the  governor,  that  he 
ha.l  behaved  with  great  juflice  and  equity.    Thence  he  proceeded 

1:   OUys's  Tie  of  Sir  Walter  R.leigh,  p.    rn". 
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to  Guiana,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  November.  He 
was  received  with  the  utmoft  joy  by  the  Indians,  who  not  only 
rendered  him  all  the  fervice  that  could  be  expeded  from  them, 
but  would  have  perfuaded  him  to  end  all  his  labours  by  remain- 
ing there,  and  taking  upon  him  the  fovereignty  of  their  coun- 
try i  which,  however,  he  refufed.  His  extreme  llcknefs  hindered 
him  from  undertaking  the  dii'covery  of  the  mine  in  perfon,  and 
obliged  him  tointruft  that  important  fervice  to  Captain  Keymis. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  ordered,  on  the  fourth  of  December,  five 
fmall  Ihlps  to  fail  into  the  river  Oronoque  j  aboard  thefe  five 
veflels  were  five  companies  of  fifty  men  each ;  the  firil  com- 
manded by  Captain  Parker,  the  fecond  by  Captain  North,  the 
third  by  Mr.  Raleigh,  the  fourth  by  Captain  Prideaux,  the  fifth 
by  Captain  Chudley  ^ ;  Keymis,  who  was  to  conduit  them,  in- 
tended to  have  gone  to  the  mine  with  only  eight  perfons,  which 
Sir  Walter  thought  too  great  a  hazard,  and  therefore  wrote  him 
the  following  letter: 

*'  KEYMIS,  whereas  you  were  refolved,  after  your  arrival 
**  into  the  Oronoque,  to  pafs  to  the  mine  with  my  coufm  Her- 
"  bert  and  fix  mufqueteers,  and  to  that  end  deilred  to  have 
**  Sir  John  Feme's  Ihallop ;  I  do  not  allow  of  that  courfe,  be- 
«*  caufe  you  cannot  land  fo  fecretly  but  that  fome  Indians  on  the 
**  river-lide  may  difcover  you,  who  giving  knowledge  thereof 
•*  to  the  Spaniards,  you  may  be  cut  off  before  you  recover  your 
"  boat.  I  therefore  advife  you  to  fuffer  the  captains  and  com- 
«  panies  of  the  Englilh  to  pafs  up  weftward  of  the  mountain 
<*  Aio,  from  whence  you  have  no  lefs  than  three  miles  to  the 
*'  mine,  and  to  encamp  between  the  SpaniOi  town  and  you,  if 
"  there  is  any  town  near  it ;  that  being  fo  fecured,  you  may 
•*  make  trial  what  depth  and  breadth  the  mine  holds,  or  whc- 
*'  ther  or  no  it  will  anfwer  our  hopes.  And  if  you  find  it  roy- 
»'  al,  and  the  Spaniards  begin  to  war  upon  you,  then  let  the 
"  ferjeant-major  repel  them,  if  it  is  in  his  power,  and  drive 
**  them  as  far  as  he  can  :  but  if  you  Snd  the  mine  is  not  fo  rich 
^^  as  to  perfuade  the  holding  of  it,  and  it  requires  a  fecond 
"  fupply,  then  fhall  you  bring  but  a  baficet  or  two,  to  fatisfy 
**  his  Majefty  that  my  defign  was  not  imaginary,  but  true, 
"  though  not  anfwerable  to  his  Majeily's  expeclation  ;  for  tiie 

*   Htfleigh's  apology  for  hi»  voyygc  to  Guiana,  p.  16. 
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"  quantity  of  which  I  never  gave  alTurance,  nor  could.  D»' 
«*  the  other  fide,  if  you  ihall  find  any  great  number  of  foldiers 
**  are  newly  fent  into  the  Oronoque,  as  the  CafTique  of  Caliana 
*'  told  us  there  were,  and  that  the  paffages  are  already  enforced, 
"  fo  as  without  manifeft  peril  of  my  fon,  yourfelf,  and  the  other 
•*  captains,  you  cannot  pafs  tov;ards  the  mine ;  then  be  well 
**  advifed  how  you  land,  for  I  know  (that  a  f^ew  gentlemen  ex- 
**  cepted)  what  a  fcum  of  men  you  have ;  and  I  would  riot,  for 
**  all  the  world,  receive  a  blow  from  the  Spaniards  to  the  dif- 
*'  honour  of  the  nation  ^," 

In  obedience  to  this  order,  Captain  Keymis  landed  his  men  in 
the  night,  fomewhat  nearer  the  mine  than  he  intended.  They 
prefently  found  the  Spaniards  had  notice  of  their  coming,  and 
were  prepared  to  receive  them.  They  fhot  at  the  Englifii  both 
with  their  great  and  fmall  arms,  and  the  Spaniards  being  the 
aggrefibrs,  the  Englifli  landed,  drove  them  to  the  town,  enter- 
ed it  with  them,  and  plundered  it.  Mr.  Raleigh,  the  general's 
fon,  was  killed  in  the  a£lion ;  he  himfelf  ftaid  at  Trinidado, 
with  the  other  fhips,  refolving  rather  to  burn  than  yield,  had 
the  Spanifli  Armada  attacked  him.  Captain  Keymis  made  up 
the  river  with  his  veflels ;  but  in  moft  places  near  the  mine  he 
could  not  get  within  a  mile  of  the  fliore,  the  river  was  fo  fhal- 
low :  and  where  they  could  have  made  a  defcent,  voUies  of 
inufket-fhot  came  from  the  woods  on  their  boats,  and  Keymis 
did  not  proceed  to  the  mine,  faying  in  his  excufe,  that  the  Eng- 
lifli  could  not  defend  St.  Thomas,  the  town  they  had  taken  j 
that  the  paffages  to  the  mine  were  thick  and  impaffable  woods  ; 
and  that,  fuppofing  they  had  difcovered  the  mine,  they  had  no 
men  to  work  it.  For  thefe  reafons,  he  concluded  it  was  beft 
not  to  open  it  at  all.  The  Spaniards  themfelves  had  feveral  gold 
and  filver  mines  near  the  town,  which  were  ufelefs  for  want  of 
negroes ''.  At  Keymis's  return,  Raleigh  told  him  he  had  un- 
done him,  and  wounded  his  credit  with  the  king  paft  recovery; 
which  reproach  affedled  him  fo  deeply,  that  he  went  into  his 
cabin,  from  whence  foon  after  the  report  of  a  piilol  was  heard. 
Upon  a  boy's  going  in,  and  alking  whether  he  knew  whence  it 

b   Raleigh's  apology  for  his  v.'vage  to  Guiana,  p.  ii.  '^  See  Raleigh's 

letter  to  his  lady  in  his  remains,  p.  178.     See  alfo  his   apoli^gy,  and   Camden's 
a:inu.ls  ot"  the  reign  of  King  Jaraes. 
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proceeded  ?  he  faid  he  fired  it  himfelf,  becaufe  it  had  been  long 
charged.  About  two  hours  after  he  was  found  dead,  with  a 
great  deal  of  blood  under  him ;  and  upon  fearch  it  was  diico- 
-vered  he  had  firft  fhot  himfelf,  and  the  wound  not  proving 
mortal,  he  had  thruft  a  knife  after  the  ball''.  Sir  Walter,  when 
he  heard  his  fon  was  flain,  faid,  that  he  mattered  not  the  lofing 
of  a  hundred  men,  fo  his  reputation  had  been  faved.  He  was 
afraid  of  incurring  the  king's  difpleafure,  and  with  grief  and 
ficknefs  brought  very  low  in  his  health.  He  is  blamed  for  not 
going  up  the  river  himfelf,  which  his  indifpolition  would  not 
fufFer  him  to  do.  Nine  weeks  was  Keymis  fearching  the  river, 
all  which  time  his  mailer  ftaid  at  Punta  de  Gallo,  nearer  death 
than  life  :  yet  the  misfortunes  and  difappointments  he  met  with 
did  not  alter  his  refolution  of  returning  home,  though  feveral  of 
his  men  were  for  landing  and  fettling  themfelves  at  Newfound- 
land ;  others  were  for  going  to  Holland ;  but  the  major  part  of 
his  company  were  of  his  own  opinion,  to  come  back  to  Eng- 
land, happen  what  would ;  fo,  rather  like  a  prifoner  than  ge- 
neral, he  arrived  with  his  leaky  fhips,  firft  at  Kinfale  in  Ireland, 
and  then  at  Plymouth*'. 

Immediately  after  his  coming  to  Ireland,  a  proclamation  if- 
fued,  fetting  forth  the  king's  difapprobation  of  Sir  Walter's 
conduifl:,  and  requiring  fuch  as  were  acquainted  with  any  par- 
ticulars, relating  either  to  his  fcheme,  or  to  his  praflices, 
fhould  give  information  of  them  to  the  council.  This  procla- 
mation was  dated  the  eleventh  of  June  f,  and  though  it  pre- 
tends to  refer  to  Sir  Waiter's  commiffion,  yet  it  plainly  men- 
tions things,  which  are  not  to  be  found  there.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  of  July,  Sir  Walter  landed  at  Plymouth, 
and  hearing  of  this  proclamation,  refolved  to  furrender  himfelf; 
but  as  he  was  on  the  road  to  London  ?,  he  was  met  by  Sir 
Lewis  Stucley,  vice-admiral  of  Devonfliire,  and  his  own  kinf- 
man,  whom  the  court  had  made  choice  of  to  bring  him  up  as 
a  prifoner^.     This  man  appears  to  have  atSled  very  deceitfully, 

d  See  Ralcijrh's  apology,  p.   39.  and  Howil's  letters.  *   Raleigh's 

apology,  and  King  James's  declaration.  f  Rymer's  focdcra,  tome  xvii. 

p.  91-  ^  See  Captain  King's  narrative,  a  MS.  quoted  by  Mr.  Oldys. 

W  Stucley's  petition  and  information  touching  his  own  behaviour  in  tlie  charge 
of  bringing  up  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  410,  1618.  Camden's  annals  of  li.  James, 
A.  D.  i(Si8. 
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foi-  he  either  fuggefted,  or  at  leaft  encouraged,  a  defign  Sis 
Walter  ha'd  framed  for  making  his  efcape,  and  when  he  had  fo 
done,  he  bafely  betrayed  him.  It  was  then  objefted  to  Sir 
Walter,  that  he  meant  to  convey  himfelf  to  France,  and  had 
atStually  entered  into  feme  unjuftifiable  correfpondence  with  the 
French  king  ;  but  in  reahty  all  that  Sir  Walter  intended,  was 
to  have  gone  back  again  to  Guiana,  in  order  to  efface  the  me- 
mory of  his  late  mifcarriage,  by  a  happier  undertaking  «.  Oa 
his  fecond  apprehenfion,  he  was  carried  to  the  Tower,  from 
whence  it  was  already  fettled  he  fhould  never  be  releafed  but 
by  death.  It  was  the  earneftnefs  of  the  Spanifti  court,  by  their 
inftrument  Count  Gondomar,  produced  this  heat  in  the  Englifli 
councils''^  J  and  yet,  if  we  ilriclly  confider  the  matter,  we  (haU 
find  that  the  violence  with  which  the  Spanifh  court  drove  this 
profecution,  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  that  can  be  alledged 
in  favour  of  Sir  "Walter's  fcheme ;  for  if  Guiana  was  a  place 
of  no  confequence,  why  were  they  fo  uneafy  about  it  ?  If  Sir 
Walter  had  been  no  more  than  a  projector,  virho  fought  to  re- 
llore  his  own  broken  fortunes  by  fleecing  other  people,  as  the 
calumny  of  thofe  times  fuggefted,  why  was  not  he  let  alone  ? 
The  more  expeditions  he  made,  the  more  clearly  his  folly  would 
have  appeared,  and  the  greater  advantage  the  Spaniards  would 
have  reaped  from  its  appearance,  becaufe  it  would  have  dif^ 
countenanced  all  fuccceding  projects :  but  by  thus  contriving  tQ 
murder  him,  they  muft,  in  the  opinion  of  every  impartial  judge, 
raife  the  credit  of  his  projeft,  though  they  might  fright  people 
at  that  time  from  carrying  it  into  execution.  In  fhort,  the 
Spaniards  knew  jvhat  Sir  Walter's  friends  believed  ;  the  latter 
confided  in  him,  the  former  were  pofitive  as  he  was  ;  becaufe 
they  knew  by  experience,  that  Guiana  was  rich  in  gold,  and 
that,  if  it  was  once  thoroughly  fettled  by  the  Enghfh,  there 
'.vould  be  an  end  of  their  empire  in  the  Weft  Indies  '.  But  to 
return  to  Sir  Waiter. 

It 

»  See  Sir  Walter  Hileigh's  Tpeech  at  his  Jeatb.  k  For  this  the 

tezdet  may  find  numerous  authorities  in  Oldys's  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
p.  no. 

1  This  I  have  great  reafon  to  fay,  having  confnlted  many  of  the  Spanilh 
writers  while  I  was  compoiing  the  fhort  hiftory  of  Span  ish  Am  erica.  Fran- 
cis   Coreai/  one    oi'  :he   bell  and   Uteil  Soauiih    travellers   acknowledges    the 
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It  was  difHcuIt,  though  his  death  was  already  decreed,  to 
take  his  Hfe.  His  coildutl  in  his  late  expedition,  how  criminal 
Toever  in  the  eyes  of  the  court,  was  far  from  being  fo  in  the 
fight  of  the  nation ;  and,  though  judges  could  have  been  found 
who  might  pronounce  it  felony  or  treafon,  yet  at  that  time  of 
day  it  was  riot  eafy  to  meet  with  a  jury,  who,  taking  this  upon 
truft,  would  find  him  guilty.  The  commiffioners,  therefore, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  who 
had  over  and  over  examined  him,  finally  reported,  that  no 
ground  of  legal  judgment  could  be  drawn  from  what  had  paf- 
ied  in  this  late  expedition"^.  Upon  this,  it  was  refolved  to 
call  him  down  to  judgment  upon  his  former  fentence,  which 
ivas  accordingly  done,  with  all  the  circumftances  of  iniquity 
and  brutality  that  can  well  be  conceived.  He  was  taken  out  of 
his  bed  in  the  hot  fit  of  an  ague*,  and  fo  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  where  Sir  Henry  Montague,  the 
chief  juftice,  ordered  the  record  of  his  convidlion  to  be  read, 
and  then  demanded  what  he  had  to  offer  why  execution  fliould 
not  be  awarded?  To  this  Sir  Walter  pleaded  his  commifTion, 
which  was  immediately  over-ruled  :  next  he  would  have  jufti- 
fied  his  condu£t  in  Guiana,  but  that  the  court  would  not  hear; 
iand  fo  execution  was  awarded,  and  the  king's  warrant  for  it 
produced,  which  had  been  figned  and  fealed  before-hand". 
That  this  judgment  was  illegal,  and  that  Sir  Walter  was  really 
murderedj  has  been  bfteri  faid,  and  I  believe  feldom  doubted  ; 
but  I  think  it  has  not  been  made  fo  plain  as  it  might  be,  and 
therefore,  in  refpecl  to  his  memory,  I  will  attempt  it,  by  fliew- 
ing  that  the  judgment  was  abfolutely  illegal,  as  well  as  it  was 
manifeftly  iniquitous. 

country  to  be  very  rich ;  and  in  the  map  printed  with  his  travels,  the  place  1* 
marked  where  the  lake  of  Parima,  and  the  city  of  Manoa  are  fuppofed  to  be  ; 
and  in  the  French  tranflation  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  fjiz,  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's voyage  to  Guiana  is  added  as  a  neccflary  fupplement,  Aifo  in  Sanfon's 
map,  the  lake  of  Parima,  and  city  cf  Manoa  are  both  vifibie ;  fo  that  if  what 
3S  reported  of  them  be  fabulous,  yet  the  opinion  is  not  hitherto  exploded.  In 
in  feme  of  De  Lilis's  maps  they  are  mentioned,  for  I  have  confulted  feveral,  and 
what  is  more,  there  are  various  mines  marked  in  this  country,  of  which  the 
Spaniards  are  ftill  (ufpicionfly  careful. 

™  Howel's  letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  371.  "  Rymei's  fadeta,  tome  xvii. 

p.  IIS. 
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It  is  a  maxim  in  our  law,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrongs  j 
and  moft  certain  it  is,  that  no  king  can  do  legal  wrong,  that  is 
to  fay,  can  employ  the  law  to  unjuft  purpofes.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, after  his  conviclion,  was  dead  in  law,  and  therefore  if 
K.mg  James's  commiffion  to  him  had  not  the  virtue  of  a  par- 
don, what  was  it  ?  Did  it  impower  a  dead  man  to  a(5l,  and 
not  only  to  a£V,  but  to  have  a  power  over  the  lives  and  eftates 
of  the  living  ?  It  either  conveyed  authority,  or  it  did  not.  If 
it  did  convey  authority,  then  Sir  Walter  was  capable  of  receiv- 
ing it;  that  is,  he  was  no  longer  dead  in  law,  or,  in  other 
words,  he  was  psfdoned.  If  it  conveyed  no  authority,  then 
this  was  an  aft  of  legal  -flrrong.  I  cannot  help  the  blunder; 
the  abfurdity  is  in  the  thing,  and  not  in  my  expreflfion.  A 
commiffion  under  the  privy,  if  not  under  the  great  feal,  grant- 
ed by  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  a  dead  man  ; 
or,  to  put  it  otherwife,  a  lawful  commiffion  given  to  a  man 
dead  in  law,  is  nonfenfe  not  to  be  endured ;  and  therefore  to 
avoid  this,  we  mufl  conceive,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  every 
other  lawyer  did,  that  the  commifTion  included,  or  rather  con- 
veyed a  pardon.  Indeed  the  fame  thing  may  be  made  out  in 
much  fewer  words.  Grace  is  not  fo  flrcng  a  mark  of  royal 
favour  as  truft ;  and  therefore,  where  the  latter  appears,  the 
law  ought,  and  indeed  does,  prefume  the  former.  This  judg- 
ment, therefore,  did  not  only  murder  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but 
in  this  inflance  fubverted  the  conftitution,  and  ought  to  be 
looked  upon,  not  only  as  an  a£l  of  the  bafeft  proflitution,  but 
as  the  moft  flagrant  violation  of  juftice  that  ever  was  commit- 
ted. 

As  the  method  of  bringing  him  to  his  death  was  violent  and 
unjull,  fo  the  manner  was  hafty  and  inhuman.  The  very  next 
day,  being  Thurfday  the  29th  of  0(£lober,  and  the  Lord- 
mayor's  day.  Sir  Walter  was  carried  by  the  fheriffs  of  Middlefex 
to  fuffer  in  the  Old  Palace-yard.  We  have  many  accounts  of 
}iis  death,  and  particularly  one  written  by  Dr.  Robert  Tounfon, 
then  dean  of  Weflminfler,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Salifbury,  who 
aflifled  him  in  his  laft  moments*'.     He  tells  usj  that  he   had 

fuch 

°  This  account  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Dean  Tounfon,  to  Sir  John 
lilibin  of  Lamport  in  NRiihjTifronfhire,  daed    Weflfriinder-coDege,   Nov.  9, 
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iiich  a  contempt  of  death,  as  furprifed  this  divine,  who  expof- 
tulated  with  him  thereupon.  Sir  Walter  told  him  plainly,  that 
he  never  feared  death,  and  much  lefs  then,  for  which  he  blcf- 
fed  God ;  that  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  though  to  others  ic 
might  feem  grievous,  yet  for  himfelf,  he  had  rather  die  fo,  than 
in  a  burning  fever.  That  this  was  the  effe-St  of  Chriftian  cou- 
rage, he  convinced  the  do£lor  himfelf;  "  and  I  think,"  fays 
he,  <*  all  the  fpe6lators  at  his  death,"  He  faid  nothing  as  to 
the  old  plot,  but  juftified  himfelf  fully  as  to  what  had  been 
lately  objected  againft  him.  The  dodlor  having  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  earl  of  Eflex,  he  faid,  that  Lord  was  taken  off  by 
a  trick ;  which  he  told  the  dodor  privately,  but  is  not  fet  down 
by  him.  Sir  Walter  eat  his  breakfafl  heartily  that  morning, 
fmoaked  his  pipe,  and  made  no  more  of  death,  fays  my  author, 
than  if  he  had  been  to  take  a  journey  p.  On  the  fcaffold  he 
converfed  freely  with  fome  of  the  nobility,  who  were  there  to 
fee  him  die ;  j  uftified  himfelf  clearly  from  all  imputations,  and, 
hke  a  man  of  true  honour,  vindicated  his  loyalty,  even  to  that 
pufillanimous  prince  who  thus  facrificed  him  to  the  Spaniards  ^. 
Dean  Tounfon  obferves,  that  every  body  gave  credit  to  what 
Sir  Walter  faid  at  his  death,  which  rendered  Sir  Lewis  Stucley, 
and  the  Frenchman  who  betrayed  him,  extremely  odious.  As 
to  the  latter,  I  know  not  what  became  of  him ;  but  as  to  the 
former,  he  was  catched  in  Whitehall,  clipping  the  gold  beflow- 
ed  upon  him  for  this  infamous  aft,  tried  and  condemned  for  it, 
and  having  flripped  himfelf  to  his  fliirt,  to  raife  whei'ewith  to 
purchafe  a  pardon,  he  went  to  hide  himfelf  in  the  ifland  of 
Lundy,  where  he  died,  both  mad  and  a  beggar,  in  lefs  than 
two  years  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh •". 


1618,  which  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  family.  The  Dean  fays,  a  very  particular 
accuunc  'f  all  that  paficd  at  Sir  Walter's  death,  was  written  by  one  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, and  dcfigncd  for  the  prefs,  himfelf  having  read  and  approved  it;  but  whe- 
ther this  ever  was  publifhcd,  T  cannot  fay. 

P  See  an  account  of  his  death  at  the  end  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  arraign- 
ment of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  as  alfo  joined  to  his  remains;  but  the  particulars 
above-mentioned  are  in  Dean  Toiinfon's  account.  *>   The  mod  ac- 

curate copy  of  this  fpeech,  is  in  Mr.  Oldys's  life  of  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh,  p.  ii8. 
■'  Auliciis  coquinarioE,  p.  94.  Frankland's  annals  of  King  James  and  Kint; 
Charles  [.  p.  32.  Howd's  letters,  vtl.  ii.  p.  371  Cimden's  annals  oi  Kiri; 
James,  A.  D.  i6io. 

This 
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This  end  had  our  illuftrious  hero,  when  he  had  lived  fixty^ 
fix  years  *.  We  have  Infifted  too  long  upon  his  life,  to  be  un- 
der any  necefiity  of  dwelling  upon  his  character,  of  which  he 
who  would  frame  a  right  opinion,  muft  confider  attentively  his 
actions  and  his  writings.  He  raifed  himfelf  to  honour  while 
living,  and  has  fecured  an  endlefs  reputation  after  death,  by  a 
feries  of  noble  and  generous  atchievements ;  he  a£led  in  very 
different  capacities,  and  excelled  in  all.  He  diflinguifhed  him- 
felf  as  a  foldier  by  his  courage,  by  his  condu6l  as  a  comman- 
der; a  bold  failor,  a  hearty  friend  to  feamen,  and  yet  no  ad- 
miral  maintained  better  difcipline  ;  a  wife  ftatefman,  a  profound 
fcholar,  a  learned,  and  withal  a  practical  philofopher.  In  re- 
gard to  his  private  life,  a  beneficent  mafter,  a  kind  hufband,  an 
affectionate  father,  and  in  refpe<ft  to  the  world,  a  warm  friend, 
a  pleafant  companion,  and  a  fine  gentleman.  In  a  word,  he 
may  be  truly  flyled  the  Englifh  Xencphon ;  for  no  man  of  his 
age  did  things  more  worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  no  man 
was  more  able  to  record  them  than  himfelf ;  infomuch,  that  we 
may  fay  of  him,  as  Scaliger  did  of  C?efai*,  "  that  he  fought^ 
*'  and  wrote,  with  the  fame  inimitable  fpirit."  And  thus  I  take 
my  leave  of  one,  whom  it  is  impofuble  to  praife  enough. 

As  to  the  other  feamen  of  note  in  this  reign,  they  are  either 
fuch  as  have  been  already  fpoken  of,  or  living  alfo  in  the  next^ 
may  more  regularly  be  mentioned  there.  I  fiiall  therefore  con- 
elude  this  chapter  with  obierving,  that  the  death  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  fo  diftafteful  an  act  to  the  whole  nation,  that  the 
court,  to  wipe  off  the  odium,  thought  proper  to  publifli  a  de- 
claration %  wherein,  as  it  pretended,  the  true  moti\«es  and  real 
caufes  of  his  death  were  contained.  But  this  piece  was  fo  far 
from  anfwering  the  end  for  which  it  was  fent  abroad,  that  it 
really  ferved  to  juflify  Sir  Walter,  even  beyond  his  own  apolo- 
gy".  After  this.  King  James  granted  a  new  commiffion  for 
fettling  Guiana,  which  ihews  his  abfolute  fenfe  of  our  having 
a  right  to  it  ^',  and  demohflrates  alfo  the  falfehood  of  that  re- 

5  Prince's  worthies  of  Devon,  p.  539,  ^C.  Camden's  annals,  A.  D.  161S. 
^  A  declaration  of  the  demeanour  of"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  knt.  410.  liSiS, 
u  Franc's  Ofborn  's  traditional  memoirs  of  King  James.  "'  About 

a  year  after  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh's  death,  King  James  gr-inted  a  commiflion  to 
Captain  Roger  North,  to  fettle  a  colony  in  Guiana,  Mr.  Oidvi's  life  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Ralcl^h,  p.  iij, 

port. 
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port,  that  Sir  Walter  devifed  his  fettlement  to  Guiana  only  to 
repair  his  lofTes  through  his  imprifonment.  In  other  cafes,  the 
king  was  kind  enough  to  fuch  as  proje6led  difcoveries  and  fet- 
tlements;  but  taking  all  things  in  the  lights  his  feveral  favou- 
rites fet  them,  he  was  fometimes  dilatory,  and  ever  unfteady. 
As  to  Buckingham's  management,  within  whofe  province,  a? 
lord  high-admiral,  thefe  things  principally  lay,  we  fhall  be  ob- 
liged to  treat  of  it  in  the  next  chapter,  to  which  it  is  time  we 
ihould  proceed. 
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CHAP.      XIV. 

The  Naval  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  comprehending  an  account  of  our 
naval  expeditions  againit  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
our  dliferences  with  the  Dutch  about  the  right  of 
filhing,  and  our  dominion  over  the  Britifli  fea;  the 
progrefs  of  navigation  and  commerce,  fettlhig  colo- 
nies, and  other  maritime  tranfadions ;  together  with 
an  account  of  the  eminent  feamen  who  flourifhed 
•within  that  period. 

UPON  the  demife  of  King  James,  his  only  fon  Charles 
prince  of  Wales  fucceeded  him,  not  only  quietly,  and 
without  djfturbance,  but  with  the  general  approbation 
of  his  fubjefts^.     He  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  had  fliewn 
himfelf  a  perfon  of  great  abilities,  and,  after  the  breaking  off 
the  Spanifti  match,  had  rendered  himfelf  for  a  time  very  popu- 

'  Ffsrikiand's  annals,  p.  107.     Clarendon's  hiftory  of  the  rebellion,  Oxford, 
:77i,  6vo.  vol-  i.  p.  ii_.  14,     Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  16;. 

lar 
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ki  by  his  condu£i:  ^.  His  father  left  him  in  a  fituation  much  in- 
cumbered at  the  time  of  his  deceafe  *,  for  the  government  was 
deeply  in  debt)  a  v/ar  with  Spain  was  juft  begun^  and  his  prime 
minifter,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  been  likewife  his 
father's,  was  generally  hated  "^.  In  this  fad  ftate  of  public  afiairs, 
every  thing  wasfubjeft  to  Wrong  conftrudions.  Eight  thouilind 
men,  raifcd  for  the  fervice  of  the  Palatinate,  ■vVere  Ordered  to 
rendezvous  at  Plymouth,  and,  in  their  palTage  thither,  coat  and. 
condudl  money  were  demanded  of  the  country  to  be  repaid  out 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  behaviour  of  thefe  troops  was  very  li- 
centious, and  the  long  continuance  of  peace  made  it  appear  ftill 
a  greater  grievance.  The  clamour  thereupon  grew  high-,  and 
the  king,  to  remedy  this  evil-,  granted  a  commiffion  for  execu- 
ting martial  law,  which,  inftead  of  being  confidered  as  a  remedy, 
was  taken  for  a  new  grievance  more  heavy  than  any  of  the  reft  '^. 

The  truth  was,  that  while  Buckingham  remained  in  the  king's 
council,  all  things  were  attributed  to  him,  and  the  nation  was  fo 
prejudiced  againft  him,  that  whatever  was  reputed  to  be  done 
by  him  was  held  a  grievance  j  and  though  no  man  faw  this  more 
clearly  than  the  king,  yet,  by  an  infatuation  not  eafily  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  he  truftsd  him  aS  much,  and  loved  him  much 
more  than  bis  father  had  ever  done. 

The  king's  marriage  with  the  Princefs  Henrietta- Maria,  daugh- 
ter to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  had  been  concluded  in  the  lifetime 
of  King  James,  and  after  his  deceafe  the  king  was  married  to 
her  by  proxy.  In  the  month  of  June,  1625,  Buckingham  went 
to  attend  her  with  the  royal  navy,  and  brought  her  to  Dover  j 
from  thence  (he  came  to  Canterbury,  where  the  marriage  was 
confummated  ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  the  faine  month,  their  Ma- 
jeitics  entered  London  privately,  the  plague  daily  increafing  ia 

fc  Wilfon's  hifl'ory  of  K-ing  janies  in  Kennet,  p.  779,  780.  Frankland's  annals, 
p.  93.  Rapin,  vol.  ii.  p.  22S,  429.  Sir  P.  Warwick's  memoirs.  Seet.^c  pariia- 
meiitary  hid  iry  of  Engiand,  vol.  vi,  where  rhf  whole  ot  the  bufinefi  relating  ta 
the  Spanifh  riaatch,  the  {hue  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
took  therein  in  parliament,  and  the  cfFcfts  it  produced,  are  very  ably  as  well  as  ac- 
C'lrately  created.  "^  Clarendon,  vq],  5.  p.  25.     Memoirs  of  the  reign  of 

King  Charles  i.  by  Sir  Richard   Bulft^oie,  p.    25.     Sir   P     Warwick's    memoirs, 
p.  1 6.  "  d  Ruih  worth,  »oU  i.  p.  i63.     WLitlockft'*  incaioaals,  p.  t.  Kennet, 

vol.  iii.  p.  4. 

Vol.  I.  3X  the 
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the  fuburbs  ^.  It  was  not  long  before  an  unfortunate  tranfajStion 
rendered  this  marriage  difagreeable  to  the  people ;  and,  as  this 
related  to  the  navy,  it  falls  particularly  under  our  cognizance  ;- 
which  we  fliall  therefore  handle  more  at  large,  becaufc  in  moft 
of  our  general  liiflories  it  is  treated  very  confufedly. 

The  marquis  d'Efli  at,  ambafTador  from  France  to  King  James, 
had  reprefented  to  his  Majefty,  that  the  power  of  the  Catholic 
king  in  Italy  was  dangerous  to  all  Europe ;  that  his  mafter  was 
equally  inclined  with  his  Britannic  Majefty  to  curtail  it,  but, 
wanting  a  fufiicient  maritime  force,  was  defirous  of  borrowing 
from  his  Majefty  a  few  ftiips  to  enable  him  to  execute  the  defign 
he  had  formed  againft  Genoa  f.  To  this  the  king  condefcended, 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Great  Neptune,  a  man  of  war,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  fix  merchant  lhips,each 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  tons  burden,  fhould  be  lent 
to  the  French  ;  but,  foon  after  this  agreement,  the  Rochellers 
made  an  application  here,  (ignifying,  that  they  had  juft  grounds 
to  apprehend,  that  this  Englifti  fquadron  would  be  employed  for 
deftroying  the  Proteftant  intereft  in  France,  inftead  of  diminilh- 
ing  the  king  of  Spain's  power  in  Italy. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  knowing  that  this  would  be  little 
reliflied  by  Captain  Pennington  who  was  to  go  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  owners  of  the  fhips,  he  gave  them  private  inftruc- 
tions,  contrary  to  the  public  contract  with  France,  whereby  they 
were  diredlied  no«  to  ferve  againft  Rochelle;  but,  upon  their 
coming  into  a  French  port  in  the  month  of  May,  they  were  told 
by  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  that  they  were  intended  to  ferve, 
and  fhould  ferve  againft  Rochelle  ;  upon  which  the  fallors  on 
board  the  fleet  figned  what  rs  called  by  them,  a  Round  Robin, 
that  is,  a  paper  containing  their  refolution  not  to  engage  in  that 
fervice,  with  their  names  fubfcribed  in  a  circle,  that  it  might 
iiot  be  difcerned  who  figned  nrft. 

<^  Stowe'.e  annals  continue-!  by  Edmund  HjweS,  p.  104 1.  Hiflory  of  Cliarles  J. 
by  Hdmmond  L'Eilrarge,  Efq;  p.  6.  Dupleix,  hiHoire  de  Louis  le  Jnfle,  p.  254. 
See  a  relation  of  the  glorious  tiiumphs  and  order  of  the  ceremonies  oblerved  in  ihi 
marriage  of  the  high  and  mighty  Charles,  king  of  EnglimJ,  and  the  Lady  Henriet« 
fa-Maria,  fifter  to  the  prefent  King  of  France,  on  May  8,  162,5.  London,  1625, 
410.  f  Sir  Pi^.ilip  Warwick's  memoiis,  p.  ai.     Meiiioirs  of  the  duke  of  Ro- 

han, biok  iii,  p.  108.  Kennet,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.  RuQiwojtL'i  colleflion,  tome  i, 
1,.  i74'     L'Efuangs's  hiliory  0:  CharUs  I.  p.  ^6,  57. 

Penningtor?. 
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Pennington  upon  this  fairly  failed  away  with  the  whole  fqua- 
<iron,  and  returned  into  the  Downs  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
from  whence  he  fcnt  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  defi- 
ring  to  be  excufed  from  that  fervice.  The  duke,  without  ac- 
quainting the  king,  or  confulting  the  council,  diredled  Lord 
Conway,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  to  write  a  letter  to  Captain 
Pennington,  commanding  him  to  put  all  the  fhips  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  This,  however,  not  taking  effe(ft,  the  duke  fur»- 
reptitioufly,  and  without  the  king's  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
defign  upon  Rochelle,  procui'ed  his  letter  to  Captain  Pennington 
to  the  fame  effedh  Upon  this,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  he 
failed  a  fecond  time  to  Dieppe,  where,  according  to  his  inftruc- 
tions,  the  merchant- fliips  were  dehvered  to  the  French ;  but  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  commanded  the  king's  fhip,  weighed 
anchor,  and  put  to  fea  :  and  fo  honeii  were  all  the  feamen  on 
board  thefe  fliips,  that,  except  one  gunner,  they  all  quitted 
them,  and  returned  to  England  j  but,  as  for  the  Ihips,  they  re- 
mained with  the  French,  and  were  a6lually  employed  againffc 
Pvochelle,  contrary  to  the  king's  intention,  and  to  the  very  high 
dilhonour  of  the  nation.  This  affair  made  a  great  noife,  and 
came  at  lad  to  form  an  article  in  an  impeachment  againft  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  «. 

In  the  mean  time  the  defign  ftill  went  on  of  attacking  and  in- 
vading Spain,  and  a  flout  fleet  was  provided  for  that  purpofe  ; 
but  as  Buckingham,  in  quahty  of  iord-high-admiral,  had  the  fu- 
preme  direction  of  that  affair,  the  nation  looked  upon  it  with  an 
evil  eye,  and  were  not  fo  much  difpleafed  at  its  mifcarriage,  as 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  railing  at  the  duke,  and  thofe  who  by 
his  influence  were  intrufted  with  the  commandof  the  fleet,  and 
the  forces  on  board  it  ■'.  The  whole  of  this  tranfa<fi:ion  lias  been 
very  differently  related,  according  to  the  humoursof  thofe  who 
penned  the  accounts ;  however,  there  are  very  authentic  memoirs 

S  Frankland's  annals,  p.  n6.  Kennet's  complete  hiflory  of  England,  vol.  hi. 
p.  6.  See  alfo  Captain  John  Pennington's  letter  to  the  duke  of  BuclcJngham,  from 
on  board  the  Vanguard  in  the  Downs,  July  27,  1625,  in  the  cab:\la,  p.  350.  But 
the  mijftdiftinct  account  is  to  be  gathertd  out  of  the  feventh  and  tightii  articles  of 
the  impeachment  exhibi;ed  againft  the  duke  ot  Buckingham  by  the  Houfs  of  Com- 
mons in  1616,  and  the  fpeech  of  Mr.  Glanvill  on  the  faid  articles. 

<>  Frankiarid's  annals,  p.  114.  Rulhwciih,  Sir  William  Monfoa's  raral  trafls, 
ICennet,  Rapin, 

3X2  remaining, 
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remainirig,  and  from  thefe  I  fhall  give  as  conclfe  and  impartial  3, 
Retail  of  the  affair  as  I  can,  which  will  fiiew  how  dangerous  a 
thing  it  is  for  princes  to  employ  perfons  difagreeable  to  the 
greatefi:  part  of  their  fubje£ls,  an  error  by  which  they  almoft 
pecefTariiy  transfer  the  refentment  attending  their  mifcarriages 
upon  themfelves. 

This  war  with  Spain  was  chiefly  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's 
procuring,  and  feems  to  have  proceeded  more  from  his  perfonal 
diflafle  to  Count  Olivarez,  than  any  folidor  honourable  motive; 
however,  after  the  war  was  begun,  it  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  profecuted,  becaufe,  though  he  acltd  from  private  pique, 
-and  at  a  time  when  it  vifibly  ferved  his  own  particular  purpofes, 
yet  without  queftion  the  nation  had  been  grievoufly  injured  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  there  were  therefore  fufficient  grounds  for 
taking  all  the  advantages  our  naval  power  and  our  alliance  with 
the  Dutch  gave  us,  as  well  as  the  weaknefs  of  the  enemy,  and 
their  firm  perfuafion,  that,  whatever  we  m.ight  pretend,  we 
fliouM  not  aciually  proceed  to  hoftilities.  But  though  it  was 
his  own  war,  though  he  had  engaged  the  king  to  profecute  it 
vlth  much  heat,  to  draw  together  a  great  fleet,  and  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  forces  which  were  to  embark  on  board  it,  yet 
when  all  things  were  ready,  and  the  fleet  on  the  point  of  going 
to  fea,  the  duke  declined  the  command,  and  refolved  to  fend 
another  perfon  in  his  ftead,  which  had  a  very  ill  effgdl  upon  the 
whole  defign '. 

Sir  Edward  Cecil,  grandfon  to  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  was 
the  perfon  of  whom  the  duke  made  choice  for  this  command  j 
an  old  foldierj  it  is  true,  but  no  feaman,  and  therefore  not  at  all 
qualified  for  the  fupreme  direction  of  fuch  an  undertaking''.  The 
earls  of  Efiex  and  Denbigh  were  appointed  his  vice  and  rear  ad- 
jnirals ;  and,  that  he  might  be  the  fitter  to  command  men  of  fuch 
quality,  he  was  created  baron  of  Putney,  and  vifcount  Wimble- 
ton,  and  had  likewife  the  rank  of  lord-marfhal ',  It  was  thought 
flrange,  that  though  there  wanted  not  many  able  feamen,  fuch 
as  Sir  Robert  Manfell,  Sir  William  Llonfon,  and  others,  yet 

i  roiikland's  annals,  p.  114.  Rufhworth's  collef\i  ms,  vol.  i.  p.  156.  Kennet's 
compltte  hiflory  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  iz,  13.  Warwick's  memoirs,  p.  15. 
"\yhitlccke,  p.  2.  k  Clarendon,  vol.  i,  p.  40.  Kenner,  p.  iz,  1?.  L'Eflrange's 
hidory  of  Charles  I,  p.  17.  1  Dugoalc's  baroragc,  vol.  ii.  p.  407.    Kennet, 

p.  13.     Frankland's  anna.k. 

noni 
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none  of  them  were  intrufted,  but  (as  if  that  could  confer  merit) 
merely  fuch  as  were  in  the  duke's  favour,  which  was  both  an  un- 
rcafonable  and  an  impolitic  thing. 

The  force  employed  was  very  confiderable,  viz,  eighty  fiiips, 
Englifh  and  Dutch,  and  ten  good  reghnents ;  neither  was  it  at 
all  improbable,  that  if  matters  had  been  well  concerted,  and  pro- 
perly executed,  this  expedhion  might  have  turned  to  the  benefit 
of  the  nation,  and  the  honour  of  the  king  and  his  miniflry.  The 
Spanifh  plate-fleet  was  then  returning  home  with  above  a  mil- 
lion on  board  j  and,  if  they  had  gone  to  Tercera,  they  muft  in- 
fallibly have  been  mailers  of  them,  and,  by  the  deftruftion  of 
fifty  or  fixty  galleons,  had  dlHibled  the  maritime  power  of  Spain 
for  at  leaft  a  century.  But  the  fleet  did  not  fail  till  Odlober, 
and  then  they  went  upon  no  fettled  fcheme,  but  all  was  left  to 
the  difcretion  of  men,  who  in  reality  were  no  fit  judges  of  fuch 
matters,  and  befides  were  very  (bon,  in  point  of  opinion,  divided 
among  themfelyes^. 

The  general  failed  from  Plymouth  the  7th  of  October,  1625; ; 
but,  when  the  fieet  had  proceeded  fome  leagues  to  fea,  their 
fhips  were  feparated  by  a  ftorm,  fo  that  they  were  many  days 
before  they  came  together  to  their  appointed  rendezvous  off  Cape 
Vincent.  On  the  19th  of  October  a  council  was  held,  wherein 
it  was  refolved  to  attack  Cadiz,  which  accordingly  they  did  on 
the  2 2d  of  06lober.  The  earl  of  Effex  fl:ood  into  the  bay,  where 
he  found  feventeen  good  (hips  riding  under  the  town,  and  eight 
or  ten  gallies ;  thefe  he  bravely  attacked,  but,  for  want  of  pro- 
per orders  and  due  afliftance,  the  Spanilh  fliips  were  fufi^ered  to 
retire  to  Port- Real,  whither  the  lord-marflial  did  not  think  fit 
to  follow  them.  Then  fome  thoufands  of  foldiers  were  landed, 
and  the  fort  of  Puntal  was  taken  ;  after  which  they  proceeded 
to  make  fome  attempts  upon  the  town.  The  foldiers,  unfortu- 
nately becoming  mafters  of  too  much  wine,  got  exceflively  drunk, 
and  became  fo  carelefs,  that  if  the  enemy  had  known,  or  been 
vigilant  enough  to  have  taken  this  advantage,  few  of  them  had 
returned  home.  The  fright  into  which  this  put  their  officers, 
engaged  them  to  reimbark  their  forces ;  and  then  it  was  con- 
cluded to  cruize  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  for  the  Flota. 

•n  See  a  copious  account  of  the  motives  to,  and  mifcarriages  in  this  voyage,  by- 
Sir  William  Monfon  in  his  fecond  book  of  naval  tra<fls. 

The 
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The  men  by  this  time  grew  fickly,  and  by  the  ftrangefl:  ma- 
nagement that  ever  was  heard,  that  is,  diftributing  the  fick  un- 
der pretence  of  taking  better  care  of  them,  two  in  each  ihip,  the 
whole  fleet  was  infefled,  and  that  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  fcarce 
left  them  hands  enough  to  bring  it  home.  This,  however,  they 
performed  in  the  month  of  December,  having  done  little  hurt  to 
the  enemy,  and  acquired  lefs  honour  themfelves  "  ;  all  which  was 
forefeen,  nay,  and  foretold  too,  before  the  fleet  left  England. 
On  their  return  a  charge  was  exhibited  againfl:  the  general  by 
the  earl  of  EiTex,  and  nine  other  ofHcers  of  diitindlion  :  Lord 
Wimbleton  juftilied  himfelf  in  a  long  anfwer  to  their  charge. 
Both  pieces  are  yet  remaining,  and  ferve  only  to  demonftrate, 
that  want  of  experience,  and,  which  was  worfe,  want  of  una- 
nimity, proved  the  ruin  of  this  expedition  °.  Thefe  proceed- 
ings increafed  the  people's  difcontents,  expofed  the  duke,  if 
poilible,  to  AiU  greater  odium,  and  lelTened  the  reputation  of 
our  naval  force,  which  quiclily  produced,  as  under  like  circum- 
ftances  will  be  always  the  caiT-,  numerous  inconveniencies. 

While  the  clamour  ftill  fublifted  on  the  want  of  fuccefs  at- 
tending the  fleet  abroad,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  fell  into  ano- 
ther error  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  as  lord-high-admiral  at 
home.  He  was  vexed  at  the  noife  that  had  been  made  about  the 
merchant  fliips  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  employed 
stgainfl-  Rochelle  p,  and  therefore  took  occafion,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1626,  to  caufe  a  French  fliip,  called  the  St.  Peter, 
of  Havre  de  Grace,  to  be  arrefled.  The  pretence  was,  that  it 
was  laden  with  Spanifli  effedls  ;  which,  however,  the  French 

1  '>-i  the  feveril  accounts  of  this  voyage  in  the  au'hors  before  ci;e^. 

<^  Both  the  officer's  charge  and  Lord  Wimbleton's  aiuVer  are  pri'ted  in  the  ge- 
nuine works  in  verfe  and  profe  of  the  Right  Honourable  George  Lord  Lanfduwne, 
vol.  iii.  p;  197.  edit.  1736,  i2mo.  The  reader,  who  Ihall  compaie  thefe  with  Sir 
Wiliiam  Monfon's  refleftio's  on  this  lord's  confiu^,  will  difcerr,  thit  he  is  Ji.Tjiy 
and  unjnftly  treated.  Sir  Wiilijm  arraigns  him  for  calling  co^jncils  wticn  he  fliouid 
have  been  aftini  5  the  officers  accu'e  him  for  not  calling  councils,  but  aifling  of  his 
Own  head.  The  truth  leems  to  be,  he  haj  no  notion  ot  a  lea  command,  and  his  of- 
ticeis  no  inclination  to  obey  him. 

P  Sir  rhilip  Warwick  accounts  for  this  dirtaAe  of  the  duke  towards  the  French, 
He  favs,  that  Cardinal  Richlieu  duped  the  D  itch  and  Englifh  both,  by  pretending 
to  execute  a  very  feafiblc  fcheme  for  preventing  the  Spaniards  fending  any  fuppl-.es 
into  Gfrmany,  and  under  that  preter.ce  procuring  their  ftiips,  and  then  ufing  them 
againfi:  the  RochelUrs. 

denied. 
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denied,  and  aflerted,  that  all  the  goods  in  the  fhip  belonged  to 
French  merchants,  or  to  Englifli  and  Dutch  ^.  Upon  this  a 
corr.mifiion  was  granted  to  hear  evidence  as  to  that  point,  and 
it  appearing  plainly  there  was  no  juft  ground  of  feizure,lhe  (hip 
was  ordered  to  be,  and  at  laft  was  released,  but  not  before  the 
French  king  made  fome  reprifals,  which  fo  irritated  the  nation, 
that  this  alfo  was  made  an  article  in  the  duke's  impeachment ^ 
The  matter,  however,  was  compromifed  between  the  two  kings, 
and  the  good  correipondence  between  their  lubje^ts  for  a  time 
reftored  ;  but  at  the  bottom  there  was  no  cordial  reconciliation  : 
and  fo  this  quarrel,  like  a  wound  ill  cured,  broke  quickly  out 
again,  with  worfe  fymptoms  than  before  *. 

The  war  in  which  the  king  was  engaged,  in  order  to  have 
procured  the  reftitution  of  the  Palatinate  to  his  brother-in-law, 
had  drawn  him  into  a  league  with  Denmark,  which  obliged  him 
to  fend  a  fquadron  of  fliips  to  that  king's  afhftance ;  and  this  be- 
ing attended  with  fmall  fuccefs,  he  was  called  upon  for  further 
fupplies.  His  parliaments  all  this  time  were  little  inclined  to 
alTifl:  him,  becaufe  he  would  not  part  with  Buckingham  ;  and 
this  obliged  him  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  methods  for  fupp!/ 
as  his  lawyers  alTured  him  were  juflinable.  Amongft  the  rell, 
he  obliged  all  the  fea-ports  to  furnifh  him  with  ihips :  of  the 
city  of  London  he  demanded  twenty,  and  of  other  places  in 
proportion. 

The  inhabitants  thought  this  fo  hard,  that  many  who  had  no 
immediate  dependence  on  trade  were  for  quitting  their  refulcnce 
in  maritime  places,  and  retiring  up  into  the  country.  This  con- 
du£l  of  theirs  made  the  burden  ftill  more  intolerable  tiponthofe 
who  ftaid  behind,  and  the  confequence  of  their  remonftrances 
was  a  proclamation,  requiring  fuch  as  had  quitted  the  fea-coaft 
to  return  immediately  to  their  former  dwellings  :  and  this  it  w.'.s 
gave  rife  to  the  firfi:  difturbances  in  this  unfortunate  reign  ^- 
They  were  quickly  incrcafcd  by  the  rafli  management  of  Biak- 

*l  Kenn-.i's  complete  hiilory  of  Ens'and,  v<u.  iii.  p.   ?,S. 

'  It  is  the  f{\h  article  of  the  impeavhrnin"  j  and  rhe  dul;e,  in  h^s  r.nfv.e;  d  a-.<-a 
Ly  bir  NichoUs  Hide,  juftifiei  himfelf  ve.-y  plauiVti'y. 

s  l?.u<h.vovth,  Frapkland,  B'ktrr,  Riinri^,  R'lji).'.  '    Kmr^eC,    vol    : 

iZ.     Fraiiklind'v  aniaU,  p.  zo6,    »o;,     \Vi»it]ucJ:c,    ;■.  7,  S.     Kuil;«orth's  <.  >i- 
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ingham,  who,  though  he  faw  his  mailer  fo  deeply  embarrafled 
with  the  wars  in  which  he  was  already  engaged,  yet  plunged 
him  into  another  with  France,  very  precipitately,  and  againft 
ail  the  rules  of  true  policy. 

The  queen's  foreign  fervants,  who  v/ere  all  bigotted  Papifts, 
had  not  only  acled  indifcreetly  in  matters  relating  to  their  reli- 
gion ;  but  had  likewife  drawn  the  queen  to  take  fome  very 
wrong,  to  fay  the  truth,  fome  ridiculous  and  extravagant  fteps ; 
upon  which  Buckingham  engaged  his  Majefty  to  difmifs  her 
French  fervants,  which  flie  did  the  firft  of  July  1626,  and  then 
fent  the  Lord  Carleton  to  reprefent  his  reafons  for  taking  fo 
quick  a  meafure  to  the  French  king  ".  That  monarch  refufed 
him  audience,  and,  to  fiiew  his  fenfe  of  the  a<Slion,  immediate.^ 
]v  feized  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  our  flilps,  which  were  in 
his  ports,  and  undertook  the  fiege  of  Rochelle  ;  though  our 
king  had  atled  but  a  little  before  as  a  mediator  between  him 
and  his  Proteftant  fubjecSts  ^.  Upon  this  the  latter  applied 
themfelves  t©  King  Charles,  who  ordered  a  fleet  of  thirty  fail 
to  be  equipped  for  their  relief,  and  fent  it  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Denbigh  :  but  this  being  {o  late  in  the  year  as  the 
month  of  Oftober,  his  lordfhip  found  it  impra£licablc  to  exe- 
cute his  commifTion,  and  fo,  after  continuing  fome  time  at 
fea  in  hard  weather,  returned  into  port,  which  not  only  difap= 
pointed  the  king's  intention,  but  alfo  blemilhed  his  reputation  j 
for  the  Rochellers  began  to  fufpefl  the  fincerity  of  this  defign, 
and  doubted  whether  he  really  intended  to  affiil:  them  or  not  ^i 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  put  the  thing  out  of  difpute, 
caufed  a  great  fleet  to  be  drawn  together  the  next  year,  and  an 
army  of  fcven  ihoufand  men  to  be  put  on  board  it,  refolving  to 
go  himfelf  as  admiral  and  commander  in  chief.  He  failed  from 
Porrfmouth  the  27th  of  June,  and  landed  on  theifland  of  Rhej 
though-  at  firft  he  intended  to  have  made  a  defcent  on  Oleron, 
and  actually  promifed  fo  much  to  the  duke    of  Soubize,  whom 

"  Hammond  L'  Eftrange's  hifloiy  of  Charles  I.  p.  5S,  59.  Bulfirode's  tnemoirfj 
p.  31,     Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Rohan,  b.  iv,  p.  ixg,  130.  "  Dnpleu  hif- 

toire  de  Louis  le  Jufte,  p.  298.  Le  Gendre  6e  hiftoire  de  France,  torn.  v. 
p.  174.  Aubre  hiftiiire  cu  Cardinal  due  de  Richlieu,  Paris,  1660,  fol.  iiv,  ii.  chap^ 
xi,     RuHiwcrth,  vol.  i.  p.  424  x  K.ennet,  vol.    iii.    p.    19.     L'Eftra.nge's 

hiftory  of  Cbarics  I.  p.  62,  63,     Frankiand's  annals. 

he 
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he  fent  to  Rochelle  to  acquaint  the  inhabitants  of  his  cominir  to 
their  relief.  They  received  this  mefllige  coldly  ;  for  the  French 
king  having  corrupted  fome  by  his  gold,  and  terrifying  many 
more  by  his  power,  the  Rochellers  were  now  afraid  to  receive 
the  very  fuccours  they  had  demanded  y. 

The  duke  landed  his  troops  on  the  laft  of  July,  not  without 
ftrong  oppofition  from  Mr.  de  Toyras,  the  French  governor, 
whom  he  forced  to  retire,  though  with  fome  lofs.  Upon  this 
occafion  the  Englidi  fell  into  the  very  fame  errors  in  condu£c 
which  they  had  committed  in  the  Cadiz  expedition.  The  fort 
of  la  Pre,  which  covered  the  landing-place,  they  negiedled, 
though  the  French  themfelves  in  their  fright  had  flighted  it  j  lo 
that  it  might  have  been  taken  without  any  trouble,  and  was  a 
place  of  fo  great  confequence,  that  if  it  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  EngliHi  it  would  have  prevented  the  French  from  intro- 
ducing any  fupplies.  At  firft,  it  is  certain,  the  French  court  was 
exceedingly  alarmed,  and,  it  is  faid,  the  king  fell  iick  upon  it  j 
but  their  terrors  quickly  diminiflied,  when  they  were  informed 
that  the  duke  had  no  great  capacity  as  a  commander,  and  withal 
too  much  pride  to  take  advice. 

The  town  of  St.  Martin's,  however,  was  fpeedily  taken  bv 
the  Englifli,  and  his  grace  then  invefted  the  citadel;  but  gave 
evident  proofs  of  his  want  of  military  fkill  in  managing  the 
fiege.  At  firfl,  he  quartered  his  troops  about  the  place  with-- 
out  entrenching,  which  at  laft,  however,  he  was  forced  to  do; 
then  he  entered  into  conferences  with  the  governor,  and  refu- 
fing  to  communicate  the  fubftance  of  them  to  his  officers,  dif- 
couraged  his  own  people,  and  enabled  the  French  to  deceive 
him  by  a  iham  treaty  ;  during  which  the  fort  received  a  confi- 
derable  fupply.  By  this  time  the  Rochellers  had  declared  for 
the  Engliih,  their  confidence  being  as  unleafonable  for  them- 
felves, as  their  fufpicions  had  been  before  for  their  friends  ;  for 
this  declaration  of  theirs,  and  the  expe£lation  he  had  of  fuc- 
cours from  England,  which  were  to  be  fent  him  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Holland,  engaged  Buckingham  to  remain 
fo  long  in  his  camp,  that  his  troops  were  much  diminilhed. 

y   Rufhworth's  colleftions,  vol.  i.  p.  4z6.     Memoirs  of  the  Doke  of  Rohan 
b.  4.  p.  132,     See  Sir   Riehard  Grenville's  journal  of  the  expedition  lo  the  ilie 
dF  Rhe,  anno  1617,  in  Lord  Laiifdowne's  works,   vel.  iii.  p.  14C. 
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At  length,  on  the  6th  of  November,  he  made  a  general  =.: 
fault  -,  when  it  appeared  that  the  place  was  hnpregnable,  at  leait 
to  forces  under  fuch  circumftances  as  his  were.  Two  days  aftey 
he  refolved  upon  a  retreat,  which  was  as  ill  conducted  as  the 
reft  of  the  expedition.  It  was  made  in  the  fight  of  an  enemy  as 
ftrong  in  foot,  and  more  numerous  in  horfe  than  themfelves, 
over  a  narrow  caufeway,  with  falt-pits  on  each  fide  :  yet  there 
was  no  precaution  taken  by  ere£ling  a  fort,  or  fo  much  as 
throwing  up  a  retrenchment  to  cover  the  entrance  of  the  pafTagej 
by  which  miftake  and  negledl  the  army  was  fo  mych  expofed, 
that  abundance  of  brave  men  were  killed,  which  the  beft  ac- 
counts now  extant  fum  up  thus  :  fifty  officers  of  all  ranks,  two 
thoufand  common  foldiers,  and  thirty-five  volunteers  of  note. 
With  equal  fliame  and  lofs,  therefore,  the  duke  concluded  this 
unlucky  expedition,  embarking  all  his  forces  on  the  pth  of  the 
iame  month,  and  fending  the  poor  Rochellers  a  iblemn  promife, 
that  he  would  come  back  again  to  their  relief;  which,  however, 
he  did  not  Uve  to  perform.  To  complete  his  misfortune,  as  he 
entered  Plymouth  he  met  the  earl  of  Holland  with  the  promi- 
led  fuccours  failing  out,  who  now  returned  with  him.  There 
never  was  (its  immediate  efFe£ls  and  future  confequcnccs  confi- 
dered)  a  more  fatal  undertaking  than  this.  It  was  highly  pre- 
judicial to  the  king,  and  intirely  ruined  the  duke.  The  mer- 
chants were  difcouraged  from  carrying  on  trade  by  imprefling 
their  Ihips  ;  and  the  treafury  was  fo  little  in  a  condition  to  pay 
the  feamen,  that  they  came  in  crov/ds  and  clamoured  at  White- 
hall^. 

To  remedy  thofe  evils,  a  parliament  was  called  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1628,  wherein  there  pafi^ed  nothing  put  difputes  between 
the  king  and  the  commons  ;  fo  that  at  laft  it  was  prorogued 
without  granting  fupplies.  The  king,  however,  exerted  him- 
felf  to  the  utmoft,  in  preparing  a  naval  force  to  make  good  what 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  promifed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
P».ocbelle.  With  this  view,  a  fleet  of  fifty  fail  was  alTembled  at 
Plymouth  in  the  fpring,  and  a  large  body  of  marines  embarked ; 
the  command  of  it  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  who  was 

'•  Kennet,  vol.  iii.  p.  jS— 4,0.  Whitlocke,  p.  9.  L'EftraRge's  hiftory  of 
Charles  I.  p.  68 — 71.  Sir  Pnilip  V/„rwick's  memoirSj  p.  sj — 28.  Sir  Richard 
^ulftrcdt'j  nicmcirs. 

brother- 
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brother-in-law  to  Buckingham,  and  who  failed  from  that  port 
on  the  1 7th  of  April,  coming  to  anchor  in  the  road  of  llochelle 
on  the  I  ft  of  May.  On  his  arrival  he  found  twenty  fail  of  the 
French  king's  Ihips  riding  before  the  harbour,  and  being  much 
fuperior  in  number  and  firength,  he  fent  advice  into  the  town, 
that  he  would  fink  the  French  Ihips  as  foon  as  the  wind  catne 
weft,  and  made  a  higher  flood.  About  the  8th  of  May  the 
wind  and  tide  ferved  accordingly,  and  the  Rochellers  expedled 
and  folicited  that  deliverance.  But  the  earl,  without  remem- 
bering his  promife  or  embracing  the  opportunity,  weighed  an- 
chor and  failed  away,  fufFering  four  of  the  French  fhips  to  pur- 
fue,  as  it  were,  the  Englifli  fleet,  which  arrived  at  Plymouth  on 
the  26th  of  May. 

This  fecond  inglorious  expedition  was  ftill  a  greater  difcou- 
ragement  to  the  poor  Rochellers,  and  increafed  the  fears  and 
jealoufies  of  a  Popifii  intereft  at  home.  One  Le  Brun,  a  French- 
man, but  capt^^in  in  the  Englifli  fleet,  gave  in  depofitions  before 
the  mayor  of  Plymouth  on  the  i6th  of  May,  which  argued 
treachery,  or  apparent  cowardice,  in  the  management  of  this 
late  expedition.  This  account  was  certified  by  the  mayor  of 
Plymouth,  and  the  two  burgeflTes  of  that  town  in  parliament, 
by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  the  council-table,  from  whence 
a  letter  was  diredled  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  as  lord  high- 
admiral,  dated  the  30th  of  May,  1628,  to  fignify  his  Majefty'a 
pleafure,  that  the  earl  of  Denbigh  fliould  return  back  to  relie\'e 
the  town  of  Rochelle,  with  the  fleet  under  his  charge,  and  with 
other  fliips  prepared  at  Portfmouth  and  Plymouth.  But,  not- 
withftanding  this  order  of  council,  no  fuch  return  was  made, 
nor  any  inquiry  into  the  difobedience  of  the  king's  order  for 

Notwithftanditlg  thefe  repeated  defeats,  the  cries  of  the  Ro- 
chellers, and  the  clamours  of  the  people  were  fo  loud,  that  a 
third  fleet  v/as  prepared  for  the  relief  of  that  city,  now,  by  a 
clofe  fiege  reduced  to  the  lad  extremity.  The  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham chofe  to  command  in  perfon,  and  to  that  end  came  to 
Portrmouth  ;  wliere,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Augufl,  having 

»  Kinnet,  v.->l.  iii.  p.  48.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Rohun,  p.  171,  Whit- 
lofke,  p.  13.  Frankland's  annals.  Rufhwcrth's  CQileftions,  vcl.  i.  p.  586, 
58?. 
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been  at  breakfalT:  with  Soubize,  and  the  general  officers,  Joha 
Fekon  (late  lieutenant  of  a  company  in  a  regiment  of  foot  under 
Sir  John  Ramfay)  placed  himfelf  in  an  entry  through  which  the 
duke  was  to  pafs,  who  walking  with  Sir  Thomas  Frier,  and  in- 
clining his  car  to  him  in  a  pofture  of  attention,  Felton,  with  a 
back  blow,  ftabbed  him  on  the  left  fide  into  the  very  heart, 
leaving  the  knife  in  his  body,  which  the  duke  pulled  out  with 
his  own  hand,  and  then  fell  down,  faying  only,  "  The  villain 
**  hath  killed  me  !"  Felton  flipped  away,  and  might  have  gone 
nndifcovered,  but  that  either  his  confcience  or  his  infolence  be- 
trayed him ;  for  while  the  general  rumour  was,  that  the  mur- 
derer tnuii  be  a  Frenchman,  and  fome  began  to  furpe6l  Soubize 
as  a  party  in  it,  Felton  ftepped  out,  and  faid,  "  I  am  the  man 
•'  who  did  the  deed  ;  let  no  man  fuiFer  that  is  Innocent."  Upon 
which  he  was  apprehended,  and  fent  prifoner  to  London. 

I'his  accident  did  not  prevent  the  king's  profecuting  his  de- 
Hgn  ;  the  very  next  day  his  Majefly  made  the  earl  of  Lindfey 
admiral,  Monfon  and  IVIountjoy  vice  and  rear-admirals ;  and,  as 
an  illuflrious  foreign  writer  afllires  us,  his  care  and  prefencehad 
fuch  an  elFeft  in  the  preparing  for  this  voyage,  that  more  was 
djfpatched  now  in  ten  or  twelve  days  than  in  many  weeks  be- 
fore^: which  is  a  demonllrative  proof  of  two  things,  of  which 
many  of  our  writers  of  hiftory  have  afFe£led  to  doubt,  viz.  that 
the  king  was  hearty  in  his  defign,  and  that  the  Rochellers  were 
convinced  of  it.  This  expedition,  however,  was  not  more  for- 
tunate than  the  former.  The  fleet  failed  the  S'h  of  September, 
1628,  and  arriving  before  Rochelle,  found  the  boom  railed  to 
block  up  the  entrance  of  the  port  fo  ftrong,  that  though  many 
attempts  were  made  to  break  through  it,  yet  they  proved  vain, 
fo  that  the  Rochellers  v/ere  glad  to  accept  of  terms  from  their 
own  prince,  and  a^ually  furrendered  the  place  on  the  i8th  of 
Oftober,  the  Englifh  fleet  looking  on,  but  not  being  able  to 
help  them ;  and,  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  the  very  night 
after  the  city  was  given  up,  the  Tea  made  fuch  a  breach  as  would 
have  opened  an  entrance  for  the  largeft  fhip  in  the  Englifli 

t'  Duke  of  Rohan's  mcmous,  p.  188.  His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Soubize, 
was  here  at  the  time,  and  on  the  fpot,  and  confeqwently  witnefs  of  the  great 
piepiirations  made,  as  well  as  of  the  great  diSigcnre  cjfeitcd  on  the  occafton. 

fleer. 
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fleet  <=.  With  this  expedition  ended  the  operations  of  the  war 
with  France,  though  a  peace  was  not  made  till  the  fucceeding 
year  <^. 

From  this  time,  the  French  began  to  be  ambitious  of  raifing 
a  maritime  power,  and  to  be  extremely  uneafy  at  the  growth  of 
the  Englifh  fhipping.  This  was  the  effed  of  Richlieu's politics, 
who  beft  underftood  the  different  interefts  of  the  feveral  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  how  to  manage  them,  To  as  to  make  them 
fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  France,  of  any  minifter  that  nation 
ever  had,  or,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  peace  of  Chriftendom, 
will  ever  have.  He  brought  in  the  Swedes  to  deflroy  the 
power  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  in  Germany,  and  had  addrefs 
enough  to  engage  us  to  alTiil  in  that  deiign,  upon  the  plaufiblc 
pretence  of  favouring  the  Proteftant  intereft  ^.  Then  his  agents 
in  Holland  very  dextroufly  infufed  a  jealoufy  of  our  dominion 
over  the  narrow  feas,  our  claim  to  the  fole  riglit  of  fifhing,  or 
permitting  to  fifh  in  them,  and  expelling  the  honour  of  the 
flag,  at  a  conliderable  diftance  from  our  own  fhores.  After 
thefe  notions  had  been  a  while  the  fubjedls  of  common  dif- 
courfe  among  the  Dutch,  the  famous  Hugo  Grotius  was  in- 
duced to  write  a  treatife  under  the  title  of  Mare  Liberum, 
wherein,  with  great  eloquence,  he  endeavoured  to  fliew  the 
weaknefs  of  our  title  to  dominion  over  the  fez  j  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  notion,  was  a  gift  from  God,  common  to  all 
nations  f. 

This  was  anfwered  by  Selden,  in  his  famous  treatife,  intitled, 
Mare  Clausum  •,  wherein  he  has  effedually  demonftrated, 

c  Frankland'5  annals,  p.  338.  Kennet,  vol.  iii.  p,  49.  Ru/hworth,  vol.  i.  p. 
635.  L'Edrange's  hiftory  of  Charles  1.  p.  93.  Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Rohan, 
p.  190.  ^  Rymer's  fcedeia,  tome  xix.  p.  66 — 86.     The   duke  of  Rohan 

wrote  a  very  long  and  pathetic  letter  to  the  king,  which  the  reader  will  meet  with 
in  Rufhwoith's  collections,  under  the  year  1619,  p.  4.  imploring  his  further  aid  ob 
the  behalf  of  the  reformed  churches  in  France,  prior  tu  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  but  his 
Majefty,  as  he  informed  that  nobleman  in  his  anfwer,  having  been  conftrained  to 
diffblve  the  parliament,  fiom  whom  he  expecled  fupplies,  being  in  no  condition  to 
contribute  any  farther  affiflance  thereto,  recommended  it  to  him,  and  thofe  intereft* 
ed,  to  make  the  belt  terms  they  could  with    the  court  of   France.  <=  This 

matter  is  very  fairly  ftated  by  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  in  his  memoirs,  p.  37. 
f  The  title  of  this  book  runs  thus,  Mare  Libcrum  :  feu,  de  Jure  quod  Batavis  conn> 
petit  ad  Indica  Comnercia;  Lug,  B*t.  Elzevir.  i6oj,  8vo.  rtpinted  about  this 
time. 

from 
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from  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  that  a 
dominion  over  the  fea  may  be  acquired  ;  from  the  moft  authen- 
tic biftories,  that  fuch  a  dominion  has  been  claimed  and  enjoyed 
by  feveral  nations,  and  fubmitted  to  by  others  for  their  com- 
mon benefit :  that  this  in  fa£t  was  the  cafe  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  ifland,  who  at  all  tim.es,  and  under  every  kind  of  go- 
vernment, had  claimed,  exercifed,  and  conftantly  enjoyed  fuel! 
a  dominion;  which  had  been  confelTed  by  their  neighbours  fre- 
quently, and  in  the  moft  folemn  manners.  All  this,  with 
learning,  induflry,  and  judgment  fuperior  to  praife,  this  great 
man  hath  fully  and  unqueflionably  made  out  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  foreigners,  at  it  is  the  delign  of  this  work,  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  mention  it  in  the  fame  page  with  Mr.  8elden's)j 
to  imprefs  the  fame  fentiment  on  the  minds  of  all  fenfible  Bri- 
tons, viz.  *'  That  they  have  an  hereditary,  uninterrupted  right 
'<  to  the  fovereignty  of  their  feas,  conveyed  to  them  from  their 
**  earlieft  anceftors,  in  trulf  for  their  iateft  pollerity."  This 
book  of  Mr.  Sclden's  was  publifhed  in  1634,  and  by  the  coun- 
tenance then,  and  afterwards,  fliewn  by  King  Charles  towards 
this  extraordinary  performance,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
he  had  very  juft  and  generous  notions  of  his  own  and  his  peo- 
ple's rights  in  this  refpect,  though  he  was  very  unfortunate  in 
taking  fuch  methods  as  he  did  to  fupport  them''. 

The  French  miinifter  periiftcd  fleadily  in  his  Machiavellian 
fcheme,  of  ufmg  the  power  and  induflry  of  the  Dutch,  to  in- 
terrupt the  trade,  and  leiTen  the  maritime  force  of  Britain. 
With  this  view  alfo,  a  ncgociation  was  begun  between  that 
crown  and  the  ftates  of  Holland,  for  dividing  the  Spanifh  Ne- 
therlands between  them ;  and  under  colour  of  thus  allifting 
thern,  in  fupport  of  their  pretenfions  to  an  equal  right  over  the 
fea,  and  in  promoting  their  trade,  to  the  prejudice  of  ours, 
Richlieu  carried  on  fccrctly  and  fecurely  his  darling  proje<SV,  of 
raifing  a  naval  force  in  France  •,  to  promote  which,  he  fpared 
not  either  for  pains  or  expence,  procuring  from  all  parts  the 
ablcft  perions  in  all  arts  and  fciences  any  way  relating  to  navi° 

f  Seldcn's  tit'e   is   (Inrt  anJ  plain,   Mare   Cliufum;   feu,  «le  Dcrrino  Maris, 
lib.  ii.  Londini,  ic55j.  fol.  h  See  Rufhworth,  under  the  year  1636, 

p.  310.     F.i.'iklar.d's  anrjls,  p.  476.     Whitlockc,  L'Ef^i-ingc. 

gatlon. 
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gatipn,  and  fixing  them  in  the  French  fervice,  by  giving  them 
great  encouragement. 

Our  king  formed  a  juft  idea  of  his  defign,  and  faw  tho- 
roughly into  its,  confequences,  which  he  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent, by  pubhfhing  proclamations  for  retraining  Ibipwrights, 
and  other  artificers,  from  entering  into  foreign  fervice  5  for  af- 
ferting  his  title  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  and  for  regulating 
the  manner  of  wearing  flags '.  If  to  thefe  precautions  he  had 
joined  a  reafonable  condefcenfion  to  the  temper  of  hig  ruhje<fts, 
in  difmiffing  from  his  fervice  fuch  as  were  obnoxious  to  them, 
either  through  their  arbitrary  notionSj,  or  bad  behaviour,  and 
had  thereby  fixed  them,  and  their  rcprefentatives,  firmly  in  his 
intereft,  without  doubt  he  had  gained  his  point,  and  carried  the 
glory  of  this  nation  higher  than  any  of  his  predecefibrs.  But 
his  want  of  Ikill  in  the  art  of  gaining  the  affeclions  of  the 
people,  and,  to  fpeak  without  relerve,  that  want  of  true  public 
ipirit  in  fome  who  were  now  eftecmed  patriots  by  the  people, 
prevented  the  good  efFedls  of  the  king's  laudable  intentions, 
and  turned  what  he  meant  for  a  cordial,  Into  a  corrofive  poi- 
fon. 

I  am  far  from  afFe^liing  an  allegorical  ftyle ;  but  there  are 
fome  things  cf  To  nice  a  nature,  and  the  tempers  of  men  are  in 
fome  feafons  fo  ftrangely  turned,  that  it  is  not  expedient  either 
for  them  to  hear,  or  for  the  hiftorian  to  tell,  even  truth  too 
bluntly.  Yet  it  is  equally  dangerous,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
one  who  undertakes  fuch  a  talk  as  this,  to  be  afraid  of  deliver- 
ing his  fentiments  freely,  even  fuppofing  his  fears  to  flow  from 
an  apprehenfion  of  injuring,  what  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  re- 
commend. Under  a  ftrong  fenfe,  therefore,  of  what  in  one 
refpc£l  it  becomes  me  to  fay,  for  the  fervice  of  my  country, 
and  what  in  regard  to  the  opinions  of  very  great  men,  who 
have  thought  In  another  way,  it  is  unfit  for  me  to  (hew  myfelf 
pofitive  ;  I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  iliip- money,  a  fubje£t  exceed- 
ingly tender  in  the  laft  age,  and  little  lefs  fo  at  prefent  ^ 


5  Kennet's  complete  hiftory  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  74-  Whitlocke's  memo- 
rials, p.  14.  Frankland's  annals,  p.  471.  Sir  Philip  Warwick's  memoirs. 
L'Eftrangc's  life  of  Charles  I.  p.  130,  131,  <^  Compare  our  moJern 

hiAurieb  with  thofc  written  near  tliofe  times. 

The 
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The  apprehenfions  which  the  king  had  entertained  of  this 
new  league  between  the  French  and  Dutch  were  fo  heightened 
in  the  year  1635,  by  the  jun£lion  of  the  fleets  of  thofe  two 
powers,  and  the  intelligence  he  had,  that  France  was  fliortly  to 
declare  war  againft  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  derive  that  occa- 
fion  they  had  been  fo  long  feeking,  to  divide  the  Netherlands 
between  themfelves  and  their  new  allies,  all  whofe  preteniions,  in 
refpedl  to  the  right  of  fifhing  in,  and  ufing  an  unreftrained  na- 
vigation in  the  feas,  they  had  undertaken  to  fupport,  that  he 
refolved  to  be  no  longer  pafllve  '.  In  order  to  defeat  this  de- 
fign,  and  maintain  the  fovereignty  annexed  to  the  Englifh 
crown,  as  well  as  the  nation's  credit  as  a  maritime  power,  the 
king  faw  that  it  was  neceflary  to  equip  and  put  to  fea  a  fuperior 
naval  force. 

This  it  feemed  exceeding  hard  to  do,  without  the  afllftance 
cf  a  parliament  -,  and  yet  the  delays  in  granting  aids  had  been 
fo  great  in  former  parliaments,  that  his  Majefty  was  very  doubt- 
ful pf  fucceeding,  if  for  this  he  trufled  to  a  parliamentary  fup- 
ply.  His  lawyers,  knowing  both  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and 
his  deep  diftrefs,  fuggefted  to  him,  that  upon  this  occafion  he 
might  have  recourfe  to  his  prerogative  j  which  opinion  having 
been  approved  by  the  judges,  he  thereupon  directed  writs  to  be 
iilued,  for  the  levying  of  Ihip-money.  Thefe  writs  were,  for 
the  prefent,  directed  only  to  fea-ports,  and  fuch  places  as  were 
near  the  coaft,  requiring  them  to  furnifli  a  certain  number  of 
fnips,  or  to  grant  the  king  an  aid  equivalent  thereto.  The  city 
of  London  was  dire6ted  to  provide  feven  fliips  for  twenty-fix 
days,  and  other  places  in  proportion.  To  make  the  nation  the 
more  eafy  under  this  tax,  the  king  directed  that  the  money 
raifed  thereby,  fhould  be  kept  apart  in  the  Exchequer,  and  that 
a  dillind:  account  fhould  be  given  of  the  fervices  to  which  it  was 
applied.  Yet,  in  fpite  of  thefe  precautions,  the  people  mur- 
mured grievoully  ;  which,  however,  did  not  hinder  this  project 
from  being  carried  into  execution  ". 

1  Sir  Wiliiam  Monfon'5  nava!  tr.Kfls,  p.  189.  Frankland's  annals,  p.  468. 
«"  Rennet's  complete  hiftory  of  EnglanJ,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.  Whitlocke,  p.  as, 
3,4.  Sir  Philip  Warwick's  memoirs,  p.  ji.  Clarendon,  vol,  i.  p.  68.  Ru(h- 
worthj  vol.  ii.  p.  334,  333.     Buhtrode'i  njcmoirs,  p.  36,  37. 

But 
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Bu*  as  our  neighbours  were  likely  to  be  as  much  alarmecJ, 
!fVom  the  equipping  of  fo  flrong  a  fleet,  as  our  people  were  dif- 
turbed  at  home  by  the  method  taken  to  defray  the  expence  of 
It ;  fecretary  Coke,  by  the  king's  orders,  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir 
William  Bofwell,  then  charged  with  his  Majefty's  affairs  at  the 
Hague,  in  order  fully  to  explain  what  that  fleet  was  to  perform; 
which  letter,  for  the  horiour  of  thofe  times,  lliall  be  inferted 
here,  and  iS  as  follows : 

««  S  I  R; 

*'  By  your  letters,  and  otherwife,  I  perceive  many  jealoufies, 
«  and  difcourfes  are  raifed  upon  the  preparations  of  his  Ma- 
*'  jefty's  fleet,  which  is  now  in  fuch  forwardnefs,  that  we  doubt 
*'  not  but  within  this  month  it  will  appear  at  fea.  It  is  there- 
*^  fore  expedient,  both  for  your  fatisfa61:ion  and  direftion,  to 
*'  inform  you  particularly  what  was  the  occafion,  and  what  is 
*<  his  Majefty's  intention  in  this  work. 

"  Firfi:,  we  hold  it  a  principle  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
"  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  monarch  at  land  and  fea,  to  the 
"  full  extent  of  his  dominions ;  and  that  it  concerneth  him,  as 
^'  much  ro  illaintain  his  fovereignty  in  all  the  Britilh  feas,  as 
"  within  his  three  kingdoms ;  becaufe  without  that,  thefe  can- 
**  not  be  kept  fafe,  nor  he  preferve  his  honour,  and  due  refpciTc 
**  with  other  nations.  But  commanding  the  feas,  he  m.aycaufe 
*"*  his  neighbours,  and  all  countries,  to  ftand  upon  their  guard, 
"  whenfoever  he  thinks  fit.  And  this  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
"  whofoever  will  encroach  upon  him  by  fea,  will  do  it  by  land. 
"  alfo,  when  they  fee  their  time.  To  fuch  prefumption, 
*'  Mare  Liberum  gave  the  firft  v/arning  piece,  which  muft 
*'  be  anfwered  with  a  defence  of  Mare  Clausum,  not  fo 
"  much  by  difcourfes,  as  by  the  louder  language  of  a  powerful 
**  navy,  to  be  better  underflood,  when  overftrained  patienca 
*'^  feeth  no  hope  of  preferving  her  right  by  other  means. 

'*'  The  degrees  by  which  his  M:ijcAy's  dominion  at  fea  hath 
*'  of  later  years  been  firft  impeached,  and  then  queflioned,  are 
*'  as  confiderable  as  notorious. 

"  Flrfl:,  to  cherifh,  as  it  were,  to  nurfe  up  our  unthankful 
**  neighbours,  we  gave  t'lem  leave  to  gather  wealth  and  ftrength 
*'  upon  our  coafrs,  in  our  ports,  by  our  trade,  and  by  our 

Vol.  T.  3  Z  »«  ?eopl/c.. 
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**  people.  Then  they  were  glad  to  invite  our  merchants  refr- 
**  denre,  with  what  privileges  they  could  defire.  Then  they 
«*  offered  to  us,  even  the  fovereignty  of  their  eltates,  and  there 
"  they  fued  for  licence  to  fifli  upon  the  coafts,  and  obtained  It, 
"  under  the  great  feal  of  Scotland,  which  now  they  fupprefs. 
"  And  when  thus  by  leave,  or  by  connivance,  they  had  pof- 
*»  feiTed  themfelves  of  our  fifliing,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in 
<*  Ireland  and  in  England,  and  by  our  ftaple  had  raifed  a  great 
*'  ftock  of  trade,  by  thefe  means,  they  fo  increafed  their  (hip- 
^  ping  and  power  at  fea,  that  now  they  endure  not  to  be  kept 
*'  at  any  diflance;  nay,  they  are  grown  to  that  confidence,  to 
"  keep  guards  upon  our  fejs,  and  then  to  projedl  an  office  and 
««  company  of  affurance,  for  the  advancement  of  trade,  and 
^*  withal  prohibit  us  free  commerce,  even  within  our  feas,  and 
*«  take  our  (hips  and  goods,  if  we  conform  not  to  their  pla- 
^*  carts.  What  infolencies  and  cruelties  they  have  committed 
<*  againft  us  heretofore,  in  Iceland,  in  Greenland,  and  in  the 
«*  Indies,  is  too  well  known  to  all  the  world.  In  all  whlch^ 
"  though  our  fuffcrlngs,  and  their  wrong,  may  feem  forgotten, 
«  yet  the  great  interefi:  of  his  Majefty's  honour  Is  Hill  the  fame, 
**  and  will  refrelh  their  memories  as  there  fliall  be  caufe.  For 
**  though  charity  mufi:  remit  wrongs  done  to  private  men,  yet 
**  the  reiie(fHon  upon  the  public,  may  make  it  a  greater  charity 
'^«  to  do  jxiCrice  on  crying  crimes.  All  this,  notwithftanding, 
"  you  are  not  to  conceive,,  that  the  work  of  this  fleet  is  either 
«  revenge,  or  execution  of  juftice  for  thefe  great  offences  paft,, 
**  but  chiefly  for  the  future,  to  flop  the  violent  current  of  that 
*'  prefumptlon,  whereby  the  men  of  war  and  free-booters  of 
**  all  nations,  abufing  the  favour  of  his  Majefty's  peaceable 
**  and  gracious  government,  whereby  he  hath  permitted  all  his 
"  friends  and  allies,  to  make  ufe  of  his  feas  and  ports,  in  a 
»*'  reafonable  manner,  and  according  to  his  treaties,  have  taken 
"  upon  them  the  boldnefs,  not  only  to  come  confidently,  at  all 
"'  times,  Into  all  his  ports  and  rivers,  but  to  convey  their  mer- 
-'  chant  fhlps  as  high  as  his  chief  city,  and  then  to  caft  ap- 
*'  chor,clofe  upon  his  magazines,  and  to  contemn  the  commands 
"  of  his  officers,  when  they  required  a  farther  diftance.  But, 
*'  which  is  more  Intolerable,  have  affaulted  and  taken  one  ano- 
"  ther  within  his  Majefty's  channels,  and  within  his  rivers,  to 

«  the 
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"  the  fcorn  and  contem:pt  of  his  dominion  and  pov;er  ;  and  this 
«*  being  of  late  years  an  ordinary  practice,  which  we  have  en- 
«'  deavoured  in  vain  to  reform,  by  the  ways  of  juflice  and  trea- 
<*  ties,  the  world,  I  think,  will  now  be  fatisfied,  that  we  have 
**  reafon  to  look  about  us.  And  no  wife  man  will  doubt,  that 
*'  it  is  high  time  to  put  ourfelves  in  this  equipage  upon  the  feas, 
"  and  not  to  fufter  that  ftage  of  adlion  to  be  t;;ken  from  us, 
'*  for  want  of  our  appearance. 

*'  So  you  fee  the  general  ground  upon  which  our  coimfe!^' 
*'  fland.  In  particular  you  may  take  notice  and  publifli,  as  caufe 
*'  requires,  that  his  Majefty  by  this  fleet  intendcth  not  a  rupture 
**  with  any  prince  or  ftate,  nor  to  infringe  any  point  of  his  trea- 
*'  tics,  but  refolveth  to  continue  and  maintain  that  happy  peace 
""  wherewith  God  hath  bleffed  his  kingdom,  and  to  which  all 
'*'  his  a£lions  and  negociations  have  hitherto  tended,  as  by  your 
**  own  inftru6lions  you  may  fully  underhand.  But  withal,  con- 
"  fidering  that  peace  trmR  be  maintained  by  the  arm  of  power, 
**  which  only  keeps  down  war  by  keeping  up  dominion,  his  Ma- 
**  jefty,  thus  provoked,  finds  it  neceiTary,  for  his  own  defence 
*'  and  fafety,  to  re-aiTume  and  keep  his  ancient  2>nd  undoubted 
"  right  in  the  dominion  of  thefe  feas^  and  fuffer  no  other  prince 
*'  or  ftate  to  encroach  upon  him,  thereby  aiTuming  to  themfelves, 
**  or  their  admirals,  any  ibvereign  command,  but  to  force  them 
**  to  perform  due  homage  to  his  admi^rals  and  fliips,  and  to  pay 
<*  them  acknowledgments  as  in  former  times  they  did.  He  will 
^*  alfo  fet  open  and  protect  the  free  trade  both  of  his  fubje6ts 
**  and  allies,  and  give  them  fuch  fafe  conducl  and  convoy  as 
**  they  fhall  reafbnably  require.  He  will  fuffer  no  other  fleets, 
*<  or  men  of  war,  to  keep  any  guard  upon  thefe  feas,  or  there 
**  to  offer  violence,  or  take  prizes  or  booties,  or  to  give  inter- 
<*  ruption  to  any  lawful  intercourfe.  In  a  word,  his  Majelly  'v^ 
"  refolved,  as  to  do  no  wrong,  fo  to  do  juftice  both  to  his  fub- 
*'  jefts  and  friends  within  the  limits  of  his  feas.  And  this  is  the 
**  real  and  royal  defign  of  this  fleer,  whereof  you  may  give  part, 
*•  as  you  find  occafion,  to  our  good  neighbours  in  thofe  parts^ 
**  that  no  umbrage  may  be  taken  of  any  hoftile  aff  or  purpofe 
"  to  their  prejudice  in  any  kind.  So  wifhing  you  all  healtl^ 
«  and  happinefs,  I  reft. 

«  Whitehall,  April  16,  163;." 
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One  would  imagine,  that  lefs  care  had  been  taken  to  fatls% 
the  minds  of  the  people  at  home  about  the  genuine  intent  of  this 
tax,  levied  for  the  equipping  of  a  fleet  fufficient  for  thefe  necef- 
iary  purpofes,  fince  otherwife  the  public  welfare  feemed  to  be  fo 
nearly  concerned,  that  public  acquiefcence  at  leaft  might  have; 
been  expeded.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  was,  his  Majefty  did 
in  this  refpe<^  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  dp,  by  directing  the 
Lord-keeper  Coventry"  to  put  the  judges  in  mind,  before  they 
went  the  "furnmer-circuit,  to  fatisfy  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
relation  to  the  levying  of  fhip-money,  w;hich  moft  of  them  did, 
but,  as  Whiclocke  aiTures  us,  very  ineffe£lually;  though  the  fame 
•author  acknowledges,  that  the  money  was  aflefled  and  levied 
with  great  care  and  equality,  much  beyond  what  was  obferved 
in  following  taxes. 

With  the  help  of  this  money,  the  king  in  the  month  of  May, 
1635,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  forty  fail  under  the  command  of  R.0- 
bert  earl  of  Lindfey,  who  was  admiral.  Sir  William  Monfon, 
vice-admiral,  Sir  John  Pennington,  rear-admiral,  as  alfo  another 
of  twenty  fail  under  the  earl  of  ElTex.  The  firft  of  thefe  fleets 
failed  from  Tilbury-hope  on  the  26th  of  May.  Their  inftrudtions 
were  to  give  no  occafion  of  hoftility,  and  to  fufFer  nothing  which 
might  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  The  French 
and  Dutch  fleets  joined  off  Portland  the  laft  of  this  month,  and 
made  no  fcruple  of  giving  out,  that  they  intended  to  aflert  their 
own  independency,  and  to  queftion  that  prerogative  which  the 
Englifli  claimed  in  the  narrow  feas  5  but  as  loon  as  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  Englifli  fleet  was  at  fea,  and  in  fearch  of  them, 
they  quitted  our  coafl:,  and  repaired  to  their  own  °. 

Our  admiral  fent  a  bark  upon  the  coalt  of  Britanny  to  take  a 
view  of  them  ;  and,  from  the  time  of  the  return  of  this  bark  to 
the  ift  of  October,  this  fleet  protected  our  own  feas  and  fhores, 
gave  laws  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  effedluallyalTerted  that 
iovereigntv  which  the  monarchs  of  this  kindgdom  have  ever 
claimed.  The  good  effecl  of  this  armament,  and  the  reputation 
we  gained  thereby  abroad,  in  fome  meafure  quieted  the  minds  of 

•»  Memcridls,  p.  14,     The  keeper's  fpeech  to  the  judges  is  ftill  extant  in  San- 
derfbn's  hiitoiy  of  Kin^  Charle*  I.  p.  104,  105,  io(>.  °  I>ctttrs  and  riif* 

patclieso!  Th<  mas,  tail  of  Stafford,  vol.  i,  p.  aid,  4»7,  419,  446.     Sir  William 
IvTpuroa's  ii.,val  trails,  Luok  11.  p.  aye. 
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ihe  people,  as  it  convinced  them,  that  this  was  not  an  invention 
to  bring  money  into  the  Exchequer,  without  refpeil  kad  to  the 
end  for  which  it  was  railed  P. 

The  king,  perfectly  fatisfied  with  what  had  been  done  this 
year,  and  yet  well  knowing  that  it  would  (Ignify  little  if  another, 
and  that  at  leaft  as  good  a  fleet,  was  notfet  out  the  next,  toraifs 
the  money  neceiTary  for  equipping  fuch  a  force,  had  recourfe 
again  to  his  vyrits  for  levying  of  fhip-money  ;  but  now  the  aid 
was  made  more  extenllve.  What  was  before  rated  as  a  particular 
provifion,  to  be  raifed  by  the  refpeftive  ports  for  their  own  im- 
mediate fafety,  was  now  converted  into  a  national  tax,  and  fo, 
Jjecame  the  more  grievous  for  vyant  of  authority  of  parliament. 
The  burden  indeed  in  itfeif  was  far  from  being  prefiing ;  at  the 
utmoft  it  did  not  amount  to  above  236,000 l.^^r  annum^  which 
was  not  quite  20,000  h  a  month  throughout  the  whole  kingdom ; 
yet  the  making  it  an  univerfal  aid,  and  the  aiTcffmg  and  coUec- 
png  it  in  the  parliamentary  methods,  without  pariiamentarv 
authority,  gave  it  an  air  of  opprefTion,  and  made  it  extremely 
odious,  though  the  necefUty  was  far  from  being  diiiembled,  and 
the  benefits  refulting  from  the  care  taken  of  the  narrow  feas, 
which  had  afforded  matter  of  inquiry  and  expoftulation  to  eve- 
ry parliament  the  king  had  called,  could  not  be  denied''. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  doubts  from  his  own  fubjecls,  and  al- 
io to  prevent  any  falfe  furmifes  gaining  ground  in  foreign  na- 
tions as  to  the  deiign  of  this  potent  armament,  the  king  thought 
fit  to  exprefs  his  royal  intentions  to  the  world  in  the  moft  pub- 
lic, and  in  the  mofl  authentic  manner,  that  at  one  and  the  fame 
time  it  might  appear  what  himfelf  demanded,  and  what  had 
been  paid  in  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  his  anceflors  in 
regard  to  thofe  things,  as  to  which  thtfe  demands  were  made. 
That  inllrument  ran  thus  : 

P  We  have  a  clear  and  full  account  of  this  expedition  writter.  by  Sir  William 
Monfon  himfelf,  who  was  an  cye-vitnefs  and  a  coinperen:  judge  of  fuch  matter;:, 
in  his  naval  tra£ls,  p.  189.  q  Kennet's  complete  hiflory  of  England,  vol.  iii, 

p.  81.     Sir  Phili|>  Warwick's  memoirs,  p.  51.     fiankiaiid,  p.  447-     Whitlocke, 

A  Fro- 
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A  Proclamation  for  reftraint  of  fiflilng  upon  his  Majef- 
ty's  feas  and  coafts  without  licence. 

"  Whereas  our  father  of  bleffed  memory,  Kingjames,  did, 
«*  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign  of  Great  Britain,  fet  forth  a 
*<  proclamation  touching  fidiing,  whereby,  for  the  many  impor- 
"  tant  reafons  therein  expreffed,  all  perfons  of  what  nation  or 
"  quality  focver  (being  not  his  natural-born  fubje<Sls)  were  re- 
'«  drained  from  fifhing  upon  any  the  coalts  and  feas  of  Great 
<*  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  reft  of  the  iiles  adjacent,  where  moft 
««  ufually  heretofore  fifhing  had  been,  until  they  had  orderly 
<*  demanded  and  obtained  licences  from  our  faid  father,  or  his 
«  conimiflioners  in  that  behalf,  upon  pain  of  fuch  chaftifement 
"  as  fliould  be  fit  to  be  inflicled  upon  fuch  wilful  offenders  ; 
**  fince  which  time,  albeit,  neither  our  faid  father  nor  ourfelf 
**  have  made  ai?y  confiderable  execution  of  the  faid  proclama- 
<«  tion,  but  have  with  much  patience  expelled  a  voluntary 
•«  conformity  of  our  neighbours  and  allies  to  fojuftand  reafon- 
*♦  able  propofitions  and  djreflions  as  are  contained  in  the  fame, 

<*  And  now,  finding  by  experience  that  all  the  inconvenien- 

**  cies  which  occafioned  that  proclamation  are  rather   increafed. 

*'  than  abated,  we,  being  very  fenfible  of  the  premifes,  and  well 

"  knowing  how   far  wc  are  obliged  in  honour  to  maintain  the 

<*  rights  of  our  crown,  efpecially  of  fo  great  confequence,  have 

<*  thought  it  necefTary,  by  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  to 

«  renew  the  aforefaid  refrraint  of  fifliing  upon  our  aforefaid 

**  coafts  and  feas  without  licence  firft  obtained  from  us,  and  by 

<*  thefe  prefents  to  make  public  declaration,  that  our  refolutioa 

,*<  is,  at  times  convenient,  to  keep  fuch  a  competent  ftrength  of 

«'  Ihipping  upon  our  feas,  as  may  (by  God's  blefting)  be  fufficient 

«'  both  to  hinder  fuch  farther  encroachments  upon  qur  regali- 

«<  ties,  and  affift  and  protett  thofe  our  good  friends  and  allies, 

^'  who  fhall  henceforth  by  virtue  of  our  licences  (to  be  firft  ob- 

"  tained)  endeavour  to   take  the    benefit  of  fiftiing  upon  our 

*^  coafts  and  feas  in  the  places  accuftomed. 

«'  Given  at  our  palace  of  Weftminfter  the  lothdayof 

"  May,  in  the  1 2th  year  of  our  reign  of  England,  Scot- 

«  land,  France,  and  Ireland." 

In 
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In  1636  the  king  fent  a  fleet  of  fixty  fail  to  fea  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  admiral,  Sir  John  Pen- 
nington vice-admiral,  and  Sir  Henry  Marom  rear-admiral  ^ 
They  failed  firft  to  the  Downs,  and  from  thence  to  the  north, 
where  the  Dutch  bufies  were  fifhing  upon  our  coaft.  The  ad- 
miral required  them  to  forbear,  which  they  not  Teeming  difpofed 
to  do,  he  fired  upon  them;  this  put  them  into  great  confufion, 
and  obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to  other  methods.  The  Dutch, 
therefore,  apphed  themfelves  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
deiired  him  to  mediate  with  the  king,  that  they  might  have  leave 
to  go  on  with  their  fifhing  this  year,  for  which  they  were  con- 
tent to  pay  30,0001.  and  exprelTed  alfo  a  willingnefs  to  obtain 
a  grant  from  the  king  for  his  permiffion  for  their  veiTels  to  filh 
there  for  the  time  to  come,  paying  an  annual  tribute*. 

Such  is  the  bell  account  that  can  be  colle£led  of  the  caufes 
and  confequences  of  this  expedition  from  our  beft  hiftorians.  But 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  delivered  a  journal  of  his  whole 
proceedings,  figned  with  his  own  hand,  which  is,  cr  at  leaft 
was  preferved  in  the  paper-office.  In  that  journal  there  are  feve- 
ral  memorable  particulars.  The  Dutch  filhing-bufTes,  upon  the 
appearance  of  his  lordfliip's  fleet,  did  take  licences  to  the  number 
of  200,  though  he  arrived  amongft  them  pretty  late  in  the  year. 
He  exaiSled  from  them  twelvepence  per  ton  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment, and  affirms  that  they  went  away  well  fatisfied.  It 
was  pretended  by  the  Dutch  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time, 
that  this  was  an  zdi  of  violence,  and  that  nothing  could  be  con- 
cluded as  to  the  right  of  this  crown  from  that  tranfaflion,  fincc 
the  Dutch  did  not  pay  becaufe  they  thought  what  was  infifted 
upon  to  be  due,  but  becaufe  they  were  defencelefs.  His  lord- 
fliip's journal  fets  this  pretence  intirely  afide,  lince  it  appeared 
from  thence,  that  they  had  a  fquadron  of  ten  men  of  war  for 
their  protection,  as  alfo,  that  Auguft  the  20th,  1 636,  the  Dutch 
vice-admiral  Dorp  came  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  men  of  war;  but, 
inftead  of  interrupting  the  earl  in  his  proceedings,  he  faluted  hira 
by  lowering  his  topfails,  ftriking  his  flag,  and  firing  his  guns; 
after  which  he  came  on  board,  and  was  well  entertained  by  the 

'■  Lord  S-afT-.rd's  letters,  vol.  i.  p.  ei4.  *   Kennel's  complete  hiflo'y 

of  Englaid,  vol.-  iii.  p.  ?4.    W.hic!>  c  .e,  p,  15-    Tiankland,  p.  477.    Sir  Phiiij> 
Wuiv^ick's  memuirs,  p,  ii-j. 

earl 
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earl  of  Northumberland.  It  is  farther  mentioned  in  that  jout*" 
nal,  that  upon  his  lordfhip's  return  from  the  rlorth,  and  anchor- 
ing in  the  Downs,  he  had  notice  of  a  Spanifli  fleet  of  twenty-fix 
fail,  bound  for  Dunkirk  j  to  reconnoitre  which  he  fent  one  of 
the  fliips  of  his  fquadron,  called  the  Happy  Entrance,  to  which 
fingle  Ihip  that  fleet  paid  the  marks  of  refpedV,  which  were  due 
to  the  Englifh  flag  whenever  it  appeared. 

The  king  meant  to  have  continued  both  this  method  of  raifmg 
money,  and  of  fitting  out  fleets  annually,  and  by  giving  feveral 
young  noblemen  commands  at  fea,  to  have  rendered  them  the 
more  capable  of  ferving  their  country  in  times  of  greater  dan- 
ger ^ ;  but  he  quickly  found  this  impra6licable.  The  nation  grew 
fo  exceedingly  diffacisfied  with  this  method  of  raifing  moneys  and 
the  great  cafe  of  Mr,  Hampden  made  it  fo  clear,  that  a  conftant 
and  regular  levying  of  this  tax  was  dangerous  to  the  conftitution, 
and  to  the  freedom  of  the  fubjecSl,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to 
lay  aflde  this  fcheme,  and  to  content  himfelf  with  ufing  all  the 
methods  that  could  be  thought  of  to  awake  the  people's  attention 
in  regard  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea  ".  With  this  view  his 
Majefty  made  an  order  in  council,  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Selden's 
book  upon  that  fuhje£t  fliould  be  kept  in  the  council-cheft,  that 
another  copy  fhould  be  depcfited  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  and 
a  third  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  there  to  remain  as  perpetual 
evidence  of  our  jufi:  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  feas '^^ 

Happy  had  it  been,  if  the  king  had  at  this  time  called  a  par- 
liament, and,  after  excufing  the  manner  in  which  the  money 
was  levied,  had  fliewn  how  well  it  was  applied,  how  efFe£tual!y 
our  navigation  had  been  protected,  and  all  the  defigns  of  the 
French  and  Dutch  defeated;  for  it  may  be  then  prefumed,  that 
the  parliament  would  have  provided  in  a  legal  manner  for  the 
maintenance  of  thefe  fieets,  which  muft  have  been  of  infinite  ad- 
vantage in  refpecl  to  the  trade  of  this  kingdom.  But  it  happened 
otherwife  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  commonwealth.  Some 
courtiers  fpoke  of  the  royal  wifdom  as  infallible,  and  the  regal 
power  as  not  to  be  refifted,  in  order  to  raife  themfelves,  which 
gave  high  and  juft  oflence  to  prudent  men  :  others  in  the  mean 

t  sir  WiSinim  Monfmi's  navol  fr3<n-<,  p.  199.  Warwick';  memoirs,  p.  5?, 
u  RiiOiworth'i  ctllcdtioris,  Frankiand's  annals.  Clarendon's  hiftor>',  WDitincke's 
memorials.  "  .Sec  ihe  order  ol"  council  in  Framciiind's  snnsls,  p.  ^Tf. 

time. 
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;'.me.  tliat  they  might  become  popular,  heightened  every  little 
error  into  a  grievous  crime,  and  magnified  fuch  iri-egular  things 
as  were  done  through  neceiTity  into  deliberate  a£ls  of  tyranny. 
By  this  means  thefe  nations  were  plunged  in  blood,  whofe  una- 
nimity had  rendered  them  rich,  powerful,  happy,  and  arbiters 
of  the  fate  of  Europe  ! 

.  Mr.  D'Eflrades,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  negociation,  was  fent 
over  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  i<^37,  with  a  private  commif- 
lion  from  the  cardinal,  to  prevail  on  our  king  to  ftand  neuter, 
whilft  France  and  Holland  in  conjunccion  attacked  the  maritime 
places  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands ;  and  to  offer  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  very  advantageous  conditions  in  return  for  his  inafti- 
vity.  King  Charles  anfwered  with  equal  firmnefs  and  prudence, 
'hat  he  could  never  fuffer  his  hands  to  be  tied  up  by  a  neutrality 
fo  prejudicial  to  his  own  honour  and  the  interefl  of  his  king- 
dom, and  that  he  would  keep  a  fleet  in  the  Downs,  with  fifteen 
thoufand  men  ready  to  be  tranfported  to  the  relief  of  the  firjl: 
town  which  fnould  be  invefted  by  the  arms  of  the  French  king, 
or  the  ftates ;  and  as  to  the  alTiftance  Avhich  his  eminence  had 
offered  to  him  againfb  any  domeftic  difturbance,  he  thanked  him 
for  it ;  bat  thought  it  quite  unneceffary,  lince  he  depended  on 
his  own  authority  and  the  laws  of  the  land  for  the  fuppreffin<^ 
and  punifiiing  of  all-fuch  rebellious  attempts  y. 

The  vindiiSlive  cardinal  no  fooner  received  the  account  of  th's 
conference  from  his  agent,  than  he  refolved  to  take  an  immedi- 
ate revenge,  and  difpatched  without  delay,  to  Edinburgh,  Abbe 
Chamber  his  almoner,  whom  he  inftru£led  to  encourage  the 
covenanters  in  their  dcHgn;  v/ith  the  hopes  of  affiftance  from 
France,  and  to  iniprove  the  correfpondence  which  D'Eflrades 
had  formed  amongfl  them  during  his  fhort  fl:ay  in  England. 
Thi^i  abbe  performed  his  part  (o  well,  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
"told  Moniieur  D'Ellrades,  that  the  cardinal  had  employed  a  verv 
notable  inflrument  in  Scotland,  by  whole  pradlices  the  king's 
Sntereft  in  that  country  was  intirely  ruined  ^. 

Nothing 

y  Lettres,  memftirs,  &  negociations  de  Moufieur  le  Corote  D'E(lraJes,  a 
Bruxcllcs,  1709,  iimo.  torn.  t.  The  count's  letter  to  the  cardinal,  in  which 
the  kin;;  of  England's  anfwer  is  contained,  bears  dale,  London,  Nov.  24.  1(537. 

z  Rufhvvc  rth's  collf^Hons,  nndcr  the  year  1638,  p.  840.  Fraiikbnd's  anriate, 
p.  768.    Whiii'ckc,  p.  33.     Metnoifj  de  monfieur  Ic  Comte  D'Eftrades,    Seme  :. 

Vo  L ,  I.  -  4  A  Tbe 
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Nothing  of  confcquence  occurs  in  regard  to  naval  affairs  tift 
the  year  1639,  when  the  Spaniards  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet, 
conflfting  of  fixty-feven  fail  of  large  fliips,  manned  with  25,000 
feamen,  and  having  on  board  12,000  land-forces,  defigned  for 
the  relief  of  Flanders.  The  Dutch  had  two  or  three  fquadrons 
at  fea,  the  Spanifh  fleet,  corning  up  the  channel,  was  met  in  the 
flreights  by  one  of  them,  confifling  of  feventeen  fail,  under  the 
command  of  Martin  the  fon  of  Herbert  Van  Tromp,  who,  not- 
withfhanding  the  enemy's  great  fuperiority,  attacked  them  ;  but 
finding  himfelf  too  weak,  was  obliged  to  ftieer  off  towards 
Dunkirk,  where  being  joined  by  the  other  fquadrons,  he  fo 
roughly  handled  the  Spanifh  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Don 
Antonio  de  Oquendo,  that  at  lad  he  forced  them  on  the  Englifli 
coafl  near  Doter  *. 

Admiral  Van  Tromp  finding  himfelf  in  want  of  powder  and 
ball,  flood  away  for  Calais,  where  he  was  liberally  fupplied  by 
the  governor,  and  then  returned  to  attack  the  enemy.  Upon 
his  approach,  the  Spaniards  got  within  the  South-Foreland,  and 
put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  our  caftles.  Things 
being  in  this  fituation,  the  Spanifh  refident  importuned  King 
Charles,  that  he  would  oblige  the  Dutch  to  forbear  hoftilities 
for  two  tides,  that  the  Spaniards  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
bearing  away  for  their  own  coaft  •,  but  the  king  being  in  amity 
with  both  powers,  was  refolved  to  ftand  neuter :  and  whereas* 
the  Spaniards  had  hired  fome  Englifh  fhips  to  tranfport  their 
foldiers  to  Dunkirk,  upon  complaint  made  thereof  by  the  Dutch 
ambafTadors,  llridl  orders  were  given,  that  no  fliips  or  velTels 
belonging  to  his  Majefty's  fubjeOs  fliould  take  any  Spaniard  on 
board,  or  pafs  below  Gravefend  without  licence. 

The  deader  will  find  tbefc  fdcfts  fully  proved,  if  he  pleafes  to  perufe  the  cardi- 
nal's letter  to  the  count,  o'atfd  RoufI,  Dec.  2,  1627,  which  he  wrote  in  anf«er 
to  the  count's  letter  already  cited,  and  the  count's  letter  to  the  cardinal,  dated 
Hague,  Jan,  xt,  i6.\j.  Sir  Philip  Warwick's  memoirs,  p.  129,  140.  Lord 
Clarendon's  hiftofy  of  the  rebellion,  vol.  iii.  p.  93.  See  the  letters  likewife  of 
Robert  earl  of  Lciccller,  the  king's  ambafTador  in  France,  to  Sir  Francis  Windi- 
bank,  fecretary  of  (late,  in  the  Sydney  papers,  Vol.  ii.  p.  s<5z,  5^59,  64G. 

»  The  Dutch  hirtorians  fay,  the  king  miftook  his  true  interefl  in  eroding  the 
djfigns  of  France  and  Holland,  and  having  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards. 
But  experience  has  clearly  evinced  the  king  judged  right,  and  with  great  reafon 
apprehended  more  danger  from  the  corjuijflion  of  the  French  and  Dutch,  than 
fiom  the  declining  power  of  Spain. 

Plowever, 
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However,  after  much  plotting  and  counter-plotting  on  both 
ildes,  the  Spaniard  at  length  outwitted  his  enemy,  and  found 
means,  by  a  ftratagem  in  the  night,  to  convey  away  through  the 
Downs,  round  by  the  North  Sand-head  and  the  back  of  the 
Godwin,  twelve  large  fhips  to  Dunkirk,  and  in  them  four  thou- 
fand  men.  In  excufe  of  this  grofs  negleil  of  the  Dutch  admi* 
rals,  in  leaving  that  avenue  from  the  Downs  unguarded,  they 
affirmed  they  were  aflured  by  the  Englifli,  that  no  fliips  of  any 
confiderable  burden  could  venture  by  night  to  fail  that  wav. 
The  two  fleets  had  now  continued  in  their  ftations  near  three 
weeks,  when  King  Charles  fent  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  the  ad- 
miral of  Spain,  to  defire  him  to  retreat  upon  the  firfi:  fair  wind  • 
but  by  this  time  the  Dutch  fleet  was,  by  continual  reinforce^ 
ments  from  Zealand  and  Holland,  increaftd  to  a  hundred  fail 
and  feeming  difpofed  to  attack  their  enemiesj  Sir  John  Penning- 
ton, admiral  of  his  Majcfty's  fleet,  who  lay  in  the  Downs  with 
thirty-four  men  of  war,  acquainted  the  Dutch  admiral,  that  he 
had  received  orders  to  aci  in  defence  of  either  of  the  two  parties 
which  fliould  be  firft  attacked.  This  tranfa(51:ion  (hews  plainly 
how  much  it  imported  England  to  have  had  a  fuperior  ileet  at 
fea,  which  was  prevented  by  the  general  difcontent  abou^  fhip- 
money,  and  the  religious  difturbances  in  Scotland,  fo  that  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  was  done  could  be  dorje,  though  fome 
blame  fell  upon  Sir  John  Pennington  in  thofe  days. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  growing  too  prefumptuous  on  the 
pi-ote£lion  they  enjoyed,  a  day  or  two  after  fired  fome  fhot  at 
Van  Tromp's  barge,  when  himfelf  was  in  her,  and  killed  a  man 
with  a  cannon-ball  on  board  of  a  Dutch  fhip,  whofe  dead  body 
was  prefently  fent  on  board  Sir  John  Pennington,  as  a  proof 
that  the  Spaniards  were  the  firft:  aggre/fors,  and  had  violated 
the  neutrality  of  the  king  of  England's  harbour.  Soon  after 
this  the  Dutch  admiral,  on  receiving  frefli  orders  from  th^  ftates, 
came  to  a  refolution  of  attacking  the  Spaniards  j  but  before  he 
put  it  in  execution,  he  thought  fit  to  write  to  admiral  Penning- 
ton, telling  him,  that  the  Spaniards  having  infringed  the  liber, 
ties  of  the  king  of  England's  harbours,  and  being  clearly  be- 
come the  aggreifors,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  repel  force  by 
force,  and  attack  them,  in  which,  purfuant  to  the  declaration 
iic  had  made  to  him,  he  not  only  hoped  for,  but  depended  on 
^  A  2  '  ^i^ 
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his  affiflance ;  wliicbj  however,  if  he  fhould  not  pleafe  to  graii. 
he  requeued  the  favour  that  he  would  at  leaft  give  him  leave  to 
engage  the  enemy,  otherwife  he  lliould  have  juft  caule  of  com- 
plaint to  all  the  vrorld  of  fo  manifeft  an  injury  b. 
•  This  letter  being  deUvered  to  the  Englifh  admiral.  Van  Tromp 
immediately  v^^eighed,  zvA  llocd  to  the  Spaniards  in  fix  divifions, 
cannonading  them  furioufly,  and  vigoroufly  prefiingthem  at  the 
fame  time  with  his  fire-lhips,  fo  that  he  quickly  forced  them  all 
to  cut  their  cables,  and  of  fifty-threCj  which  the  Spaniards  were 
in  num-ber,  twenty-three  ran  afhore,  and  ftranded  in  the  Downs, 
of  thefe  three  were  burnt,  tv/o  funk,  and  two  perifhed  on  the 
fhore  ;  one  of  which  vv^as  a  great  galleon  (the  vice-admiral  of 
Galicia)  commanded  by  Don  Antonio  de  Caflro,  and  mounted 
with  fifty-tv.ro  brafs  guns.  The  remainder  of  the  twenty-three, 
which  were  ftranded  and  deferted  by  the  Spaniards,  were  man- 
ned by  the  Englifh,  to  fave  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch.  The  other  thirty  Spanifh  fhips,'  with  Don  Anto- 
nio de  Oquendo,  the  commander  in  chief,  and  Lopez,  admiral 
of  Portugal,  got  out  to  fea,  and  kept  in  good  order,  till  a 
thick  fop'  arifmg,  the  Dutch  took  advantage  thereof,  interpofed 
between  the  admirals  and  their  fleet,  and  fought  them  valiantly 
till  the  foF  cleared  up,  when  the  admiral  of  Portugal  began  to 
flame,  being  fet  on  fire  by  two  Dutch  fliips  fitted  for  that  pur= 
pofe.  Oquendo  perceiving  this,  prefently  itood  away  for  Dun- 
kirk, with  the  admiral  of  that  place,  and  fome  few  {hips  more  ; 
for,  of  thefe  thirty-five  were  funk  in  theiight,  eleven  taken  and 
fent  into  Holland,  three  periilied  upon  the  coaft  of  France,  one 
near  Dover,  and  only  ten  efcaped.'  The  firft  hoftility  having 
been  indifputably  committed  by  the  Spaniards,  was  a  plea  of 
which  the  Dutch  made  ufe  in  their  juftification  to  us  ;  and  at 
the  fame- time  became  a  fuificient  argument  to  defend  the  con- 
duct of  the  Engliih  government,  which  otherwife  would  have 
a opeared  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  in  futFering  one  friend 
to  deiliroy  another  within  its  chambers  '^. 

b  Comnielyn  Lseven  van  FreJ.  Ken.  fol.  57.     Lettres  D'Eftrades,  torn.  i. 
p^  40..    !«  Clerc  hiftoire  ties  provinces  unifis,  liv    xi:.  p.  193,    194-  '^  Sec 

S.M- Jnhn  Penniiigton's  relation  of  this  crgagcment  ni  Frankland's  annals,  p.  793, 
701.  Whit!o<kp,  p.  31,  32.  Sir  Philip  Warwick's  memoirs,  p.  119,  120. 
Mtmoirs  (Ic  nior.fie  ir  le  Cohue  D'EOradcs,  lom.  1.  "-See  tiic  couin's  letter  to  the 
Oa'rdina!  dc  Richlieu,  dated  Bergen-op-Zuoin,' S-pt.  20,  i^>39,  scqujiniing  him 
X-rh  the  dcr>-'at  of  the  Spaniih  flvcr. 
^- .  •      •  It 
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It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  in  reality  the  people  of 
England  were  not  forry  for  this  misfortune  which  befel  the  Spa- 
niards, though  the  court  took  all  the  care  imaginable  to  prevent 
it ;  and  the  reafon  of  this  was,  that  fome  furmifed  this  to  be  a 
new  Spaniili  armada,  fitted  out  nominally  againft  the  Dutch  • 
but,  in  truth,  intended  to  a£t  againft  heretics  in  general.  At 
firft  fight  this  may  appear  a  wild  and  extravagant  fugcreftion  ; 
but,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  in  fome  meafure  change  his  opi- 
nion, when  he  is  told,  that  in  the  next  parliament  there  really 
appeared  fome  kind  of  proof  of  it,  a  Popilh  book  being  produ- 
ced, in  which,  among  other  luperftltious  things,  were  prayers 
for  the  holy  martyrs  who  perifhed  in  the  fleet  fent  a^ainlt  the 
heretics  in  England''.  However  it  was,  the  bare  reoort  un- 
doubtedly was  more  than  lufficient  to  alarm  the  populace,  and 
revive  their  refentments  r.gainlt  the  Spaniards.  Some  of  our 
own  writers  have  affe£tedto  reprcfent  the  condu61:  of  the  Dutch 
as  derogatory  on  this  occallon  from  our  fovereignty  at  fea,  but 
iPoreigners,  who  are  the  beft  judges  in  fuch  cafes,  intimate  no- 
thing of  this  kind'',  though,  it  mufi:  be  allowed,  our  aflairs  were 
then  in  fuch  confufion,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  his  Ma- 
jefty  could  have  properly  refcnted  any  indignities,  in  cafe  they 
had  offered  it. 

I  had  like  to  have  flipped  over,  as  fome  of  ourhillorians  have 
done,  the  expedition  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  againft  the 
Scots,  which  was  undertaken  this  year ;  and  indeed  there  is 
very  little  in  it  v;orih  mentioning,  except  to  fhew  how  exceed- 
ing difficult  it  is  to  con:ie  at  truth  in  relr.iion  to  thefc  affairs. 
Bilhop  Burnet,  in  hi.^  memoirs  of  the  Hamilton  family,  has  gi- 
ven us  a  very  piaufibie  account  of  this  matter.  He  fays,  the 
duke  embarked  at  Yarmouth  about  the  middle  of  April,  1639  ; 
that  he  had  with  him  about  five  thoufand  men,  among  whom 
there  were  not  above  two  hundred  that  knew  how  to  fire  a  gun  : 
but  he  does  not  fay  what  number  of  ihips  he  had,  or  of  what 
burden  ;  only  that  the  troops  were  tranfported  in  colliers,  and 
arrived  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  the  firft  of  May.  There  he  con- 
tinued for  fome  time,  treating  with  the  Scots  to  little  or  no  pur- 

d  Rufhworih,  under  the  year  1639,   p.    974.     Prynne's   rcyal  favourite,    p.   cq. 
Fiery  Jefuits,  a  410  pamphlet,  printed  in  1667.  p.  Iifi,  *^  lice  Nai.is's  hif- 

tory  ill  Venice,  b.  xi.  p,  471,  473. 
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pofe,  till  the  feafon  being  loft,  he  returned  without  effe£Hng  any- 
thing f. 

Another  gentleman,  who  lived  in  thofe  times,  and  feems  to 

have  known  much  of  them,  gives  a  quite  different  detailj  which 

as  it  is  very  lliort,  may  not  be  unworthy  of  the   reader's  notice, 

in  his  own  words.     "  Hamilton,"   fays  he,  "  was  to  be  a  di- 

*«  ftin£t  general  both  by  fca  and  land,  and  with  a  good  fleet 

«  was  to  block  up  the  Scots  feas ;  nay,  to  my  knowledge,  he 

<«  promifed  fo  to  vifit  his  countrymen  on  their  coafts,  as  that 

«'  thev  fhould  find  little  eafe  or  fecurity  in   their  habitations. 

<«  For  he  had  three  good  Englifh  regiments  on  board  him  ;  but 

<*  the  very  choice  of  his  (liips  fliewed  he  had  more  mind  to 

«'  make  war  upon  the  king's  treafure  than  on  his  own  country 

«<  or  countrymen  :  for  he  had  chofen  fome  of  the  fecond  and 

''  third  rate,  whereas  the  leaft  frigates  would   have  done  the 

«  greateft    fervice ;  thus  by  the  very  bulk  of  his  fliips  obliging 

"  himfelf  to  an  inactivity.  One  might  well  have  expe£ted,  that 

*'  he  who  had  fo  prodigally,  as  a  commifTioner,  laviflied  his 

«'  Majefty's  honour,  and  unhinged  the  government,  would  have 

<*  vigoroufly  employed  thofe  forces  under  his  command  to  have 

*<  reftored  both,  and  that  a  man  of  his  importance  would  have 

*'  found  fome  party  ready  to  have  countenanced   and  aflifted 

<'  him  :  but,  inftead  thereof,  when  he  comes  and  anchors  in 

*<  the    Frith,  his   mother  (a  violent-fpirited  lady,  and  a  deep 

"  pre{byterefs)    comes  on  board  him ;  and  furely  (he  had  no 

"  hard  taflc  to  charm  him.     Afterwards  the  great  (hips  (like 

*'  the  great  formidable  log  let  down  to  be  a  king)  lying  ftill,  he 

"  had  feveral  vifits  from   many  of  the  great  men  who  were 

*«  moft  a£live  againft  the  king :  as  if  he  had  been  rather  re^. 

<«  turned  from  an  Eaft  India  voyage  than   come  as  a  powerful 

*'  enemy  8." 

The  fleet  was  from  this  time  forward  fo  entirely  out  of  the 
king's  power,  that  I  think  the  naval  hiftory  of  this  reign  ends 
properly  here :  and  therefore  having  already  related,  as  fairly 

f  Memoirs  of  James  and  William  dukes  of  Hamilton,  p.  ill,  159.  Rufliworth, 
under  the  year  1639.  p.  930 — 93;.  Kennet,  vol.  iii.  p.  99,  Lord  Clarendon's hii- 
fory  of  the  rebellion,  vol.  <•  p.  114.  no,  121.  Vv'hiilockc's  mcmoiial',  p.  30. 
Divis's  hii^ory  of  the  civil  wars  of  England,  p.  11. 

S  Sii  Pi\i«)p  W»rwlck's  meoioirs;  p,  131,  131. 

and 
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and  impartially  as  I  could,  the  feveral  expeditions  undertaken 
by  his  authority,  I  come  now  to  mention  the  progrefs  of  trade, 
the  increafe  of  dripping,  and  the  encouragement  of  our  planta- 
tions, during  the  fame  fpace. 

This  prince,  however,  before  the  rebellion  broke  out,  among 
others,  added  one  fhip  to  the  royal  navy  of  England,  which,  on 
account  of  its  fize,  and  other  remarkable  particulars,  deferves 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  more  efpecially  as  it  has  efcapeJ 
the  notice  of  all  our  naval  writers.  'I'his  famous  velTel  was 
built  at  Woolwich  in  1637.  She  was  in  length  by  the  keei 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet ;  in  breadth  forty-eight 
feet ;  in  length,  from  the  fore-end  of  the  beak-head,  to  the  af- 
ter-end of  the  ftern,  two  hundred  thirty-two  feet  :  and  in 
height,  from  the  bottom  of  her  keel  to  the  top  of  her  lanthorn, 
fevcnty-fix  feet.  Bore  five  lanthorns,  the  biggefi:  of  which 
would  hold  ten  perfons  upright  ;  had  three  flufh-decks,  a  fore- 
caille,  half-deck,  quarter-deck  and  round-houfe.  Her  lower 
tier  had  thirty  ports,  middle  tier  thirty  ports,  third  tier 
twenty-fix  ports,  fore-caftle  twelve  ports,  half-deck  fourteen 
ports ;  thirteen  or  fourteen  ports  more  within  board,  befides  ten 
pieces  of  chace-ordnance  forward,  and  ten  right-aft,  and  ma- 
ny loop-holes  in  the  cabbins  for  mufket-fiiot.  She  had  eleven 
anchors,  one  of  four  thoufand  four  hundred  pounds  weight. 
She  was  of  the  burden  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
thirty-feven  tons.  She  was  built  by  Peter  Pett,  Efq;  under 
the  infpe£lion  of  Captain  Phineas  Pett,  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  navy  ^. 

It  appears  from  Sir  "William  Monfon,  and  indeed  from  all 
the  unprejudiced  writers  of  thofe  times,  who  were  competent 
judges  of  thefe  matters,  that  the  commerce  of  this  ifland  in- 
creafed  exceedingly  during  the  firft  fifteen  years  of  this  king's 
reign ;  infomuch  that  the  port  of  London  on?y  could  have  fup- 

*>  A  true  defcription  of  his  Majefty's  royal  fhip  built  this  yrar  1637,  at 
Wo'ilwlch  ii  Kent,  to  -he  great  glory  of  the  Elgi  (h  nation,  and  not  paralleled 
jn  tlie  whole  Clirillian  worlJ  :  publifhed  by  bUihority,  London,  410,  1637. 
This  little  piece  is  addrcii'ed  to  Charles  I.  by  its  ainhur,  Thomas  Heyvood, 
who  a^'pfar?  to  have  been  employed  in  contriving  ihe  emblematical  deviifes  or  de- 
figns,  and  in  compcTn^  th:  moitoci  vvh;ch  aJ  intd    and  embcllidieJ  ibis  royal  vcf- 

plied 
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plied  a  hundred  fail,  capable  of  being  eafily  converted  into  nien 
of  war,  and  well  furnifhed  with  ordnance  >.  Tlie  trade  to  the 
'Eaft  Indies,  which  was  but  beginning  in  his  father's  time,  be- 
came now  very  lucrative,  and  our  fliips  gave  law  in  ihofe  partv 
to  almoi'l  all  foreign  nations.  The  trade  to  Guinea  grew  like- 
wife  to  be  of  confiderable  benefit  to  the  Englifli  fabje£ls,  and. 
our  intercourfe  with  Spain,  after  the  ending  of  the  war,  proved 
of  infinite  advantage  likewife  ^.  It  is  true,  there  happened 
fome  confiderable  difputes  between  the  government  and  the 
merchants,  about  cuftoms,  which  fome  of  the  rninlfters  of  the 
crown  thought  depended  immediately  thereupon,  and  might  be 
taken  by  virtue  of  the  prerogative  only  ;  whereas  others  con- 
ceived, as  mod  of  the  merchants  themfelves  did,  that  nothing 
of  this  kind  could  be  levied  but  by  the  confent  of  parliament  : 
but  thefc  very  difputes  iliew  that  trade  was  in  a  fiourifiiing  con- 
dition ;  for  if  the  cuftoms  had  not  rifeu  to  a  confiderable 
height,  beyond  what  they  did  in  former  times,  no  miniiliy 
would  have  run  the  hazard  of  fuch  a  conteft'. 

But  the  principal  fource  of  our  naval  ftrength  then,  (as  it  has 
been  ever  fince),  was  our  plantations,  to  the  encouragement 
and  augmentation  of  which  even  thofe  accidents  highly  contri- 
buted, which  might  have  been  otherwife  fatal  to  fociety  ;  fuch 
as  our  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  divifions,  which  inclined  numbers 
of  fober,  induftrlous,  and  thinking  people  to  prefer  liberty,  and 
whatever  they  could  raifc   in   diltant  and  hitherto  uncultivated 


•  NaVRl  traif^t,  p.  293.  ^  Id'^m,   Ibid.  >  ivl.ny  of 

our  ablefl  writers  of  F.nf;!i(h  hi/Tory,  paiticul^rlv  '.'uch  as  lived  in  t'linfe  day?,  and  ha^e 
difccurfed  of  them,  fpcalc  with  rapture  of"  the  great  ("e'icity  of  thefc  times,  and  ot 
the  wealth  and  profjierity  of  the  nation  at  the  petiod  mentioned  in  the  text.  We 
Nviil  inftar.ce  oolv  a  few,  thouijh  it  wou'd  be  bo  diffirlilt  matter  to  a^emble  a  cloud 
of  witncflcs  to  verify  what  we  have  aflerted.  Lord  Clarendon's  hiftory  <'f  the  re- 
bellion, vol.  I.  p.  74 — 76,  Sir  Philip  Warwick's  memoirs,  p.  6a — 64.  Biilftrodc's 
tneiTioirs,  p.  k.  Dr.  Baics's  elcr.cus  motiium,  p.  19,  ai.  Heath's  chronicle,  p.  i. 
Sir  William  DugHale's  Hiort  view  of  the  late  troubles  in  England,  p.  63.  And  'or 
the  ftill  farlher  fatisfaiSion  of  the  reader,  we  refer  him  to  that  admit" 
able  pi6liir€  of  the  llate  of  Eurcps  in  general,  and  of  this  country  in  particular, 
I^ft  us  by  the  carl  of  Clarendon,  in  his  Jif:  latfly  publifhed,  eJit.  1759,  8vo.  vol. 
».  p.  10,   71. 
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lands,  to  the  uneaf)'  fituatioa  in  which  they  found  themfelves 
at  home  ■". 

The  colony  of  Virginia  had  ftruggled  under  great  difficulties, 
from  the  time  it  fell  under  the  dire<5lion  of  a  company,  till  the 
king  was  plealed  to  take  it  into  iiis  own  hands;  which  he  did 
very  foon  after  his  coming  to  the  crown,  and  then  direiSted  the 
conftitution  o£  that  colony  to  be,  a  governor,  council,  and  a(^ 
fembly.  conformable  to  that  of  this  kingdom,  and  under  which 
the  colony  quickly  began  to  flourifh.  But  this  happy  fituation 
of  aflairs  did  not  lafl  long :  Sir  John  Harvey,  whom  the  king 
had  made  governor,  did  fo  many  illegal  and  grofs  aflions,  that 
the  colony  being  at  length  no  longer  able  to  endure,  caufed  him 
to  be  feized  and  fent  home  as  a  prifoner,  in  1639.  This  beha- 
viour the  king  exceedingly  refented,  and  therefore  fent  him  back 
to  his  government  without  fo  much  as  hearing  the  complahits 
that  were  alledged  againft  him. 

But  this  re-eftabli(hment  was  with  a  view  only  to  fupport  the 
dignity  of  the  crown ;  for,  very  foon  after.  Sir  William  Berk- 
ley was  fent  over  to  fucceed  him,  who  proved  as  good  a  go- 
vernor as  ever  this  colony  had  ",  That  of  New  England  had  its 
name  bellowed  by  his  majefty  when  prince,  and  was  better  fet- 
tled in  King  James's  time  than  any  other  of  our  colonies,  and 
throughout  the  whole  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  was  conftantly 
iiipplied  with  large  draughts  of  people ;  fo  that  by  degrees  it 
was  divided  into  four  governments,  under  which,  it  is  fuppofed, 
there  might  be  near  twenty-five  thoufand  inhabitants ;  whence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  commerce  carried  on  between  this  colony 
and  its  mother-country  niuft  have  been  very  confiderable  even 
in  this  early  period". 

The  Papifts  in  England  finding  themfelves  liable  to  many  fe- 
terities,  and  being  very  apprehenfive  of  more  and  greater  fal- 
ling upon  them,  were  defirous  of  having  an  afylum  in  the  new 
World,  as  well  ^s  other  noiiconformiftsi  and  this  gave  rife  to 

™  Mr.  Neale,  in  bis  hiflory  of  the  Puritans,  obferves,  that  Archbirtiop  Laud 
lirnvc  thoufand;  of  families  :>  New  England  by  the  fcverities  he  extrciied  here. 

n  The  Britifli  empire  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  37 x,  The  hiltory  and  prelenc 
iftate  of  Virginia,  by  Col.  R.  Beveriey,  p.  4*^,  49-  The  hiftory  of  the  Britifh 
plantations  in  Ameiici,  by  Sir  William  Keith,  J3nrt.  p.  144,  145. 

°  Hiftory  of  the  Briiilh  fettlcments  in  North  America  b»  William  Douglas, 
M.  D.  vol.  i,  §  8, 

Vol.  I.  A  B  the 
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the  planting  of  Maryland,  a  country  which  had  heen  hitherto 
accounted  part  of  Virginia,  between  37  and  40  degrees  of  N.  L. 
granted  by  King  Charles,  the  20th  of  June,  1632,  to  the  an- 
ceftor  of  the  prefent  Lord  Baltimore,  and  derived  its  name  of 
Maryland  from  his  queen  Henrietta-Maria.  It  was  more  eafily 
and  more  fuccefsfully  planted  than  any  former  colony  had  been, 
and  the  honourable  Mr.  Leonard  Calvert,  brother  to  the  lord- 
proprietor,  was  the  firft  governor,  and  continued  to  exercife 
his  authority  till  that  of  the  crown  grew  too  feeble  to  protect 
him,  and  then  the  parliament  fent  over  a  governor  of  their 
own  K 

The  Summer-Iflands,  which  were  planted  In  the  laft  reign, 
and  fettled  under  a  regular  government  in  the  year  1619,  flou- 
riflied  exceedingly,  the  country  being  extremely  pleafant  and 
fruitful,  and  the  air  much  more  wholefome  than  in  any  other 
part  of  America  'J.  As  for  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  which 
had  been  regularly  planted  about  the  beginning  of  the  king's 
reign,  it  was  granted  to  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  who  gave  fuch  en- 
couragement to  all  who  were  inclined  to  go  thither,  and  moft 
of  thofe  who  went  became  fo  fpeedily  rich,  that  it  was  quickly 
well  peopled,  and,  even  witiiin  this  period,  was  efteemed  the 
moil:  populous  of  all  our  plantations  ^  The  iflands  of  St.  Chrif- 
topher  and  Nevis  were  alfo  fettled  about  this  time. 

I  am  now  to  take  notice  of  fuch  feamen  as  flouriflied  withiri 
the  compafs  of  this  reign,  and  have  not  hitherto  been  particu- 
larly mentioned. 

MEMOIRS  of  Sir  ROBERT  MANSEL. 

SIR  RoBEiiT  Mansel  claims  the  firft  place  amongft  thefe, 
though  the  memoirs  we  have  of  him  are  far  from  being  fo 
full  as  might  be  widied.  He  was  defcended  from  a  very  ancient, 
and,  in  our  own  times,  though  now  extindt,  noble  family  In  Gla- 
morganlliire,  being  the  third  fon  of  Sir  Edward  Manfel,  knight, 

P  Britifh  empire  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

1  The  general  hiftory  of  Virfjinia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer-ifles,  by 
C»pt.  John  Smith,  London,  1617,  fol.  b.  v. 

"■  A  true  and  exad>  hifiory  vf  the  ifljnd  of  Barbadoef,  by  Richard  Ligon,  Lon- 
don,  i6ST,  fol.  p.  43. 
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by  his  wife  the  Lady  Jane,  daughter  to  Henry  earl  of  Wor- 
cefler  ^  He  additted  himfelf  early  to  the  fea,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  famous  Lord  Howard  of  EfHngham,  lord  high- 
admiral  of  England,  came  to  be  a  confiderable  officer  in  the 
fleet,  and  in  the  Cadiz  expedition  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  the  earl  of  ElTex',  who  thenceforward  receiv- 
ed him  into  his  fpecial  favour;  and  in  the  ifland  voyage  he 
was  captain  of  the  admiral's  own  Aip".  Upon  his  return  he 
adhered  to  his  old  patron  the  eai  i  of  Nottingham,  and  fo  re- 
mained in  Q^een  Elilabeth's  favour  during  ail  her  reign,  in 
which  he  was  often  employed  at  lea,  efpeciaJly  in  the  defence 
ofthecoaft;  and  in  this  fervice  was  remarkably  fuccefsful "', 
particularly  in  1602,  when,  as  we  have  fliewn  elfcwhere.  Sir 
Robert  Manfel  attacked  lix  of  the  Spanilh  gallies  going  to 
Flanders,  funk  three,  and  difperfed  the  refi:.  This  gallant  ac- 
tion the  Dutch,  and  after  them  the  French  hillorians  having 
very  much  mifreprefented.  Sir  Robert  in  his  own  jull:ification 
drew  up  a  complete  relation  of  this  fervice,  which  he  addrefied 
to  his  great  friend  and  patron  the  lord  high-admiral,  an  extract: 
from  which  curious  and  authentic  paper,  agreeable  to  our  pro^ 
mife,  we  here  prelent  the  reader,  moltly  in  his  ov/n  words. 

**  On  the  23d  of  September,  being  in  the  Hope,  and  having 
««  in  my  company  the  Advantage  only  of  the  queen's  fhips, 
*<  which  Capt.  Jones  commanded,  and  two  Dutch  men  of  war, 
*»  I  rid  more  than  half-channel  over  towards  the  coall  of  France 
«'  upon  a  north-weft  and  fouth-eaft  line,  myfclf  being  neareft 
<*  that  coaft,  Capt.  Jones  next  to  me,  and  the  Dutch  men  of 
"  war  a  fea-board,  and  to  the  weftward  of  him.  The  fmall  force 
*«  at  that  time  prefent,  and  with  me,  remaining  thus  dilpofed 
**  for  the  intercepting  of  the  gallies,  having  difmilled  the  Dutch 
*'  men  of  war,  that  ferved  under  me,  upon  their  own  intreaty, 
**  to  revi^lual  and  trim,  and  having  employed  the  reft  of  the 
*«  queen's  flaips  upon  efpecial  fervices,  I  defcried  from  my  top- 
**  maft  heads  fix  low  fails,  which  feme  made  for  gallies,  others 
"  affirmed  them  to  be  fmall  barks  that  had  ftruck  their  top- 

*  Dugdalc's  baronage,  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

*  Dr.  Birch's  memoirs  of  Elifabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.     Stowe,  p.  775. 

■^  Sir  Wiiliaro  Monlbn's  naval  tra*^';,  p.  i8y,  «"   Camden,  p.  895. 
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**  fails,  and  bound  from  Dieppe  towards  the  Downs.  To  whicli 
*'  opinion,  though  1  inclined  moft,  yet  I  direflcd  the  mafterto 
*'  weigh  and  ftand  with  them,  that  I  might  learn  fome  news  of 
<'  the  gallies,  which,  by  your  lordfliip's  advertifement  fent  me, 
<«  I  knew  had  either  paiTed  me  that  night,  or  were  near  at  hand, 
*<  unlefs  the  fea  had  iwallowed  them  up  in  the  ftorms  which 
"  had  raged  three  days  before.  Haying  fet  myfelf  under  fail, 
*'  the  weather  grew  thick,  which  obliged  me  to  lafk  fome  two 
"  points  from  the  wind  towairds  the  Englifli  coaft,  left  the  con- 
**  tinuance  of  that  dark  wc?.ther  might  give  them  power  to  run 
**  out  a-head  of  me.  About  1 1  o'clock  the  weather  cleared, 
♦*  when  I  difcovered  them  plainly  to  be  the  Spanifh  gallies  fo 
**  long  time  expelled,  at  which  time  with  the  reft  I  plied  to  re- 
«»  ceive  them  by  croffmg  their  fore-foot  as  they  flood  along  the 
**  channel,  which  they  endeavoured  till  they  perceived  that,  by 
«  the  continuance  of  that  courfe,  they  could  not  efcape  the 
*<  power  of  my  ordnance. 

<f  All  this  time  thefe  two  fiy-boats  were  between  them  and 
*'  me;  and,  as  the  flaves  report  that  fwam  afhore  at  Dover, 
"  they  determined  with  three  gallies  to  have  boarded  each  o^ 
**  thofe  Iliips,  and  could  have  executed  that  refolution  but  for 
"  the  fear  of  her  majefty's  great  galleon,  (as  they  termed  the 
"  Hope),  wbofe  force  that  they  ihunned  in  that  kind,  (confi- 
<«  dering  the  difadvantage  that  twice  lix  of  the  beft  gallies  that 
«'  ever  I  faw  hath  by  fighting  againft  one  jQiip  of  her  force),  I 
*'  do  as  much  commend,  as  otherwife  I  do  deteft  their  fliame- 
*<  ful  working,  in  that,  full  of  cowardlinefs  and  weaknefs,  they 
**  rowed  back  to  the  weftward,  and  fpent  the  day  by  running 
•*  away,  in  hopes  that  the  darknefs  of  the  night  would  give 
«*  them  liberty  fufficient  to  fliun  the  only  (hip  they  feared,  or 
**  that  was  indeed  in  the  fea  at  that  time  to  gi've  them  the  caufe 
«'  of  fear,  I  mean  between  them  and  Dunkirk  or  Newport. 
"  This  error  only  of  theirs  bred  their  confufion,  as  you  may 
*'  perceive  by  the  fequel. 

**  i^or  they  no  fooner  began  that  courfe  of  rowing  back  again, 
*'  but  I  inftantly  made  figns  for  Capt.  Jones  in  the  Advantage 
'[  of  the  queen'.s  to  come  to  me,  whom  I  prefently  dire<Sled  to 
-*  repair  to  Calais  road,  and  thence  to  fend  the  alarm  into  the 
^-  States  army  aiTemblf-.d  before  Slr.ys,  and  to  advife  fucb  men 
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S«  of  war  as  kept  on  the  coaft  of  Flanders,  upon  any  other  oc- 
f  cafion,  to  ftand  off  to  the  fea,  to  meet  with  the  gallies  in  the 
*<  night,  which  fliould  be  chaced  by  me,  with  my  lights  in  my 
»*  top-maft  heads,  and  a  continual  difcharging  of  my  ordnance. 
"  Capt.  Jones  having  fliaped  his  courfe  according  to  my  direc- 
*'  tioris,  I  gave  orders  for  hoifling  and  trimming  of  my  fails  by 
"  the  wind  to  keep  fight  of  the  gallies  :  the  two  ily-boals, 
f*  being  {lill  a-weather  of  me,  did  the  like, 

*«  Which  chace  we  held  till  fun-fetting,  obferving  this  courfe 
<«  following  all  the  day.  They,  being  a-weather  of  me,  kept 
«*  their  continual  boards,  that  the  gallies  were  always  between 
f*  them  J  and  myfelf,  being  to  leeward,  made  luch  fhort  turns, 
"  as  I  kept  all  the  afternoon,  in  a  manner  even  in  the  very  eye 
«  of  their  courfe,  between  them  and  the  place  of  their  defign, 
<*  ever  difcharging  my  befc  ordnance  to  warn  the  Anfwer  of  her 
"  majefty's,  that  rid  by  my  directions  at  the  Downs  upon  ira- 
f«  porcant  fervice,  as  your  lordfliip  knoweth ;  and  the  Flemings 
*'  that  were  there,  having  left  the  fea,  upon  unknown  grounds 
<<  to  me,  (yet  fent  from  Portfmouth  bj  the  moft  provident  di- 
<«  redlion  of  her  facred  majeily  to  av/ait  the  coming  of  the  gal- 
"  lies,  upon  advertifernents  that  her  highnefs  received  of  their 
f'  being  put  to  fea),  to  fet  fail,  who  elfe  had  received  no  un- 
"  derftanding  of  the  gallies,  neither  came  they  within  ihot  of 
f'  them  till  after  night,  howfoeyer  the  reputation  of  the  fervice 
««  is  wholly  challenged  by  them. 

*'  Having  given  your  lordfhlp  an  account  how  this  day  was 
"  thus  fpent  by  me  from  8  o'clock  until  the  evening,  and  with 
"  thefe  only  helps,  I  befecch  your  lordfhip  to  be  pleafed  to  un- 
"  derftand,  that  with  the  fetting  of  the  fun  I  could  both  difcern 
*<  the  (hips  laft  mentioned  under  fail  at  the  Downs,  and  the  gal- 
"  lies  to  have  let  their  fails,  direcling  their  courfe  dole  aboard 
«*  our  fliore,  each  of  them  being  out  of  fight  of  the  other,  and 
"  my  Dutch  conforts  by  this  time  to  have  been  left  by  the  gal- 
"  hes  to  a  ftern  chace.  When  I  perceived  them  to  hold  that 
"  courfe,  which  would  bring  them  within  fliot  of  the  Anfwer 
"  and  the  reft  that  were  in  the  Downs,  I  held  a  clean  contrary 
"  courfe  from  them,  towards  the  coaft  of  France,  to  confirm 
"  the  fecure  paffage  they  thought  to  find  on  our  coaft,  which  I 
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continued  until  the  report  of  their  battery  gave  me  alTurance 
of  the  gallics  being  engaged  with  them. 
<*  How  the  battery  began,  who  began  it,  how  it  was  conti- 
nued, how  ended,  and  to  whom  the  reputation  of  the  fervice 
is  due,  I  leave  to  be  confidered  by  your  lordfliip  by  the  pe- 
rufal  of  the  true  difcourfe  following.  The  Anfwer  of  the 
queen  which  Capt.  Broadgate  commanded,  as  flie  rid  more 
foutherly  at  the  Downs  than  the  Flemings,  fo  came  flie  firil 
to  the  gallies,  and  beftowed  twenty-eight  pieces  of  ordnance 
on  them,  before  the  Flemings  came  in,  who  at  length  fecond- 
ed  him  with  very  many  fliot. 

"  During  this  battery  of  ours  upon  the  gullies,  which  I  fo 
term,  becaufe  they  never  exchanged  one  fliot,  at  the  very  firft 
report  of  the  Anfwer's  ordnance,  I  direftcd  the  mafter  of 
my  fhip  to  bear  up  with  the  fouth  end  of  the  Goodwin,  with 
which  directions  I  delivered  my  reafons  publicly  as  I  flood  on 
the  poop  of  my  fhip,  v'i%.  that,  if  I  flood  diretliy  into  them, 
the  gallies,  before  I  could  recover  the  place,  would  either  be 
driven  afliore  or  funk,  and  fo  there  would  prove  no  need  of 
my  force,  or  elfe  by  their  nimble  failing  they  would  efcape  the 
fhips,  of  whom  (once  getting  a- head)  ihey  could  receive  no 
impediment  j  for  there  was  no  one  fliip  but  the  Advantage  in 
the  fea  that  could  hinder  them  to  recover  any  port  in  Flan- 
ders, or  the  eaft  countries,  (Sluys  only  excepted),  unlefs  I 
flayed  them  at  that  f;'.nd-he?.d. 

««  Having  recovered  as  near  that  place  as  I  defired,  I  flayed 
at  leafl  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  could  either  fee  the  gal- 
ley, hear  or  fee  any  of  thofe  fhips,  their  lights,  or  report  of 
their  ordnance,  which  made  me  and  all  my  company  hold 
opinion,  that  they  had  outfailed  the  Anfwer  and  the  reft  of  the 
Flemings,  and  fliunned  fight  of  me,  by  going  a-feaboard  of 
my  fhip,  which  I  fo  verily  believed,  as  I  once  diredlly  deter- 
mined to  fail  for  Sluys,  with  hope  only,  that  the  preparation 
which  I  know  the  States  had  there,  would  be  able  to  prevent 
their  entrance  into  that  place.  "vVhilft  I  remained  thus  doubt- 
ful, or  rather  hopeiefs,  to  hinder  their  recovery  of  Dunkirk  or 
Newport,  in  cafe  they  had  been  a-feaboard  of  me,  fome  of 
my  company  defcried  a  fingle  galley  plying  from  the  fliore  to 
get  a-b^:ad  of  my  iLlp.  When  flie  approached  within  caliver- 
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*'  fhot,  I  difcharged  about  thirty  pieces  of  ordnance  of  my  lower 
*'  and  upper  tier  at  her  alone;  myfclf  with  many  other  in  my 
"  fliip  Civr  when  her  main-yard  was  fhot  afunder,  heard  the 
"  report  of  many  fhot  that  hit  her  hull,  heard  many  their  mofl 
"  pitiful  outcries,  which  when  I  perceived  to  continue,  and,  in- 
"  ftead  of  making  way  from  me,  to  near  me  what  fhe  could,  I 
«  forbore  fliooting,  and  commanded  one  that  fpoke  the  Portu- 
"  gueze  language  to  tell  them,  that  I  was  contented  to  receive 
"  them  to  m.ercy,  which  I  would  accordingly  have  performed, 
<'  had  not  the  other  five  gallies  offered  to  itand  a-head  of  me  at 
"  that  very  inftant,  and  thereby  would  have  left  me,  as  they  had 
*'  both  the  firfl  two  Dutch  fliips,  and  afterwards  the  Anfwer, 
"  with  the  red  of  the  Flemings,  had  I  omitted  any  fmall  time 
'*  of  executing  the  advantage  I  had  of  their  being  on  my  broad- 
"  fide,  which,  as  appears,  was  To  effe£lually  employed,  (how- 
*'  foever  the  night  wherein  this  fervice  was  performed  might 
"  hinder  the  particular  mention  of  their  hurts),  as  none  can  de- 
<*  ny  but  that  God  pleafed  thereby  only  to  work  their  confullon  : 
*'  for  fmce  that  time,  none  hath  faid  or  can  fpeak  of  any  one 
"  fhot  made  towards  them  j  yet  four  of  them  are  funk  and 
"  wrecked,  the  fifth  paft  doing  the  enemy  fervice,  and  the  fixtli 
**  they  are  forced  to  new-build  at  Dunkirk,  where  (if  I  be  not 
*'  much  deceived)  fhe  will  prove  more  chargeable  than  profita- 
**  ble,  if  the  default  reft  not  in  ourfelves. 

"  The  difagreement  between  the  Dutch  captains  themfelve?, 
*'  touching  the  ftemming  and  finking  of  the  sallies,  (whereof 
«  one  challenged  before  your  lordfhip,  and  in  many  other  pub- 
*'  lie  places,  to  have  ftemmed  and  funk  two  himfelf ),  and  the 
♦<  printed  pamphlet,  containing  the  ftemming  and  finking  of 
"  three  gallies,  gives  the  reputation  thereof  to  three  feveral  cap- 
"  tains,  amongft  whom  no  mention  is  made  of  the  firft ;  and, 
**  whereas  there  are  but  two  in  all  funk,  I  lea/e  to  be  reconci- 
"  led  among  themfelves,  and  to  your  lordfliip,  whether  that  the 
"  fame  of  right  appertaineth  not  to  her  majefty's  fliip  the  Hope, 
**  in  refpetl  of  the  allegations  before  mentioned,  every  par- 
"  ticular  whereof  being  to  be  proved  by  the  oaths  of  my  whole 
"  company,  and  maintained  with  the  hazard  of  my  life,  witti 
*•  that  which  f'jlloweth  : 

*•   X.  As 
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"  I.  As  the  fliooting  of  the  fiiigle  galley's  main-yard  ;  hi^ 
**  beftowing  above  thirty  pieces  of  ordnance  iipon  that  one 
*'  galley  within  lefs  than  caliver-fhot. 

**  2.  That  they  in  the  galley  made  many  lamentable  outcried 
**  for  my  receiving  them  into  mercy. 

**  3.  That  I  would  accordingly  have  received  them,  but  for 
"  giving  them  over,  to  encounter  with  the  other  five  gaUiesj 
**  which  elfe  had  left  me  to  a  ftern-chace. 

*'  To  theie  reafons  I  add  the  alTertion  of  the  vice-admiral 
'*  himfelf,  who  told  me  (whatfocver  he  fpake  in  other  places) 
**  that  one  of  the  gallies  which  he  ftemmed  had  her  main- 
**  yard  fliot  afunder  before  his  coming  aboard  her;  by  whom- 
**  foever  flie  was  then  flemmed,  your  lordfliip  may  judge  who 
"  ruined  her,  conlidering  (he  made  no  refiftance  by  his  own 
**  report,  but  by  crying  to  him  for  mercy. 

"  Touching  the  other  galley  ftemmed  and  funk,  I  have  al- 
*'  ready  proved  how  llie  (as  all  the  reft)  had  got  a-head  the 
•♦  Anfwer  of  the  queen's  not  named,  and  the  reft:  of  the  States 
**  men  of  war  with  her,  who  challenge  the  whole  credit  of  this 
*'  fervlce.  They,  as  all  other  feamen,  cannot  deny  but  that 
**  the  gallies  will  outfail  all  (hips  in  fuch  a  loome  gale  of  wind 
"  and  fmooth  fea  as  we  had  that  night. 

*'  The  gallies  being  then  quicker  of  fail  than  they,  how  could 
"  they  by  any  means  poftible  fetch  them  up  but  by  fome  im- 
**  pediment  ?  Impediment  they  received  none  but  by  my  ord- 
*'  nance,  which  amounted  to  fifty  great  (hot  at  thofe  five 
**  which  came  laft  from  the  ftiore,  when  all  the  fhips  were 
**  above  a  mile  aftern. 

"  Some,  notwithftanding,  out  of  their  detrading  dlfpofitionSj 
"  may  perchance  fay,'  that  the  two  which  were  wrecked  at 
"  Newport  would  have  periflied  by  ftorm,  though  they  had 
**  not  been  battered  :  whereto  though  I  have  fufficiently  an- 
*'  fwered,  firfi:,  in  fhewing  that  they  might  have  recovered  any 
**  of  tlie  places  thereabouts  before  eight  o'clock  that  night,  but 
"  for  me,  and  then  the  fecond  time  before  the  mornings  had 
*'  they  not  been  encountered  by  me  alone,  at  the  South-fand 
**  head;  yet,  for  further  proof  that  they  mifcarried  by  our  bat- 
"  lery  only,  1  fay,  that  if  one  of  the  gallies  M'hich  received 
"  leaft  damage  by  our  ordnance  did  outlive  Friday's  ftorm, 

"  continuing 
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'<  continuing  till  Saturday  noon,  being  driven  among  the  iflands 
**  of  Zealand,  to  recoi^er  Calais,  then  furely  thofe  two  (unler<? 
"  they  had  been  exceedingly  torn)  would  have  made  fliift  to 
*'^  have  recovered  the  ports  of  Newport,  Graveling,  or  Dun- 
"  kirk  J  eipecially  iince  from  the  place  where  I  battered  them 
*'  they  might  have  been  at  the  remoteft  of  thofe  places,  about 
*'  four  hours  before  any  ftorm  began.  But  fuch  feemed  their 
*'  hafte  to  fave  their  lives,  as  their  thought  ran  of  a  fhore,  and 
*^  not  of  a  harbour. 

"  Now  that  1  have  delivered  unto  your  lordfliip  the  whole 
**  and  true  difcourfe  of  this  bufinefs,  I  fliall  forbear  to  trouble 
*«  your  patience  with  any  further  relation  of  that  night,  and 
"  next  day's  fpending  my  time,  (though  the  fame  in  their  chace 
"  had  like  to  have  coft  her  Majefty  her  fhip,  and  the  Hves  of 
"  as  m.any  as  were  in  her),  and  conclude  with  admiration  of 
<*  their  not  holding  her  Majefty's  fhip,  nor  I,  (her  unworthieit 
"  fervant),  and  then,  and  yet,  by  her  Highnefs's  grace,  and 
**  your  lordfhip's  favour^  admiral  of  the  forces  in  that  place, 
<«  am  not  once  mentioned,  efpeciajly  fince  the  fix  gallies  might 
*'  fafely  have  arrived,  before  feven  o'clock  that  night,  at  any  of 
<'  the  ports  of  Flanders  to  the  weftward  of  Oftend.  And  that 
"  the  Dutch  fliips  had  hot  come  from  an  anchor  in  the  Downs, 
*'  but  for  the  figns  (fignals)  they  received  from  me.  Then,  that 
*'  the  force  of  her  Maiefty's  fliip  wherein  I  was,  enforced  them 
**  to  keep  clofe  aboard  the  Englifli  iliorcj  whereby  thofe  (hips 
<*  in  the  Downs  had  power  given  them  to  come  to  fight,  v,'hich 
"  fight  was  begun  by  the  Anfwer  of  the  queen's. 

"  And,  laf^ly,  fince  the  gallies  efcaped  their  battery,  and 
"  had  gotten  a-head  thofe  fliips  above  a  mile  at  leaft,  and  never 
**  received  any  impediment  after  but  only  by  mcj  who  lingered 
<«  them  (as  you  have  heard)  until  the  toming  up  of  thofe  fiiips 
*'<  that  challenge  to  fiem  them  ;  which  being  granted,  I  cannot 
"  fee  how  any  other  credit  can  rightly  be  given  them  (for  that 
«'  ftem  I  mean)  than  to  a  lackey  for  pillaging  of  that  dead  body 
«  which  his  mafter  had  flain." 

There  were  three  rhotives  which  induced  me  to  Infert  this  re- 
htiori,  long  as  it  is,  in  this  work.  Firft,  becaufe  the  paper  is 
very  curious  in  itfelf,  and  well  drawn.     Next,  becaufe  it  does 
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honour  to  the  memory  of  its  author,  Sir  Robert  Manfel,  arnl 
comes  in  with  great  propriety  here.  Lafdy,  as  it  fhews  the  cor- 
redlnefs  of  thofe  times,  when  every  thing  was  examined  into, 
and  fifted  to  the  very  bottom,-^which  made  officers  fo  tender  of 
their  chara£lers,  that  they  were  ever  ready,  upon  any  fuch  oc- 
cafion  as  this  before  us,  to  render  a  ftrift  account  of  their  con- 
du£t,  in  fo  full  and  circumftantial  a  manner,  as  abfolutely  filen- 
Ced  calumny,  and  left  no  farther  room  for  difpute. 

On  tlie  acceflion  of  King  James  he  was  continued  in  his  poft 
of  vice-admiral,  to  which  he  had  been  raifed  by  the  intereft  of 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  remained  in  favour  for  feveral 
years.  When  the  lord  high-ad miraFs  enemies  had  fo  far  alie- 
nated his  Majefty's  affections  as  to  procure  a  commiffion  for  re- 
forming abufes  in  the  navy,  (which  was  equally  detrimental  to 
his  reputation  and  authority),  Sir  Piobert  Manfel  chofe  rather  ta 
adhere  to  his  friend,  than  to  make  court  at  his  expence  5  and 
with  this  view  advifed  his  lordfliip  not  to  fubmit  to  this  com- 
miffion, for  which  Sir  Robert  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Mar- 
fhalfea,  and  continued  there  fbme  months,  in  the  year  1613'^. 
In  confequence  of  this  inquiry,  many  abufes  were  however  real- 
ly difcovered  and  corrected,  fo  that  25,0001.  a-year  were  foon 
after  faved  to  the  crown  ^j  from  a  juft  fenfe  of  which.  Sir  Ro- 
bert advifed  his  patron  to  rcfign  his  high  office,  perceiving  that 
he  began  to  outlive  his  abilities,  and  that  his  longer  continuance 
therein  might  become  more  and  more  detrimental  both  to  the 
public  and  himfelf. 

To  prevent  the  navy  fron*  receiving  any  prejudice  by  the  earl 


'■^  V/inwocd's  memorhis,  vol.  iii.  p.  4-60. 

y  This  is  affirmed  by  King  James  in  his  fpeech  to  his  parliament,  A.  D.  i5zo, 
jr,  Frankland's  annals,  p.  49-.  His  Majefty  rewarded  the  feveral  commillioners 
with  the  honoHr  of  knighthood  for  the  fervices  rendered  the  public  in  this  re- 
fptfi,  as  well  as  f^r  the  great  pains  they  exerted  on  the  occafion.     The  names 

of  ihefe  gentlemen  weie Fortefcne,  John   Ofborne,  Gaughton,         ■■■ 

Sutton,  and  William  Pitts,  Ei'qrs;  Mr.  Camden's  annals  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Under  the  year  1619.  Sir  V/illiam  Monfon,  as  the  reader  will  find,  fufflred  fe- 
vcrely  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  for  having  dcvifcd  fo  right  as  well  as  fo  honeft  a 
meafure.  A  like  commiffion,  which  demonflrates  that  wife  prince's  early  care 
of  and  attention  to  the  navy,  ifTued  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
directed  to  James  earl  of  Mar'borough,  George  duke  of  Buckingham,  Robert 
carl  of  Lindfcy,  and  other  lords,  Ryma's  foeden,  torn,  xviii.  p.  758, 

of 
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«f  Nottingham's  refignation,  Sir  Robert  Manfel  applied  lilmfelf 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  advifed  to  obtain  that 
office ;  and  when  he  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  his  youth 
and  want  of  experience,  told  him  plainly,  why  he  thought  him 
fitteft  for  the  place.  He  obferved,  that  in  time  of  peace  the  bed 
fervice  that  could  be  done  was  to  look  well  to  the  conftant  re- 
pair of  the  navy,  and  to  rebuild  occafionally  fuch  fliips  as  want- 
ed it ;  and  that  by  applying  himfelf  afliduoufly  to  the  dutv  of 
his  ofBce,  he  might  acquire  ail  the  knowledge  that  was  necef- 
fary,  before  any  war  (hould  call  him  into  atftion.  Thus  the  duke 
was  brought  into  the  office  of  high-admiral  by  the  perfuafion  of 
Sir  Robert  Manfel,  and  upon  very  juft  motives  :  neither  was  it 
at  all  to  the  prejudice  of  his  old  mafter ;  for  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham had  a  penfion  of  one  thoufand  pounds  a-year,  and  the 
duke  made  a  prefent  to  the  countefs  of  Nottingham  of  three 
thoufand  pounds.  This  tranfaclion  happened  in  1616,  and,  in 
confequence  thereof.  Sir  Robert  Manfel  was,  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham's  intereft,  made  vice-admiral  for  life. 

The  duke,  by  his  advice,  did  another  thing  which  was  very 
commendable.  He  procured  a  commiffion  to  be  granted  to  fe- 
veral  able  and  experienced  perfons  for  the  management  of  the 
navy,  which  had  very  good  effects :  nay,  there  is  ftrong  reafon 
to  believe,  conlidering  the  great  confuiion  into  which  things  af- 
terwards fell,  that  the  fleet,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  commif^ 
(ion,  would  have  been  abfolutely  mined ;  whereas,  by  the  help 
of  it,  it  was  fo  well  preferved,  that  Buckingham,  upon  his  im- 
peachment, acquitted  himfelf  better  in  what  related  thereto, 
than  in  regard  to  any  other  article  ^. 

In  1620,  Sir  Robert  Manfel  commanded  the  fleet  fitted  out 
againft  the  pirates  of  Algiers,  of  which  we  have  given  an  im- 
partial account  in  its  proper  place  ^.  However  unfortunate  he 
was  in  the  management  of  that  expedition,  yet  there  feems  to 
be  no  reafon  to  conceive  he  was  in  any  great  fault.  It  is  admit- 
ted, that  he  advifed  it  from  a  generous  and  public  fpirited  mo- 
tive, the  defire  of  raifing  the  Englifli  reputation  at  fea,  and  free- 
ing our  trade  from  the  infults  of  thefe  rovers ;  but  it  feems  he 

2  S-ee  all  thefe  fa£>s  fully  ftdted  in  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  anfwer  to  the  firft 
article  of  his  impeachment,  in  Fraiikland's  annals,  p.  i88.  3  See  before, 

P-  475,  47«. 

aC  ^  was 
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was  fent  abroad  with  fo  limited  a  commiffion,  and  had  fo  many 
raw  and  unexperienced  officers  employed  in  the  fleet,  through 
ihe  favour  of  eminent  courtierSj  that  from  thefe  and  other  crofs 
accidents  he  was  difabled  from  performing  what  he  intendedj, 
though  he  did  all  that  was  in  his  power,  and  is  on  that  account 
commended  by  the  moft  knowing  writers  of  thofe  times  ^. 

This  unlucky  affair,  however,  and  perhaps  his  declining  ia 
the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  hindered  him  from  be- 
ing employed  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles;  and  the  very  ne- 
glect of  him  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  errors  therein*^.  He 
continued,  notwithftanding,  in  poffeffion  of  his  ofHce  of  vice- 
admiral,  and  lived  till  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars, 
•when  he  died  with  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  feaman,  and 
a  perfon  of  unblemifhed  integrity  •,  leaving,  fo  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  no  iflue  «*. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  work,  Sir  William  Monfon  has  frequent- 
ly been  mentioned  as  an  admiral,  and  full  as  often  cited  as  an 
author ;  we  fnall  now  take  occafion  to  throw  together  fuch  par-? 
ticulars  as  Kelate  to  him,  and  which  are  fcattered  in  a  variety  of 
books,  in  order  to  preferve,  as  entire  as  may  be,  the  memory 
of  fo  worthy  a  perfon,  and  of  the  principal  a£lions  by  him  at- 
chieved ;  fome  of  which  he  has  alio  left  us  recorded  by  his  pwri 
pen. 

b  Sec  an  accoi^nt  of  this  expedition,  printed  by  authority  in  i6ii,  4to.  Rnfh- 
worth's  coUeOions,  vol.  i.  p.  34.     Frankland's  annals,  p.  55.  ^  Kennet, 

vol.  jii.  p.  13.  L'fiflrange's  hiftory  of  Charles  1.  p.  17.  Rufhvvorth's  collec- 
tions, vol.  i.  p.  195. 

d  Englifh  baroretage,  vol.  i  p.  489.  His  knowledge  in  his  profefllon  roiifl 
have  been  very  extenfive,  as  well  as  his  charafler  as  a  gallant  officer,  fince  we 
rind  him  recommended  by  Sir  John  Pennington  to  the  king,  in  1641,  as  the  pro- 
pereQ  perfon  to  feize  the  fleet  for  that  prince's  ferviee:  his  authority,  as  vice- 
admiral  of  England,  as  well  as  his  known  and  great  reputation  with  the  feamen, 
being,  as  was  fuggeded,  like  to  meet  with  little  refiftance  from  the  power  of  the 
satl  of  V/arwick,  who  had  found  means  the  year  before  to  bring  it  under  the 
dominion  of  the  pariiamerf ;  but  his  Majefly  was  Epprehentive  left  Sir  Robert's 
advanced  fige.  and  the  infirmities  that  attended  thereon,  might  render  the  atfempt 
hazardous,  though  he  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  courage  and  integrity.  Sir  Robert 
at  this  time  refided  at  Greenwich.  Lord  Clarcndor/s  hiflory  of  the  rebellion, 
vol.  ii.  p.  tf7;. 
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'~I~^  H  E  family  of  Monfon  has  been  long  fettled  in  Lincoln- 
-I-  fliire,  of  which  this  gentleman  was  a  native  ^.  He  was 
the  fourth  fon  of  John  Monfon,  Efq;  by  Mary,  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Huffey,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1560  f.  He 
went  very  early  to  fea,  as  himfelf  infornio  us,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Spanifh  wars,  and  in  the  condition  only  of  a  prir 
yate  manj  his  wages,  according  to  the  frugality  of  that  time, 
being  no  more  than  ten  fliilhngs  a  month  ;  from  whence  he 
was  gradually  advanced  to  the  great  commands  he  afterwards 
bore.  His  firft  voyage  was  in  the  year  15^5,  in  which  he  en- 
gaged v/ithout  the  knowledge  either  of  his  father  or  mother, 
and  wherein  he  fav/  the  fharpeft  fervice  he  met  with  through- 
out his  life.  He  was  on  board  a  privateer,  which  was  but  a, 
fmall  veffel,  and  in  confort  with  another  flill  fmaller.  Tliey 
failed  from  the  Ifle  of  Wight  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
ifoon  after  came  up  with  a  ftout  Spaniili  Ihlp  of  three  hundred 
tons,  well  manned.  Xhe  crew,  however,  of  the  two  priva- 
teers refolved  to  board  her,  which  they  did  towards  evening  j 
but  the  wind  growing  high,  and  the  night  dark,  their  veHels 
fell  off,  and  they  were  left  on  board  the  Spaniards.  The  ficht 
continued  all  night,  with  variety  of  fuccefs  ;  but  at  laft,  about 
feven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Spaniards  yielded  s.  In  1587, 
he  had  the  command  of  a  Ihip,  and  was  employed  afterwards 
throughput  the  v/hole  reign  of  the  queen. 

In  the  year  1589,  he  ferved  as  vice-admiral  in  the  earl  of 
Cumberland's  fleet,  and  did  excellent  fervice-,  but  in  the  courfc 
of  that  expedition  endured  fuch  hardfliips  as  brought  upon  him^ 
a  fit  of  ficknefs,  which  detained  him  in  England  a  whole  year^. 
In  1591,  he  ferved  again  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Cumberland,  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  remained  a  prifoner  near  two  years L  'Ihis 
did  not  difcourage  him  from  a6ting  under  the  earl  again,  almoft 
as  foon  as  he  had  recovered  his  hberty,  in  the  year   1593  ". 

*  Fuller's  worthies  in  Lincoln(hire,  p.  163.     Wood's  Athen,  Oxon.  vr.i   j. 
col,  33(5.  f  Sir  \yilliam  Monfon's  naval  tracts,  p.  50J.  e  iMd, 

P-  a4iJ.  *•  Ibid.  p.  505,  i  Ibid.  p.  173,  and  J04.  k  Il^id, 


p.  rSi. 
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In  the  famous  expedition  to  Cadiz,  in  the  year  1596,  he  was 
captain  of  the  Repulfe,  the  earl  of  Effex's  own  lliip,  to  whom 
he  did  great  fervice,  by  his  wife  and  moderate  counfel,  and 
was,  therefore,  very  defervedly  knighted '.  In  the  Ifland-voy- 
age  he  commanded  the  Rainbow,  and  if  the  earl  of  EfTex  had 
then  followed  the  informations  he  gave  him,  he  had  certainly 
taken  moft  of  the  Spanifli  galleons'".  In  1599,  he  had  the 
command  of  the  Defiance  in  the  Downs,  and  in  1602,  being 
vice-admiral,  he  had  the  good  luck  to  take  a  great  carrack  of 
1600  tons,  which,  with  its  cargo,  was  worth  a  million  of  pieces 
of  eight".  In  1602  he  was  at  fea  again,  and  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  fquadron,  in  which,  though  he  performed  no  great 
fervice,  yet  he  brought  it  home  fafely  through  many  perils  °. 
1  have  not  gone  into  the  particulars  of  thefe  fervices,  becaufe 
they  have  been  all  of  them  treated  at  large  already,  and  with 
due  refpecl:  to  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  this  gentleman  in 
his  writings  j  fo  that  to  have  entered  into  the  circumftances  of 
them,  would  have  involved  us  in  needlefs  repetitions. 

At  the  acceffion  of  King  James,  no  feaman  appeared  to  have 
a  fairer  title  to  his  favour  than  Sir  William  Monfon,  whofe 
attachment  to  his  interefl;  had  engaged  the  Lords  of  the  privy- 
council  to  place  an  extraordinary  confidence  in  his  management 
of  the  fleet,  of  which  we  have  before  taken  notice  p.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear,  that  Sir  William  throughout  the  courfe 
of  that  reign  received  any  extraordinary  gratifications,  but  ra- 
ther the  contrary.  He  had  the  charge  of  the  narrow  feas  for 
twelve  years,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1604,  to 
the  year  1616,  in  which  time  he  did  remarkable  fervice'',  in 
fupporting  the  honour  of  the  Englifli  flag  agalnft  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Dutch  and  French,  and  in  his  remarkable  voy- 
age round  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  fcour  the  feas  of  pi- 
rates, of  which  likewife  we  have  given  an  account  in  its  proper 
place  ^ 

After  fo  many  and  fo  great  fervices  rendered  to  the  crown, 
and  fo  many  years  fpent  in  duty  to  his  country,  Sir  William 

'  Ibid.  p.  184.  "1   Ibid.  p.  189.  "  See  the  naval  hiflory  of  j 

Qvieen  ElJfabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  495,  497.  °  Sir  William  Monfon's  nava 

traOs,  p.  189.  P  Naval  hift.  of  King  James,  in  this  vol.  p.  454.         ^  Ihid.' 

p.  A-;.j.  f  laid.  p.  46s. 

had 
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had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  difgrace,  and  to  find  all  that  he 
had  done,  and  all  that  he  had  advifed,  which  perhaps  was  of 
no  lefs  coniequence,  mifunderftood,  and  turned  to  his  difad- 
vantage.  As  this  is  the  moft  remarkable  part  of  his  perfonal 
hiftory,  fo  it  feems  to  deferve  our  and  the  reader's  attention  on 
another  account,  I  mean  the  relation  it  has  to  the  ftate  of  ma- 
ritime affairs  in  thofc  days;  and,  therefore,  I  fliall  give  as  clear 
and  concife  an  account  thereof  as  I  can.  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing  either  to  offend  the  great,  or  fall  into  the  diflike  of  the 
many.  Sir  William  Monfon  was  fo  unlucky  to  run  into  both 
thefe  misfortunes;  the  former  he  incurred  through  a  defire  of 
ferving  his  country,  and  the  latter  by  his  zeal  in  difcharging  his 
duty  on  a  ticklifh  oceaflon.  His  great  knowledge  in  maritime 
affairs,  and  the  confidence  which  the  feamen  had  in  him, 
brought  to  his  view  moif  of  the  grievances  in  the  navy,  which 
he  honeflly  laboured  to  redrefs.  This  gave  rife  to  a  commifhoa 
for  that  purpofe,  that  has  been  often  mentioned,  and  that  com- 
miffion  gave  great  diffafle  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  then  lord 
high-admiral,  and  to  thofe  who  under  him  had  the  chief  ma- 
nagement of  the  fleet.  It  went  on  notwithftanding;  a  great 
reformation  was  made,  and  the  king  faved  abundance  of  money 
in  this  article ;  which,  however,  did  not  lelTen  the  fpleen  con- 
ceived  againfl  Sir  William  Monfon,  for  having  fet  this  defign  on 
foot  *. 

The  other  accident  which  hurt  him  with  the  people  was  this : 
the  Lady  Arbella  having  made  her  efcape,  orders  were  fenr 
to  Sir  William  Monfon  to  prevent,  if  pofTible,  her  getting  ei- 
ther into  France  or  Flanders ;  and  though  he  did  not  receive 
thefe  orders  till  twenty-four  hours  after  her  departure,  yet  he 
executed  them  mofl  efFe£lually,  and  retook  her  in  a  bark  bound 
for  Calais,  within  four  miles  of  that  place'.  This  was  the 
fame  lady,  concerning  whom  fo  much  noife  had  been  made  ivt 

s  See  n?,val  trails,  p.  370,  where  oiir  author  enumerates  the  many  ahu<es 
committed  in  the  navy,  with  the  means  of  reforming  them,  and  which  abuCes 
he  fays  began  to  creep  in  like  rufl  into  iron,  at  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elil'a- 
beth's  reign.  '   Winwood's  memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  180.     This  laJy- 

is  in  m>ft  of  our  hiflorians  called  the  Lady  Arabella;  bur,  in  the  proclamatiua 
pnblilhtd  6pon  her  flight,  and  which  is  extant  in  Rymer's  foeJua,  vol.  xvi, 
p.  710,  (be  is  ftylcd  the  Lady  Arbella,  and  d  OiC  wiotc  her  name. 

the 
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the  buGnefs  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  plot ;  and  as  flie  v*-a5?  d 
great  object  of  popular  pity,  i'o  upon  this  occafion,  many  ftrangc 
ilories  were  circulated,  which  ferved  to  raife  the  odium  for  re- 
taking her;  though  it  was  his  duty,  and  what  the  court  ought 
to  have  looked  upon  as  an  important  fervice".  The  Dutchj 
too,  who  were  angry  with  him  for  his  conduct  in  the  narrow 
feas,  found  means  to  do  him  ill  offices;  fo  that  upon  fome  very 
flight  pretences  he  was  committed  clbfe  prifoner  to  the  Tower 
in  1616"' :  but  after  he  had  been  examined  by  the  chief-juftice 
Coke,  and  fecretary  Winwood,  he  was  difcharged  ;  and  he  af- 
terwards wrote  a  large  vindication  of  his  condudl,  while  ad- 
miral in  the  narrow  feas. 

He  very  foon  recovered  his  credit*,  for  in  161 7,  we  find 
him  called  to  council,  in  order  to  give  his  opinion  how  the  Al- 
gerines  might  be  bed  reduced^.  In  the  fucceeding  reign,  of 
which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  he  had  likcwile  a  great  intereft, 
and  his  advice  was  aOced  in  all  maritime  affairs;  but,  as  he  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  thofe  who  were  then  in  pofleflion  of 
power  and  favour,  and  as  he  cenfured  the  expedition  to  Rhe, 
and  that  againft  Cadiz,  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  was  not 
employed  y.  Yet  in  1631;,  when  the  king  came  to  have  better 
notions  of  things,  and  to  be  truly  concerned  for  his  fovereignty 
of  the  feas.  Sir  William  Monfon  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of 
the  fleet,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Lindfey ;  which  efFeiSlually 
vindicated  the  king's  honour  and  the  rights  of  the  nation  ^. 
After  this  he  fpent  his  days  in  privacy  and  peace,  and  about  the 
year  1640^,  compofed  that  work  of  his,  of  which  we  have 
made  fo  great  ufe,  and  of  which,  confidering  its  fubje£t,  I  think 
it  cannot  be  amifs  to  give  a  fhort  account. 

It  is  divided  into  fix  books,  all  on  different  fubje£ls,  and  yet 
all  equally  curious  and  infiiruclive.  The  firit  book  is,  for  the 
moft  part,  a  colleftion  of  every  year's  atlions,  in  the  war 
againfl  Spain,  on  our  own,  upon  the  Spanifli  coaft,  and  in  the 
Well  Indies.  A  brief  narrative;  for  no  more  is  faid,  but  the 
force  they  were  undertaken  with,  and  the  fuccels  of  the  enter- 

"   See  t!ic  intro(ln(fHon  to  the  ad  book  of  his  nara!  traits.  *^  Cam- 

den's annals  of  Kin^T  James,  in  Kennet's  complete  hiftory  cf  England,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1546.  >■'  Sir  William   Motifotrj  naval  trafts,  p.  jjo.  X  Ibid. 

J-/.  15O— 17J.  ^   ibid.  p.  2po.  ^   lli'id.  p.  ay^. 
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prize :  yet  the  dellgn  is  to  (hew  the  reafons,  either  why  they 
mifcarried,  or  why  fo  htile  advantage  was  made  where  they 
fucceeded.  In  fome  he  is  more  particular  than  in  others :  and, 
what  perhaps  may  be  fti!!  of  ule,  he  at  laft  lets  down  theabufes 
in  the  fleet,  and  the  methods  for  redrcfling  them.  His  fecond 
book  continues  fomewhat  of  the  method  of  the  firft,  begin- 
ning with  fatherly  inftru£lions  to  his  ion  j  whence  he  proceeds- 
to  the  peace  with  Spain,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  warlike  na- 
jral  a£lions,  yet  not  to  his  command,  bcingafterwards  employed 
againft  pirates.  He  inveighs  againfl  the  Dutch,  fliews  the  ill 
management  of  a  dcfign  againft  Algier,  and  makes  very  cui  iou» 
remarks  on  the  attempt  upon  Cadiz  by  King  Charles  I.  dif- 
clofing  methods  how  Spain  might  have  been  much  more  endan- 
gered J  with  other  particulars  about  the  Hiippfng  of  England, 
and  fovereignty  of  the  Teas. 

The  third  book  only  treats  of  the  admiralty,  that  is,  of  all 
things  relating  to  the  royal  navy,  from  the  Icrd  high-admiral 
to  the  meaneft  perfon  employeJ  aflice,  v.nv  to  the  cabbin-boys 
at  fea;  and  from  a  complete  fleet  lo  the  imr.llcii.  vefTel ;  and  the 
part  of  it ;  with  in(lru<5llons  for  all  ofTjccrs,  the  Gy.e  of  all  forts 
of  guns,  all  kinds  of  allowance?,  on  board  the  king's  fnips^ 
and  excellent  dire6lions  for  fighting  at  fea  -,  an  account  of  all 
the  harbours  in  thefe  three  kingdoms,  with  many  others,  and 
thofe  important  matters,  for  thofe  times,  accurately  handled,- 
The  fourth  book  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  any  of  the 
reff,  being  a  brief  collection  of  ISpanifh  and  Portugucfe  difco- 
veries,  and  conquells  in  Africa,  Ali;.,  and  America  ;  with  fome 
voyages  round  the  world,  and  fomewhat  of  the  firfl  fettling 
both  of  Engliili  and  French  plantations.  The  fifth  book  is  full 
©f  projeds  and  fchemes,  for  managing  afl'airs  at  fea  to  the  heft 
advantage  for  the  nation.  The  fjxrh,  and  laft,  treats  of  flftiing, 
and  is  intended  to  fliew  the  infinite  addition  of  wealth  and 
ftrength  it  would  bring  to  England;  with  fuch  inftru<Stions  as 
are  DeciCuwy  for  putting  fut-U  a  deiign  in  execution^. 

The  writing  and  colieCling  thefe  pieces,  were  the  laft  efforts  ^ 
of  his  genius;  fcr  he  died  in  the   month  of  February   1642J 

b  There  trafVs  sre  pri'-.tcd  lO  th^'  hird  volunpc  of  Churcl.iirs  colieifliVn  of  voy- 
age?. It  is  Ttry  pl'in,  from  the  ^urUra  sna  'eciicatiors,  the  author  intended  tJiem 
fur  the  prcf!,  tliiU)i;b  he  cid  not  JiVt  'o  puts  .^i  ihcm, 
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being  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  at  Kynnerfley  in  Surry,  the 
place  he  had  chofen  for  his  retirement,  and  where  he  left  a  nu- 
merous pofterity  "=. 

As  for  Sir  John  Pennington,  Sir  Henry  Marom,  and  fome 
other  feamen  who  rofe  in  this  reign  to  be  admirals,  we  meet 
with  nothing  relating  to  them  of  importance  enough  to  deferve 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  or  which  can  any  way  tend  to  the 
enlightening  this  part  of  our  hiftory;  and  therefore  we  fli all 
conclude  our  account  of  this  reign,  with  a  lift  of  the  fhips  add- 
ed to  the  royal  navy  by  King  Charles  !<', 


Ships.                  Men  in 

harbour. 

Men  at  fea. 

Ten  V/helps, 

3 

60,  fome  7© 

The  Henrietta  Pinnace, 

3 

25 

The  Mary  Pinnace, 

3 

25 

The  Charles, 

9 

250 

The  Henrietta-Maria, 

9 

250 

The  James, 

9 

260 

The  Viaory, 

9 

250 

The  Leopard, 

7 

170 

The  Swallov/, 

6 

150 

The  Sovereign, 

c  Collins's  peerag-  of  England,  vol. 

iv.    p.    34a. 

i  Sir   W.  Monfoa's 

Bjval  trafts,  p.  277. 
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